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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  following  lectures  are  not  intended  to  embrace  all  the  results  of 
physiological-chemical  investigation.  On  the  contrary,  the  aim  has 
been  to  discuss  only  those  discoveries  which  are  known  to  be  of  general 
interest  and  importance.  All  isolated  facts,  of  however  great  significance 
for  the  individual  investigator  in  the  field,  of  which  the  value  is  not 
fully  established  and  where  the  connection  to  other  observations  is  not 
clearly  known,  have  been  intentionally  omitted.  The  lectures  should 
lead  to  individual  thought  and  serve  to  incite  further  investigation  and 
at  the  same  time  give  one  a  general  survey  of  the  field  covered  by  physi- 
ological chemistry.  Corresponding  to  this  purpose,  great  care  has  been 
used  with  regard  to  selecting  the  literature  upon  which  the  lectures  are 
based.  It  is  evident  that  within  the  space  allotted  only  a  limited 
number  of  researches  could  be  cited.  The  "  Zentralblatter  "  with  their 
abstracts  and  especially  Asho  and  Spiro's  "  Ergebmsse  der  Physiologie  " 
must  serve  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  Methods  and  descriptions  of  individual 
compounds  are  not  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to 
work  well  from  brief  descriptions.  Practical  laboratory  experience  is 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  anything  else.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  Felix  Hoppe-Seyler's  "  Handbuch  der  physiologisch-chemi- 
schen  Analyse ''  for  all  such  particulars. 

E.  ABDERHALDEN. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  preparation  of 
this  translation  was  with  regard  to  the  proper  spelling  of  the  com- 
pounds mentioned.  Many  of  them  have  not  been  described  much  in 
English,  so  that  English-speaking  scientists  are  often  better  acquainted 
with  the  German  orthography.  Some  of  the  chemical  compounds  have 
been  spelled  in  three  different  ways  by  writers  of  good  English.  This 
would  almost  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  is  no  good  authority  in 
English  for  the  spelling  of  chemical  names.  Many  writers  have  followed 
the  German  spelling  as  nearly  as  possible  in  describing  compounds  which 
have  hitherto  been  mentioned  only  in  German  literature.  This  must 
necessarily  lead  to  confusion,  particularly  because  the  ending  e  in  German 
usually  signifies  the  plural,  whereas  it  does  not  in  English.  The  Chemical 
Society  of  London  in  its  Ahatracts  has  mentioned  nearly  every  sub- 
stance touched  upon  in  this  book  and  has  adopted  certain  rules  for 
spelling  which  its  abstractors  are  required  to  follow.  These  rules  have, 
in  the  main,  been  adopted  by  the  American  Chemical  Society  and  the 
American  Chemical  Journal.  According  to  these  rules,  —  (1)  All  hy- 
droxyl  derivatives  of  hydrocarbons  should  end  in  oZ,  thus  glycerol, 
resorcinol  and  mannitol  rather  than  glycerine,  resorcin  and  mannite. 
(2)  Compounds  which  are  not  alcohols  and  have  names  ending  in  ol 
should  be  written  ole,  as  anisole,  indole.  (3)  When  a  substituent  is  one  of 
the  groups  NH,,  NHR,  NRj,  NH  or  NR  its  name  should  end  in  tne,  thus 
aminopropionic  acid  and  not  amidopropionic  acid.  (4)  The  ending  ine 
should  be  reserved  for  these  basic  substances,  as  aniline  instead  of  anilin, 
and  the  termination  in  should  be  reserved  for  glycerides,  glucosides, 
bitter  principles  and  proteins,  such  as  palmitin,  amygdalin  and  albumin. 
It  seems  to  us  that  these  are  the  best  rules  for  English-speaking  chemists 
to  follow  at  present.  The  rules  cited  are  those  which  pertain  particu- 
larly to  the  substances  described  in  these  lectures. 

In  two  cases  we  have  intentionally  deviated  from  the  practice  of  the 
above-mentioned  chemical  journals.  We  have  used  the  word  ferment  to 
designate  "that  which  is  capable  of  causing  fermentation"  (Century  Dic- 
tionary) and  have  not  attempted  to  distinguish  between  ferments  and 
enzymes.  This  distinction  was  based  upon  an  error,  as  Buchner  has  so 
positively  shown,  and  has  led  to  much  confusion.  Again,  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  author  rather  than  the  chemical  journals  with  regard  to  the 


vi  TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

use  of  the  words  protein  and  proteid.  While  this  book  was  in  press  the 
"Joint  Recommendations  of  the  Committees  on  Protein  Nomenclature" 
was  published  in  Science,  in  which  the  first  recommendation  was  that  the 
word  proteid  should  be  abolished.  They  would  call  what  Dr.  Abder- 
halden  designates  as  proteida  the  conjugated  proteins.  The  confusion 
with  regard  to  the  word  proteid  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  some  writers 
have  designated  as  proteids  the  whole  protein  group,  while  others  have 
used  the  word  only  for  these  compound  proteins.  It  was  too  late  to 
adopt  the  recommended  nomenclature,  as  many  of  the  plates  were  already 
cast.  It  seems  probable,  however,  in  view  of  the  rapid  progress  which  is 
now  being  made  in  this  branch  of  chemistry  that  before  long  we  shall  be 
able  to  adopt  a  chemical  classification  of  the  proteins  which  shall  be 
better  than  any  yet  proposed. 

It  has  not  seemed  best  to  give  all  of  the  titles  to  the  papers  cited  in 
the  footnotes.  Most  of  these  titles  which  appear  in  the  original  lectures 
are  in  German,  and  in  some  cases  they  were  evidently  taken  from  the 
Centralblatt  and  are  German  translations  of  English  titles.  It  seemed 
sufficient  to  give  merely  the  abbreviated  titles  of  the  journals  where  the 
references  could  be  found  with  the  volume  and  page.  The  abbreviations 
used  are,  in  the  main,  those  adopted  by  the  American  Chemical  Society 
in  their  Chemical  Abstracts,  the  principal  ones  being  given  in  the  front  of 
this  book. 

Dr.  Abderhalden  has  kindly  looked  over  all  of  the  "page  proof"  and 
has  suggested  numerous  changes  bringing  the  literature  in  some  cases  up 
to  1908.  Professor  F.  Jewett  Moore  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  as  well  as  Dr.  Percy  G.  Stiles  of  Simmons  College  and  the 
Institute  of  Technology  have  also  read  all  of  the  proof  and  have  rendered 
invaluable  aid  by  their  many  suggestions  and  criticisms.  If  this  trans- 
lation meets  with  the  same  friendly  reception  that  has  been  accorded  to 
the  original,  credit  is  due  fully  as  much  to  each  of  these  two  gentlemen 
as  to  either  one  of  the  translators. 

WILLIAM  T.  HALL. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolooy, 
July  11,  1908. 
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▲BBBEVIATED  TITLK.  FULL  TITLE. 

ADgem.  med.  Zentr Allgemeine  medizinische  Zentralxeitung. 

Am.  Chem.  J American  Chemical  Journal. 

Am.  J.  Physiol American  Journal  of  Physiology. 

Ann.  Phil Liebig's  Annalen  der  Chemie. 

Ann.  chim.  phys Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique. 

Ann.  de  chim Annales  de  chimie. 

Ann.  inst.  Pasteur Annales  de  I'institute  Pasteur. 

Ann.  Phil Annals  of  Philosophy. 

Arch.  Anat.  Physiol Archiv  fiir  Anatomic  und  Physiologic. 

Arch,  exper.  Path.  Phann Archiv  fiir  experimen telle  Pathologic  und  Pharma- 

kologie. 

Arch,  exper.  Path.  Therapie Archiv  fiir  experimentelle  Pathologic  und  Therapie. 

Arch.  GynAk. Archiv  fiir  Gynftkologie. 

Arch.  Hyg Archiv  fiir  Hygiene. 

Arch.  Kinderheilk Archiv  fiir  Kinderheilkunde. 

Arch.  klin.  Med Archiv  fiir  klinische  Medizin. 

Arch.  path.  Anat Archiv  fiir  pathologische  Anatomic  und  Physiolo- 
gic und  fiir  klinische  Medizin. 

.\rch.  Pharm Archiv  der  Pharmacie. 

Arch,  physiol.  Ges Archiv  der  physiologischen  Gesellschaft. 

Beitr Beitrftge.    See  Uof meister. 

Ber Bench te  der  deutschen  chemischen  Gesellschaft. 

Ber.  Beri.  Akad.  Wissensch Berichte  der  Beriiner  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften. 

Ber.  deut.  bot.  Ger Berichte  der  deutschen  botanischen  Gesellschaft. 

Beri.  klin.  Wochschr Berliner  klinischer  Wochenschrift. 

Biochem.  Zentr Biochemischer  Zentralblatt. 

Bot.  Ztg Botanische  Zeitung. 

Brit.  Med.  J British  Medical  Journal. 

Bull.  soc.  chim Bulletin  de  la  soci^td  chimique  de  Paris. 

Gentralbl ^ Chemischer  Centralblatt. 

Compt.  rend Comptes-rendus  hebdomadaires  des  stances  de  I'aca- 

d^mie  des  sciences. 
Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol Comptes-rendus     hebdomadaires     des     stances     et 

memoirs  de  Tacad^mie  des  sciences. 

Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med Deutsche  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Medizin. 

Deut.  med.  Wochschr Deutsche  medizinische  Wochenschrift. 

Efgeb.  Fhymol.  (Asherand  Spiro).Asher  and  Spiro's  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologic. 

HofmeUter's  Beitr Bcitr&ge  zur  chemischen  Physiologic  und  Pathologic. 
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ABBREVIATED  TITLS.  FULL  TITLE. 

J.  Anat.  Physiol Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

J.  Exper.  Med Journal  of  Experimental  Medicine. 

J.  Chem.  Soc Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  London. 

J.  pharm.  chim Journal  de  pharmacie  et  de  chimie. 

J.  Physiol The  Journal  of  Physiology. 

J.  pr.  Chem Journal  fiir  praktische  Chemie. 

Med.  Klinik Medizinische  Klinik. 

M^m.  oouronn.  acad.  roy.  Belg. .  .M^moiresoouronn^  de  Tacad^mie  royale  de  Belgique. 

Monatsh Monatshefte  fiir  Chemie  und  verwandte  Teile  der 

Wissenschaf  ten . 
MQnch.  med.  Wochschr Miinchener  medisinische  Wochenschrift. 

PflOger's  Arch PBuger's  Archi v  fiir  die  gesammte  Physiologic  des 

Menschen  und  der  Tiere. 

Pharm.  Zentr Pharmaseutische  Zentralblatt. 

1^1.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 

London. 

Pr.  Chem.  Soc Proceedings  of  the  London  Chemical  Society. 

Pr.  Physiol.  Soc Proceedings  of  the  Phjrsiological  Society. 

Pr.  Roy.  Soc Proceedings  of  the  London  Royal  Society. 

Pr.  Roy.  Soc.  Ekiinbuigh Proceedings  of  the  Ekiinbui^h  Royal  Society. 

Sitsber.  Akad.  WisB.  Berl Sitzungsberichte  der  kOnigliche  Preussischen  Aka* 

demie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin. 

Sitsber.  Akad.  Wias.  Wien Sitzungsberichte  der  kOnigliche  Akademie  der  Wis- 
senschaften zu  Wien. 

Sitzber.  Gesel.  Morph.  u.  Physiol.  Sitzungsberichte  der  Gesellschaft  fur  Morphologie 
Miinchen und  Physiologic  in  Miinchen. 

Sitzber.  kgl.  Gesel.  Wiss.  Upsala.  .Sitzungsberichte   der   kdniglichen   Gesellschaft   der 

Wissenschaften  zu  Upsala. 

Sitzber.  phjrsikal.  med.  Gesel.  Sitzungsberichte  der  physikalisch-medische  Gesell- 
Wurzburg schaft  zu  Wurzbui^. 

Sitzber.  Miinchener  Akad Sitzungsberichte  der  kdniglichen  bayerischen  Ak»» 

demie  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Miinchen. 

Skand.  Arch.  Physiol Skandinavisches  Archi v  fiir  Physiologie. 

Trans.  Chem.  Soc Transactions  of  the  Chemical  Society. 

Verh.  Ges.  Naturforsch.  Aerzte.  .  .Verhandlung   der  Gesellschaft   deutscher  Naturfor- 

scher  und  Aerzte. 
Virchow's  Arch Archi v  fur  pathologische  Anatomic  und  Phjrsiologie 

und  fiir  klinische  Medizin. 

Z.  allg.  Biol Zeitschrift  fiir  allgemeine  Biologic. 

Z.  allg.  Phjrsiol Zeitschrift  fiir  allgemeine  Physiologie. 

Z.  Biol Zeitschrift  fiir  Biologic. 

Z.  Elektrochem Zeitschrift  fiir  Elektrochemie. 

Z.  exper.  Path.  Thcrap Zeitschrift     fur    experimentelle     Pathologie     und 

llierapie. 
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ABBRKVIATED  TITLK.  FULL  TITLE. 

Z.  HjTg Zeitschrift  fiir  Hygiene  und  Infektionsknmkheiten. 

Z.  innere  Med Zeitachrift  fiir  innere  Medizin. 

Z.  klin.  Med Zeitachrift  fiir  klinische  Medizin. 

Z.  physikal.  Chem. Zeitachrift  fiir  physikalische  Chemie. 

Z.  phyaol.  Chem Hoppe-Seyler's      Zeitachrift     fiir     physiologiachea 

Chemie. 

Z.  rat.  Med Zeitachrift  fiir  rationelle  Medizin. 

Zentr.  Bakt.  u.  Panuritienkunde. .  Zentralblatt  fiir  Bakteriologie  und  Paraaitienkunde. 

Zentr.  med.  Wiaaenach Zentralblatt  fiir  die  mediziniache  Wiaaenachaften. 

Zentr.  Phyaiol Zentralblatt  fiir  Physiologic. 

Zentr.   Stoffwecha.  Verdauungs-    Zentralblatt  fiir  Stoffwechael  und  Verdauungakrank- 
kimnkheit heiten. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY. 


LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Phtsiolooical  chemiBtry  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  large 
field  of  investigation  included  under  physiology.  It  has,  for  one  thing, 
the  task  of  determining  the  chemical  composition  of  the  material  from 
which  the  separate  tissues  in  the  living  organism  are  formed.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  chemical  construction  of  the  different  organs  gives  us  the 
answer  to  certain  questions,  and  forms  the  basis  for  further  inquiry. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  organism  must  receive  in  its  nourishment  all 
those  elements  of  which  its  tissues  are  composed.  With  the  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  the  separate  organs,  we  obtain,  by  comparing  their 
functions,  certain  interesting  views  regarding  the  significance  of  the  dif- 
ferent substances  which  take  part  in  their  formation.  Closely  related  to 
such  problems  stands  the  investigation  of  metabolism.  This  has  become 
almost  exclusively  the  domain  of  the  physiological  chemist.  We  desire, 
first  of  all,  to  know  as  much  as  possible  concerning  the  nutriment  that  the 
organism  receives,  and  especially  as  regards  its  utilization  in  metabolism. 
We  obtain  an  insight  into  such  processes  by  carefully  studying  the  excre- 
tions from  the  organism.  The  physiological  chemist  has  long  since  passed 
beyond  these  boundaries.  His  foremost  task  is  now  to  ascertain  what 
becomes  of  each  separate  group  of  food-stuffs  in  the  organism,  in  what 
way  it  reaches  the  tissues,  and  how  the  cells  utilize  the  different  substances 
in  their  metabolism  and  are  built  up  by  them.  For  a  long  time  we  have 
not  been  content  with  merely  contrasting  the  income  with  the  outgo  of 
the  organism.  A  final  goal  of  physiological-chemical  research  will  be 
attained,  when  we  are  able  to  follow,  in  every  separate  phase,  each  and 
every  food-stuff  from  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  the  alimentary 
canal  throughout  its  entire  stay  in  the  tissues  until  it  is  finally  eliminated; 
80  that  a  whole  chain,  without  any  missing  links,  of  all  the  different  trans- 
formations and  complicated  processes  will  lie  exposed  to  our  view.  We 
mre  still  very  far  from  the  solution  of  this  problem.  To  be  sure,  in  recent 
years  certain  progress  has  been  made  in  our  knowledge  of  metabolism,  and 
indeed  here  and  there  the  advance  of  pure  chemistry  has  placed  certain 
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intereBting  biological  discoveries  upon  a  finn  foundation;  yet,  neverthe- 
less, the  investigations  of  the  ph3rsiological  chemist  are  obliged  to  halt  for 
the  present  before  the  individual  cell.  Here  for  a  time  is  our  boundary, 
but  that  it  will  not  prove  insurmountable  is  shown  by  recent  investigations. 

Physiological  chemistry  seeks  to  accomplish  still  another  result.  We 
desire  to  know  not  merely  the  manner  in  which  each  separate  substance 
passes  through  the  body,  and  how  it  is  broken  down,  but  we  also  wish  to 
know  its  relations  to  the  other  compounds  which  are  likewise  introduced 
into  the  body.  This  is  true  especially  for  our  organic  food-stuflfs.  We 
wish  to  know  whether  they  can  mutually  replace  and  supplement  one 
another,  and  whether  it  is  possible  for  a  representative  of  one  class  of 
foods  to  exercise  a  function  usually  assumed  by  another. 

Beyond  these  limits,  physiological  chemistry  sets  itself  a  number  of 
other  tasks  which  are  now  only  just  beginning  to  be  attacked.  As  little 
as  we  are  content  with  the  discovery  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  a 
definite  organism,  but  seek  to  understand  clearly  its  ontogenesis  and 
phylogenesis,  just  so  little  should  we  be  satisfied  to  trace  in  the  case  of  a 
single  individual,  or  in  only  one  species,  all  of  the  processes  which  may 
be  referred  back  to  chemical  decompositions.  Comparative  physiological- 
chemical  research  is  called  upon  to  explain  clearly  certain  important 
processes  which  now  appear  enigmatical  to  us.  On  the  other  hand,  com- 
parative chemical  investigation  concerning  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and 
the  metabolism  of  individuals  belonging  to  different  animal  species,  will 
give  a  new  support  for  purely  morphological  research.  The  gradual 
evolution  in  the  entire  animal  kingdom  takes  place  step  by  step  parallel 
to  an  ever  more  delicate  and  ever  more  marked  specialization  of  the  single 
organs.  In  many  cases  where  the  histology  of  an  organ  permits  some 
doubt  to  arise  as  to  where  it  belongs,  the  determination  of  its  function 
often  gives  a  clear  decision. 

More  and  more  the  investigation  of  ph3rsiological-chemical  processes  in 
the  animal  organism  extends  beyond  its  more  narrow  field.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  evident  that  there  is  no  sharp  boundary  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  More  and  more  it  becomes  recognized 
that  the  line  once  drawn  was  an  entirely  artificial  one.  We  now  know 
that  countless  processes  take  place  in  plant  and  animal  organisms  which 
are  common  to  both.  The  more  this  uniformity  has  found  expression, 
the  more  sharply  defined  have  become  the  differences  in  the  metabolism 
of  the  different  members  of  each  kingdom.  Everywhere  there  are  tran- 
sition stages,  and  nowhere  do  we  meet  with  sudden  changes.  To-day  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  a  complete  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cesses transpiring  within  the  animal  organism  is  only  possible  when  atten- 
tion is  paid  as  well  to  those  changes  taking  place  in  plant  organisms.  We 
desire  to  know,  moreover,  the  source  of  each  article  of  food,  how  it  has  been 
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formed,  and  to  what  extent  the  animal  cell  is  able  to  build  it  up  for  itself. 
In  such  problems  as  these  we  meet  with  deep-seated  differences  in  the 
chemism  of  plant  and  animal  cells. 

Physiology  and  physiological  chemistry  were  at  one  time  a  single  field 
of  investigation.  The  latter,  owing  to  the  remarkable  progress  of  the 
exact  sciences  chemistry  and  physics,  has  now  developed  to  such  an  impon- 
tant  branch  of  natural  science  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to-day  for 
any  one  scientist  to  master  thoroughly  in  all  its  details  the  whole  field 
of  physiology.  Little  by  little,  there  has  developed  a  sharp  distinction 
between  pure  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry.  It  is  clear  that 
an  artificial  separation  of  two  such  closely  related  fields  of  investiga- 
tion must  work  to  disadvantage  for  the  development  of  each,  so  that  it  is 
fortunate  to  find  it  recognized  more  and  more  that  the  whole  science  of 
physiology  can  only  develop  satisfactorily  when  there  is  an  intimate 
exchange  of  ideas  between  investigators  in  the  two  fields.  The  chemical 
decompositions  in  the  tissues  do  not  take  place  beside  the  **  ph3r8iological 
processes/'  but  are  bound  up  with  them.  In  no  single  case  can  we  carry 
out  any  distinction  in  such  a  sense;  and  with  those  organs  in  which  the 
relations  between  the  functions  and  the  metabolism  are  not  known,  this  is 
chiefly  because  of  our  limited  knowledge  concerning  the  latter.  In  this 
connection  we  need  only  recall  the  whole  nervous  system. 

Finally  we  must  mention  the  fact  that  physiological  chemistry  is  con- 
stantly approaching  new  fields  of  investigation  which  a  few  years  ago 
apparently  had  almost  no  connection  with  it.  We  have  in  mind  here  the 
great  field  of  infectious  diseases  and  the  changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the 
cells  which  they  occasion.  The  apparently  great  gap  existing  between 
the  methods  of  protecting  the  organism  against  the  substances  produced 
by  micro-organisms  and  the  products  given  off  by  the  cells  under  normal 
conditions  is  at  last  bridged  over  by  means  of  certain  analogies  and  numer- 
ous transitions.  Pathology  also,  in  a  broad  sense,  seeks  to  unite  itself 
more  and  more  with  the  field  of  physiological  chemistry.  Many  a  path- 
ological process  has  afforded  us  a  desired  ph3rsioIogical  experiment,  and 
conversely  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by  comparing  physiological  and  path- 
ological processes  a  clearer  conception  of  the  latter.  It  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  that  pathological  changes  in  the  tissues  and  cells  should  not 
be  judged  entirely  from  a  morphological  standpoint.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that  a  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  the  cell,  if  continued  long 
enough,  can  make  itself  evident  in  the  outer  appearance.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  definite  functional  disorder  may 
exist  without  the  anatomist  being  able  to  localize  it  by  the  means  at  his 
disposal.  In  no  case  does  it  follow  necessarily  that  the  limit  of  discern- 
ible degeneration  is  a  measure  for  any  given  functional  disturbance. 
Again,  an  abnormal  morphological  change  may  cause  but  a  slight  dis- 
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turbance  in  the  metabolism  of  the  cell.  At  present  we  are  very  far  from 
gaining  insight  into  the  physiological  processes  concerned  in  cell-metab- 
olism, and  still  less  should  we  expect  to  obtain  already  a  clear  picture  of 
pathological  disturbances.  This  opens  up  for  us  a  particularly  enticing 
field  for  further  investigation,  the  foundations  of  which  must  rest  upon 
ph3rsiological  chemistry.  It  is  apparent  from  this  cursory  glance  that  the 
tasks  of  physiological  chemistry  are  extremely  varied. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  results  brought  for- 
ward in  a  field  of  investigation,  it  is  necessary  to  decide  in  the  first  place 
whether  the  methods  employed  are  satisfactory  and  rest  upon  a  firm 
basis.  The  methods  used  by  the  physiological  chemist  are  for  the  most 
part  those  of  pure  chemistry.  Such  experience  forms  the  basis  of  his 
work.  We  shall  soon  see  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases 
perfectly  similar  methods  are  employed,  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
two  fields  of  investigation.  Chemistry,  we  know  is  an  exact  science. 
This  designation  means,  more  than  anything  else,  that  the  chemist  arrives 
at  his  conclusion  by  canying  out  from  case  to  case  a  direct  proof,  in  a 
perfectly  objective  manner.  If  he  discovers  a  new  substance,  he  is  able 
by  various  processes  to  so  purify  it  that  by  its  crystalline  appearance,  the 
results  of  anal3rsis,  its  melting-point,  molecular  weight,  etc.,  and  by  a  study 
of  the  substances  he  can  form  from  it,  he  can  decide  whether  it  is  a  simple 
substance  or  a  mixture.  Finally,  he  can  decompose  the  substance,  it  may 
be  by  hydrolysis,  or  perhaps  by  oxidation,  or  by  reduction,  thus  transform- 
ing it  into  constituents  of  known  composition,  or  into  some  other  well- 
known  compound,  and  in  this  way  eventually  establish  its  composition  in 
all  its  detaib.  But  even  after  all  this  work  the  chemist  b  not  satisfied. 
He  is  not  absolutely  positive  that  he  has  a  substance  of  definite  constitu- 
tion until  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting  its  synthesis.  To  be  sure,  meta- 
physical speculations  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  domain  of  pure 
chemistry,  and  rightly.  This  has  long  since  been  shown  to  be  justifiable 
on  account  of  the  fruitfulness  of  such  speculations.  The  chemist  must 
never  forget,  however,  where  the  facts  end  and  where  the  hypothesis 
begins. 

Let  us  see  now  how  the  physiological  chemist  conducts  his  proofs.  One 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  an  insight  into  the  chemical  processes 
which  take  place  in  the  organism  would  be  obtained  soonest  if  we  chose  for 
our  study  the  simplest  form  of  organized  being,  the  single  cell,  i.e.,  a  unicell- 
ular individual.  A  little  thought,  however,  shows  us  that  the  morphological 
unity  of  the  cell  corresponds  to  an  uncommonly  complicated  cell-mechan- 
ism. Each  cell-unit  here  takes  up  nutriment,  decomposes  and  assimilates 
it,  and  eventually  breaks  it  down  to  deposit  at  last  the  final  products  of 
metabolism.  All  of  these  processes  take  place  in  a  single  minute  cell. 
From  this  point  of  view,  every  morphological  differentiation  must  in  a 
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certain  sense  be  regarded  as  a  simplification  of  the  functional  processes. 
The  more  localized  the  separate  functions  are,  and  the  more  they  pertain 
to  certain  organs  only,  the  greater  becomes  the  possibility  of  our  succeed- 
ing in  studying  them  by  themselves  and  explaining  them.  In  this  sense 
the  most  suitable  objects  for  our  study  are  those  highly  complicated  beings, 
ihe  vertebrates. 

In  order  to  show  the  value  of  the  results  obtained  by  ph3rsiological- 
chemical  investigation,  a  few  examples  may  be  cited  briefly.  We  will 
disregard  here  that  part  of  the  field  which  concerns  itself  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  separate  components  of  our  food  and  the  substances  which  go 
to  form  our  tissues.  In  such  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  ph3rsiological 
chemist  will  make  use  of  the  same  methods  for  determining  the  value  of 
his  work  as  does  the  pure  chemist.  He  will,  furthermore,  proceed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way  as  we  have  described  for  a  chemical  investigation,  and 
wiU  thus  establish  the  proof  for  the  constitution  of  a  definite  compound. 
Here  physiological  chemistry  is  constantly  receiving  much  aid  from  the 
fidd  of  pure  chemistry,  and  in  fact  this  part  of  the  work  has  been 
developed  by  trained  chemists. 

We  will  choose  here,  as  an  example,  a  question  which  has  been  asked 
repeatedly,  namely  this:  What  becomes  of  a  definite  compound  after  it 
is  introduced  into  the  animal  organism,  in  what  way  is  it  broken  down, 
and  in  what  form  is  it  finally  excreted?  We  will  use  for  our  illustration 
a  very  important  discovery,  rich  in  results,  which  we  owe  to  Wdhler. 
This  scientist  was  interested  to  learn  what  became  of  benzoic  acid  after  it 
was  introduced  into  the  intestine.  He  was  unable  to  detect  it  in  the 
urine,  nor  could  he  find  there  any  substance  which  he  recognized  as 
one  of  its  lower  derivatives.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  find  in  the  urine 
another  acid,  hippuric  acid,  which  is  closely  related  to  benzoic  acid.  This 
is  formed,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  by  the  combination  of  benzoic  acid  with 
^ycocoU,  the  latter  substance  being  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  albumin. 
Hippuric  acid  on  being  boiled  with  strong  mineral  acids  or  alkalies  is 
decomposed  into  these  two  constituents.  Wdhler,  by  establishing  the 
fact  that  the  benzoic  acid  which  he  introduced  into  the  organism  left  it  in 
the  form  of  hippuric  acid,  proved  for  the  first  time  that  syntheses  may  take 
place  in  animal  organisms.  In  this  way  the  path  was  broken  and  the  ob- 
struction to  the  development  of  physiological  chemistry  which  had  existed 
for  years  was  removed.  Up  to  that  time  it  was  regarded  as  an  established 
fact  that  only  plant  cells  were  capable  of  accomplishing  synthetical  work, 
while  those  of  the  animal  organism  could  only  effect  decomposition. 
This  first  observation  of  Wdhler  was  particularly  fruitful,  and  inspired 
a  great  deal  of  similar  work,  so  that  to-day  we  are  perfectly  justified  in 
ascribing  complicated  syntheses  to  the  action  of  the  animal  cells.  If  we 
Attempt  to  subject  Wdhler's  method  of  proof  to  close  critical  analysis,  we 
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find,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  indiroct  in  character.  Here  we  meet  with  the  nii 
remarkable  point  in  all  physiological-chemical  investigation.  A  ve 
large  part  of  it  is  based  upon  indirect  proofs.  Its  inadequacy  is  dead 
shown  if  we  choose  for  illustration,  instead  of  the  above  very  transparec 
example,  something  more  complicated,  such  as,  for  example,  the  questio 
now  in  the  foreground  of  general  interest  with  regard  to  the  formation  c 
sugar  from  other  sources  than  carbohydrates.  By  extirpating  the  pan 
creatic  gland  of  a  dog,  its  carbohydrate  metabolism  may  be  so  disturbe 
that  sugar  is  constantly  eliminated  in  the  urine,  and  one  would  naturaU; 
think  a  priori  that  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  possible  to  determine  witb 
out  difficulty  whether,  for  example,  albumin  or  fat  can  cause  secretion  o 
sugar  in  the  urine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  secretion  of  sugar  continue 
even  after  all  carbohydrates  are  completely  eliminated  from  the  nourish 
ment.  We  may  assume  this  to  prove  that  albumin  and  fat  can  caua 
secretion  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  Although  we  are  justified  in  drawing  sue 
a  conclusion,  it  is  not  necessarily  a  correct  one.  A  result  from  a  give 
experiment  can  lead  to  different  conclusions  according  to  the  standpoio 
assumed  by  the  individual  investigator.  In  this  case  it  is  possible  t 
explain  the  continued  secretion  of  sugar  in  another  way.  The  animi 
organism  possesses  constant  reserves.  Their  extent  has  only  recentl 
been  realized.  From  them,  and  especially  from  carbohydrate  stores,  th 
sugar  may  have  its  source.  The  conclusion  that  the  animal  cell  is  capi 
ble  of  forming  sugar  from  other  sources  than  the  carbohydrates  can  onl 
be  drawn  with  certainty  after  it  has  been  established  that  the  organlsi 
has  no  more  carbohydrates  at  its  disposal.  Not  till  this  has  been  clearl 
shown  will  the  above  conclusion  rest  upon  a  firm  basis.  It  remains  st: 
undecided,  even  if  the  carbohydrates  as  sugar-formers  are  fortunate! 
excluded,  as  to  whether  fats  and  albumins  belong  to  this  class  of  coc 
pounds.  Now  it  has  been  often  observed  that  in  feeding  albumin  to  a  d< 
with  no  pancreas  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  runs  practically  paraB 
to  that  of  sugar.  This  repeatedly  established  relation  between  the  brea 
ing  down  of  albumin  and  the  formation  of  sugar  has  been  given  as  a  dir< 
proof  for  the  formation  of  sugar  from  albumin,  and  in  fact  one  mig 
be  tempted  to  assume  that  this  is  actually  a  direct  demonstrati< 
E.  Pfliiger,  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  a  detailed  critical  review  of  all  '^ 
work  in  this  field,  is  of  an  altogether  different  opinion.  If  we  assume 
correct  that  the  elimination  of  sugar  and  of  nitrogen  increases  at  an  ec|^ 
rate,  we  are  still  far  from  being  justified  in  assuming  that  the  increase 
sugar  is  directly  due  to  the  breaking  down  of  the  albumin  which  is  talcJ 
place.  The  cells  of  a  dog  with  no  pancreas,  and  those  of  a  diabetic,  b^ 
not  lost  entirely  the  power  of  consuming  sugar,  and  in  all  cases  a  part 
the  sugar  formed  is  burned  up.  If  now  albumin  be  fed,  it  will  also 
burned;  in  other  words,  there  will  be  set  free  in  the  tissues  of  the  organic 
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a  definite  number  of  heat  units  which  it  can  use  in  performing  its  func- 
tions. By  means  of  the  calories  of  heat  coming  from  the  albumin  the 
organism  is  spared  a  corresponding  amount  which  were  otherwise  taken 
from  non-nitrogenous  material.  We  may  assume  that  the  cells,  which 
moreover  are  capable  of  consuming  sugar  only  with  great  diflSculty,  now 
do  not  use  so  much  of  it.  More  and  more  unchanged  sugar  circulates  in 
the  tissues  and  in  the  blood,  and  since  the  kidneys,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
are  sensitive  to  the  slightest  increase  of  sugar  in  the  blood  over  the  normal 
and  serve  to  remove  all  such  excess,  it  follows  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  sugar.  According  to  this  h3rpothesis 
the  action  of  albumin  is  an  indirect  one  as  regards  the  sugar.  Naturally 
this  explanation  is  not  necessarily  the  correct  one.  We  have  mentioned 
these  experiments  and  the  two  explanations  of  the  results  obtained  briefly 
in  order  to  show  by  a  somewhat  complicated  example  how  varied  the  con- 
clusions may  be  that  are  drawn  with  regard  to  an  apparently  simple  prob- 
lem. It  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  numerous  other  examples  to  illustrate 
this  point.  Later  on  we  shall  repeatedly  come  back  to  these  indirect  proofs 
and  mention  again  and  again  the  fact  that  it  is  of  fundamental  importance 
for  the  further  development  of  all  physiological-chemical  investigation 
that  it  should  always  be  clearly  and  sharply  recognized  as  to  what  extent 
we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  factSj  and  at  what  place  the  indirect  con- 
clusions, corresponding  to  the  still  unsettled  part  of  our  field  of  investiga- 
tion, begin.  When  such  a  gap  is  discovered,  it  is  our  duty  not  to  rest  satisfied 
until  all  of  the  conclusions  have  been  subjected  here  also  to  direct  proof. 

Before  taking  up  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this 
end,  we  will  turn  back  once  more  to  the  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  in  the 
animal  organism.  This  was  established  indirectly,  and  its  assumption 
resta  solely  upon  probability.  After  introducing  benzoic  acid  into  the 
organism  of  a  mammal  we  find  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of 
hippuric  acid  in  the  urine.  It  is  a  fact  that  hippuric  acid  can  be  formed 
from  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll.  The  chemist  is  able  to  make  hippuric 
acid  in  the  laboratory  from  these  two  components,  but  under  conditions 
which  it  is  impossible  to  realize  in  our  tissues.  It  requires  a  high  tempera^ 
ture,  considerable  pressure,  and  the  exclusion  of  water.  We  have,  how- 
ever, long  since  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cells  have  the  power 
of  causing  chemical  reactions  to  take  place  which  require  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions  when  carried  out  in  a  test  tube.  We  are  satisfied  if  an 
observed  chemical  process  does  not  outwardly  contradict  our  general 
experience.  We  base  our  explanations  of  the  chemical  decompositions 
taking  place  in  the  animal  organism  upon  the  results  of  chemical  research, 
and  seek  to  go  farther  and  bridge  over  all  the  large  gaps  which  we  meet 
with  everywhere  on  account  of  our  insufficient  knowledge  of  metabolic 
processes.     Here  also  we  must  be  conscious  that  we  are  only  speaking  of 
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probabilities,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  credited  as  if  resting  upon  facts 
established  experimentally.  Analogies  in  many  cases  are  without  doubt 
very  valuable,  and  often  form  the  skeleton  upon  which  we  can  build  further. 

We  receive  a  new  impulse  and  gain  a  new  point  of  view  with  every 
advance  made  by  pure  chemistry  concerning  substances  of  physiological 
interest.  Our  task  is  to  utilize  each  discovery  thus  made  and  to  give  it  a 
strictly  objective  test  with  regard  to  its  application  to  the  processes  taking 
place  in  the  tissues.  Here  again  we  meet  all  too  frequently  with  h)rpothese8 
which  are  stated  as  facts.  We  hardly  need  to  mention  how  extraordinarily 
restraining  the  direct  amalgamation  of  these  entirely  different  elements  is 
for  a  healthy  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  chemical  processes  in  the  animal 
organism.  For  these  reasons  Wohler's  experiment  proves  positively 
merely  that  when  benzoic  acid  is  introduced  into  the  system  it  causes  an 
increased  elimination  of  hippuric  acid.  It  must  remain  an  open  question 
as  to  whether  the  benzoic  acid  introduced  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the 
other  acid  or  merely  indirectly  causes  its  formation.  In  this  particular 
case,  however,  the  latter  case  seems  scarcely  probable,  although  we  must 
make  such  a  limitation  unless  we  propose  to  draw  our  conclusions  beyond 
the  realms  of  fact. 

We  must  now  mention  an  important  aid  which  the  chemist  makes 
use  of  constantly  in  his  experiments,  which  are  often  indirect  in  nature. 
We  refer  to  the  control  experiment.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  merely  feeding  an  animal  with  benzoic  acid  and  deter- 
mining subsequently  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid  eliminated.  We  must 
first  learn  how  much  hippuric  acid  the  animal  in  question  eliminates  under 
normal  conditions.  If  the  experiment  is  to  be  made  convincing,  the  amount 
of  hippuric  acid  contained  in  the  urine  of  one  and  the  same  animal  fed 
uniformly  must  first  be  determined  and  this  continued  for  several  days. 
Then  for  a  time  a  little  benzoic  acid  should  be  added  to  the  food,  which 
otherwise  must  remain  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  the  same  as  before, 
and  again  the  hippuric  acid  be  determined  in  the  urine.  If  now  the  experi- 
ment be  continued  for  another  period  of  several  days  in  which  no  benzoic 
acid  is  fed  to  the  animal,  then,  if  the  whole  experiment  is  consistent,  it 
will  be  possible  to  determine  whether  the  benzoic  acid  stands  in  any 
relation  to  the  elimination  of  hippuric  acid. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  significance  of  experiments  made  with  animals 
is  in  many  cases  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  individual  variations 
often  play  an  important  part.  Many  contradictions  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  are  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  experiments  were  not  carried 
out  long  enough.  We  must  not  only  require  that  such  experiments  should 
be  carried  out  in  a  single  individual  for  quite  a  length  of  time,  but  in  dif- 
ferent individuals  of  the  same  animal  species  as  well.  It  is,  furthermore, 
of  great  value  to  make  experiments  with  different  species  of  animals,  for 
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frequently  they  behave  altogether  differently  physiologically.  It  is 
apparent  already  from  these  brief  remarks  what  great  demands  are  laid 
upon  the  experimentation  of  the  physiological  chemist.  He  alwa3r8  has  to 
deal  with  complicated  processes.  He  is  acquainted  usually  only  with  the 
initial  and  the  final  products  of  the  metabolism,  and  is  compelled  to  clear 
up  theoretically  the  whole  chain  of  transformations  which  are  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  latter  from  the  former.  Here  and  there  it  is 
possible  to  get  hold  of  intermediate  steps,  and  thus  we  encroach  more  and 
more  upon  the  great  domain  of  the  unknown. 

A  considerable  advance  in  the  subject  was  made  when  experimentation 
was  begun  upon  surviving  organs  rather  than  upon  the  whole  organism. 
Here  the  initial  and  end  products  are  more  closely  related,  or  at  least 
apparently  so,  although  here  also,  as  soon  as  the  change  in  cell  substance 
begins  really  to  take  place,  the  complication  is  naturally  practically  as 
great  as  in  following  one  substance  through  the  whole  body.  Experimen- 
tation with  surviving  organs  has  in  itself  quite  a  number  of  advantages. 
In  many  cases  we  are  able  to  change  an  indirect  proof  into  a  direct  one. 
We  are  able  to  work  out  accurately  the  composition  of  a  definite  organ. 
We  can  definitely  decide  the  question  as  to  whether  it  has  stored  up  in  it 
sufficient  amounts  of  definite  substances  to  cause  the  formation  of  certain 
compounds,  and  thus  determine  positively  whether  the  organ  makes  use  of 
a  substance  introduced  into  it  in  a  definite  process. 

Let  us  return  again  to  our  hippuric  acid  hypothesis.  It  is  possible  to 
establish  which  organ  is  capable  of  carrying  it  out.  G.  Bunge  and  0. 
Schmiedeberg  have  shown  that  the  kidneys  of  mammals,  or  more  accu- 
rately those  of  a  dog,  are  capable  of  forming  hippuric  acid  from  glycocoU 
and  benzoic  acid.  They  caused  a  dog  to  bleed  to  death,  cut  out  its  kidneys, 
and  introduced  defibrinated  blood  through  the  arteries  of  the  kidneys  and 
allowed  it  to  flow  out  through  the  renal  veins.  On  introducing  glycocoll 
and  benzoic  acid,  there  appeared  hippuric  acid  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
liquid  emptying  out  through  the  ureter.  A  control  experiment  with  the 
second  kidney  showed  that  it  as  well  as  the  blood  from  the  first  kidney  was 
free  from  hippuric  acid.  If  benzoic  acid  but  no  glycocoll  was  introduced 
into  the  blood,  the  amount  of  hippuric  acid  formed  was  extremely  small. 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  experiment  is  that  benzoic  acid 
effects  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  because  it  is  itself  used  in 
the  synthesis.  However,  this  fact  is  not  yet  absolutely  proved.  The 
objection  may  still  be  raised  that  hippuric  acid  may  arise  from  another 
source.  The  formation  of  this  acid  is,  at  best,  a  very  complicated  process. 
We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  the  kidney  containing  a  very  complex  tissue, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  with  its  constituents.  As  a  matter  of 
(act.  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  the  above  synthesis  after  the  red 
corpuscles  were  removed  from  the  blood. 
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Another  significant  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  chemical  processes  which 
take  place  in  the  animal  organism  was  caused  by  the  discovery  that  it  was 
possible  to  work  out  certain  processes  by  means  of  extracts  of  tissue.     We 
are  furthermore  fortunately  able  in  many  cases  to  isolate  the  active  prin- 
ciple.    The  great  advantage  of  such  experiments  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
an  extremely  small  amount  of  these  products,  called  ferments,  is  capable  of 
causing  considerable  change  without  itself  appearing  in  the  end  products  of 
the  reaction.     It  has  been  attempted  to  effect  the  hippuric  acid  synthesis  in 
this  way  by  means  of  a  ferment  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  kidneys. 
This  has  not  yet  been  done  satisfactorily.     An  instructive  example  of 
great  significance  as  regards  the  use  of  such  tissue  extracts  and  of  the 
ferments  obtained  from  them  is  found  in  the  recent  experiments  to  form 
uric  acid  from  the  purine  bases,  investigations  made  by  Horbaczewski, 
Wiener,   Spitzer,   Schittenhdm,   and  Burian.      The  first-mentioned  has 
shown  that  purine  bases  added  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  to  an  animal  organ 
which  has  been  macerated  to  a  paste  causes  an  increase  of  uric  acid.    Against 
this  experiment  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  it  is  not  conclusive.     The 
paste  itself  contains  some  purine  bodies  and  perhaps  substances  of  unknown 
nature  which  stand  in  close  relation  to  uric  acid.     The  purine  bases  added 
may  in  some  way  have  an  indirect  action  upon  the  given  synthesis.     The 
proof  becomes  much  more  satisfactory  if  instead  of  using  the  whole  organ, 
we  make  use  of  a  ferment  extracted  from  it.     To  be  sure,  the  nature  of  this 
ferment  is  not  known,  but  we  know  its  action.     We  can  free  it  completely 
from  purine  substances,  and  furthermore  we  require  but  a  small  amount  of 
it.     It  is  of  great  significance  with  regard  to  our  conclusions,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible here  to  follow  the  experiment  quantitatively.     We  can  weigh  accu- 
rately the  amount  of  purine  bases  added,  and  similarly  the  amount  of  unc 
acid  formed,  so  that  we  are  now  able  to  establish  sharply  the  relation 
between  the  purine  bases  and  the  uric  acid.     This  method  has  still  further 
advantages.     It  has  been  possible  to  identify  certain  intermediate  products 
formed  in  the  transformation  of  certain  purine  bases  into  uric  acid,  and  to 
establish  the  fact  that  certain  organs  possess  ferments  which  are  capable  of 
breaking  down  the  uric  acid  formed.     In  this  way  it  is  at  once  possible  to 
establish  clearly  the  complete  metabolism  of  purine  substances.     It  would^ 
of  course,  be  unsafe  to  apply  the  results  of  such  experiments  without  further 
investigation  to  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  living  organism.     It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  tissues  may  be 
entirely  different  from  those  prevailing  in  the  fermentation  experiments 
carried  out  artificially.     Such  a  limitation  holds  for   all   investigations 
carried  out  with  ferments,  and  especially  those  with  digestive  ferments.     In 
such  experiments  the  ferments  develop  their  action  under  entirely  changed 
conditions.     We  can  merely  imitate  the  temperature;  further  than  this  we 
are  practically  helpless.     In  the  alimentary  canal,  for  example,  absorptioiL 
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takes  place  immediately  hand  in  hand  with  the  hydrolysis  of  food  by  the 
ferments  of  the  digestive  juices.  The  decomposition  products  are  imme- 
diately taken  away.  We  are  still  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which 
each  individual  ferment  does  its  work,  how  the  different  ferments  assist 
one  another,  and  how  their  work  is  influenced  by  other  factors.  At  all 
erents,  it  is  evident  that  the  decomposition  of  food  takes  place  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  a  test  tube.  All  the  products  of  the  decomposition  remain 
in  the  latter  case,  and  serve  to  hinder  the  further  action  of  the  ferment,  or 
perhaps  even  cause  it  to  act  in  a  different  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  test  tube  we  are  often  able  to  identify  products  which  otherwise  escape 
our  observation  owing  to  the  rapid  absorption  in  the  bowels.  It  is  possible 
here  also  to  draw  conclusions  only  by  combining  experiments; that  is,  on 
the  one  hand  we  will  study  digestion  as  accurately  as  possible  in  the  test 
tube,  following  it  up  in  its  separate  phases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
attempt  to  identify  the  products  of  digestion  in  the  bowels  themselves;  in 
this  way  we  gradually  draw  a  picture  of  the  entire  process  of  digestion. 
In  an  entirely  similar  manner  the  metabolism  of  purine  substances  must 
be  studied  in  the  whole  organism  in  order  to  find  out  how  far  the  facts 
thus  ascertained  agree  with  the  results  of  experiments  with  ferments. 

We  must  consider  still  another  important  condition,  namely,  the  concept 
of  quantity.  In  physiological-chemical  experiments  this  is  too  frequently 
neglected.  Its  importance  is  perfectly  obvious.  We  must  alwa3rs  require 
that  every  chemical  process  taking  place  in  the  organism  be  followed 
quantitatively.  Qualitative  experiments  are  prone  to  lead  to  great  errors, 
and  it  is  never  possible  to  recognize  clearly  by  means  of  them  the  relation 
between  individual  products.  We  must  always  know  how  much  of  this 
or  that  substance  has  been  changed  over  into  a  definite  product.  Often- 
times a  minor  process  will  otherwise  be  considered  the  essential  one  simply 
because  it  was  easy  of  discovery,  whereas  the  main  change  may  be  entirely 
overlooked. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  methods  employed 
must  be  suitable  for  the  problem  to  be  investigated.  Every  investigation  in 
the  field  of  physiological  chemistry  must  start  out  with  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  value  of  available  methods.  We  must  clearly  recognize  the 
sources  of  error  and  take  them  into  consideration,  especially  when  definite 
conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  from  any  discovery.  The  methods  are  the 
foundation  pillars  in  every  experimental  investigation.  Every  advance  is 
closely  dependent  upon  them,  so  that  we  must  lay  great  stress  upon  their 
final  devdopment.  The  great  importance  in  the  improvement  of  methods 
too  often  falls  into  the  background,  especially  in  phjrsiological-chemical 
investigation,  and  apparently  more  weight  is  laid  upon  the  more  or  less 
fruitful  hypotheses.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  essentially 
facts  are  usually  closely  connected  with  the  discovery  of  new  methods. 
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The  latter  alone  cause  the  science  to  progress  upon  a  solid  foundation. 
They  assure  an  objective  investigation,  and  above  all  else  one  that  is 
free  from  prejudgment.  Certainly  hypotheses  and  speculations  are  of  great 
value,  and  their  importance  should  not  be  underestimated.  They  form 
the  framework  upon  which  we  can  build  further.  The  facts,  however, 
should  never  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  them.  The  facts,  and  never 
the  hypotheses  must  alwayB  be  decisive.  This  warning  is  not  unnecessary, 
for  in  contrast  to  the  exact  sciences  such  as  chemistry  and  physics, 
here  in  physiological-chemical  investigation  the  hypotheses  step  boldly 
into  the  for^round,  especially  in  questions  concerning  metabolism,  and 
in  particular  that  of  the  cell  substance. 

We  make  these  few  preliminary  remarks  in  order  to  show  at  the  start 
the  nature  of  our  lectures  and  the  principles  which  are  authoritative.  It 
will  be  our  aim  to  define  as  sharply  as  possible  what  discoveries  are  to  be 
regarded  as  well-established  facts  and  at  what  place  the  probability 
proofs  are  justifiable.  Above  all  else  we  shall  strive  to  follow  every 
separate  food-stu£f  from  its  introduction  into  the  organism  to  its  complete 
breaking  down  and  the  elimination  of  the  end-products  in  order  thus  to 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  its  behavior  in  the  organism  and 
its  participation  in  metabolism.  We  shall  intentionally  consider  the 
building  materials  and  composition  of  the  separate  organs  only  in 
special  cases.  This  knowledge  we  acquire  in  studying  metabolism. 
A  consideration  of  the  quantitative  relations  in  which  the  different  sub- 
stances are  present  would  be  of  use  to  us  only  when  the  separate  values 
are  based  upon  a  broad  foundation  and  upon  a  great  many  observations. 
For  the  present  our  methods  are  not  adequate  to  give  us  a  satisfactory 
picture  of  the  building  up  of  the  separate  tissues.  Neither  is  our 
knowledge  sufficient  to  permit  the  valuation  of  the  results  for  compara- 
tive studies,  nor  are  we  in  general  in  a  position  to  draw  conclusions 
with  r^ard  to  the  functions  of  certain  organs  from  a  knowledge  of 
their  composition.  In  the  special  cases  where  this  is  possible  we  shall 
speak  of  it. 
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CARBOHYDRATES.* 

I. 

In  Obneral — Monosaccharides  —  Glucosamins  —  Glucuronic 

Acid. 

The  carbohydrates  are  extremely  abundant  in  nature.  They  take  a 
prominent  share  iD  the  building  up  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  play  an 
important  part  as  ^ood  in  animal  economy ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
pared with  the  protein  bodies,  they  scarcely  come  into  consideration  at  all 
as  building  materials  for  the  animal  tissues  and  cells.  The  most  important 
representatives  of  this  class  of  bodies  have  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
especially  cane  sugar,  which  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  was 
obtained  in  India  in  a  solid  form  by  boiling  down  the  juice  of  the  sugar- 
cane. To-day,  besides  the  sugar-cane,  the  sugar-beet '  forms  an  important 
raw  material.  Again,  grape-sugar  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and 
was  first  discovered  in  honey  although  prepared  pure  for  the  first  time 
by  Marggraf  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  1615 
Bartolleti  •  isolated  a  third  member  of  this  group  from  milk,  namely 
milk-sugar.  If  we  add  to  these  cellulose  and  starch  we  have  named 
all  of  the  members  of  the  carbohydrate  group  which  were  known  up  to 
the  time  that  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  as  we  know  it  to-day  began 
as  a  result  of  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Scheele.  If  we  disregard 
a  few  isolated  although  very  important  observations  —  e.g.,  Kirch- 
hoflTs  discovery  that  starch  was  changed  into  grape-sugar  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,*  and  that  the  same  process  could  be  brought  about  by  a  sub- 
stance foimd  in  grain  or  malt  •  —  very  little  was  known  in  chemistry, 
and  consequently  in  physiology,  concerning  carbohydrates  up  to  within 
very  recent  times,  and  this  period  of  darkness  disappeared  only  with  the 
important  investigations  of  Kiliani  and  of  Emil  Fischer  especially. 


*  The  foDowing  references  cover  this  field: —  Emil  Fischer:  Ber.  23,  2114  (1890). 
£.  O.  V.  Lippmann:  Die  Chemie  der  Zuckerarten  (1904).  B.  ToUens:  Kurses 
Handbuch  der  Kohlehydrate  (1898). 

>  Discovered  by  Marggraf  (1747);  Ber.  BerlizL  Akad.  TTissensch.  79,  1749. 

•  ElDcyclopadia  dogmatica,  1615. 

•  J.  d.  Phann.  74,  199  (1811). 

*  Sehweigger's  J.  14,  389  (1814). 
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In  the  course  of  the  following  discussion  we  shall  see  how  closely  the 
development  of  the  chemistry  of  carbohydrates  follows  the  general  develop- 
ment of  chemistry,  and  especially  that  of  stereochemistry  and  the  theory 
of  structure,  and  what  a  comprehensive  outlook  dawned  ail  at  once 
for  the  whole  field  of  biology. 

The  carbohydrates  are  all  composed  of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  these  are  the  same  elements  that  are  found  in  fats.  The 
two  classes  of  compounds,  however,  contain  these  elements  in  different 
relative  amounts.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  former  are  present  in  the 
ratio  1:2,  which  is  the  same  as  in  water.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
name  carbohydrates  has  been  given  to  the  group.  Many  other  compounds 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  sugar  group,  for  example  acetic  and  lactic 
acids,  are,  however,  also  composed  of  the  same  elements  and  in  the  same 
ratio.  Formerly,  the  carbohydrates  were  defined  as  containing  six,  or  a 
multiple  of  six,  carbon  atoms.  This  limitation  was  shown  to  be  incorrect 
by  the  discovery  of  sugars  containing  less  than  six  atoms  of  carbon,  and  by 
the  synthesis  of  sugars  with  seven,  eight,  and  nine  carbon  atoms.  It  is  in 
fact  impossible  to  give  a  sharply-defined,  satisfactory  definition  of  a  carbo- 
hydrate, for  to  some  extent  the  individual  members  of  the  group  have  very 
different  properties  from  one  another.  In  general,  the  carbohydrates  are 
aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives  of  polyatomic  alcohols. 

As  is  the  case  with  almost  all  branches  of  physiological  chemistry,  so 
here,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  a  clear 
idea  of  the  formation  and  transformations  of  carbohydrates  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms  after  the  compounds  in  question  had  been  pre- 
pared synthetically.  It  was  Emil  Fischer  who  first  succeeded  in  this 
effort,  by  preparing  from  glycerol  —  the  same  glycerol  which  we  shall 
meet  with  again  in  the  discussion  of  fats  —  by  gentle  oxidation,  a  sub- 
stance with  the  typical  properties  of  a  sugar.  This  compound,  called 
glycerose,  contains,  to  be  sure,  only  half  as  much  carbon  as  grape-sugar.  As 
it  was  found  possible  to  prepare  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkali  upon  two 
molecules  of  glycerose  a  true  sugar  with  six  atoms  of  carbon,  there  was 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  glycerose  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  member  of 
the  carbohydrate  group.  This  synthesis  is  of  especial  value  to  us,  as  it 
establishes  a  relation  between  the  fats  and  the  sugars.  Finally,  it  was 
even  possible  to  effect  the  synthesis  from  the  elements;  for  starting  with 
formaldehyde,  CH2O,  Emil  Fischer  succeeded  by  polymerization 
(6  X  CH2O  -  C6H12O6)  in  obtaining  the  same  sugar  as  that  made  from 
the  glycerose  prepared  from  glycerol.* 

This  complete  synthesis  is  particularly  interesting  to  us,  because  some  time 

»  Ber.  23,  2114  (1890);  Die  Chemie  der  Kohlehydrate  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die 
Physiologie,  Berlin,  1894;  Synthesen  in  der  Purin-und  Zuckergruppe,  Braunschweig, 
1903. 
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before  this  Adolf  v.  Baeyer  ^  bad  explained  in  exactly  the  same  way  the 
formation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants.  According  to  this  conception,  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  proved  absolutely,  the  leaves  contain- 
ing chlorophyll  reduce  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air  to  formaldehyde,  and 
the  latter  is  transformed  into  sugar  by  condensation.  The  formation  of 
sugars  containing  a  different  number  of  carbon  atoms  can  be  similarly 
explained  with  the  help  of  the  same  hypothesis.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly 
possible  that  the  building  up  of  the  higher  sugars  by  nature  takes  place 
through  the  same  intermediate  stages  as  have  been  observed  in  the  arti- 
ficial synthesis. 

Now,  an  accurate  examination  showed  that  the  sugar  obtained  from 
g^ycerose,  c  *  from  formaldehyde,  containing  six  atoms  of  carbon  was  not 
identical  in  all  its  properties  with  grape-sugar.  It  was,  therefore,  given 
a  special  name,  acrose.  Biot '  made  the  important  discovery  that  cane- 
sugar  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light.  This  property,  which  other 
sugars  found  in  nature  likewise  show,  was  quickly  utilized  technically 
for  the  quantitative  determination  o£  cane-sugar  in  cane-juice,  etc'  It 
proved  to  be  also  of  considerable  aid  in  distinguishing  the  different 
kinds  of  sugar  from  one  another.  Now  acrose  does  not  have  this  property: 
it  does  not  rotate  the  plane  of  polarized  light.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
acrose  is  composed  of  components  each  having  the  opposite  effect  upon 
polarized  light,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  possible  to  decompose  acrose 
into  these  unlike  individuals.  According  to  the  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ment, it  may  be  changed  into  fruit-sugar  or  mannose  or  grape-sugar. 
Herewith  the  final  step  in  the  artificial  synthesis  of  sugars  such  as  occur 
in  nature  was  accomplished. 

The  optical  activity  of  almost  all  natural  products  —  a  property  which  for 
a  long  time  served  to  distinguish  natural  products  sharply  from  artificial 
ones,  and  gave  support  to  the  theory  that  a  special  force  peculiar  to  a  living 
organism  was  necessary  for  the  production  of  such  compounds,  until  at  last 
here  also  successful  synthetical  chemistry  made  a  breach  in  the  wall  which 
had  been  considered  as  impregnable — was  first  explained  by  the  well-known 
fruitful  h)rpothesis  of  Le  Bel  and  van  't  Hoff  *  (1874).  These  two  scien- 
tists independently  traced  the  asymmetry  of  the  mdecvle,  which  Pasteur  * 

»  Ber.  8,  63  (1870). 

»  Compt.  rend.  10,  264;  16,  619  (1843). 

'  CleiKet:  Compt.  rend.  16,  1000  (1843);  22,  1138  (1846);  23,  256  (1846)^  26,  240 
(1848). 

*  Cf.  van't  Hoff:  Die  La^ning  der  Atome  im  Raume.  Dix  ann^  dans  Phistoire 
d'une  th^rie.  La  chimie  dans  Tespace  (1875).  K.  Auwere:  Die  Entwickiung  der 
Sterwdieinie  (1890). 

*  Lemons  de  chimie  profess^  en  1860.  Paris,  1861.  See  also  H.  Landolt :  Das  optisehe 
DrebungsTenndgeo  organischer  Substanzen  und  dessen  praktische  Anwendungen, 
Bimonachweig,  1898.    A.  Werner:  Lehrbuch  der  Stereochemie,  Jena,  1904. 
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bad  ingeniously  brought  forward  in  order  to  explain  the  optical  difference 
between  dextro-tartaric  and  laevo-tartaric  acids,  to  the  individual  carbon 
atom.  This  atom  is  in  combination  with  four  different  masses.  Every 
asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  a  compound  causes  the  possibility  of  two 
optical  isomers,  one  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized  light  to  the  right,  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  We  can  illustrate  this  best,  according  to  van 't  Hoff, 
by  imagining  the  valences  or  affinities  of  the  carbon  atom  extending  to- 
wards the  apexes  of  a  tetrahedron  in  the  center  of  which  the  carbon  atom 
itself  is  placed. 


Fig.  1. 

(Ri,  R2y  R3>  R4>  are  the  four  different  masses  with  which  the  carbon 
atom  is  combined.) 

The  above  drawing  represents  this  kind  of  isomerism.  The  two  forma 
are  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  an  object  and  its  reflected 
image,  or  as  a  right  and  left  glove;  i.e.,  they  cannot  be  superposed  one  upon 
the  other,  so  that  the  corresponding  parts  will  all  coincide.  There  are, 
then,  three  possible  modifications  in  the  case  of  every  carbon  compound 
containing  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  namely,  two  optically  active  forms, 
and  one  which  is  inactive,  being  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules 
of  each  of  the  other  two  forms.  In  the  last  case  the  two  asymmetric 
carbons,  although  both  active,  have  an  equal  and  exactly  opposite  effect 
upon  polarized  light,  so  that  they  neutralize  one  another. 

If  these  assumptions  are  correct,  then  if  there  are  two  or  more  asymmet- 
ric carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  number  of  possible  optical  isomers 
must  increase  regularly  and  amounts  to  2'»  where  n  is  the  number  of  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms.  This  theory  has  been  confirmed  empirically 
to  a  most  remarkable  degree,  and,  indeed,  in  no  part  of  chemistry  has 
the  work  of  Le  Bel  and  van 't  Hoff  been  so  strongly  supported  as  in  the 
development  of  carbohydrate  chemistry  according  to  this  point  of  view 
by  Emil  Fischer. 

In  advance,  it  may  be  mentioned,  for  example,  that  there  are  several 
different  sugars  having  the  empirical  formula  C6Hi20i.  Of  these  we  need 
mention  only  d-glucose,  mannose,  and  galactose.  Now  all  of  these  sugars 
•ontain,  as  shown  by  the  following  general  structural  formula,  no  less  than 
four  asymmetric  carbon  atoms: 
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COH 
*CH.OH 
*CH.OH 
*CH.OH 
*CH.OH 

CH2.OH 
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According  to  the  rule  ^ven  above,  2*  =>  16  different  compounds  should 
exist  having  such  a  structure.  There  is  really  no  doubt  concerning  this, 
for  already  no  less  than  twelve  isomers  representing  six  optical  pairs  have 
been  isolated.  For  each  one  of  these  the  geometric  constitution  is  ex- 
{dained  by  the  theory,  and  the  configuration  of  each  single  molecule 
represented  by  a  definite  structural  formula.  The  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  configuration  formulae  given  by  Fischer  to  the  hexoses,*  in  which, 
the  asymmetric  carbon  atoms  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


COH 


H— *OH 
H— *— OH 


HO— *— H 

HO— *— H 

CHj.OH 
{.Uannose 

COH 
HO— *— H 

H— *0H 
HO— *— H 

H— *— OH 

CHaOH 
I-Idoee 


COH 
HO— *H 
HO— *— H 

H— *— OH 

H— *— OH 

CH2OH 
d-Mannose 

COH 

H— *— OH 

HO*— H 

H— *0H 

HO— *— H 

CHjOH 
d-Idose 


COH 

HO— ♦— H 

H— *— OH 

HO— *— H 

HO— *— H 

CHaOH 
Z-Glucose 

COH 
H— *— OH 
H— *— OH 

HO— *— H 

H— *— OH 

CH2OH 
I-Gulose 


COH 

H— *— OH 

HO— *— H 

H— *— OH 

H— ^— OH 

CH2OH 
({-Glucose 

COH 
HO— *— H 
HO— *— H 

H— ♦— OH 
HO— *— H 


i. 


5H2OH 

d-Gulose 


The  oonfiguiatkm  formuls  for  Bugan  with  less  carbon  have  alao  been  worked  out. 
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COH 

HO— *— H 
H— *— OH 
H— *— OH 

HO— *— H 

CH2OH 
^Galactose 

COH 

H— *— OH 

HO— *— H 

HO— *— H 

H— *— OH 

CH2OH 
d-Galactose 

COH 

H— *— OH 

H— *— OH 

H— *— OH 

HO— *— H 

CH2OH 
^Taloee 

COH 

HO— Ah 

HO— *— H 

HO— *— H 

H— i-OH 

CHjOH 
<i-Talo8e 

COH 
HO— *— H 
HO— *— H 
HO— *— H 
HO— *— 

CHaOH 

COH 
H— *— OH 
H— *— OH 
H— *— OH 
H— *— OH 

GH2OH 

COH 

1 

COH 
HO— *— H 
H— *— OH 
H— *— OH 
H— *— OH 

CH3OH 

H— *— OH 
HO— *— H 
HO— *— H 
HO— *— H 
CH2OH 

Not  yet  prepared. 

The  detailed  discussion  here  of  these  purdy  chemical  problems  is  com- 
pletely justified  on  accoimt  of  the  great  significance  which  these  investiga- 
tions have  for  biology,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
understand  clearly  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  without  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  such  structure  questions  as  we  have  briefly  touched 
upon.* 

The  ways  and  means  by  which  sugars  rich  in  carbon  are  prepared  syn- 
thetically from  those  with  fewer  carbon  atoms  are  not  without  interest 
for  biology.  All  the  compounds  represented  on  the  preceding  page  con- 
tain an  aldehyde  group,  and  aldehydes  are  capable  of  combining  with 
hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid.  By  saponifying  the  cyanhydrins  and  sub- 
sequent reduction,  a  new  sugar  is  obtained,  as  E.  Fisher  and  later  Kiliani ' 
showed,  which  contains  more  carbon  than  the  original  sugar.  In  this  way, 
it  is  possible  to  prepare  not  only  hexoses  from  the  simplest  members  of 
the  carbohydrate  group,  but  sugars  with  seven,  eight,  and  nine  atoms  of 

*  Since  we  •haU  meet  with  the  same  point  of  view  in  the  caee  of  other  elaases  of 
•ubetances,  eepeeially  the  proteini,  the  itudent  is  advised  to  refer  to  some  of  the  booH 
on  the  subjed. 

*  Ber.  18,  3066  (1885):  19,  221,  767.  and  1128  (1886). 
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carbon  as  well.^    There  appears  really  to  be  no  limit  to  the  applicability  of 
the  synthesis. 

Perhaps  this  synthesis  throws  some  light  upon  the  formation  of  the 
different  sugars  in  plant  organisms,  for  it  must  be  often  necessary  for 
them  to  build  up  from  sugars  containing  a  small  number  of  carbon  atoms 
those  with  more  carbon.  The  possibility  of  such  transformations  shows 
that  there  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  the  separate  sugar  groups  contain- 
ing different  numbers  of  carbon  atoms,  and  unites,  both  chemically  as  well  as 
biologically,  the  different  classes  to  a  large  unit  which  becomes  even  more 
dosdy  related  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  artificial  representatives  of 
the  same  group  such  as  grape-sugar,  mannose,  and  fruit-sugar,  can  be 
changed  into  one  another  by  successive  oxidation  and  reduction. 

The  large  number  of  sugars  prepared  synthetically,  some  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  found  in  nature,  together  with  the  natural  sugars  are  sub- 
divided into  groups.  We  distinguish,  in  the  first  place,  between  the  more 
simple  sugars  called  monosaccharides  and  compound  sugars  called  poly- 
saccharides.  The  latter  may  be  regarded  as  formed  from  two  or  more 
molecules  of  the  former  with  elimination  of  water,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  simpler  sugars  may  be  formed  from  them  by  hydrolysis. 

The  monosaccharides  again  are  divided  into  subclasses  governed  by  the 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.    Thus  we  have  a  diose  (glycol 

HCO 
aldehyde,  or  glycolose,    |  )     which  is  the  simplest  possible  sugar, 

CH2OH 
and  trioses,  tetroses,  pentoses,  hexoses,  heptoses,  etc.  We  have  seen,  further- 
more, that,  in  general,  a  sugar  is  a  polyatomic  alcohol  containing  either  a 
ketone  or  aldehyde  group.  Corresponding  to  this,  from  the  trioses  on,  we  dis- 
tinguish between  aldoses  (aldehyde  alcohols)  and  ketoses  (ketone  alcohols). 
Again,  an  important  type  which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  nature  is  that  of 
the  methyl  derivatives  of  these  sugars;  thus  we  have  fucose  (from  rock  weed, 
known  botanically  as  fucus),  rhodeose  (from  jalap)  and  rhamnose  (pre- 
pared from  numerous  plants),  which  are  all  designated  as  methyl  pentoses. 

Of  all  the  numerous  sugars,  but  few  are  found  in  the  animal  organism, 
and  only  a  few  play  any  considerable  part  as  forms  of  nourishment,  al- 
though we  must  admit  that  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the  ph3rs- 
iological  significance  of  numerous  sugars  found  distributed  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  partly  free  and  partly  combined  with  other 
substances,  is  still  far  from  being  complete.  Members  of  the  last-men- 
tioned class  of  substances,  the  number  of  which  is  extremely  large  are 
known  as  ^ucoeides,  and  as  such  we  designate  all  substances  which  are 
more  or  less  readily  decomposed  into  a  sugar  on  the  one  hand  and  a  com- 
pound either  aromatic  or  aliphatic  in  nature  on  the  other.    Such  decom- 

i  Soil  FiKher:  Ann.  270,  64  (1892). 
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positions  may  be  effected  by  ferments  (emulsin,  m3rrosin,  betulase,  etc.) 
as  well  as  by  chemical  reagents.  Thus,  for  example,  amygdalin  breaks 
down  by  the  action  of  emulsin  into  two  molecules  of  grape-sugar,  one 
molecule  of  benzaldehyde,  and  one  of  hydrocyanic  acid: 

C20H27NO11  +  2  H2O  -  2  CeHiaOe  +  CeHgCHO  +  HCN. 

The  structure  of  these  compounds  has  been  cleared  up  perfectly  by  Emil 
Fischer/  who  succeeded  in  making  sugar  combine  with  alcohol  and  similar 
substances  by  the  mere  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.'  The  glucosides 
are  in  fact  compounds  perfectly  analogous  to  the  polysaccharides,  both 
being  formed  by  the  combination  of  two  molecules  of  simpler  compounds 
with  loss  of  water,  although  in  the  former  case  the  molecules  reacting  are 
unlike,  whereas  in  the  case  of  polysaccharides  only  sugar  molecules  are 
concerned.  Not  only  monosaccharides,  but  polysaccharides  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  true  glucosides,  as  Emil  Fischer  showed  in  the  case 
of  amygdalin.'  Such  observations  are  of  great  value  for  biology,  as  they 
permit  us  to  consider  the  formation  of  such  large  classes  of  substances 
from  a  single  point  of  view. 

The  significance  of  the  glucosides  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  economy 
of  the  animal  organism  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  but  slightly  inves- 
tigated. Without  doubt  a  part  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  organism  is 
in  such  a  form,  and  perhaps  this  enables  such  sugar  to  escape  combustion. 
It  is  only  recently  that  such  substances  have  been  carefully  studied.  The 
investigations  of  Thierfdder*  upon  cerebron,  a  substance  isolated  by 
means  of  indifferent  solvents  from  the  human  brain,  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection.  On  being  subjected  to  hydrolysis  this  substance  took  up 
two  molecules  of  water  and  formed  one  molecule  of  cerebronic  acid,  one  of 
Bphingosine  and  one  of  galactose: 

C48H93NO9  -f  2  H2O  =  C26H50O3  -f  C17H35NO2  -f  C6H12O6. 

A  similar  glucoside  is  the  glycoproteid  prepared  by  Schulz  and  Ditthom  • 
from  the  albuminous  glands  of  the  frog,  which  on  being  subjected  to 
hydrol3rsis  jrields  among  other  products  an  amido-sugar,  galactosamine,  a 
result  which  is  closely  analogous  to  the  finding  of  glucosamine  by  Fried- 
rich  Muller  ®  in  the  mucin  substances  of  the  human  respiratory  organs. 


'  Ber.  26,  2400  (1893). 

'  For  example:  C.H„0.  +  CH,OH  -  C.H„Oa .  CH,  +  H,0. 

'  Emil  Fischer:  Ber.  28,  1508  (1895).  From  amygdalin  the  yeast-enzyme  splits  off 
one  molecule  of  sugar,  and  forms  a  new  glucoside  called  mandelonitrile-glucoside, 
which  emulsin  decomposes  completely  into  sugar,  bensaldehyde,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

«  Z.  physiol.  Ch.  43,  21  (1904)  and  44,  306  (1905). 

»  Ibid.,  29,  373  (1900);  32,  428  0901). 

*  Sitsungsber.  GeseUsch.  Fdrderung  gesamt.  Naturwiflsensck.  su  Marburg.  189^ 
6;  1898,  6. 
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Later  on,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  proteins,  we  shall  have  to  take  up 
these  substances  in  detail. 

From  the  group  of  glucosides,  furthermore,  there  are  derived  a  great 
many  compoimds,  some  of  which  have  strong  toxic  properties  and  are  very 
important  drugs,  their  pharmaceutical  value  having  been  discovered  purely 
empirically.*  Of  this  large  group  of  such  compounds  we  shall  mention 
only  the  saponin  substances,  phloridzin,  salicin,helleborin,  and  the  digitalis 
g^ucosides  (digitalin,  digitonin,  digi toxin)'.  Finally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  alizarin,  the  well-known  red  dye,  likewise  occurs  in  nature  as  a  gluco- 
side  (ruberythric  acid)  in  madder  root  (RuMa  tinctorum).  This  gluco- 
side  has  lost  most  of  its  practical  importance  on  account  of  the  famous 
synthesis  of  alizarin  by  Graebe  and  Liebermann  (1868).  This  synthesis 
was  considered  a  great  triumph  of  chemical  investigation,  and  awakened 
many  bright  dreams  for  the  future.  Even  then  it  was  suggested  that  the 
time  was  near  at  hand  when  foods  could  be  produced  practically  by 
synthetic  methods.  Although  this  hope  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized,  nevertheless,  such  syntheses  as  that  of  alizarin  have  an  indirect 
effect  upon  the  production  of  foods  because  whenever  a  natural  substance 
is  replaced  by  an  artificial  one  a  considerable  amount  of  acreage  is 
rdeased. 

As  far  as  the  animal  organism  is  concerned,  the  hexoses  are  the  most 
important  representatives  of  the  monosaccharides,  and  for  a  long  time  they, 
and  the  corresponding  polysaccharides,  were  the  only  carbohydrates  to  be 
considered  at  all.  It  was  not  until  1892  that  a  sugar  with  five  molecules  of 
carbon  corresponding  to  the  formula  C5H10O6  was  discovered.  In  that 
year  Jastrowitz'  found  a  specimen  of  human  urine  showing  strong  reducing 
properties  but  which  fermented  little  if  any,  and  was  moreover  optically 
inactive.  Salkowski'  then  showed  that  a  pentose  was  present.  In  the 
same  year  Kossel,*  by  the  hydrolysis  of  yeast-nucleic-acid  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  obtained  furfurol,  and  soon  afterwards  Hammarsten '  made  similar 
observations  in  studying  the  nucleoproteid  obtained  from  the  pancreas; 
later  on  Salkowski  •  followed  the  matter  still  further,  and  proved  finally 
that  pentoses  are  present  in  the  above-mentioned  products.  Sugars, 
then,  of  the  five  carbon  series,  have  been  detected  one  after  another  in 
various  products  found  in  the  body,^  especially  in  the  nucleoproteids.    The 

'  See  text-books  on  phannaoology  for  the  physiological  and  pharmacological  action 
of  these  substances. 

'  For  other  special  eases,  see  van  Rijn:  Die  Glykoside,  Berlin,  1900. 
'  Zent.   med.  Wissensch.  19  and  36,  pp.  337  and  593  (1892). 

*  "Ueber  die  Nucleinsfture,"  Verhandl.  physiol.  Gesellsoh,  Berlin,  and  in  Arch. 
Physiol.  Anat.  1898,  157. 

*  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  19,  19  (1894). 

*  Md.  87,  507  (1899). 

'  Z.  Uin.  Med.  84,  160  (1898). 
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pentoses  accordingly  take  part  in  the  construction  of  animal  tissue.  The 
only  pentose  which  has  been  isolated  from  the  organs  and  closely  studied 
is  that  from  the  pancreas-proteids,  which  C.  Neuberg  ^  has  identified 
as  ^xylose  with  the  following  configuration: 


O  OH  H  OH 
HC— C-C— C-CH2OH 
HOHH 

It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  aldoses. 

Recently  Wohlgemuth '  has  isolated  the  same  pentose  from  liver-pro- 
teid.'  According  to  other  investigations,  it  appears  that  the  pentoses  in  the 
animal  organism  are  limited  to  the  class  of  nucleoproteids,  and  in  fact 
that  the  carrier  of  the  pentoses  is  not  the  albumin,  but  rather  the  other 
component  of  the  compound  protein.  This  was  shown,  namely,  by  the 
experiments  of  Ivar  Bang/  who  succeeded  by  warming  pancreas-nucleo- 
proteid  with  dilute  caustic  potash  in  decomposing  it  into  albumin  and  into 
a  product  free  from  albumin,  the  so-called  guanylic  acid.  This  latter  con- 
tains the  ^xylose.  Guanylic  acid  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  mineral 
acids  into  guanine,  glycerol,  and  pentose;  it  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  glycerophosphoric  acid  in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  are  partly  re- 
placed by  guanine  and  partly  by  pentose.  As  to  whether  the  pentose  is 
similarly  combined  in  the  other  nucleoproteids  has  not  yet  been  established. 

The  quantity  of  pentoses  contained  in  the  separate  organs  varies  greatly 
and  depends  directly  upon  the  amount  of  nucleic  substances  present. 
Grund  *  estimates  the  percentage  of  pentoses  (calculated  as  xylose)  present 
in  certain  organs  as  follows: 


Pancreas      2 .48 

Liver 0 .56 

Thymus 0.56 

Submaxillary  Gland 0.53 

Thyroid  Gland 0.50 

Kidneys 0.49 

Spleen 0.46 

Brain 0.22 

Muscle 0.11 . 


The  values  represent  the 
percentage  of  pentose  (cal- 
culated as  xylose)  in  the 
dry  substance. 


As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  first  pentose  was  discovered  in 
urine  and  formed  by  metabolism  in  the  human  organism.    The  disease 

>  Ber.  86,  1467  (1902). 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  37,  475  (1903). 

*  For  further  particulars  and  other  literature,  see  Neuberg  in  Ergeb.   PhsrmoL 
(Asher  and  Spiro),  3,  Abt.  I,  p.  373. 

«  Z.  physiol.  C^hem.  81,  411  (1900-1901). 

•  Ilnd.  86,  111  (1902).    See   also  Bendix  and  Ebetan:  Z.  allg.   Phynol.  2,  Hefi 
1  (1902). 
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causing  the  eliinination  of  this  substance  is  called,  if  we  adopt  the  suggestion 
of  Salkowski,  pentosuria.  Up  to  the  present  time  about  a  dozen  cases 
are  known.  Pentosuria  is  distinctly  different  from  true  diabetes.  It 
exists  for  years  without  showing  the  clinical  indications  of  the  latter 
metabolic  disturbance.  In  rare  cases  the  elimination  of  pentose  has  been 
detected  in  diabetes  also/  but  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  two  diseases.  The  amount  of  pentose  eliminated  varies  in 
individual  cases  between  0.2  and  1  per  cent. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  pentoses  eliminated  in  urine  are,  as  a  rule, 
optically  inactive.  Luzzato/  alone,  has  described  an  optically  active 
pentose.  The  question  next  arises  as  to  the  source  of  pentose  in  urine. 
First  of  all,  Bial  and  Blumenthal '  have  proved  that  pentosuria  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  composition  of  the  diet  and  especially  as  regards  the  amount 
of  pentoses  in  it.  They  have  also  shown  that  with  persons  afflicted  with 
the  disease  the  combustion  of  carbohydrates,  and  thus  also  of  I-arabinose, 
is  perfect.  Pentoses  in  urine,  therefore,  do  not  find  their  source  in  the 
food.  The  next  possibility  which  would  suggest  itself  is  that  perhaps 
they  arise  from  the  breaking  down  of  tissue  and  especially  of  the 
nuclei.  If  this  supposition  were  correct,  we  should  expect  that  the  pentose 
found  in  urine  would  be  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  organs,  namely, 
inactive  xylose.  This  now  is  not  the  case,  as  Neuberg  ^  has  shown,  for 
the  pentose  in  urine  is  arabinose,  and  curiously  enough  almost  alwa3rs  the 
inactive,  racemic  form.  Furthermore,  this  pentose  for  the  most  part  does 
not  exist  free  in  the  urine,  but  is  combined  with  urea.  For  the  present,  we 
can  only  formulate  hypotheses  concerning  its  formation.  Above  all,  we 
are  ignorant  as  to  why  the  pentose  should  nearly  always  be  eliminated  in 
an  inactive  form. 

The  five-carbon  sugars  are  much  more  widely  distributed  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom  than  in  the  animal.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
Dot  been  identified  with  certainty  in  a  free  state,  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  appear  to  be  deposited  in  the  nucleoproteids  of  certain  plants  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  animals,  for  Osborne  and  Harris  *  have  isolated  tritico- 
Dudeic  acid  from  wheat  flour.  This  manner  of  occurrence  is  inappreciable 
IS  compared  with  that  of  high  molecular  pentosans,  i.e.,  polysaccharides 
of  the  pentoses.  These  substances  are  extremely  widely  distributed,  and 
take  part  in  various  ways  in  the  building  up  of  plants.  By  their  hydrolytic 
cleavage  the  simpler  members  of  this  series  are  obtained.  Not  only  the 
pentoses  are  found  as  pentosans,  but  we  have  methyl-pentosans  as  well 


*  Kuls  and  Vogel:  Z.  Biol.  1896, 185. 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  6,  87  (1904). 
'  Deiit.  med.  Wochenachr.  22  (1901). 
«  Ber.  SS,  2243  (1900). 

*  Z.  pbjiiol.  Cheai.  86,  85  (1902). 
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(especially  the  pol3r8accharide8  of  fucose),  which  are  found  everywhere  in 
sea-moss.  The  fucose  pentosans  are  furthermore  found  in  gum-arabic, 
cerasin,  and  gum-tragacanth,  in  the  leaves  of  plane  and  linden  trees,  in  pine 
and  beech  wood,  etc.  The  rhamnoses,  first  found  in  quercUrin,  the  coloring 
principle  contained  in  the  bark  of  dyer's  oak  (Quercris  tirUaria),  are  also 
widely  distributed.  Most  pentosans,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
simple  pentoses.  The  most  important  of  these  are  2-arabinose,  which  is 
obtained  from  different  gums;  and  Z-xylose,  also  called  wood  sugar  because 
it  is  the  most  important  mother  substance  of  lignin  (xylogen).  Xylogen 
is  also  found  in  oat-,  rye-  and  wheat-straw,  etc.  The  pentosans  in 
general  are  by  no  means  simple  compounds,  and  yidd  on  being  sub- 
jected to  hydrolysis  all  sorts  of  different  sugars  of  the  five  and  six  carbon 
series.  Doubtless  there  are  a  great  many  intermediary  products  lying 
between  the  simpler  and  more  involved  complexes.  As  regards  their 
physiological  function  in  the  plant  organism,  our  knowledge  is  still  very 
limited.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  they  are  of  importance  for  the 
nourishment  of  animal  organisms,  particularly  the  herbivora.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  give  some  idea  concerning  the  occurrence  of  pentosans, 
the  values  being  given  in  terms  of  pentose: 


Meadow  hay .  . 
Molasses  fodder 
Rape  cake 
Turnip  .... 
Oil-seed  cake  . 
Acrospires  .  . 
Rice  dour  .   .    . 


Percent. 


21.64 

15.98 

11.50 

2.26 

9.07 

14.12 

5.73 


Bruised  barley 
Sesame  cake 
Table  turnip 
Spinach      .   .   . 
Sauerkraut    .   . 
Coffee  beans 


Per  cent. 


7.96 
3.87 
1.13 
1.02 
0.96 
6.5 


As  regards  the  formation  of  pentoses  in  plant  organisms,  we  have  no 
experimental  data.  Chemically,  we  can,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
easily  account  for  it  in  three  ways.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  of 
the  formation  from  formaldehyde,  which  is  hypothetically  the  first  assim- 
ilation product  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  by  the  green  leaves.  Five 
molecules  of  the  aldehyde  will  condense  to  form  one  molecule  of  pentose 
(5  X  CH2O  =  C5H10O5).  It  is  also  conceivable,  that  glycerose  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  glycerol  is  the  starting-point,  and  from  thence  by  the 
third  method  of  building  up  a  sugar,  namely,  the  addition  of  carbon 
atoms,  the  pentoses  may  be  formed.  Finally  it  is  possible  that  the 
pentoses  are  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  higher  sugars.  At  all  events 
this  relatively  simple  class  of  chemical  compounds  shows  to  what  ex- 
tremely diverse  purposes  the  vegetable  organism  is  capable  of  building 
itedf  up. 
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We  know  absolutdy  nothing  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sugars  of 
the  five  carbon  series  in  the  animal  organism  and  concerning  their  signifi- 
cance in  the  organism.  It  would  seem  most  likely  that  the  source  of  their 
presence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  diet,  although  such  a  relationship  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  traced. 

We  now  come  to  that  group  of  monosaccharides  which  is  most  important 
for  the  animal  organism,  namely,  the  hexoses  of  the  general  formula 
CeHi206.  We  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  the  rule  of  Le  Bel  and 
van 't  Hoff,  there  are  sixteen  possible  isomeric  aldehydes  having  this  gen- 
eral formula.  We  need  consider  here  only  the  mannoses,  the  glucoseSf  the 
galactoses,  and  the  fructoses.  Before  taking  up  these  sugars  in  detail  we 
will  mention  some  of  the  more  important  general  reactions  of  sugars  to 
the  extent  necessary  for  us  to  understand  the  physiological  behavior  of 
different  kinds  of  sugars. 

The  simple  sugars,  in  accordance  with  their  aldehyde  or  ketone  nature, 
are  very  readily  oxidized.  They  reduce,  therefore,  metallic  oxides  on 
warming  their  alkaline  solutions.  Some  of  the  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative methods  of  analysis,  such  as  those  of  Fehling,  Trommer,  and 
Bottcher,  are  based  upon  this  property. 

On  heating  a  solution  of  sugar  in  caustic  soda,  or  potash,  a  decomposition 
takes  place  (Moore's  test).  The  liquid  turns  brown,  and  among  other 
substances,  lactic  acid,  catechol,  and  formic  acid  are  formed. 

If  half  a  cubic  centimeter  of  a  dilute,  aqueous  solution  of  d-glucose  is 
treated  with  a  few  drops  of  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  a-naphthol  in  alco- 
hol and  then  one  cubic  centimeter  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  cau- 
tiously added,  the  zone  of  contact  becomes  reddish  violet  in  color.  On 
shaking,  the  mixtiu*e  assumes  this  color  (Molisch).  This  test  is  often 
used  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sugar  in  proteins,  etc.,  and  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  furfurol  by  the  action  of  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
upon  the  sugar. 

If  a  sugar  solution  is  evaporated  to  dr3mess  and  the  residue  heated 
somewhat,  or  if  the  sugar  itself  is  at  once  exposed  to  direct  heat,  carboni- 
sation takes  place  with  a  characteristic  odor.    The  mass  is  called  caramel. 

An  important  reaction,  and  one  which  has  become  of  great  consequence 
in  the  investigation  of  the  different  kinds  of  sugars,  is  the  combining  of 
many  sugars  with  hydrazines  in  acetic  acid  solution,  water  being  eliminated 
and  hydrazones  formed.  The  most  important  of  these  compounds  are 
those  with  phenyl-hydrazine.*  If  an  approximately  ten  per  cent  aqueous 
solution  of  ^ucose,  for  example,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  in  acetic  acid  and  then  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  ten  or 
fifteen   minutes,  fine  ydlow  needles  are  deposited  whose  composition 

*  Emfl  Fbdier:  "  Verhindungen  des  Phenylhydraiina  mit  den  Zucker&rten,"  Ber. 
IT,  S79  (1884),  and  20,  821  (1887). 
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corresponds  to  the  formula  C18H22N4O4.  This  compound  is  known  as 
glvcoBozane,^  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  two  molecules  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine  upon  one  molecule  of  sugar,  and  in  fact  the  reaction  takes  place 
in  two  stages.  First  the  sugar  combines  with  one  molecule  of  the  base^ 
forming  a  hydrosone  as  follows: 

CH2(0H)  [CH(0H)]8CH0H  .  CHO  -h  CeHftNH  .  NH,  - 

CH2(0H)  [CH(0H)l3  .CHOH:  N  .  NH  .  CeHs  +  HaO. 

J— ^ 

As  this  compound  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water,  this  phase  of  the 
reaction  is  not  noticeable  in  the  reaction  with  glucose.'  Then  on  warm- 
ing with  an  excess  of  phenyl-hydrazine,  the  alcoholic  group  marked  with 
an  *  undergoes  a  peculiar  oxidation.  The  group  is  changed  into  carbonyl^ 
CO,  and  is  thus  capable  of  combining  with  a  second  molecule  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  to  form  an  ozazone  of  the  formula: 

CH20H[CH(OH)]3  .  C  -  CH 

II        II 
CeHj  .  HN  .  N      N  .  NH  .  CeHa 

As  we  shall  soon  see,  fruit-sugar  (fructose)  instead  of  being  an  aldehyde, 

is  a  ketone  with  the  following  structure: 

CH2OH 

I 
CO 

HO— C— H 

H— C— OH 

H— C— OH 

I 

6H2OH 
Now  it  is  possible  to  obtain  exactly  the  same  ^ucosazone  from 
fructose  as  from  d-glucose,  but  in  this  case  the  two  stages  of  the  reaction 
take  place  in  the  reverse  order;  the  ketone  being  first  acted  upon  then  by 
oxidation  an  aldehyde  is  formed,  which  reacts  with  a  second  molecule  of 
phenyl-hydrazine,  as  shown  by  the  following  scheme: 

CH2(0H)  [CH(0H)]8  .  C      CH2(0H) 

II  ♦ 

CeHft  .  HN  .  N 

CH2OH  .  [CH(0H)]3  .  C  -  CH 

II       II 
CcHfi  .  HN  -  N      N  .  NH  .  CeHs 


*  Simflariy  we  ipedc  of  galactotasone,  arabinoflaione,  xylosaione,  maltotaione,  iAe. 
'  With  mannoM  a  difficultly  loluble  phenylhjrdraioDe  ia  formed  and  can  be  ieoiated. 
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Natiiral  and  artificial  sugars  which  reduce  Fehling's  solution  (includ- 
ing milk  sugar  and  maltose)  give  the  above  reaction.  The  products 
obtained  are  very  characteristic,  and  are  the  most  valuable  means  that 
we  possess  for  recognizing  and  separating  the  sugars. 

An  important  property  of  the  natural  sugars  which  has  been  mentioned 
already  is  their  optical  activity.  Quantitative  methods  for  the  anal3r8is 
of  sugars  are  based  upon  this  property,  and  it  serves  for  classifying  the 
sugars  as  well.  Thus  the  dextro-rotary  dextrose  was  first  designated  as 
(f-g^ucose,  and  l»vo-rotary  IsBvulose  as  Z-fructose.  Emil  Fischer  then 
proposed  a  different  method  of  nomenclature  which  shows  the  relation  of 
the  compounds  to  one  another.  The  monoses  derived  from  a  d-,  Z-,  or 
f-monose  are  also  designated  by  the  letters  d-,  {-,  and  %-,  even  when  they 
possess  a  rotary  power  opposite  in  sign  to  that  indicated  by  these  letters. 
In  this  way  Isvulose  is  now  designated  as  d-fructose,  because  of  its  close 
rdation  to  d-glucose,  or  dextrose. 

The  most  interesting  reaction  of  sugar  from  a  biological  standpoint  is 
its  ability  to  undergo  fermentation.  Thus  different  yeasts  cause  dextrose 
to  break  down  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  (alcoholic  fermentation) : 

C«Hi20c  =  2  C2H5OH  -f  2  CO2. 

On  the  other  hand,  bacterium  lactis  converts  it  into  ordinary  lactic 
acid  (lactic  acid  fermentation) : 

CeHi20o  =  2  C3H6O3. 

Fmally  dextrose  may  be  converted  into  but)rric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
hydrogen  by  the  action  of  certain  microbes  (butyric  acid  fermentation) : 

C6Hi20«  =  C4H8O2  -f  2  CO2  -f  2  H2. 

At  this  place  we  shall  not  take  up  these  processes  in  further  detail.  We 
shall  later  on  find  opportunity  for  showing  how  great  an  influence  the 
stereo-configuration  of  the  different  sugars  has  upon  their  fermentability, 
and  how  Emil  Fischer  by  the  aid  of  fermentation  studies  was  able  to 
formulate  hypotheses  and  arrive  at  conclusions  which  are  of  great 
biological  importance  and  form  the  foimdation  of  our  whole  knowledge 
concerning  fermentation  reactions. 

It  remains  still  to  show  certain  relations  between  the  sugars  and  two 
other  classes  of  compoimds,  namely,  their  reduction  products  (the  corre- 
sponding alcohols)  and  their  oxidation  products  (the  acids).  The  former 
rdation  is  at  once  apparent  from  the  following  summary:  glucose  is  the 
alddiyde  of  sorbite,  mannoee  of  mannite,  and  galactose  of  dulcite,  while 
fructose  is  the  ketone  of  mannite.    By  oxidation  we  obtain: 

From  ^licoae,  first  the  monobasic  gluconic  acid,  then  by  further 
azidation  the  dibasic  saccharic  acid. 
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From  mannose,  the  monobasic  mannonic  acid  and  then  the  dibasic 
inannO'9accharic  acid. 

From  galactose  the  monobasic  galactonic  acid  and  then  the  dibasie 
mycicadd. 

Fructose  behaves  quite  differently  on  oxidation.  In  the  case  of  the 
above-mentioned  sugars,  which  are  all  aldoses,  acids  are  obtained  by 
oxidation  having  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  original  sugars. 
Fructose,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  ketone,  and  on  being  oxidized  breaks  down 
into  compounds  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

These  reactions  are  naturally  not  peculiar  to  hexoses,  and  for  the  simpler 
or  higher  monosaccharides  there  are  corresponding  alcohols  as  well  as 
monobasic  and  dibasic  acids.    Thus  we  have  for  example: 


Bioses:      Alcohol 


Trioses: 


CH2OH 

CH2OH 
Glycol 


CH2OH 
CHOH 


i 


H2OH 

Glycerol 


TetFosea: 


CH2OH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

CH2OH 
d-  and  Z- 
Erjrthritol 


Sugar 

CHO 

CH2OH 

Glycolose 

(Glycolaldehyde) 


Monobasic  Acid  Dibasic  Acid 


CO.  OH 

CH2OH 
Glycollic  Acid 


CHO 

A: 


HOH 


i 


H2OH 
Glycerose 


CO.  OH 

CHOH 

CH2OH 


(Glyceraldehyde) 


Glyceric  Acids 


CHO 


CO.  OH 


HOH 
HOH 


H2OH 

d-  and  l- 

Erythrose 


HOH 
HOH 


H2OH 

Erythric 
Acids 


CO.  OH 

CO.  OH 
Oxalic  Acid 


CO.  OH 

CHOH 

COOH 
Tartronic  A(ud 


COOH 

CHOH 

CHOH 

COOH 

Tartaric 

Acids(4) 


Erythritol  was  discovered  by  Lamy  (1852)  in  the  alga  Protoeoeeui 
vulgaris.     It  is  optically  inactive. 

In  the  group  of  the  pentoses,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  arabinoee 
corresponds  to  the  alcohol  arabitol  and  the  two  acids,  arabonic  and  1-triozy^ 
f^utaric,  while  with  xylose  we  have  the  alcohol  xylitol  and  two  correspond- 
ing acids.    Although  these  last  alcohols  and  acids  have  up  to  the  presoit 
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r  not  bam  found  in  nature,  yet  a  native  alcohol  adonitol,  obtained  in  an 
eptieally  inactive  form  from  Adonis  vemalis,  corresponds  to  rhibose,  a 
sugar  of  the  pentose  series  and  which  has  only  been  prepared  synthetically. 
In  the  ease  of  the  sugars  containing  more  than  six  atoms  of  carbon  and 
iriiieh  up  to  the  present  time  have  only  been  obtained  artificially,  the 
wven-earbon  alcohols  perseitol  and  volemitol  are  found  in  nature.  The 
brwfBt  is  present  in  the  unripe  seeds,  leaves,  and  pericarp  of  Persea  gratis- 
tima^  while  the  latter  is  contained  in  Lactarius  volemus,  and  has  recently 
been  prepared  from  the  rhizomes  of  several  species  of  Primula. 

Of  the  four  above-mentioned  hexoses,  glucose,  galactose,  fructose  and 
toannose,  only  the  first  three  are  found  in  the  animal  organism.  d-Mannose 
'b  found  only  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  partly  as  such  (for  example,  in 
the  sap  of  Japanese  AmorphopkaUus  Kanjako) ,  to  some  extent  as  glucoside- 
Uke  compounds  (thus,  strophantobiose  decomposes  into  d-mannose  and 
rhamnose),  and  finally  very  extensively  in  anhydride-like,  condensation 
products  known  as  mannans. 

Fructose  occurs  similarly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  likewise  either 
irtt  or  combined.  In  the  former  state  it  is  seldom  found  pure,  but  usually 
ts  mixed  with  other  sugars  as  a  component  of  many  fruits.  Fructose  is 
formed,  furthermore,  by  the  hydrolysis  of  many  vegetable  substances ; 
thus,  of  inulin,  the  reserve-substance  in  the  tubers  of  dahlia,  helianthus, 
tveet  potato,  elecampane,  etc. 

Its  most  important  occurrence  is  in  cane  sugar,  by  the  hydrolysis  of 
viuch  one  molecule  of  d-glucose  and  one  molecule  of  d-fructose  are 
obtained.    This  mixture  is  known  as  invert  sugar. 

In  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom,  fructose  is  not  often  found.  In 
booev  it  occurs  together  with  glucose.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the 
urine  after  one  has  eaten  considerable  fruit.  In  rare  cases  it  is  found  in 
Ivfer  amounts  in  the  urine  of  a  diabetic.  That  fructose  occurs  normally 
i&  tnimal  tissues  is  extremely  doubtful.^ 

Grape  sugar,  d-^ucose,  glucose  or  dextrose,  as  it  is  variously  called, 
pltjs  without  question  the  most  important  rdle  of  all  the  monosaccharides 
in  the  inimal  system.  It  is  this  form  which  carbohydrates  in  general 
isume  before  absorption  and  assimilation.  As  cf-glucose  the  greater  part 
<' the  earbohydrate  is  conducted  from  organ  to  organ,  from  the  place  of 
•borage  to  the  place  of  consumption.  Glucose  is  always  present  in  the 
^lood,  and  the  amount  varies  only  within  narrow  limits,  averaging  from 
WB  to  O.l  per  cent  in  different  animals.'  These  figures,  however,  are  not 
^^mite,  because  glucose  is  not  the  only  sugar  that  is  found  in  blood.     On 

'  a  Aaer  and  Adler:  PflOser't  Areh.  110,  09  (1905);  Neuberg  snd  Sirauai:  Z. 
9kfmL  Ombi.  Se.  233  (1902);  Rudolf  Ofner:  Monatsh.  26,  1153  (1904);  26,  1165 
(MS);  and  Z.  pbyifaJ.  Cbem.  46,  359  (1905). 

'  Sat  Leeteie  XXIU. 
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the  other  hand,  it  is  not  true,  as  Asher  and  Rosenfdd^  have  recently 
shown,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  glucose,  or  perhaps  all  of  it,  is  present 
in  a  combined  state.  Glucose  from  blood  diffuses  through  a  parchment 
membrane,  even  when  the  outer  liquid  is  a  blood  deficient  in  sugar,  made 
so  by  the  action  of  yeast.  Glucose  is  also  present  in  certain  organs  (mus- 
cles). It  is  often  hard  to  decide  whether  the  glucose  found  was  pre-formed^ 
or  whether  it  has  been  produced  secondarily  from  a  carbohydrate  of  higher 
molecular  weight  by  hydrolytic  fermentation.  Normal  human  urine  fre- 
quently contains  glucose,  but  always  in  very  small  quantities.  It  may 
appear  in  larger  amounts  after  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates,  especially  after 
large  amounts  of  grape  sugar  have  been  taken  into  the  system.  This  is 
spoken  of  as  alimentary  glycosuria} 

The  elimination  of  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has 
been  observed  after  the  introduction  of  numerous  chemical  substances  into 
the  system,  as,  for  example,  strychnin,  curari,  phosphorus,  etc. 

The  most  interesting  form  of  glycosuria  is  that  produced  by  phloridsia 
and  known  as  phloridzin-iliabetes.  Phloridzin'  is  a  glucoside  obtained 
from  the  root-bark  of  apple,  peer,  cherry,  and  plum  trees,  and  yields  by 
hydrolysis  glucose  and  phloretin: 

C21H24O10  +  H2O  =  C6H12O6  +  C15H14O5 

phloretin 

The  phloretin  is  decomposed  further  into  phloroglucinol  and  phloretic 
acid: 

CisHuOfi  +  H2O  =  C6H3(OH)3  4-  CeHioOa 

phloroglucinol    phloretic  acid 

We  shall  consider  these  artificially-produced  glucosurias  at  another 
place. 

Glucosuria  has  been  observed,  furthermore,  by  Hofmeister^  when  he 
fed  starch  to  starved  dogs.  B5hm  and  Hoffmann'  have  described  the 
appearance  of  large  amounts  of  sugar  in  the  urine  of  cats  which  were 
confined  and  protected  from  cooling  off  by  coverings.  Glucosuria  can 
also  be  produced  by  a  cold. 

Glucose  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  partly  as 
such,  partly  in  large  storage  deposits  in  the  form  of  starch,  and  partly  as 


>  Aaher  and  Rosenfeld:  Zentr  Physiol.  19,  449  (1905). 

>  Gbnoeming  sugar  in  urine,  see  Pfliiger,  SchOndorf,  and  Wensd;  Pfluger's  Arch.  106, 
121  (1904).  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  chloroform,  for  example,  when  boiled  in 
alkaline  solution  shows  a  strong  reducing  power. 

*  J.  S.  Stan:  Ann.  80,  192  (1840). 

*  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  26,  356  (1890). 

*  Ibid,  6,  271  and  375  (1878). 
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the  frameworkHSubstance  in  all  varieties  of  cellulose.  Finally  it  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  a  great  number  of  glucosides. 

The  last  member  of  this  series  which  we  have  to  consider  is  galactose. 
X7p  to  the  present  time  it  has  never  been  detected  with  certainty  in  the 
free  state.  It  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  certain  vegetable  glucosides, 
for  example,  digitonin  and  sapotoxin. 

On  the  other  hand,  numerous  polymers  of  galactose,  the  so-called  galac^ 
ianeSf  are  known,  some  of  which  yield  galactose  alone  on  hydrolysis,  while 
some  give  other  sugars  as  well. 

In  the  animal  organism,  galactose  is  present  chiefly  in  milk-sugar,  but 
similariy  it  has  been  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  cerebron  (see  page  20). 
We  know  very  little  concerning  the  formation  of  galactose  or  of  milk- 
sugar.  There  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  certain  well-known  higher 
sugars  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  yield  galactose,  but  it  is  very 
questionable  that  there  is  any  direct  connection  between  the  galactose  in 
the  nourishment  and  that  of  milk-sugar.  We  shall  come  back  to  this 
point  in  the  discussion  of  the  latter  compound. 

At  this  place  we  will  consider  two  compounds  which  are  very  closely 
related  to  glucose,  namely,  glucuronic  acid  and  glucosamine  (chitosamine) . 

Glucuronic  acid  (also  written  glycuronic)  is  a  derivative  of  glucose. 
Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer  *  suspected  this,  for  they  realized  that  the  com- 
pound combined  the  properties  of  an  acid,  an  aldehyde,  and  a  polyvalent 
alcohol.  It  was  not  proved,  however,  until  Thierf elder*  succeeded  in 
chan^ng  ^neuronic  acid  into  c{-saccharic  acid,  and  Fischer  and  Piloty' 
effected  its  synthesis  from  d-saccharic  acid.  By  the  work  of  the  last 
named,  the  configuration  was  established,  as  shown  by  the  following 
summary: 


CHO 

HCOH 

HOCH 

HCOH 

HCOH 

CH3OH 

CO.  OH 
HCOH 
HOCH 
HCOH 
HCOH 
CO.  OH 

CHO 

HCOH 

HOCH 

HC;OH 

HCOH 

CJO.OH 

d-Glucose 

d-Saccharic  acid 

422  (1879). 

d-Glucuronic  acid 

*  Z.  phyrioL  Cheoi.  S, 

*  Ibid.  11,  389  (1887). 

*  Bcr.  S4,  S21  (1891). 
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Glucuronic  acid  itself  is  not  crystalline,  but  on  boiling  its  solution, 
glucurone  lactone,  CeHgOe,  crystallizes  out: 

CHO  .  CHOH  .  CH  .  CHOH  .  CHOH  .  CO. 
i O 

Glucuronic  acid  does  not  occur  free  in  the  animal  organism,  and  the 
uncombined  acid  has  not  yet  been  positively  identified  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Its  derivatives  are  always  present  to  a  slight  extent  in  urine, 
in  the  blood,  and  in  the  liver .^  It  has  always  been  found  present  in  ester- 
like coupling  with  various  compounds  from  which  the  glucuronic  acid  may 
be  prepared  by  saponifying  reagents.  In  normal  urine  we  find  phenol-, 
indoxyl-,  and  skatoxyl-glucuronic  acids.  These  compounds  are  of  much 
less  importance  than  those  well-known  compounds  of  glucuronic  acid  with 
different  substances  introduced  into  the  body.  Glucuronic  acid  pairs  with 
members  of  the  aliphatic  series  (alcohols,  aldehydes,  ketones,  etc.)  and  also 
of  the  aromatic  series.  The  best  known  of  these  compounds  are  those  with 
camphor  and  chloral,  although  the  number  of  conjugated  d-glucuronic 
acids  that  have  been  studied  is  very  large.'  According  to  their  entire 
behavior  they  may  be  regarded  as  glucosides. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  way  in  which  glucuronic  acid  is  formed  has 
not  been  clearly  decided.  Again,  we  know  nothing  regarding  the  amount 
formed  under  normal  conditions,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  acid  is 
oxidizfed  further  in  the  organism  when  no  compound  capable  of  combining 
with  it  is  present.  It  would  seem  most  probable  that  it  is  formed  from 
glucose,  but,  as  Emil  Fischer*  has  stated,  it  is  diflBcult  to  understand  a 
direct  transformation  here.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  in  such  a  case  the 
oxidation  should  take  place  at  the  primary  alcohol  group  rather  than  at 
the  readily-oxidizable  aldehyde  group.  Emil  Fischer  assumes,  therefore, 
that  by  the  introduction  of  substances  such  as  camphor,  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate combination  with  the  glucose  so  that  the  aldehyde  group  is  thus 
protected  from  oxidation.  Then  by  oxidation  of  the  free  primary  alcohol 
group,  the  glucuronic  acid  compound  is  formed. 

Thierfelder*  called  attention  to  another  source  of  glucuronic  acid  by 
showing  that  when  camphor  and  chloral  hydrate  are  fed  to  hungry  dogs 
the  corresponding  conjugated  acid  is  eliminated  in  the  urine.     It,  therefore. 


»  Paul  Mayer  and  Carl  Neuberg:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  29.  256  (1900).  Paul  Mayer:  tWrf. 
88,  518  (1901).  Lepine  and  Boulud:  Compt.  rend.  1S3,  138  (1901);  134,  398  (1902); 
141,  453  (1905). 

*  Hildebrandt  has  recently  studied  a  large  number  of  these  compounds.  See  sum- 
mary in  article  by  Neuberg  on  Pentoses  and  Glucuronic  Acid,  Eigeb.  Physiol.  (Asher 
and  Spiro),  8  Abt  I,  p.  373. 

»  E.  Fischer  and  O.  Piloty:  Ber.  24,  521  (1891). 

«  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  10,  163  (1886). 
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seemed  probable  that  the  glucuronic  acid  was  formed  from  decomposed 
albumin.  According  to  recent  investigations  concerning  the  reserve 
stores  of  sugar  in  the  starved  organism,  especially  of  glycogen,  all  such 
conclusions  have  become  doubtful.  Furthermore,  the  whole  question 
of  the  formation  of  glucuronic  acid  from  albumin  coincides  with  that  of 
carbohydrates  from  proteins.  At  another  place  we  shall  discuss  this 
problem  in  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  an  observation  made  by  Salkowski 
and  Neuberg*  is  worthy  of  mention  here.  They  found  that  glucuronic 
acid  when  exposed  to  intense  putrefaction  goes  over  into  the  aldopentose, 
Uaylose,  with  the  splitting  off  of  carbonic  acid. 

CHO  COH 

HCOH  HCOH 

HOCH  HOCH 

HCOH  HCOH 

HCOH  H2COH 


C0.< 


OH 

cWJlucuronic  acid  i-Xylose 

We  have  met  with  I-xylose  before.  It  is  found  in  the  nucleoproteids  of 
the  pancreas  and  liver,  and  is  perhaps  the  sole  pentose  occurring  in  the 
animal  organism.  This  observed  transformation  connects  the  aldo- 
hexose,  glucose,  with  the  aldopentose,  xylose.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that 
the  formation  of  xylose  in  the  animal  system  may  take  place  in  a  similar 
way.  For  the  present  we  have  no  precise  knowledge  about  this  process, 
and  we  know  just  as  little  regarding  the  place  of  formation  of  glucuronic 
acid,  i.e.,  in  what  part  of  the  body  the  compound  is  synthesized.  It  is 
extremely  probable  that  it  is  not  limited  to  a  single  organ.' 

Glucuronic  acid  is  to  be  considered  as  a  substance  which  protects  the 
organism  against  the  action  of  various  kinds  of  substances  some  of  which 
are  formed  in  the  body  while  some  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  cells 
of  the  body  from  the  outside.  It  combines  with  these  substances  and 
makes  them  harmless.  We  shall  subsequently  meet  with  other  compounds 
(^ycocoU,  sulphuric  acid)  which  perform  the  same  task.  The  poisons 
thus  neutralized  are  almost  always  substances  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
in  the  organism  by  direct  oxidation.  Glucuronic  acid  may  combine 
directly  with  these  poisons,  that  is,  without  the  latter  undergoing  any 


>  Z.  phymol  Chem.  86,  261  (1902). 

*  Joltua  Pohl:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Phann.  41, 97  (1898). 
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other  change.  This  is,  for  example,  the  case  with  substances  containing 
an  hydroxyl  group.  Thus,  trimethyl  carbinol  introduced  into  the  system 
is  eliminated  in  the  urine  as  a  conjugated  glucuronic  acid:^ 

(CH3)3  .  COH  +  CeHioOy  -  (CH3)3  •  CO.CeHgOe  +  H2O 

Many  compounds,  however,  are  not  chemically  suitable  for  coupling 
with  glucuronic  acid.  They  are  prepared  for  combination  by  the  action 
of  the  animal  body  either  by  reduction,  by  oxidation,  by  hydration,  or  by 
the  two  last-named  processes  acting  together.  Thus,  for  example,  chloral 
hydrate  *  and  butylchloral  hydrate  •  are  reduced.  The  former  is  changed 
into  trichlorethyl  alcohol,  and  this  combines  with  glucuronic  acid,  the 
conjugated  acid  being  eliminated  in  the  urine.  The  compound  formed  is 
known  as  urochiorcdic  acid: 

/OH 
CI3C  .  CH  +  2  H  =  a3C  .  CH2OH  4-  HaO, 

a3C  .  CH2OH  +  CeHioOj  =  CI3C  .  CH2O  .  CflHgOe  4-  H2O. 

A  preliminary  oxidation  takes  place  in  the  case  of  o-nitrotoluol  *  it  being 
changed  in  the  organism  of  the  dog  to  nitrobenzyl  alcohol: 

NO2  .  C6H4  .  CH3  4-0  =  NO2  .  C6H4  .  CH2OH, 
NO2  .  C6H4CH2OH  4-  CeHioOy  =  NO2  .  C6H4  .  CH2O  .  CflHgOe  +  H2O. 

Many  camphor  varieties  undergo  a  similar  preliminary  oxidation. 

In  other  cases  the  animal  organism  causes  the  poisonous  substance  to 
take  on  water,  and  oxidation  may  take  place  simultaneously.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  transformation  of  thujone  into  thujone  hydrate,* 
which  then  unites  with  glucuronic  acid: 

OC10H17OH  4-  CeHioOy  =  OC10H17O  .CcHftOe  4-  H2O. 

Camphene  •  is  changed  into  camphene  glycol : 

C10H16  4-0  4-  H2O  =  HO  .  C10H16  .  OH. 

As  the  above  equations  show,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  coupling 
is  in  all  cases  the  same,  except  that  sometimes  the  poison  can  unite  directly 
with  the  glucuronic  acid  (or  glucose  —  see  above),  while  otherwise  this 


>  Tliierfelder  and  von  Mering:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  9,  511  (1885). 

'  von  Mering:  ibid.  6,  4S0  (1882).    von  Mering  and  MubcuIus:  Ber.  8,  662  (1875). 

■  KiiU:  Pfliiger'8  Arch.  28,  506  (1882);  33,  221  (1883). 

•  JafT6:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  2.  47  (1878-79),  and  Ber.  12,  1092  (1878). 

•  Emil  Fromm  and  Hermann  Hildebrandt:  Z  physiol.  Chem.  33,  579  (1901). 

•  Fromm,  Hildebrandt,  and  acraens:  OnJ.  37,  189  (1902-03). 
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union  is  possible  only  after  the  animal  organism  itself  has  produced  some 
change  in  the  objectionable  substance.^ 

Quite  different  from  glucuronic  acid  in  its  properties  is  the  compound 
<^^ueo6amine,  also  known  as  chitosamine.  It  was  first  prepared  in  large 
amounts  from  the  chitin  of  lobster  shells,'  and  later,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
from  mucin  substances  and  as  a  cleavage  product  of  proteins.  The  con- 
stitution of  glucosamine  has  been  recently  cleared  up  by  Fischer  and 
Leuchs.'  It  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  either  d-glucose  or  dr 
mannoee,  in  which  the  hydroxyl  of  the  a  position  is  replaced  by  the  amido 
group,  NHa.    Its  configuration  is  the  following: 

H         H         OH 
CHa(OH)—  C  —  C  —  C  —  CH(NH2).CH0 
6h      OH      H 

Glucosamine  is  a  very  interesting  compound.  It  forms  an  intermediate 
st^  between  the  hexoses  and  the  hydroxy-a-amino  acids,  which  we  will 
soon  meet  with  as  cleavage  products  of  the  proteins,  so  that  glucosamine, 
in  a  sense,  forms  a  bridge  between  the  proteins  and  the  carbohydrates. 
At  present  we  know  nothing  concerning  the  physiological  significance  of 
glucosamine.  It  does  not  occur  free  in  the  above-mentioned  substances, 
but  in  a  polymeric  form  either  alone  or  with  other  sugars. 

Finally  there  remains  one  other  amino-sugar  to  mention  which  we  have 
already  touched  upon,  namely,  galactosamine.  It  was  discovered  by  Schulx 
and  Ditthom  and  represents  a  component  of  the  glucoproteids  in  the  albu- 
minous ^and  of  the  frog.     Its  constitution  is  not  known  at  present. 

'  a.  Fromm't  Die  chemiBchen  Schutimittel  des  TierkOipera  bei  Vergiftungen,  StrasB- 
buig,  1903. 

>  Ledderhofle:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  2,  213  (187g-79);  4,  139  (1880).  H.  Steudd:  tbid. 
34,  353  (1902). 

•  Ber.  36,  3787  (1902);  86,  24  (1903). 
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CARBOHYDRATES. 
II. 

POLTBACCHARIDES. 

The  polysaccharides,  or  compound  sugars,  which  we  now  have  to 
consider,  can  be  regarded,  as  we  have  seen,  as  glucosides  of  sugar  itself;  in 
other  words,  they  are  formed  from  simpler  sugars  with  elimination  of 
water;  and,  conversely,  by  the  action  of  hydrolyzing  agents  (chemicals  or 
ferments),  they  may  be  broken  down  into  their  separate  components,  i.e., 
simple  sugars.  In  discussing  the  monosaccharides,  we  often  found  oppor- 
tunity to  point  out  how  widely  distributed  these  complicated  sugars  are, 
for  the  simple  sugars  themselves  in  some  cases  only  occur  in  nature  in  this 
state.  Biologically  this  group  assumes  a  distinctive  position.  The  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms  store  their  reserves  of  carbohydrates  in  this 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  many  representatives  of  the  class  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  intermediary  products  between  the  more  complicated 
and  simpler  sugars,  and  owe  their  origin  to  a  progressive,  spontaneous 
hydrolysis.  In  the  center  of  all  these  processes  of  transformation  taking 
place  in  the  animal  organism,  we  find  the  hexoses,  especially  glucose; 
whether  a  complicated  sugar  molecule  such  as  starch  breaks  down,  or 
whether  such  a  one  as  glycogen  is  formed,  for  example.  In  the  plant 
organism  the  relations  are  to  some  extent  similar,  except  that  here,  as  has 
been  previously  mentioned,  the  sugars  of  the  five-carbon  series  are  more 
common.  It  is,  however,  still  an  open  question  as  to  whether  the 
simple  pentoses  here  take  such  a  central  position  in  the  metabolism 
of  carbohydrates  as  the  hexoses  in  the  animal  system,  for  up  to  the 
present  time  the  pentoses  are  known  almost  exclusively  in  the  form  of 
polysaccharides  (pentosans,  etc.),  concerning  the  formation  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  still  very  limited. 

The  group  of  polysaccharides  is  subdivided,  according  to  the  number  of 
sugar  molecules  which  enter  into  their  composition,  into  di-,  tri-,  tetrasac- 
charides,  etc.,  and  the  true  polysaccharides. 

The  disaccharides  ^  consist  of  two  molecules  of  the  simple  sugar  minus 

*  Here  only  the  hexobiowB  are  considered,  i.e.,  those  composed  of  two  molecules  of 
hexose.  There  are  also  bioses  built  up  of  sugars  containing  fewer  carbon  atoms,  for 
example,  gluco-apioee,  which  is  built  up  from  ^-oxymethyl-tetrose  (^iose)  and  glucose, 
and  is  obtained  from  the  glucoside  in  Petrosdinum  apixn.  Again,  we  have  the  mano- 
rtiamnoses  prepared  from  strophanthin. 
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one  mdeeuk)  of  water.     This  conception  corrcBponds  to  the  empirical 
formula: 

CiiHaOii  -  (CeHi206)2  -  H2O    or    Ci2H220n  +  HjO  -  2  (CeHi206). 

They  correspond  in  their  behavior  to  the  monosaccharides.  Cane- 
sugar  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  its  alkaline  solution  is  not  capable  of 
reducing  metallic  oxides,  whereas  the  other  disaccharides  retain  entirely 
the  properties  of  the  aldehyde  alcohols.  The  exceptional  behavior  of 
cane-sugar  has  been  ascribed  to  a  protected  position  of  its  aldehyde  and 
ketone  groups. 

To  this  group  bdong  sugars  which  are  found  in  nature  as  such,  besides 

other  sugars  which  are  formed  by  cleavage  from  sugars  of  higher  molecular 

weight.    Cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  and  maltose  are  of  especial  importance, 

whereas  the  remaining  members  of  the  group  are,  according  to  their 

occurrence  and  importance,  of  only  limited  interest.     Worthy  of  men- 

tXKi  are  trehalose,  first  found  in  ergot  of  rye;  gentiobiose,  obtained  from 

pDtianose  by  partial  hydrolysis  produced  by  invertin  or  very  dilute 

lulphuric  acid;  and  cellose  (cellobiose),  which  is  believed  to  stand  in  the 

nme  rdation  to  cellulose  as  maltose  to  starch,  but  has  not  yet  been  found 

in  the  vegetable  kingdom.     Melibiose  is  another  hexobiose,  and  is  formed 

by  partial  inversion  of  either  melitriose  or  of  raffinose,  either  by  the  action 

o(  (filute  adds  or  by  certain  varieties  of  yeast. 

Before  discussing  the  above-mentioned,  more  important  disaccharides, 
le  must  mention  two  other  hexobioses  which  have  been  obtained  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  namely,  isomaltose  and  isolactose.  The  former  was 
ijntheBiaed  by  Emil  Fischer  from  grape-sugar  by  the  action  of  cold,  fuming 
bjdiochloric  acid,  and  is  said  to  be  formed,  on  the  other  hand,  together 
*ith  maltose  by  the  breaking  down  of  starch.  It  must  be  mentioned, 
itowever,  that  the  identification  of  isomaltose  in  most  cases  has  not  been 
Qtireij  satisfactory,  so  that  we  are  still  unable  to  tell  much  about  the 
boikfing  up  and  breaking  down  of  carbohydrates  in  plant  and  animal 
vpninns,  and  especially  because  it  seems  probable  that  quite  a  number 
of  (fifferent  products  have  been  designated  as  maltose  by  various  inves- 
tifpUore.  Isomaltose  excited  the  interest  of  biologists  in  particular  when, 
ia  1898,  A.  C.  Hill  *  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  from  grape-sugar  by  the  aid 
^  the  maltoglucase  of  yeast,  and  likewise  by  the  so-called  taka-diastase 
from  AtpergiUus  aryme.  Hill  added  the  ferment  to  concentrated  solutions 
of  pape^ugar,  and  showed  that  the  fermentation  reaction  was  to  some 
csteat  a  reversible  process.     Hill  himself  regarded  the  product  formed 


'  i.GWm.  8oe.  7S»  634  (1896);  Ber.  84, 1380  (1001);  Proe.  Chem.  Soc.  19,  99  (1901); 
n.  IM  (1901). 
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as  maltose.  Emmerling^  showed,  however,  that  isomaltose  was  chiefly 
present  in  this  case.  Later  on  we  shall  take  up  the  syntheses  produced 
by  the  action  of  ferments  more  in  detail,  as  well  as  their  biological  impor- 
tance.' 

Isolactose  occupies  a  quite  similar  position,  and  has  been  obtained  by 
Fischer  and  Armstrong '  from  a  mixture  of  d-glucose  and  d-galactose  under 
the  influence  of  lactoglucase. 

Cane-sugar,  also  known  as  sucrose,  saccharose,  and  saccharobiose,  is  of 
great  importance  for  plant  and  animal  organisms.^  It  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  reserve-stores  of  all  Phanerogamia,  and  is  found  chiefly  in 
tissues  containing  no  chlorophyll,  although  it  is  present  in  smaller  quan- 
tities in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  It  occurs  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
stalk  of  the  sugar-millet  (sorghum)  and  sugar-cane,  in  the  sap  of  certain 
kinds  of  palm,  that  of  the  sugar-maple,  the  birch  and  the  carob  tree  (St. 
John's  bread).  Considerable  amounts  are  found  in  the  ripe  fruits  and 
leaves  of  various  growths.  At  present  the  sugar-beet  is  cultivated  exten- 
sively on  account  of  the  cane-sugar  it  contains,  and,  together  with  the 
sugar-cane,  forms  the  source  of  practically  all  commercial  sugar. 

This  important  food  and  condiment  has  never  been  positively  identified 
in  the  animal  organism.  It  is  certain  that  it  takes  no  part  in  intermediary 
metabolism.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  cane-sugar  introduced  into 
the  veins  is  not  utilized,  but  passes  off  unchanged  in  the  urine.  In  order 
for  this  sugar  to  be  of  value  to  the  animal  organism,  it  must  first  be 
subjected  to  hydrolysis  in  the  digestive  tract.* 

Cane-sugar,  as  proved  by  Liebig  in  the  year  1834,  corresponds  in  its 
composition  to  the  formula  C12H22O11.  It  decomposes  under  the  action 
of  hydrolytic  agents  into  one  molecule  of  d-fructose  and  one  of  d-glucose. 
Since  the  d-fructose  in  this  mixture  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  more 
to  the  left  than  d-glucose  does  to  the  right,  the  product  is  kevorotary,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  opposite  direction  as  compared  with  cane-sugar,  which  is 
strongly  dextrorotary.  For  this  reason  this  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the 
two  hexoses  obtained  by  the  cleavage  of  cane-sugar  is  called  inveri-sugar, 
and  the  process  is  spoken  of  as  inversion.*  Its  formation  was  first  studied 
by  Dubrunfaut  ^  in  1830.  Mixtures  of  fruit-  and  grape-sugars,  moreover, 
occur  very  extensively  in  nature  (honey,  fruit,  etc.). 

'  Ber.  34,  600  and  2206  (1901). 
'  See  lecture  on  Fermenta. 

*  Ber.  36,  3144  (1902). 

*  E.  Schuljje  and  S.  Frankfurt:  Z.  physiol.  C^hem.  20,  511  (1895). 

»  Claude  Bernard:  " Lc^ona  aur  le  Diabete,"  p.  249  (1877).  Friti  Voit:  Dcut.  Ardi. 
kiln.  Med.  68,  523  (1897). 

*  This  term  is  also  used  in  general  to  denote  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  com* 
pp"Mid  carbohydrates  into  simple  sugars.     The  opposite  change  is  called  revenion. 

-  Compt.  rend.  26,  308  (1847);  29,  51  (1849);  42,  901  (1856). 
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liilk-sugar,  also  called  lactose  or  lactobiose,  occurs  similarly  in  nature, 
and  was  described  as  long  ago  as  1615  by  Fabricio  Bartoletti  in  the 
"  Encyclopedia  dogmatica/'  and  described  in  1700  by  Testi  and  in  1715 
by  Vallisneri  as  a  newly-discovered  medicine.  Milknsugar  is  found  in  vary- 
ing amounts  in  the  milk  of  all  mammals.  During  confinement  it  is  often 
found  in  small  quantities  in  the  urine.^  Similarly  in  calving  it  has  been 
detected  in  the  urine  for  several  days  before  and  after  the  birth.  Again 
after  weaning,  sugar  is  wont  to  pass  off  through  the  kidneys.  Recently, 
Porcher '  has  carefully  studied  the  origin  of  the  lactose  in  milk.  He  found 
that  extirpation  of  the  breast-glands  of  milch-goats  and  cows  ^oon  caused 
a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  glucose  appeared  in  the  urine.  These  experiments  make  it  seem 
very  probable  that  the  milk-sugar  is  first  formed  in  the  breast,  and  appar- 
ently from  glucose  alone,  and  not  out  of  the  glucose  and  galactose  in  the 
food 

Milk-sugar  has  never  been  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.'  On 
being  subjected  to  hydrol3rsis  it  breaks  up  into  one  molecule  of  glucose 
and  one  of  galactose.  By  oxidizing  it  with  nitric  acid,  mucic  acid, 
COOH  .  (CH0H>4  .  COOH,  is  formed. 

Maltose,  also  called  malt-sugar,  maltobiose,  ptyalose,  and  cerealose, 
occupies  a  quite  different  position  from  the  above  two  disaccharides.  It 
is  a  cleavage  product  of  starch,  and  in  fact  an  intermediary  product  which 
usually  is  immediately  hydrolyzed  further  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  It  is 
true  that  small  amounts  of  maltose  are  met  with  now  and  then  in  plant 
organisms,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  here  also  a  transitory  product 
m  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates.  Recent  investigations  make  it  seem 
probable  that  maltose  is  also  found  as  a  glucoside  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  animal  organs  Giver,  blood,  etc.)  maltose  has  been  repeatedly  found, 
although  always  in  small  amounts;  and  furthermore,  in  many  cases  the 
methods  of  identification  have  not  been  entirety  satisfactory.  The  most 
important  manner  of  formation  is  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  upon  starch. 

As  long  ago  as  1785  Irvine,  and  in  1815  Kirchhoff,^  observed  that  extract 
of  malt  was  capable  of  breaking  down  starch.  The  sugar  formed  was 
recognized  first  by  Dubrunfaut*  in  1822.  The  active  principle  in  malt, 
the  so-called  diastase,  was  first  isolated  by  Payen  and  Persoz.*    Starch 


>  a.  Frazui  Hofmeister:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  1, 101  (1877-78).     P.  Kaltenbach:  ibid. 
t,  900  (1878-79).     F.  A.  Lemaire:  ttfid,  21,  442  (189^96). 

>  Ch.  Porcher:  Compt.  rend.  141,  73  and  467  (1905). 

*  Bouchardat  [Compt.  rend.  73,  462  (1871)]  claimed  to  have  found  milk-eugar  in  the 
fipe  fruit  of  aeknu  mpoia,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed. 

«  Sdiweigger's  J.  16,  389. 

*  Ann.  diim.  phys.  8,  21  and  178. 

*  Ihid.  8, 63, 66,  73,  and  337. 
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does  not  decompose  into  maltose  alone,  but  quite  a  number  of  other  prod* 
ucts  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  whole  process  of  dissolving  the 
starch  by  the  action  of  diastase  has  been  made  the  subject  of  countless 
studies.  A  large  number  of  intermediate  products  have  been  bolated 
and  provided  with  special  names,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here  all  the  transformation  products  that  have  been  described,  for  their 
manner  of  formation  and  their  chemical  characteristics  are  not  yet  accu- 
rately known.  The  reason  for  this  is  mainly  that  we  are  in  doubt  con- 
cerning the  homogeneity  of  the  starting  material,  the  starch  itself,  and 
know  still  less  concerning  diastase. 

Ferments,  corresponding  in  their  action  to  this  malt-diastase,  are  widely 
distributed  in  nature,  and  take  an  important  part  in  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates  in  plants.  They  give  back  to  the  metabolism  of  the  plant 
its  reserve-stores,  the  insoluble  starch. 

The  animal  organism,  as  well,  is  known  to  contain  ferments  which  dis- 
solve starch  and  convert  it  into  sugars,  and  in  this  process  maltose  is 
formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  which  then  breaks  down  into  two 
molecules  of  grape-sugar.  Later  on  we  shall  have  to  consider  such  trans- 
formations in  detail.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  however,  that  in  the 
breaking  down  of  glycogen,  the  stored  carbohydrate  of  the  animal  S3rstem, 
maltose  has  also  been  observed. 

Polysaccharides  which  are  anhydrides  of  three  and  four  sugar  molecules 
are  also  known  and  have  been  accurately  described,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
more  complicated  compound  sugars  we  know  nothing  at  present  concern- 
ing the  number  of  sugar  molecules  which  take  part  in  their  formation. 
We  know  of  a  trisaccharide,  rhamninose,  which  is  composed  of  two  pentoses 
and  one  hexose;  this  is  obtained  in  the  decomposition  of  a  glucoside 
obtained  in  the  fruit  of  RfiamniLS  infectoria,  the  xanthorhamnin.  Rham- 
ninose  breaks  down  into  two  molecules  of  rhamnose  and  one  molecule  of 
d-glucose.  Trisaccharides  composed  of  three  molecules  of  hexose  are 
more  widely  distributed  in  nature.  Of  these  we  will  mention  rafi&nose 
(also  known  as  melitriose  or  goss3rpose)  which  is  found  in  different  plants 
and  in  the  sugar-beet.  A  tetrasaccharide,  stachyose,  (manna-tetrasac- 
charide),  is  known,  and  was  first  obtained  from  the  manna  of  ash.  On 
being  treated  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  takes  on  water,  and  is  decom- 
posed into  one  molecule  of  d-fructose,  one  of  d-glucose,  and  two  of 
d-galactose. 

The  higher  polysaccharides  have  been  studied  but  little.  We  know 
merely  that  the  complete  hydrolysis  of  these  compounds  gives  mono- 
saccharides as  final  products.  We  know  nothing,  however,  concerning 
the  number  of  molecules  of  simple  sugar  which  take  part  in  their  formsr 
tion.  To  the  widely  different  substances  of  this  large  group  the  general 
formula  (CeHio05)x  is  given,  which  signifies  that  the  compound  is  com- 
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posed  of  x-molecules  of  sugar  anhydrides.  The  attempt  has  frequently 
been  made  to  determine  the  molecular  weight  of  many  of  these  compounds. 
Thus  with  starch,  the  formula  derived  in  this  way  has  been  given  as 
CisHaoOifi  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  C360H600O300  on  the  other.  We  will 
meet  with  the  same  difficulty  when  we  come  to  study  the  proteins. 

The  following  substances  belong  to  this  group:  starch,  inulin,  cellulose, 
gums,  vegetable  mucilages,  and  glycogen.  They  are,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  glycogen  and  inulin,  all  known  only  in  the  amorphous  state. 
Water  dissolves  some  of  them  completely,  others  merely  swell,  while  the 
remainder  are  unaffected.  The  solutions  do  not  taste  sweet,  but  are 
optically  active.  In  general  they  will  not  diffuse  through  a  parchment 
membrane,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  also  called  saccharo-coUoids. 
Chemically  they  are  indifferent  compounds,  and  will  not  combine,  for 
example,  with  phenyl-hydrazine.  With  the  exception  of  dextrin,  they  will 
not  reduce  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solution. 

These  various  higher  polysaccharides  differ  widely  in  biological  signifi- 
cance. Thus  starch  and  glycogen,  which  on  account  of  their  similar 
nature  may  be  designated  as  vegetable  and  animal  glycogens,  are  found 
to  be  the  most  important  reserve-substances  of  the  carbohydrate  group 
that  occur  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  respectively.  Inulin 
has  a  similar  nature.  The  gums  and  vegetable  mucilages,  on  the  other 
hand,  fulfill  an  entirely  different  purpose.  They  serve,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  to  close  up  injuries,  and  correspond  to  the  wound-secretions  of 
animals.  Then  again,  those  substances  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
ceUuloee  have  a  still  different  significance.  They  are  found  extensively 
in  the  vegetable  world,  and  form  in  general  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
walls  of  plant  ceUs;  or  at  least  this  is  true  from  the  mosses  and  ferns  up 
through  the  whole  order  of  phanerogams,  while  in  the  studies  concerning 
bacteria,  fungi,  and  algse,  the  conclusions  drawn  have  not  been  uniform.^ 
A  peculiar  position  is  occupied  by  the  dextrins,  which  it  is  now  certain 
are  not  individual  substances,  but  very  complicated  mixtures.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  decomposition 
products  of  starch. 

Now,  after  this  brief  introduction,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  to  the  indi- 
vidual representatives  of  this  class.  Sharply  distinct  in  its  entire  behavior 
from  all  the  other  higher  polysaccharides,  is  cellulose.  It  is  perfectly  insol- 
uble in  the  ordinary  solvents,  water,  alcohol,  ether,  etc.  There  is,  in  fact, 
ofily  one  good  solvent  known  for  cellulose,  and  this  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide  (Schweitzer's  reagent).  If  cellulose  is  treated 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  first  of  all  the 
sulphuric  acid  ester  of  cellulose  is  formed.     If  this  sulphuric  acid  solution 

'  For  the  ehemical  composition  of  the  cell  membranes  of  dififerent  ciyptogama,  see 
KMd  MfiUer:  Z.  phyaol.  Chem.  46,  265  (1905). 
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is  diluted  with  water  and  boiled,  glucose  is  formed.  Cdlulose  is  found 
almost  exclusively  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  the  animal  world  it  has 
only  been  identified  with  certainty  in  the  shells  of  the  tunicata.^  In  the 
cell  walls  of  plants  there  are  found  not  only  sugars  of  the  cellulose  group, 
but  other  complicated  carbohydrates  as  well,  which,  on  being  subjected  to 
hydrolysis,  sometimes  yield  glucose,  sometimes  no  glucose  at  all,  besides 
other  sugars  (arabinose,  xylose,  etc.).  These  substances  have  been 
designated  by  Schulze  as  hemiceUvloses?  In  building  up  the  cell  walls, 
furthermore,  the  pentosans,  which  yield  only  pentoses  on  hydrolysb,  also 
take  an  active  part. 

As  is  well  known,  the  cell  walls  imdergo  changes  with  age  which  at  first 
are  manifest  externally  only  by  greater  rigidity.  We  speak  of  lignificcUian. 
This  process  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  careful  investigation 
without  ever  being  clearly  explained.  Erdmann '  assumes  that  "  wood  '* 
is  formed  from  cellulose  by  its  combination  with  other  substances  which 
are  perhaps  of  an  aromatic  character.* 

Exuding  from  the  various  tissue-complexes  (medullary-,  wood-,  and 
bark-parenchyma)  of  the  cell  membranes  come  the  different  gums.  They 
are  very  widely  distributed  in  nature,  and,  by  breaking  them  down  with 
dilute  acids,  usually  galactose  and  arabinose  are  formed.  Naturally  this 
group  cannot  be  regarded  as  homogeneou3*  Especially  well  known  are 
gum-arabic  and  cherry-gum.  To  this  class  belongs  agar-agar  (obtained 
from  East- Asiatic  algae),  which  has  become  important  as  a  culture  medium 
for  bacteria.  Again,  the  common  vegetable  mucilages  are  included,  being 
different  from  the  gums  only  by  their  insolubility,  or  difficult  solubility, 
in  water. 

We  now  come  to  those  members  of  the  carbohydrate  group  which  the 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms  temporarily  withdraw  from  the  general 
metabolism  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  them  at  any  time  by  trans- 
forming them  back  into  simple  sugars.  We  have,  in  cane-sugar,  already 
met  with  such  a  reserve-substance  for  plants.  At  least  an  equally  impor- 
tant part  is  taken  by  the  starches'  (amylum)  which  are  found  in  the 
seeds,  roots,  bulbs,  tubers,  pith  of  trees  in  winter  (especially  in  vegetation 
robbed  of  their  leaves  at  this  season  of  the  year),  etc.  The  amount  of 
starch  present  in  some  of  these  stores  may  amount  to  even  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  dry  substance.     Amylum  occurs  in  the  form  of  stratified  granules, 


>  C.  Schmidt:  J.  pr.  Chexn.  38,  433  (1846).    Franchlmont:  Ber.  1%  1938  (1879). 
Wintcratein:  Ber.  26,  362  (1893). 

>  Schulse,  Stciger,  and  Maxwell:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  14,  227  (1890).    Schulia:  ibid. 
16,  387  (1892);  19,  38  (1894);  Ber.  22,  1192  (1889),  and  24,  2271  (1891). 

*  J.  Erdmann:  Ann.  Suppl.  6,  223  (1867). 

*  a.  Viktor  Grafe:  Monatah.  26,  987  (1904). 

*  a.  Brown  and  Heron,  Ann.  199,  165  (1879). 
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diflfering  in  form  and  size  with  different  plants.  The  concentric  nng^ 
represent  its  gradual  growth.  Starch  is  scarcely  changed  at  all  by  cold 
water,  but  warm  water  makes  the  grains  swell  up  and  finally  burst,  form- 
ing starch-paste.  Starch-paste  does  not  reduce  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline 
solutions.  A  very  rapid  swelling  is  brought  about  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures by  means  of  concentrated  solutions  of  metallic  salts.  Even  with 
dilute  alkalies  a  starch-paste  may  be  prepared  in  a  short  time.  A  well- 
known  test  for  starch  is  the  indigo-blue  coloration  produced  by  iodine 
solutions  in  the  presence  of  hydriodic  acid  or  an  iodide.  The  color- 
ation is  not  permanent  on  boiling,  but  reappears  on  cooling.  The 
presence  of  substances  capable  of  being  oxidized  by  iodine  (caustic  alkali, 
sulphurous  acid,arsenious  acid,  etc.)  will  prevent  the  appearance  of  this  test, 
the  blue  color  only  being  obtained  when  such  impurities  have  been  oxidized. 
AD  varieties  of  starch  do  not  give  a  blue  color  with  iodine;  some  of  them 
give  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  with  others  the  color  is  that  of  red  wine. 

At  present  we  do  not  know  a  great  deal  concerning  the  significance  of 
these  different  colorations;  it  is  positively  certain,  however,  that  starch 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  individual.  The  conception  "  starch '' 
comprises  a  large  group  of  substances  of  similar  physical  and  chemical 
properties,  which  form  a  unit  on  account  of  their  common  biological  signifi- 
cance. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  get  an  idea  concerning  the  structure 
of  starches  by  studying  their  decomposition  products.  On  boiling  them 
with  dilute  acids,  glucose  is  obtained.  If  the  acid  is  allowed  to  act  in 
the  cold,  or  with  only  gentle  heating,  a  hydration  product  is  produced 
which  is  known  as  "  soluble  starch."  By  the  action  of  cold,  dilute  mineral 
acids  for  several  weeks,  or  by  an  hour's  treatment  with  4  per  cent,  sul- 
phuric acid  at  80®  C,  the  so-called  "  amylodextrin  "  is  obtained,  and, 
on  further  hydrolysis  of  the  latter,  dextrins  are  formed,  while,  as  just 
mentioned,  the  final  product  is  grape-sugar.  We  stated  in  connection 
with  maltose  that  a  similar  breaking  up  of  the  starch  molecule  could  be 
effected  by  ferments,  in  this  case  diastatic  ferments.  It  was  also  men- 
tioned then,  that  at  present  we  are  not  able  to  deduce  a  picture  of  the 
starch  formation  from  a  study  of  the  great  number  of  intermediate  products 
obtained  by  partial  hydrolysis  and  designated  in  the  literature  with  par- 
ticular names.  We  must  be  satisfied,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  amylum  contains  a  large  number  of  anhydride-like  grape-sugar 
mdecules,  and  by  taking  on  water  it  is  decomposed,  step  by  step,  into 
smaller  molecules,  and  finally  into  the  basal  component  glucose.  We 
shall  find,  later  on,  that  the  proteins  are  quite  similarly  constituted. 
Soluble  starch,  amylodextrin,  dextrin,  etc.,  correspond  to  the  albumoses  and 
peptones,  while  glucose,  the  elementary  building  material,  corresponds  to 
the  amino-acids.  A  similar  analogy  is  found  with  the  fats,  although  here 
the  rdations  are  much  simpler. 
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In  discussing  fruit-sugar  we  met  with  a  reserve-carbohydrate,  inulin, 
which  in  its  biological  relations  completely  corresponds  to  starch.  It 
is  found  in  the  roots  of  Inula  HeUnium,  the  bulbs  of  dahlias,  etc.,  and  is 
different  from  starch  in  so  far  as  it  yields  on  hydrolysis  fructose  instead 
of  glucose.  Furthermore,  inulin  dissolves  in  warm  water  without  forming 
a  paste;  iodine  colors  it  yellow,  and  diastatic  ferments  do  not  attack  it. 

Finally,  in  many  lichens,  especially  in  Iceland-moss,  another  kind  of 
starch  is  recognized  which  likewise  is  colored  yellow  by  iodine;  it  dissolves 
in  hot  water,  and  yields  glucose  upon  complete  hydrolysis.  This  is  lichenin, 
and,  like  inulin,  it  is  not  effected  by  diastatic  ferments. 

Besides  these  carbohydrates  which  are  found  in  the  reserve-stores  of 
plants,  others,  such  as  amylin,  lavosin,  cerosin,  and  secalin,  are  found  in 
grain-seeds.  These  substances  yield,  as  a  result  of  hydrolytic  decom- 
position, sometimes  glucose  and  sometimes  fructose.  In  the  constructive- 
tissue  of  LupiniLS  Ivieus  is  found  galactin,  a  carbohydrate  of  this  group 
yielding  only  galactose  upon  complete  hydrolysis.  Again,  in  the  class  of 
graminese,  palms,  liliacese,  amaryllidacese,  iridese,  and  also  in  the  many 
dicotyledons,  we  meet  with  the  so-called  reserve-celluloses.  We  under- 
stand by  the  term  reserve-carbohydrates,  substances  which  appear  as  solid 
deposits  on  the  cell-membrane  of  constructive  tissue  in  seeds. 

The  dextrins  are  usually  regarded  as  forming  a  particular  class  in  the 
group  of  carbohydrates.  They  are,  as  has  been  stated,  decomposition 
products,  and  are  obviously  mixtures  of  substances  with  different  molecular 
weights.  They  form  a  transition  stage  between  the  "  reserve-carbohy- 
drates "  and  the  "  metabolic  carbohydrates."  By  further  hydrolysis 
they  yield  molecules  of  glucose. 

Glycogen  is  to  the  animal  organism  what  starch  is  to  plants.  We  have 
to  thank  the  French  scientist  Claude  Bernard  *  for  its  discovery,  who  in 
1848  noticed  the  high  sugar  content  of  liver,  and  found  sugar  only  absent 
from  it  after  prolonged  starvation.  A  few  years  later,  the  same  inves- 
tigator succeeded  in  showing  that  the  sugar  observed  in  liver  was  not 
directly  present  as  such,  but  was  formed  gradually  from  a  preliminary 
state.  He  established  the  fact  that  by  taking  the  liver  from  a  dog  right 
after  it  is  killed,  the  blood  being  washed  off  and  the  washing  continued 
in  running  water  for  forty  minutes,  then  the  last  wash-water  will  no  longer 
show  the  presence  of  sugar.  Even  if  a  piece  of  such  liver  b  boiled  in 
water,  no  sugar  will  be  dissolved  out  of  it.    If,  however,  the  liver  is  allowed 


>  See  Bem&rd  and  Barreewil:  Compt.  rend.  27,  514  (1848);a]80  E.  F.  W.  Pfluger: 
"Das  Glykogen  und  seine  Beziehungen  zur  Zuckerkrankheit/'  Bonn,  Martin  Hager 
(1905)  and  Max  Cremer:  "  Physiologie  des  Glykogens,"  in  Eigeb.  Physiol.  (Aflher  und 
Spire)  1,  803  (1902),  Wieshaden,  published  by  T.  F.  Bergmann.  A  complete  summaiy 
of  Bernard's  work  is  found  in  "L'cBuvre  de  Claude  Bernard,"  Paris,  T.  B.  Bailliem 
et  Fils. 
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to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar  will  then 
be  found  present.  This  suggested  to  Bernard  that  a  substance  must  be 
present  in  liver  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  but  yielded  sugar  by 
the  action  of  the  liver  substance,  and  this  must  be  "  living,"  as  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  showed.  After  thoroughly  washing  the  liver,  half  of 
it  was  boiled,  and  from  this  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  more  sugar, 
whereas  sugar  was  slowly  formed  in  the  other  piece.  Bernard  not  only 
assumed  the  presence  of  a  complicated  substance  in  the  liver  from  which 
the  sugar  was  formed,  but  he  actually  succeeded  in  isolating  such  a  sub- 
stance.* The  method  employed  by  him  for  the  preparation  of  glycogen 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  to-day.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
alcohol  precipitates  glycogen  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  organ.  By 
dissolving  it  again  in  caustic  potash  and  reprecipitating  by  alcohol,  it  is 
easy  to  purify  the  crude  glycogen.  In  this  way  August  Kekule  *  succeeded 
in  preparing  glycogen  free  from  nitrogen  and  ash. 

We  shall  later  find  that  this  skillful  investigator,  Bernard,  not  only  dis- 
covered ^ycogen,  but  to  him  is  also  due  the  credit  of  clearly  recognizing 
its  biological  significance. 

Glycogen  is  closely  related  to  starch  not  alone  by  acting  as  a  reserve 
carbohydrate,  but  also  as  regards  its  formation.  It  is,  however,  not  iden- 
tical with  starch,  but  sharply  distinct  from  it.  In  common  with  the  other 
members  of  this  complicated  group  of  carbohydrates,  its  empirical  formula 
IS  represented  by  (CeHioOs),.  It  is  a  fine,  white,  amorphous  powder. 
We  know  absolutely  nothing  concerning  its  molecular  weight.'  It  swells 
in  cold  water  and  apparently  dissolves,  although  the  solution  shows  a 
distinct  opalescence.  That  an  actual  solution  is  not  formed  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  glycogen  will  not  dififuse  through  a  parchment  membrane. 
Furthermore,  Gatin-Grufewska  *  has  recently  shown  that  glycogen  in 
water  behaves  exactly  like  a  colloid,  migrating  towards  the  anode.  Gly- 
cogen is  dextrorotary.  Its  solutions  are  colored  by  iodine  yellowish- 
brown,  reddish-brown  to  deep  red  according  to  the  concentration.  An 
alkaline  solution  of  copper  oxide  dissolves  it,  but  the  solvent  is  not 
reduced.' 

Quite  like  the  other  polysaccharides,  glycogen  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  into  its  simplest  component,  which  in 
this  case  is  exclusively  grape-sugar.     The  breaking  down  of  the  complex 

*  Claude  Benuud:  Lefonfl  sur  la  Physiologie  et  la  Pathologic  du  Syst^me  nerveux, 
ToL  i,  p.  467  (1857).     See  also  Gazette  m^cale,  28,  III  (1857). 

»  Phann.  Zcntrb.  p.  300  (1858). 

'  Z.  Gmtin-Gnilewska :  Wanderung  dee  Glykogens  unter  dem  EinfluM  dee  elektrischen 
Stirxnes.     Pfluger's  Arch.  103,  287  (1904). 

*  Pfliiger's  Arch.  108,  282  (1904). 

*  GoDoeraing  ita  quantitative  eetimation,  see  E.  F.  W.  Pfliiger,  loc,  cxt.  pp.  61 
Mad  67,  U  Mf. 
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molecule  can  take  place,  as  with  starch,  step  by  step,  and  quite  anal- 
ogous products  are  obtained  here.  Diastatic  ferments  likewise  attack 
glycogen.  Among  the  decomposition  products  obtained  by  hydrolysis, 
dextrin  and  maltose  have  been  identified  with  certainty.  In  its  other 
relations  it  is  exactly  similar  to  starch,  and  here  as  in  the  case  of  the 
compounds  of  higher  molecular  weight  formed  from  it  (the  dextrins,  for 
example) ,  we  have  no  guarantee  concerning  their  individuality,  and  sim- 
ilarly we  do  not  really  know  whether  glycogen  itself  is  a  simple  com- 
pound or  a  mixture. 

We  do  not  yet  know  with  sufficient  certainty  whether  glycogen  as  such 
is  deposited  in  the  tissues,  or  whether  at  least  a  part  of  it  may  not  be 
present  in  a  combined  state. 

Glycogen  is  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  found  in 
all  sorts  of  different  tissues.^  One  of  its  chief  sources  is  the  liver,  in  which 
it  is  deposited  in  the  cell-substance.  The  nucleus  is  always  free  from  it. 
The  amount  present  depends  greatly  upon  the  condition  of  nourishment 
of  the  animal.  The  liver  contains  this  polysaccharide  even  in  its  early 
stages  of  development,'  although  perhaps  in  small  amounts.  It  is  also 
found  in  organs  corresponding  to  the  liver  in  many  invertebrates,  thus,  in 
crabs,  mollusks,  etc. 

Detailed  studies  have  been  made  concerning  the  distribution  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  of  the  Gasteropoda.  It  was  found  that  the  content  of  glycogen 
was  dependent  upon  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  with  Vertebrata. 
In  the  case  of  Limax  and  Helix  the  entire  glycogen  content  could  be  made 
disappear  at  the  end  of  twenty  to  twenty-one  da)rs.  After  feeding,  it 
reappeared  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  hours.  It  is  first  deposited  in  the 
connective  tissue,  and  then  in  the  epithelium  of  the  liver.  Starvation 
alone  causes  it  to  disappear.  With  the  gasteropods  the  liver  is  the  only 
place  in  which  glycogen  is  deposited  to  any  extent;  in  the  other  organs 
the  amount  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Also  in  the  lower  organisms,  other  than  mollusks  and  gasteropods, 
glycogen  is  widely  distributed.  Bernard  found  it  in  the  larvae  of  flies, 
the  grubs  of  many  insects,  in  earth-worms  and  tape-worms,  etc.  Other 
authors  have  mentioned  its  occurrence  in  Echinoderms,  Holothuria, 
Polyps,  Sponges,  etc. 

Glycogen  has  likewise  been  identified  in  Protozoa  (Vorticella,  Opalina, 


*  For  the  microchemical  detection  of  glycogen,  see  Dietrich  Barfurth:  "Veiglei- 
chende  histochemische  Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Glykogen,"  Arch,  mikro.  Anat.  Sft* 
259  (1895),  and  Edgar  Gierke: " Das  Glykogen  in  der  Morphologie  des  Zellstoffweehaelt,'^ 
Habilib-Schrift,  G.  Fischer,  Jena,  1905. 

*  E.  Pfluger:  Ueber  den  Glykogenhalt  der  fOtalen  Leber,  Pfluger's  Areh.  M,  10. 
(1901),  and  Glykogengehalt  der  fOtalen  Leber  und  die  Jodreaktion  des  GlykogCDi,'' 
Qnd.  102,  305  (1904). 
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Chilodon,  Amceba,  Rhizopoda)  and  also  in  fungi.'  Clautrian,'  as  well  as 
Harden  and  Young/  has  carefully  determined  and  studied  the  amount  of 
l^ycogen  in  yeast. 

The  identification  of  the  glycogen  has  in  many  cases  not  been  perfect, 
and  it  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  some  of  the  supposed  glycogen  has 
not  been  an  entirely  different  substance.  At  all  events,  these  substances 
bdong,  according  to  their  biological  relations,  to  the  glycogen  or  starch 
group,  or,  as  we  may  say,  to  the  group  of  reserve-carbohydrates.* 

In  the  vertebrates  the  muscles  also  serve  to  store  glycogen.  The  various 
muscles  contain  different  amounts,  as  shown  by  the  following  table:' 


DogI  . 
Dog  II  . 
Dog  III 
lUbbit  I 


Muade. 


Biceps  brachii  .  . 
Quaarioeps  femoris 
Biceps  brachii  .  . 
QuaaricepB  femoris 
Dorsal  musculature 
AdductoiB  posterior 
Dorsal  musculature 
Adductors  posterior 


QlTOogen. 


Per  cent. 
10.17 
<0.53 
(0.25 
'0.32 
0.135 
0.077 
0.417 
0.444 


I 


It  is  found  not  only  in  striated  but  also  in  smooth  muscle  and  in  the 
muscle  fibrils.  The  glycogen  content  in  the  muscles  is  dependent  upon 
the  condition  of  nourishment.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  glycogen  of 
muscles  has  a  particular  function,  and  stands  in  direct  relation  to  the 
performance  of  work  by  the  musculature.  Even  in  invertebrates,  glycogen 
is  not  lacking  in  the  muscular  apparatus,  and  performs  the  same  function. 

Glycogen  occurs  furthermore,  in  the  pancreas,  in  the  small  glands  of 
the  digestive  apparatus,  the  lungs,  kidneys,  sexual  glands,  brain,  epithe- 
lium, connective-tissue,  and  blood-  *  and  lymph  vessels. 

B.  Sch6ndorff'  has  determined  the  amount  of   glycogen  in  different 


*  Errera:  "Das  Epiplasma der  Asoomyceten  und  das  Glykogen  der  Pflansen/'  Briissel 
(1882),  and  Compt.  rend.  101,  253  (1885). 

'  Clautrian:  "Chemisohe  Untemichungen  iiber  Glykogen/'  Mem.  couronn.  Acad. 
Bojr.  Belg.  p.  53  (1895). 

*  Trans.  Chem.  Soc.  81  (1902). 

*  Concerning  the  occurrence  of  glycogen  under  pathological  conditions,  see  O. 
LobarM^  in  O.  Lubarsch  und  R.  Ostertag:  Ergebnisse,  1,  Jahr.  2,  166  (1895). 

*  August  Cramer:  Z.  Biol.  24,  78  (1888). 

*  It  is  a  much  disputed  question  whether  blood-plasma  itself  contains  glycogen,  or 
vfaetber  the  ^ycogen  in  blood  is  to  be  traced  merely  to  that  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles. 
It  lookM  as  if  glycogen  might  be  present  in  the  plasma,  though  ordinarily  its  presence 
ii  limited  to  the  leucoeytee. 

'  PflQger^  Ardi.  99,  191  (1903). 
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organs  of  dogs  which  were  well  fed  with  carbohydrates  and  meat  shortly 
before  their  death.  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the.  results 
obtained: 

PER  CENT  OF  GLYCOGEN  IN  THE  ORGANS. 


DoffL 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

Blood 

.005 

0.002 

0.0061 

Liver     

4.35 

7.60 

18.69 

17.10 

16.38 

9.89 

7.30 

Muscle 

0.72 

0.88 

2.54 

3.23 

3.72 

2.53 

0.76 

Bone     

0.18 

0.39 

1.00 

1.31 

1.76 

0.97 

0.27 

Viscera 

0.03 

0.08 

1.47 

1.51 

1.72 

1.01 

0.20 

Skin 

0.38 

0.20 

0.73 

0.84 

1.60 

0.92 

0.09 

Heart 

0.12 

0.10 

0.58 

0.72 

1.21 

0.49 

0.23 

Brain 

0.04 

0.23 

0.27 

0.23 

0.20 

0.25 

o.ao 

100  grams  of  glycogen  in  the  body  are  distributed  in  the  different  parta  of  the 
dog  as  follows: 


Dos  I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

AT«nce. 

Blood    .   .   . 

0.04 

0.01 

0.001 

0.015 

Liver     . 

20.09 

26.37 

53.54 

56.74 

38.53 

21.95 

48.54 

37.97 

Muscle  . 

62.55 

58.31 

31.22 

29.00 

38.93 

53.76 

35.83 

44.23 

Bone 

5.36 

10.32 

6.81 

7.29 

12.88 

11.30 

10.77 

9.35 

Viscera 

0.38 

1.10 

5.21 

4.31 

5.32 

7.30 

3.03 

3.81 

Skin  .   . 

11.38 

3.76 

3.00 

2.48 

4.01 

5.38 

1.42 

4.49 

Heart    . 

0.17 

0.08 

0.14 

0.12 

0.28 

0.18 

0.19 

0.17 

Brain    . 

0.04 

0.06 

0.07 

0.05 

0.05 

0.13 

0.23 

0.09 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  table  that  the  amount  of  glycogen  present 
in  the  different  organs  varies  greatly.  At  all  events,  it  is  never  possible  to 
draw  conclusions  concerning  the  amount  of  glycogen  present  in  any  given 
organ  from  a  knowledge  of  the  amount  contained  in  another  organ  cf 
even  in  the  whole  body. 

Besides  the  carbohydrates  which  have  been  mentioned  up  to  this  point, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  compounds  belonging  to  the  group  of 
pol3rsaccharides  which  have  been  observed  in  blood,  in  milk,  and  es- 
pecially in  urine.  They  have  been  designated  partly  as  animal  gums,^  and 
partly  as  dextrin-like  substances,'  etc.  The  last-mentioned  are  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  diabetics,  although  it  is  quite  possible  that 
such  products  may  be  present  to  some  extent  even  in  normal  urine,  because 
boiling  it  with  mineral  acids  causes  the  formation  of  humin  substances. 


>  H.  A.  Landwehr:  Zent.  med.  Wissensch.  21,  369  (1885).    See  also  K.  Baiach: 
physiol.  Chem.  18,  193  (1894);  19,  339  (1895);  and  20,  249  (1895). 

*  Cf.  K.  T.  Alfthan:  Helingfore.  OsakeyhtiO  Weilin  und  GOOb  Aktiebolag.  1904. 
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which  points  to  the  presence  of  carbohydrates.^  Our  knowledge  concern* 
ing  these  products  is  still  indefinite,  and  the  same  may  be  said  concerning 
their  biological  significance.  It  seems  possible  that  in  the  case  of  these 
complicated  carbohydrates  in  urine  we  have  to  do  with  products  which 
have  escaped  a  complete  breaking  down. 

At  this  place  we  may  mention  the  acid  recently  observed  by  P.  A. 
Levene '  in  the  preparation  of  nucleic  acid  from  the  spleen,  which  of  itself 
has  no  reducing  power,  but  acquires  it  after  being  boiled  with  acids. 
Levene  called  it  glucothionic  acid,  and  regards  it  as  a  sulphuric  acid 
ester.  It  is  not  yet  determined  what  the  nature  of  the  carbohydrate 
component  is.  John  A.  Mandel  and  P.  A.  Levene '  succeeded  in  obtaining 
this  acid  also  from  the  kidneys,  liver,  pancreas,  and  milk  glands,  although 
only  in  very  small  amounts.  Apparently  such  sulphuric  acid  compounds 
of  carbohydrate-like  substances  are  quite  widely  distributed  in  the  organ- 
ism. Nothing  is  definitely  known  as  to  the  relation  that  chondroitin-svl^ 
fhtaric  acid  *  (prepared  from  cartilage  and  amyloid)  bears  to  this  group, 
and  we  are  equally  ignorant  concerning  the  significance  of  these  products. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  jecorin,  first  described  by  Drechsel*  and 
found  by  him  in  the  liver  of  a  horse  and  later  in  that  of  a  dolphin,  and 
finally  by  Baldi  •  in  the  same  organ  and  spleen  of  other  animals,  in  the 
muscles  and  blood  of  the  horse  and  in  the  human  brain,  is  still  very  indef- 
inite. Its  constitution  is  unknown,  but  it  contains  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  a  carbohydrate  complex  which  Manasse  ^  states  to  be  glucose.'  It  is 
probably  not  a  chemicfJ  individual,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  quite  dif- 
ferent products.  At  present  there  is  not  much  known  concerning  its 
significance.* 

>  Cf.  Emil  Abderhalden  and  Friti  Pregl:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  19  (1905). 

>  Z.  phyiiol.  Chem.  37,  400  (1903). 

>  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  46,  386  (1905). 

*  Carl  Th.  Mdmer:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  20,  357  (1895).  See  alao  8kand.  Arch.  PhysioL 
1,  210  (1899);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  23,  311  (1897).  N.  P.  Krawkow:  Arch.  exp.  Path. 
Fhann.  40,  195  (1898).  R.  Oddi:  Hyid.  33,  376  (1894).  O.  Schmiedeberg:  ibid.  28,  355 
(1891).     A.  Orgler  and  C.  Neuberg:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  37,  407  (1903). 

*  E.  DrechBel:  Ber.  Bftcha  Geeell.  Winenflch.  1886,  p.  44,  and  "  Beitr&ge  lur 
Chemie  emiger  Seetiere,"  Z.  Biol.  33,  85  (1896). 

*  Baldi:  Areh.  Phynol.  1887,  Suppl.  p.  100. 
'  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  20,  478  (1895). 

*  B.  Bing.     Skand:  Arch.  Phynol.  9,  166  (1900). 

*  See  also  J.  MeinerU:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  46,  376  (1905),  and  M.  Siegfried  u.  H.  Mark: 
iM.  46,  402  (1906). 


LECTURE  IV. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

III. 

Metabousm  of  Carbohydrates  in  Plant  and  Animal  Organisms. 

Formerly  the  biology  of  plants  occupied  a  sharply  distinct  field  from 
that  of  the  animal  organism.  The  two  kingdoms  were  believed  to  be 
opposed  to  one  another  with  regard  to  the  transformations  of  energy  and 
of  force  taking  place  within  each.  Plants  were  alone  held  to  be  capable  of 
building  up  organic  substances,  i.e.,  to  be  capable  of  effecting  syntheses. 
The  animaJ  system,  on  the  other  hand,  served  to  break  down  such  sub- 
stances. In  this  way  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds  acted  in  conjunction 
and  formed  a  large  unit.  However,  the  more  scientists  penetrated  into 
the  intricacies  of  vegetable  and  animal  metabolism,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  comparative  studies  made,  the  more  it  became  evident  that  there  was 
no  sharp  line  to  be  drawn  between  these  two  fields.  When  Wohler  in  1824 
discovered  that  benzoic  acid  introduced  into  the  animal  body  was  not 
consumed  nor  eliminated  as  such,  but  was  to  be  found  in  the  urine  com-  ♦ 
bined  with  glycocoU  in  the  form  of  hippuric  acid,  the  path  was  broken, 
and  for  the  first  time  a  synthetical  process  was  recognized  as  taking  place 
in  the  animal  organism. 

In  the  following  period,  as  we  shall  see,  a  large  number  of  such  syntheses 
were  discovered  as  taking  place  in  the  organism  of  animals,  and  to-day 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  synthetical  processes  play  an 
important  part  therein.  To  be  sure,  in  importance,  and,  as  far  as  we  know, 
in  variety  also,  they  are  far  in  the  background  as  compared  to  the  syntheses 
in  plant  organisms.  On  the  other  hand,  plants  utilize  oxygen  and  produce 
carbon  dioxide  from  more  complicated  compounds;  in  other  words,  they 
break  down  substances.  In  this  way  physiology  has  given  a  new  and  pow- 
erful support  to  the  well-known  common  morphological  outlines  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  so  that  to  some  extent  the  two  fields  have  been  placed  upon  a 
common  basis  although  each  retains  a  certain  degree  of  independence. 

Nothing  supported  the  old  conception  of  the  sharp  distinction  between 
the  synthetical  processes  of  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  catabolic  pro- 
cesses taking  place  in  animal  organisms  on  the  other  hand  more  than  the 
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formation  of  carbohydrates  in  plants.*  No  synthesis  is  more  wonderful 
than  this.  It  determines  the  whole  metabolism  of  the  plant;  it  forms 
the  support  upon  which  rests  the  whole  development  or  extinction  not 
only  of  plants  but  of  the  animal  world.  By  means  of  it  the  great  mass  of 
carbon  which,  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  apparently  withdrawn 
from  metabolism  as  the  final  product  in  the  combustion  of  organic  sub- 
stances, is  carried  back  to  it;  thus  the  sugar  synthesis,  or  what  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  organs  of  the  plant 
containing  chlorophyll,  forms  an  important  stage  in  the  carbon  cycle. 
The  great  deposits  of  coal,  and  the  rocks  which  underlie  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  vast  layers,  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  composed  of 
carbonates  (principally  of  calcium  and  magnesium),  belong  to  this  cycle. 
The  coal  is  formed  from  plant  residue  which  formerly  thrived  on  the 
carbon  dioxide  of  the  air;  and  by  burning  coal,  carbon  dioxide  is  again 
formed,  so  that  the  cycle  can  again  take  place.  Carbon  dioxide  found 
combined  with  bases  such  as  lime  and  magnesia  likewise  originated  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  temporarily  removed  from  the  cycle  only  to  return 
to  it  when,  for  example,  it  is  replaced  by  the  action  of  another  acid,  such 
as  silicic  acid.  Oxygen,  for  the  greater  part,  also  makes  the  cycle  with 
carbon. 

The  only  important  source  of  the  carbon  contained  in  plants  is,  in  fact, 
as  Ingenhousz  *  and  then  Theodor  de  Saussure '  first  showed,  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  air.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been  observed  that  roots  can 
take  up  carbonic  acid  from  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  in  the  soil,  but 
the  amount  thus  available  is  very  slight.  Carbon  dioxide  is  taken  up 
for  the  most  part  through  the  stomata  (breathing-pores)  of  the  leaves. 
The  assimilation  depends  within  certain  limits  upon  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  the  leaf,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination.*  For  every  temperature  there  is  a  definite 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  assimilation;  in  general,  the  optimum  lies 
between  20**  and  30*^  C. 

In  spite  of  numerous  studies,  it  is  still  a  problem  as  to  what  is  first 
formed  from  the  carbon  dioxide.     At  present  we  understand  merely  the 

'  Concerning  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid,  consult  the  text-books  on  botany,  e.g., 
W.  Pfeffer's  "  Pflanzenphysiologie,  Ein  Handbuch  der  Lehre  vom  StofTwechsel  und 
Krmftwecbflel  in  der  Pflanze/'  published  by  Engelmann  in  Leipsic.  —  Friedrich  Czapek: 
"Biochemie  der  Pflansen,"  published  by  Fischer  in  Jena. 

'  Ingenhousz:  "Experiments  upon  Vegetables,"  London,  1779,  and  "Essays  on  the 
Foods  of  Plants  and  the  Renovation  of  Soils  "  (1796). 

■  T.  de  Saussure:  "Recherches  chimiques  sur  la  v^^tation,"  Paris,  1804. — 
Edmund  O.  v.  lippmann:  "DieChemie  der  Zuckerarten."  —  T.  Sachs:  "Geschichte 
des  Botanik."  —  A.  Hansen:  "Geschichte  der  Assimilation." 

<  F.  Frost  Blacknuui  and  Gabrielle  L.  C.  Matthaei:  Proc.  Roy.  Soo.  London,  76,  402 
(1W5). 
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outward  conditions  under  which  the  carbonic  acid  assimilation  takes 
place.  We  know  that  cells  containing  chlorophyll  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  process.  In  order  to  disturb  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
in  the  carbon  dioxide  molecule  and  in  those  of  the  water  required  to  form 
the  assimilation  products  of  carbon  dioxide  —  in  each  of  these  compounds 
the  affinity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  oxygen  is  completely  saturated  — 
energy  is  necessary.  The  plant  cells  perform  work  in  transforming 
kinetic  energy  into  potential  energy.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
and  proved  experimentally,  that  cells  containing  chlorophyll  are  not  of 
themselves  capable  of  assimilating  carbonic  acid.  The  process  takes 
place  only  by  the  aid  of  light.  The  light  vibrations  of  the  ether  furnish 
the  energy.  All  the  rays  of  white  light  are  not  active  in  this  respect. 
In  fact,  the  so-called  chemical,  or  actinic  rays,  of  the  ultra-violet  and 
similarly  the  peculiar  heat  rays  of  the  infra-red  part  of  the  spectrum 
have  little  or  no  power  of  furnishing  the  cells  with  the  energy  necessary 
for  assimilation.  The  most  active  rays  are  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow.* 
These  relations  have  been  established  by  the  work  of  Engelmann.' 
The  essential  moment,  therefore,  in  the  formation  of  organic  substances 
in  the  plant  cell  is  the  transformation  of  radiant  energy  into  chemical 
energy,  a  process  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  takes  place  exclusively  in 
ceUs  containing  chlorophyll.  Chlorophyll  takes  part,  thereby,  in  an 
important  phase  in  the  energy  cycle.  By  its  help,  kinetic  energy  is  trans- 
formed into  potential  energy,  and  when  later  the  plant  is  eaten  by  the 
animal,  this  is  eventually  changed  back  into  kinetic  energy.  Yet  even  in 
the  vegetable  world  the  last-mentioned  process  plays  an  important  part, 
for  we  know  of  whole  groups  of  plants  which  are  not  able  to  assimilate 
carbon  dioxide  themselves;  these  are  the  parasites  which  contain  no  chloro- 
phyll, and,  as  regards  their  metabolism,  they  are  closely  related  to  the 
animal  organism;  while  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  species  belonging  to 
the  animal  kingdom  (vorticella,  certain  Flagellata,  planarians,  hydra,  etc.), 
which  assimilate  carbonic  acid,  and  set  free  oxygen,  thus  imitating  plants 
in  their  metabolism.  It  has  been  found  that  the  assimilation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  such  cases  is  also  due  to  the  presence  of  the  same  agent,  chlorophyll, 

>  The  maximum  aosimilation  for  the  bluish-green,  fresh-water  algse  and  the  red  seft- 
algse  is  effected  by  rays  in  other  parts  of  the  sun's  spectrum.  Engehnann  has  shown 
{loc.  cit.)  that  the  light  rays  act  more  strongly  in  proportion  as  they  are  absorbed  by 
the  color.  In  general,  light  complementary  to  the  color  of  the  plant  is  most  active  upon 
assimilation.  Spectroscopic  analysis  shows  that  of  light  passing  through  different 
depths  of  water,  the  red  rays  are  strongly  absorbed,  while  the  green  and  bluish-green 
are  less  so.  This  explains  why  at  greater  depths  of  water,  the  red  and  yellow  forms 
prevail  rather  than  those  which  are  blue  or  bluish-green  in  color.  Of.  W.  Engdmann; 
Arch.  Physiol.  Suppl.  1902,  p.  333.     Gaidukow:  ibid.  p.  214. 

'  Th.  W.  Engehnann:  Bot.  Ztg.  1882,  419;  1883,  1,  1884,  80;  1886,  64;  1887,  303, 
Pfli^r's  Arch.  26,  285  (1881);  Qnd,  26,  537  (1887);  27,  485  (1882);  30,  95  (1883). 
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which  is  present  in  plants;  and  in  fact,  the  chlorophyll  is  not  deposited  free 
in  the  tissues  of  these  animals,  but  the  chlorophyll-bearers  are  those  algsB 
which  exist  together  with  the  animal  cell  and  have  a  conmiensal  existence. 
This  sort  of  parasitism  is  met  with  very  frequently,  for  instance  in 
lichens/  which  are  composed  of  fungi  and  algse.  Again,  we  find  the  same 
sort  of  symbiosis  in  higher  organisms.  Undoubtedly,  for  example,  the 
bacteria  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  illustrate  this  relation;  they  serve, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  to  convert  carbohydrates  (cellulose,  etc.)  into  a 
form  citable  of  absorption. 

By  means  of  carbonic  acid  alone,  the  cell  cannot  build  up  organic  sub- 
stances; hydrogen,  which  forms  an  integral  component  of  all  the  com- 
plicated compounds  of  the  carbohydrate  series  which  the  plant  organism 
produces,  is  lacking.  Hydrogen  is  obtained  by  the  plant  chiefly  from 
water  in  the  soil.  Herdn  the  plant  finds  another  source  of  oxygen.  The 
way  in  which  the  plant  cells  utilize,  by  the  help  of  chlorophyll  and  the 
sun's  rays,  this  carbonic  acid  and  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  first 
products  formed,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  know  merely  that 
all  syntheses  start  with  a  reduction  process;  oxygen  is  set  free.  In  fact, 
we  can  follow  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  either  by  determining  the 
loss  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  gas  mixture,  or  by  determining  the  oxygen 
evolved.  The  latter  can  be  observed  directly  by  immersing  the  parts  of 
a  plant  in  water.  Engelmann'  ingeniously  made  use  of  bacteria  as  a 
reagent  for  oxygen.  If,  for  example,  a  thread  of  algse  and  some  aerobic 
bacteria  are  placed  under  an  air-tight  cover-glass,  it  will  be  noticed  at 
first  that  the  latter  are  very  lively.  If,  now,  the  preparation  is  kept  in  the 
dark  the  motion  of  these  bacteria  will  cease  altogether  after  a  time,  show- 
ing that  all  the  oxygen  has  been  consumed.  Then,  on  bringing  the  prep- 
aration to  the  light,  the  bacteria  begin  to  become  most  active  because  the 
thread  of  algae  has  begun  to  assimilate  carbon  dioxide  and  water  with 
dimination  of  oxygen.  By  means  of  this  very  sensitive  test  as  little  as 
one  billionth  part  of  a  milligram  of  oxygen  may  be  detected.  Engelmann, 
as  already  stated,  has  by  means  of  this  method  studied  the  dififerent  parts 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  testing  it  with  regard  to  its  effect  upon  plant  assim- 
ilation. Beyerinck  ■  later  in  a  similar  way  made  use  of  the  luminescence 
of  certain  bacteria,  which  also  depends  upon  the  presence  of  free  oxygen, 
for  the  detection  of  carbonic-acid  assimilation. 

With  regard  to  the  synthetical  products  first  formed  by  the  plant. 


>  Schwendener:  NageliB  BeitrUge  z.  wissensch.  Botanik  H.  2,  3,  and  4,  Leipsic,  1860- 
1868.— de  Bazy:  "Die  Enchetnung  der  Sjrmbiose/'  Straasburg,  1879.  O.  Hertwig: 
"Die  QyvMoae  oder  dae  Genossenschaftsleben  in  Tieireich/'  Jena,  1883. 

>  Bot.  Ztg.  ioc  cO. 

*  Ibid.  (UOO)  744.  See  also  Hans  Moliech:  "Die  Lichtenwieklung  in  den  Pflan- 
am,  NaionnsMOflchaftliche  Rundachau,  20,  505  (1905). 
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different  conjectures  have  been  made,  and  the  same  is  true  concerning 
the  action  of  chlorophyll.  Some  conceive  it  to  have  the  action  of  a  fer- 
ment/ others  consider  it  as  closely  related  to  the  first  assimilation  product 
assuming  that  it  combines  with  the  carbonic  acid. 

As  long  as  we  know  practically  nothing  concerning  the  formation  of 
chlorophyll,  and  still  less  about  the  plasma  of  the  plant  cell  itself,  and  as 
long  as  we  are  unable  to  isolate  satisfactorily  any  of  the  first  products  of, 
the  assimilation,  the  discussion  of  all  such  possibilities  has  only  a  relative 
value.  For  the  present  we  can  restrict  ourselves  to  those  hypotheses 
which  seem  plausible  from  a  chemical  standpoint.  At  the  same  time  it 
does  not  follow  necessarily  that  the  plant  organism  carries  out  its  syntheses 
in  such  a  way,  nor  that  the  intermediate  products  which  we  assume  are 
actually  formed  in  the  living  plant  cell.  Above  all,  the  impression  should 
not  be  left  that  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid  can  take  place  only  in  one 
direction.  It  is  indeed  possible,  and  in  fact  probable,  that  other  primary 
products  of  assimilation  exist.  It  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  one  of  the 
first  products  of  the  assimilation  is  a  carbohydrate,  whether  grape-sugar, 
starch,  or  perhaps  a  simpler  sugar  with  fewer  than  six  carbon  atoms  in  the 
molecule.  At  all  events,  —  and  this  is  of  greatest  importance  for  under- 
standing the  whole  metabolism  of  plants,  and  indirectly  that  of  the  animal 
organisms,  —  the  carbohydrates  stand  at  the  center  of  all  the  synthetical 
processes  taking  place  in  the  plant  organism.  We  shall  see  later  on  that 
the  fats,  the  albumins,  and  many  other  highly  complicated  compounds, 
evidently  originate  from  carbohydrates,  whether  by  constructive  or 
destructive  processes,  or  both  acting  together. 

In  discussing  the  first  synthesis  produced  in  the  plant  cell  we  meet  with 
a  highly  important  problem  which  we  have  already  briefly  touched  upon.' 
All  the  carbon  compounds  which  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  produced 
by  animal  or  plant  organisms,  are  optically  active;  that  is  to  say,  they 
possess  at  least  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  As  we  have  already  seen, 
most  of  these  compounds  are  found  in  nature,  only  in  the  optically- 
active  state.  Now,  the  plant  cell  in  carbon  dioxide  receives  a  carbon 
compound,  which  does  not  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.     The 

>  Jean  Fricdel  (Compt.  rend.  132,  1138  (1901))  has  tried  to  support  this  view  by 
experiments.  He  brought  together  the  glycerol  extract  from  fresh  leaves  with  finely 
powdered  leuvtw  which  had  been  rapidly  and  carefully  dried,  and  found  oxygen  was 
evolved  by  the  action  of  light,  and  carbonic  acid  taken  up.  The  experiments,  however, 
arc  not  conclusive,  and  have  not  been  corroborated.  Cf.  M.  Harroy:  Compt.  rend.  ISS. 
890  (1901).  R.  O.  Heraog:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  36.  459  (1902).  Again,  Bach  and  Chodat 
have  published  a  great  deal  of  work  summarized  in  Biochem.  Zentrbl.  1,  11,  417,  and 
I,  12.  457  (1903). 

The  relations  are  so  complicated  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  conclusion  at  the  pmeni 
time  concerning  the  work  of  these  scientists. 

>  a.  p.  15. 
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beginning  of  all  the  asymmetry  in  the  organic  world  is  centered  in  the 
assimilation  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  for  evidently  it  is  here  in  the  plant 
cdl  that  the  first  asymmetric  synthesis  is  carried  out  which  continues 
constantly  in  the  production  of  only  asymmetric  compounds.*  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  chlorophyll,  which  is  itself  asymmetrically  consti- 
tuted, plays  an  important  part  in  this  asymmetric  synthesis.  The  first 
appearance  of  asymmetry  is,  however,  unexplained.  Its  existence  evi- 
dently coincides  with  the  formation  of  the  first  cell.  It  is  possible,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  plant  cell  produces  first  of  all  an  inactive  com- 
pound, for  example,  an  inactive  sugar,  and  that  asymmetry  first  develops 
by  the  cleavage  of  this  compound.*  The  animal  organism  receives  in  turn 
with  its  food,  this  asymmetry  of  its  body-substance  from  the  plant 
world,  partly  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  herbivora,  and  partly 
mdirectly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  carnivora.  We  shall  find,  moreover, 
that  these  relations  are  so  suited  to  the  animal  organism  that  it  some- 
times directly  disintegrates  racemic  compounds,  and  in  many  cases  utilizes 
only  one  component  and  discards  the  other  unchanged. 

The  first  observed  assimilation  product  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
was  starch,  easily  recognized  by  means  of  the  iodine  reaction.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  held  to  be  the  primary  product  of  assimilation.  Gradually  it 
became  a  recognized  fact  that  starch  is  a  product  formed  secondarily  from 
more  simple  components,  and  little  by  little  the  opinion  gained  ground 
that  d-glucose  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  product  of  assimilation. 
This  assumption  was  supported  by  the  discovery  that  leaves  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  dark  are  capable  of  forming  starch  directly  if  solu- 
tions containing  hexoses  are  placed  upon  them.  In  general,  the  following 
compounds  are  assimilated:  —  d-glucose,  d-mannose,  d-galactose,  and 
d-fructose.     Other  similar  compounds  may  be   utilized;   thus,   mannitol 

^  Cf.  Emil  Fischer:  "Die  Chemie  der  Kohlehydrate  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die 
Phyaiologie." 

'  Cf.  A.  Byk:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  49,  641  (1904).  Byk  seeks  to  trace  the  formation 
of  asymmetry  hack  to  circularly-polarized  light  which  may  be  produced  hy  the  reflection 
of  plane-polarized  daylight  by  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  revolution  of  the  plane  of 
polarization  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  makes  it  impossible  for  equal  amounts  of 
the  two  forms  of  light  to  exist  at  any  point  on  the  earth,  or  upon  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  for  any  considerable  period.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  such  may  be 
the  explanation  of  the  asynmietry  of  the  first  cells,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  it 
accounts  for  the  continuous  production  of  asymmetric  molecules,  for  it  is  unreasonable 
to  aanime  that  one  and  the  same  kind  of  light  is  permanently  in  excess  at  one  and  the 
nine  point  on  the  earth's  surface;  and  it  would  seem  likely,  furthermore,  that  compo- 
nents of  unlike  optical  products  would  be  formed  in  different  localities.  Again,  Byk's 
proof  that  by  means  of  circularly-polarized  light  racemic  compounds  can  be  split  off  i« 
not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Furthermore,  chlorophyll  itself  has  optical  properties.  It 
undoubtedly  changes  the  sun's  rays  of  short  wave  lengths,  which  have  no  effect  upon 
ttM  awimilaiion,  into  active,  longer  wave  lengths. 
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by  leaves  of  the  Oleaceae,  dulcite  by  those  of  the  Evonymus;  and  interastr 
ingly  enough  it  has  been  found  in  the  case  of  all  the  plants  examined  that 
the  assimilation  takes  place  with  those  carbohydrates  which  they  contain 
normally  as  reserve-substances. 

The  fact  that  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  oxygen  evolved  *  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  a  carbohydrate  must  be 
the  first  assimilation  product.*  Again,  the  relations  of  the  heat  eflfect 
observed  coincides  very  satisfactorily  with  this  assumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  carry  out 
exact  measurements  in  this  direction.  Side  by  side  with  the  assimilation 
of  carbon  dioxide  there  is  a  constant  absorption  of  oxygen  and  production 
of  carbon  dioxide.  Both  processes  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  one 
another,  although  the  nature  of  this  has  never  been  determined.  It  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted  that  oils  and  fats  may  appear  as  the  first  pro- 
ducts of  assimilation.  Inclusions  of  oil  have  been  observed  frequently 
in  the  chromatophores  of  certain  plants;  for  example,  in  the  Musace®, 
CactacesB,  algsB,  and  especially  the  Vaucheria.'  By  the  decomposition  of 
the  fat  into  glycerol  and  fatty  acids,  and  the  simultaneous  partial  reduc- 
tion or  oxidation  of  these  cleavage  products,  sugars  could  be  formed  from 
the  glycerol,  and  vegetable  acids  from  the  fatty  acids.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent, however,  that  these  fats  and  oils  were  not  primary  products  of 
assimilation,  but  rather  reserve-substances,  the  formation  of  which  can 
be  readily  traced  back  to  carbohydrates.  Equally  untenable  proved 
Liebig's  *  h3rpothesis  that  the  vegetable  acids  were  formed  as  the  first 
assimilation  products  from  which  the  carbohydrates  were  obtained 
secondarily.  At  present,  there  are  no  known  observations  which  are 
contrary  to  the  assumption  that  the  carbohydrates  represent  the  entrance 
of  the  carbon  from  carbon  dioxide  into  the  general  metabolism  of  the  plant. 

It  is  now  a  question  as  to  how  we  shall  explain  this  synthesis  of  carbo- 
hydrates—  d-glucose,  for  example  —  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  We 
have  already  mentioned*  one  hypothesis,  namely,  the  assumption  of 
Baeyer  •  that  carbon  dioxide  by  reduction  is  changed  into  formaldehyde, 
and  by  the  condensation  of  the  latter  a  sugar  is  formed: 

CO2  +  H20->HCH0  +  Oa. 

Baeyer  originally  assumed  that  the  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  was  first 


1  BouBBingauIt:  Compt  rend.  63,  862  (1861),  and  HoIIe:  Flora,  118  (1877). 
'  This  might  take  place  as  follows:  6  CO,  4-  6  HjO  -  CeH„Oe  +  6  O,. 

*  Paul  Fleissig:  ''Ueber  die  physiologische  Bedeutung  der  Olartigen  ESnsdiHkn  la 
der  Vaucheria,"  Inaug.  Diss.  Basel,  1900. 

«  J.  Liebig:  Ann.  46,  58  and  66  (1843). 
»  Cf.  p.  15. 

•  Ber.  3,  63  (1870). 
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changed  into  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen.  The  former  was  believed  to 
combine  with  chlorophyll  in  much  the  same  way  as  it  does  with  hsemo- 
globin. 

Bach  *  has  recently  modified  somewhat  this  suggestion  of  Baeyer.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  carbonic  acid  is  first  changed  into  percarbonic  acid,  water, 
and  carbon.  The  percarbonic  acid  is  then  decomposed  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  peroxide,  while  the  latter  forms  with  carbon  and 
water  the  formaldehyde: 

3  HaCOa  •=  2  H2CO4  +  H2O  +  C, 
2  H2CO4  -  2  CO2  +  2  H2O2  «  2  CO3  +  2  H2O  +  O2, 
H2O  +  C  «  HCHO. 

Naturally,  a  great  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  isolate  formalde- 
hyde or  related  compounds  from  plants,  especially  from  the  green  leaves. 
This  has  not  been  accomplished,  however,  up  to  the  present  time  in  a  satis- 
factory way.'  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  has  been  shown  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  assumption  that  formaldehyde  does  actually  represent  the 
first  intermediate  product,  for  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  amount  of 
aldehyde  that  is  constantly  being  formed  is  so  extremely  small  that  it 
condenses  so  rapidly  that  it  escapes  detection.  It  has  been  brought 
forward  in  support  of  Baeyer's  theory  that  certain  plants  show  a  con- 
siderable resistance  towards  formaldehyde.  Thus  Tr^boux*  found  that 
Elodea  canadensis  will  stand  a  0.001  per  cent  solution.  Algse  and  young 
plants  of  Sinapis  alba  are  said  to  be  strikingly  resistant  towards  formal- 
dehyde.* 

We  saw  in  considering  the  artificial  synthesis  of  carbohydrates  that 
it  was  possible  to  form  a  sugar  very  easily  from  formaldehyde,  and  we 
can  readily  understand  how,  according  to  the  number  of  molecules  of 
formaldehyde  entering  into  the  reaction,  sugars  containing  a  different 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  may  be  obtained.  It  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  probable  that  such  syntheses  take  place  in  this  simple  way. 
Thus,  for  example,  according  to  all  that  we  know  at  present,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  pentoses  are  formed  directly  as  one  of  the  first  products 
of  the  condensation  of  formaldehyde.  Apparently  it  is  much  more  likely 
that  such  sugars  are  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  higher  sugars 
especially  the  hexoses.    Such  a  process  is  likewise  easy  to  represent,  as,  in 


>  Afcb.  ad.  phjB.  nat.  Gen.  6,  401  (1898). 

*  H.  Eukr:  Ber.  37,  3411  (1904).  Hans  and  Astrid  Euler:  Arkiv  fOr  Kemi.  1,  347 
0904);  Her.  89,  39  (1906),  and  ibid,  89,  45  (1906).  W.  Loeb:  Z.  Elektrochem.  11,  745 
(1905). 

■  Tf^boux:  Flora,  73  (1903). 

*  R.  Bouillae:  Compt.  rend.  186,  1369  (1902).  Bouillao  and  Giustiniani:  ibid.  186, 
1156  (1903). 
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fact,  O.  Ruff  has  shown.*  He  prepared  d-gluconic  acid  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  (f-glucose;  its  calcium  salt  he  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sunlight  in 
the  presence  of  ferric  acetate,  or  he  treated  it  with  hydrogen  peroxide 
and  thus  obtained  cf-arabinose. 
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At  all  events,  —  and  this  is  of  great  importance,  —  we  can  explain 
chemically  without  difficulty  the  formation  of  the  different  members  of 
the  carbohydrate  series  from  the  hexoses,  especially  d-glucose. 

Emil  Fischer'  has  suggested  that  the  glycerose  discovered  by  him  is 
perhaps  the  first  assimilation  product  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  plant  cells 
containing  chlorophyll.  By  the  combination  of  two  molecules  of  this,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  hexoses  may  be  formed.  Again,  glycerose  may 
be  of  great  importance  in  other  relations.  We  shall  mention  here  merely 
the  fact  that  it  is  closely  related  to  glycerol,  which  is  one  of  the  components 
of  the  fats ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  from  this  point  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
assimilation  the  synthesis  of  albumin  may  start.  Glycerose,  as  we  shall 
show  more  fully  later  on,  stands  in  close  relation  to  certain  of  the  decom- 
position products  of  albumin,  namely  alanine,  serine,  and  cystine.  Naturally 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  either  the  formation  of  the  fats  or  that 
of  the  proteins  must  begin  with  this  hypothetical  product  of  assimilation. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  glycerose  appears  merely  as  one  of  the  decom- 
position products  of  d-glucose  or  starch,  and  then  is  used  for  syntheses 
by  the  plant  cell. 

All  of  these  possibilities  have  been  brought  forward  in  order  to  bring 
the  ground-plan  of  the  whole  carbon  assimilation  at  least  within  the  realms 
of  our  understanding,  and  to  show  the  far-reaching  value  that  purely 
chemical  investigations,  especially  those  of  Emil  Fischer,  have  upon  the 
science  of  biology;  for  it  is  by  this  means  only  that  the  most  important 
classes  of  substances  —  carbohydrates,  fats  and  proteins  —  have  been 
traced  back  to  a  common  source.     The  consideration  of  these  rdations  is 


>  Ber.  81.  1573  (1898);  82.  550  (1899).     Otto  Ruflf  and  Ollendorf:  ibid.  88,  17W 
(1900).     Cf .  A.  Wohl :  ibid.  26.  730  (1893) ;  38,  3606  (1899). 
"  Ber.  28,  2138  (1890). 
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of  great  importance;  and  a  detailed  discussion  is  justifiable,  furthermore, 
because  it  is  very  probable  that  also  in  the  animal  organism  chemical 
changes  take  place  by  means  of  which  a  substance  belonging  to  one  class 
is  changed  into  a  compound  of  another,  as,  for  example,  a  fat  into  a  car- 
bohydrate or  conversely. 

The  animal  organism  is,  in  its  entire  existence,  dependent  upon  this 
carbonic  acid  assimilation  by  the  plants,  for  in  this  way  it  obtmns  all  the 
organic  compounds  of  complicated  structure.  Energy  originating  in  the 
sun  is  thus  obtained  by  the  animal  in  the  form  of  potential  energy,  from 
which  the  animal  derives  its  kinetic  energy  and  ability  to  perform  work. 
The  assimilation  by  the  plant  not  only  serves  to  furnish  organic  material 
for  the  animal  organism,  but  to  a  certain  extent  it  furnishes  the  oxygen 
which  it  requires  for  obtaining  the  kinetic  energy  again  by  combustion; 
the  assimilation  process  being  one  of  reduction  in  which  oxygen  is  con- 
stantly being  evolved.  The  oxygen  in  this  way  returns  to  the  general 
cycle  of  the  elements.  This  oxygen,  after  taking  part  in  the  metabolism 
of  the  animal,  escapes  chiefly  as  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  both  of  which  are 
again  utilized  by  the  plant  for  the  formation  of  other  organic  substances. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  those  carbohydrates  which  are  most  important  as 
food  for  the  animal  organism,  namely,  grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  and  starch. 
From  the  last  two  compounds  the  animal  obtains  all  the  carbohydrates 
that  it  needs.  Let  us  follow  these  sugars  on  their  way  through  the  ali- 
mentary canal  to  their  absorption  and  final  assimilation.  As  an  example, 
we  shall  choose  starch,  because  it  is  here  that  the  relations  are  the  most 
complicated,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  of  the  behavior  of  the 
simpler  sugars  in  connection  with  the  separate  phases  in  the  breaking 
down  of  the  starch. 

First  of  all  starch  —  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  food  containing  it  — 
is  ground  up  with  the  saliva  by  the  act  of  chewing.  The  saliva  con- 
tains a  diastatic  ferment,  ptyalin,*  which  converts  the  starch  into  dextrins 
and  finally  largely  into  maltose.'     The  latter  is  inverted  by  means  of  a 

*  Ptyalin  la  not  found  in  the  saliva  of  all  animals,  e.g.,  that  of  the  camivora.  It 
would  be  well  to  drop  the  name  ptyaJin  as  it  tends  to  give  one  the  impression  that 
thi^re  is  only  one  ferment  found  in  the  saliva.  At  present  we  know  only  of  its 
artion,  which  coincides  with  that  of  various  other  ferments  found  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  diastolic  or  amylolytic  fer- 
meiU.  We  would  be  justified  in  using  a  special  name  for  the  ferment  of  unknown  com- 
position only  when  it  has  an  unusual  action ;  thus,  for  example,  if  the  diastase  in  saliva 
led  to  different  cleavage-products  of  starch  than  do  the  ferments  of  other  origin. 

'  The  earlier  assumption,  that  glucose  is  formed  directly,  has  been  shown  to  be  false. 
Cf.  J.  Seegen:  Zent.  med.  Wissensch.  14,  849  (1876),  and  Pfluger's  Archiv.  19,  105 
(1879).  Otto  Nasse:  ibid,  14,  473  (1877).  Musculus  and  v.  Mering  :  Z.  physiol. 
Cbem.  1,  395  (1877-78).  Ibid.  2,  403  (1878-79);  ibid.  4,  93  (1880).  von  Mering:  ibid, 
8,  185  (1881).  Brown  and  Heron:  Ann.  199,  165  (1879);  204,  228  (1880).  KuU  and 
Vogel:  Z.  Biol.  81,  108  (1895). 
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special  ferment,  called  glucaae  (or  maltase).^  This  last  action  plays  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  total  action  of  the  saliva.  The  transformation 
of  the  starch  past  the  dextrin  stage  into  maltose  does  not  take  place  so 
simply  as  might  seem  possible.  A  great  many  intermediate  products  have 
been  described.  At  present  there  is  no  reason  for  going  into  the  details  here, 
partly  because  we  are  not  sure  whether  some  of  these  products  are  single 
substances,  or  mixtures  of  several  constituents. 

The  human  saliva,  or  rather  the  amylolytic  ferment  contained  in  it, 
does  not  attack  raw  starch  to  any  extent.  In  almost  every  case  the 
starch  has  already  undergone  a  process  of  change  which  greatly  facil- 
itates the  action  of  the  diastase  upon  it.  In  most  cases  the  starch  has 
been  cooked,  which  swells  the  grains.  The  fact  that  this  is  favorable  to 
the  action  of  the  diastase  can  be  easily  shown  by  the  following  experiment: 
In  one  test-tube  a  few  grains  of  ordinary  starch  are  mixed  with  saliva, 
while  in  another  the  same  saliva  is  allowed  to  act  for  an  equal  length  of 
time  upon  starch  paste.  If  at  the  end  of  a  certain  length  of  time  iodine  is 
added  to  test  for  unchanged  starch,  a  much  stronger  coloration  will  be 
obtained  in  the  first  tube  than  in  the  second.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
test  for  the  sugar '  formed,  we  shall  this  time  obtain  a  better  test  in  the 
other  test-tube. 

Leaving  the  mouth,  the  starch,  together  with  some  of  its  transformation 
products,  all  intimately  mixed  with  the  saliva,  reaches  the  stomach. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  the  action  of  the  diastase  quickly 
stopped  here  on  account  of  the  acid  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
Free  hydrochloric  acid  b  especially  unfavorable  to  the  action  of  diastase; 
as  little  as  0.03  per  cent  prevents  it  from  changing  starch  into  sugar. 
Recent  experiments '  have  shown,  however,  that  the  food  reaching  the 
stomach  is  not  immediately  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice  as  was  formerly 
assumed,  but  on  the  contrary  lies  out  of  contact  with  this  for  some  time. 
In  the  stomach  itself  there  has  not  been  found  any  agent  capable  of  con- 
verting carbohydrates  into  sugar,*  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  not  incon- 
siderable absorption  of  the  simple  sugar  formed  is  known  to  take  place 
here. 

The  main  digestion  of  carbohydrates  is  effected,  however,  in  the  intes- 
tine by  the  action  of  a  diastase  from  the  pancreas.  By  means  of  it  the 
starch  —  which  for  the  greater  part  is  still  unchanged,  or  at  least  only  very 


>  M.  C.  Tebb:  J.  Physiol.  16,  421  (1894).  Hamburger:  Pfluger's  Archiv.  60,  543 
(1895). 

'  Naturally,  the  aaliva,  starch,  and  starch  paste  should  be  examined  for  sugar  at  the 
start. 

'  P.  GruUner:  Pfliiger's  Arch.  106,  463  (1905). 

*  According  to  H.  Friedenthal,  the  stomach  juices  of  a  dog  contain  a  ferment  which 
acts  strongly  in  acid  solutions.     Archiv.  (Anat.  und)  Physiol.  1890,  Suppl.  383. 
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inoompletdy  broken  down  —  is  now  acted  upon  completely,  and  in  fact 
intermediate  products  are  formed  which  are  similar  to,  if  not  identical 
with,  those  produced  by  the  saliva.  The  cleavage  produced  by  the  pan- 
creatic diastase  is  believed  to  yield  finally  only  maltose.  This  last,  by  the 
action  of  a  particular  ferment,  glncase  (also  called  maltase),  is  eventually 
decomposed  into  molecules  of  d-glucose.  Here  in  the  intestine  the  breaking 
down  of  cane-sugar  also  takes  place  for  the  most  part.  By  means  of  the 
above-mentioned  ferments,  or  at  least  by  similar  ones,^  it  b  similarly 
inverted  into  its  two  components,  dextrose  and  Isevulose  (d-glucose  and 
d-fructose).  In  thb  way  the  carbohydrates  in  the  food  are  prepared 
for  absorption,  which  sets  in  as  fast  as  the  breaking  down  of  the 
carbohydrates  takes  place. 

We  must  now  touch  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  more  com- 
plicated carbohydrates,  such  as  the  dextrins,  for  example,  are  capable 
of  direct  absorption.  Under  normal  conditions  these  substances  are  not 
taken  up  by  the  intestine,  or  at  least  such  products  are  not  met  with 
beyond  the  intestines  in  the  assimilatory  tracts.'  Cane-sugar  and  mal- 
tose can  be  absorbed  directly.  They  are  taken  up  more  slowly  than  the 
simpler  sugars,  and  in  every  case  they  must  suffer  cleavage  before  they 
are  turned  over  to  the  blood;  for  if  cane-sugar,  avoiding  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  introduced  directly  into  the  blood,  it  suffers  no  further  change, 
but  is  eliminated  as  such  in  the  urine.' 

The  most  important  result  of  the  successive  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  intestinal  canal  as  regards  the  carbohydrates  which  we  have  studied 
up  to  this  point,  is  the  tendency  to  form  by  the  action  of  a  definite  ferment 
the  simplest  building  material,  especially  the  hexoses,  thus  giving  to  the 
system  a  uniform  material  from  which  it  can  construct  the  substances  of 
which  the  body  is  composed.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that 
the  significance  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  of  all  the  different  organs 
eonnecrted  with  it  does  not  consist  solely  in  transforming  the  non-diffusible 
substances,  which  cannot  be  absorbed,  such  as  starch,  into  products 
which  are  diffusible.  Its  task  stretches  far  beyond  this  single  action.^ 
The  molecules  which  are  naturally  foreign  to  the  animal  organism 
arc  destroyed  and  converted  into   a   homogeneous  indifferent  material 

*  It  18  probable  that  the  same  ferment  does  not  act  upon  both  maltose  and  cane- 
sugar.  Cane-«ugar  is  not  split  up  beyond  the  intestine,  while  maltose  appears  as  a 
product  from  glycogen  and  is  inverted. 

'  Von  Mering  (Arch.  f.  anat.  und  Physiol.  1877,  379,  413)  has  found  substances 
mmilar  to  dextrin  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  after  a  diet  very  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates.    It  has  not  been  shown  whether  this  is  a  normal  occurrence. 

*  a.  FriU  Voit:  Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  68,  523  (1897).  Ernst  Weinland:  Z.  Biol. 
47,  279  (1905). 

«  Cr.  Emil  Abdeihalden:  Zentrfo.  Stoffwechs.  Verdauungskrankheit,  6,  No.  24, 
647  (1904). 
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from    which    the    organism    is  able  to  build    up  its  own    individual 
carbohydrates. 

Before  we  attempt  to  follow  the  simple  sugars  on  their  way  to  the 
organs,  or,  in  other  words,  to  study  the  course  taken  in  their  absorption,  we 
must  consider  what  takes  place  in  the  case  of  a  few  compound  carbo- 
hydrates which  form  an  'important  part  of  our  food.  We  refer  to  milk- 
sugar  which  occurs  in  milk,  and  the  numerous  carbohydrates  other  than 
starch  that  are  obtained  in  vegetable  nutriment,  cellulose  especially. 
Milk-sugar  is  unquestionably  decomposed  into  its  components  while  in 
the  bowels  in  the  case  of  animals  accustomed  to  milk  nourishment,  espe- 
cially during  the  age  of  suckling.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  animals 
there  seems  to  be  no  ferment  present  in  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal 
which  is  capable  of  splitting  up  milk-sugar.  What  happens  to  milk-sugar 
in  such  cases  is  not  clear  to  us  at  present;  probably  it  is  further  decom- 
posed in  the  wall  of  the  canal.  The  question  as  to  the  utilization  of  car- 
bohydrate introduced  into  the  organism  in  the  form  of  cellulose  is  a  very 
important  one.  Cellulose  plays  no  part  at  all  in  the  nourishment  of  the 
carnivora,  and  it  is  also  unessential  in  the  case  of  the  omnivora,  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  herbivora  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  carbohydrates 
contained  in  their  nourishment  is  in  the  form  of  cellulose.  Now,  this 
compound  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  saliva,  nor  by  the  juices  of  the  stomach, 
pancreas,  or  intestine,  provided  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  action 
of  bacteria  which  are  ever-present.  It  is  here  that  the  activity  of  certain 
micro-organisms  present  in  the  intestines  comes  into  play,  and  this  forms 
to  some  extent  an  example  of  symbiosis.  The  fact  that  cellulose  is  actually 
subject  to  a  transformation  in  the  bowels  is  proved  by  our  being  unable 
to  find  in  the  faeces  the  whole  amount  of  cellulose  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  system.'  Outside  of  the  organism,  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
dissolve  as  much  as  seventy  per  cent  of  cellulose  by  means  of  the  intestinal 
juices  from  a  horse;  these  are  rich  in  bacteria.'  Sugar  is  not  formed  by 
this  process,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  gas  is  evolved.  The  mixture 
produced  by  the  decomposition  has  an  acid  reaction.  These  products 
have  been  studied  by  Tappeiner.^     He  found  that  by  the  action  of  meat 


>  Cf.  Rdhmann  and  Nagano:  Pfluger's  Arch.  96  60  (1903);  Ernst  Weinland:  Z. 
Biol.  38,  16,  and  606  (1899);  40  (1900). 

'  The  food-value  of  cellulose  has  not  been  determined  definitely  even  as  regards  the 
herbivora.  (}f.  the  following  articles:  —  W.  Henneberg  and  F.  Stohmann:  "  Beitr&ge  BU 
einer  rationellen  Fiitterung  der  Wiederkauer."  Braunschweig,  1860  and  1864.  Z.  Biol. 
21, 613  (1885).  V.  Knieriem:  ibid.  21,  67  ( 1885).  Weiske,  Schulse,  and  Flechsig:  Md. 
22,  373  (1886).  E.  WolflF:  Landwirtsch.  Jahrbiicher,  49,  Suppl.  Ill  (1887).  N.  Zunti: 
Pfliiger's  Arch.  49,  477  (1891). 

*  Viktor  Hofmeister:  Arch,  wissensch.  und  prakt.  Heilkunde,  11,  1  and  2  (1885). 

«  Z.  Biol.  20,  52  (1884);  24,  105  (1888);  and  Hoppe-Seyler:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  10, 401 
(1886). 
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extract  which  he  had  inoculated  with  bacteria  from  the  contents  of  the 
paunch  upon  absorbent  cotton- wool,  the  following  products  were  formed: 
carbonic  acid,  methane,  and  fatty  acids  (acetic,  butyric,  and  valeric 
acids).  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  cellulose 
takes  place  similarly  in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  behavior  of  cellulose 
here  has,  however,  never  been  entirely  explained.  It  is  also  possible  that 
perhaps  only  a  portion  of  the  cellulose  is  decomposed  in  this  way,  while 
another  portion  may  be  acted  upon  differently  perhaps  by  means  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  canal  itself,  being  transformed  in  such  a  way  that  it  can 
be  absorbed.  Not  only  the  herbivora  are  capable  of  utilizing  cellulose,  but 
the  omnivora  can  make  use  of  it  at  least  to  some  extent.  The  investiga- 
tions of  V.  Knieriem  have  shown  that  the  human  intestine  is  capable  of 
dissolving  a  part  of  the  tender  cellulose  from  young  vegetables.  As  much 
as  forty  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  introduced  into  the  system  could  not 
be  detected  in  the  faeces.* 

Cellulose,  especially  in  animals  possessing  a  long  intestine,  —  chiefly 
the  herbivora,  but  also  the  omnivora,  —  plays  still  another  characteristic 
part,  as  the  following  experiments  show.  If  rabbits  are  fed  with  food 
containing  no  cellulose,  they  soon  die.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
when  cellulose  is  left  out  of  the  nourishment  the  intestine  no  longer  expe- 
riences a  certain  mechanical  irritation  to  which  it  has  become  accustomed. 
On  this  account  the  peristalsis  becomes  retarded,  then  the  contents  of  the 
intestines  accumulate,  whereby  putrefaction  ensues,  and  eventually  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  That  this  explanation  is  correct,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  animals  experimented  with  continue  to  live,  if,  instead 
of  the  cellulose,  the  animals  are  fed  with  horn  shavings  which  are  perfectly 
mdigestible.' 

The  bacteria  contmned  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  attack  not  only 
cellulose  but  other  carbohydrates  as  well.  For  this  reason,  the  breaking 
down  of  the  more  complicated  carbohydrates  does  not  actually  take  place 
so  simply  as  has  been  depicted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decomposition 
brought  about  by  means  of  bacteria  is,  in  general,  not  very  extensive,  and 
depends  very  much  upon  the  external  conditions.  The  products  formed  by 
their  action  are  chiefly  lactic  acid,  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and 
alcohol  with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  and  methane.'  There 
are,  furthermore,  other  micro-organisms  known,  as,  for  example,  Bacterium  * 
tkermo,  which  break  down  starch  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  this  is 
accomplished  by  the  diastase  in  saliva  and  pancreas,  thus  aiding  the 
conversion  of  amylum  into  sugar. 


>  Loe.ea. 

•  yon  Knieriem:  loc.  eit. 

•  Of.  H.  Tappeiner:  Z.  Biol.  19.  228  (1883). 

•  J.  Wortmann:  Z.  phywol.  Chem.  6,  287  (1882). 
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The  question  has  often  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  micro-organisms 
of  the  fliimentary  canal  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  perfect  digestion 
of  the  food,  or  whether  they  should  be  regarded  as  true  parasites.  To 
decide  this  point,  Nuttall  and  Thierf elder  ^  have  made  the  following  experi- 
ment: By  Csesarean  section,  they  removed  guinea  pigs  from  the  uterus 
of  the  mother  shortly  before  their  normal  birth,  taking  most  careful  anti- 
septic precautions,  and  placing  them  in  a  sterilized  cage.  Guinea  pigs, 
unlike  most  of  the  related  animals,  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  developed 
state  that  they  are  able  to  assimilate  properly  the  food  of  the  adult.  It 
was  found  possible,  as  proved  by  later  examination,  to  keep  these  little 
pigs  perfectly  sterile  during  the  entire  experiment  (eight  da3rs)  and  to  feed 
them  with  sterile  food,  crackers  and  milk,  in  a  sterile  environment.  The 
animals  experimented  with  gained  in  weight  normally,  thus  proving  that 
the  animal  organism  could  thrive  when  bacteria  were  absent.  These 
experiments  were  especially  valuable  because  they  were  performed  with 
animals  which  are  particularly  likely  to  be  infested  with  bacteria  from 
their  vegetable  food.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that 
the  experiment  merely  shows  that  guinea  pigs  can  subsist  upon  crackers 
and  milk  in  the  absence  of  bacteria,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same  if  a  food  rich  in  cellulose  had  been 
fed  them. 

Schottelius '  has  arrived  at  quite  different  results  from  those  of  Nuttall 
and  Thierfelder.  He  chose  for  his  experiments  chickens  which  were 
hatched  under  sterile  conditions,  kept  in  sterile  places,  and  fed  with  sterile 
food.  These  animals,  although  they  ate  abundantly,  had  continuous 
hunger,  and  declined  about  as  quickly  as  a  starving  animal.  As  soon  as 
bacteria  from  hen  faeces  were  mixed  with  the  food  the  animals  revived  and 
increased  in  weight.  Recently  Moro  *  has  carried  out  similar  experiments 
with  the  larvae  of  the  mud-frog  {Pelohates  fuscits).  He  was  able  to  keep 
them  sterile  for  thirty-six  days.  It  was  found,  however,  that  if  the  sterile 
larvae  were  placed  in  water  containing  the  faeces  of  the  mother,  the 
increase  in  weight  and  general  development  was  much  more  rapid  than 
was  the  case  with  larvae  kept  sterile. 

In  discussing  the  carbohydrates  we  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
five-carbon  sugars,  the  pentoses  or  their  condensation  products  the  pen- 
tosans which  are  so  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  not 
unimportant  forms  of  nutriment,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  herbivora. 
The  researches  of  Stone  *  and  of  Weiske  *  have  shown  that  the  herbivora 


»  Z.  ^hysiol.  Chem.  21,  109  (1895-06);  22,  62  (1896-97). 
»  Arch.  Hyg.  84,  210  (1899),  and  42,  48  (1902). 

•  Jahrb.  fiir  Kinderheilkunde,  62,  H.  4  (1905). 

•  Am.  Chem.  J.  14,  9  (1902). 

•  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  20,  489  (1895). 
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can  utOiie  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent  of  the  pentosans  contained  in 
vegetables.  In  these  experiments  a  mixture  of  pentosans  (araban, 
zylan,  methylpentosan)  was  fed  to  the  animals,  but  recently  Slowtzow  ^ 
has  fed  pure  xylan  to  rabbits.  In  the  excreta  from  17.1  to  66.8  per  cent 
of  the  pentosans  were  found  in  an  unchanged  condition.  The  remainder 
was  undoubtedly  utilized  in  the  system  after  having  been  converted  into 
the  simpler  sugars  (pentoses). 

From  the  intestine  on,  the  simple  sugars  (e.g.,  d-glucose)  are  quickly 
absorbed,  whether  introduced  into  the  system  in  this  form,  or  obtained 
from  the  destruction  of  more  complicated  sugars.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  the  nutriment  absorbed  by  the  intestine  can  reach  the  general  cir- 
culation. In  the  first  place  it  can  enter  directly  by  means  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels, in  this  case  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  This  is  the  path  taken  by 
salts,  carbohydrates,  and  proteins.  In  this  way  they  reach  the  liver,  there 
to  undergo  certain  important  transformations,  after  which  they  are  capable 
of  being  introduced  into  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  second 
path  18  by  way  of  the  lymphatics,  which  conduct  the  absorbed  sub- 
stances, especially  the  fats,  into  the  thoracic  duct,  from  which  they  are  led 
into  the  Vena  anonyma,  and  thus  into  the  general  circulation. 

The  experiments  showing  that  the  absorption  of  carbohydrates  as  a 
matter  of  fact  takes  place  in  the  first  manner  will  be  discussed  later  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  absorption  of  fats. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  process  by  means  of  which  sugar  is 
transferred  to  the  circulatory  system,  and  in  order  to  understand  how 
Urge  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  e.g.  500  grams,  can  be  transferred  in  a 
relatively  short  time  to  the  blood-stream  (especially  into  the  portal  vein) 
without  materially  increasing  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood,  we  must 
remember  what  an  enormous  surface  for  absorption  is  presented  by  the 
extremely  fine  network  of  blood-capillaries.  Absorption  takes  place 
continuously  hand  in  hand  with  the  breaking  down  of  the  more  com- 
plicated carbohydrates  into  simpler  sugars.  Although  the  tiny  molecules 
of  sugar  are  absorbed  at  thousands  of  places  and  pass  into  the  blood,  and 
although  they  are  immediately  carried  away,  it  would  seem  that  there 
must  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  blood  corre- 
sponding to  the  amount  absorbed.  That  this  is  not  the  case  —  the  normal 
amount  of  sugar  is  0.6  to  1.6  grams  per  liter  and  remains  constant  —  must 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  sugar  is  removed  from  the  blood  to  the  same  extent 
that  it  is  absorbed  by  it.  This  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exactly  what  hap)- 
pcns,  and  it  is  the  liver  which  regulates  the  exchange  of  carbohydrates  in 
the  whole  animal  system.  It  intercepts  the  absorbed  sugar,  and  keeps  the 
•ugar  content  in  the  blood  constant.     By  means  of  the  activity  of  the 


>  Z.  phymoL  Chem.  84,  181  (1901).    See  also  Rudzinski :  ibid,  40,  317  (1904). 
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liver  cells,  the  molecules  of  d-glucose  are  made  to  unite  together  again 
with  loss  of  water  and  the  formation  of  a  new  polysaccharide,  glycogen. 
In  making  this  transformation  the  animal  organism  acts  precisely  like  the 
plant  in  forming  cellulose,  the  circulating  sugar  being  removed  from 
metabolism,  stored  up  and  protected  from  combustion  in  such  a  way 
that  at  any  given  moment  it  can  be  made  **  liquid  "  again.  This  stage 
in  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  system  can  be  demon- 
strated very  simply  by  means  of  the  following  experiment:  A  number 
of  rabbits  may  be  kept  from  food  for  a  length  of  time  until  it  is  known 
as  a  matter  of  experience  that  the  glycogen  content  of  the  organs,  espe- 
cially the  liver,  has  been  brought  as  low  as  possible.  This  is  the  case  at 
the  end  of  about  ten  days.  As  we  shall  see  later  on,  the  consumption  of 
glycogen  can  be  accelerated  greatly  by  muscular  work  (whether  by  actual 
body  work  —  e.g.  dogs  running  in  a  tread-mill  —  or  by  muscular  convul- 
sions produced  by  strychnine  poisoning),  and  thus  the  time  required  for 
the  experiment  greatly  shortened.  A  part  of  the  animals  experimented 
upon  are  then  fed  with  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates.  If  now  all  the 
animals  are  killed,  those  that  are  starving  as  well  as  those  which  have 
been  recently  fed  and  are  in  the  act  of  digesting  the  food,  the  former, 
when  subjected  to  quantitative  tests,  will  be  found  to  contain  only 
traces  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  whereas  the  latter  will  contain  a  large 
amount.*  This  state  of  affairs  is  of  regular  occurrence,  so  that  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  any  one  who  doubts  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
between  the  carbohydrates  taken  up  (the  absorbed  d-glucose)  and  the 
glycogen.'  The  fact  that  the  liver  actually  forms  glycogen  directly  from 
sugar  has  been  demonstrated  recently  by  Karl  Grube.'  Grube  passed  blood 
rich  in  sugar  through  the  liver  of  a  dog,  and  could  detect  a  slight  increase 
in  the  liver-glycogen.  It  is  another  question  as  to  whether  all  carbo- 
hydrates, for  example,  the  pentoses,  are  capable  of  forming  glycogen  in 
this  way.  We  shall  later  on  take  up  this  point  more  in  detail,  but  at  this 
place  it  is  of  interest  for  us  to  know  merely  how  the  more  important  carbo- 
hydrates in  food,  namely,  starch,  cane-sugar,  and  grape-sugar,  behave  in 
this  respect.  Starch,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  decomposed  eventually 
into  molecules  of  cf-glucose,  and  the  same  is  true  of  saccharose.  From  the 
latter,  however,  not  only  cf-glucose  but  an  equal  amount  of  d-fructose  is 
formed,  the  latter  being  a  ketohexose.    The  question  that  now  arises  is, 


»  a.  F.  W.  Pa\y :  Phil.  Transact,  for  1860,  p.  579,  and  Researches  on  the  Nature  i 
Treatment  of  Diabetes,  London,  1862.  Also  The  Physiology  of  Carbohydrates,  1894. 
See  also  Pfliigcr's  Das  Glycogen  unci  seine  Beziehung  zur  Zuckerkrankheit,  and  Cremer^ 
Physiologic  das  Glykogens,  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  u.  Spiro)  1,  p.  803  (1002.) 

'  Carl  Voit  has  furthermore  shown  that  subcutaneous  introduction  of  (i-glucoee  into 
rabbits  caused  an  increase  of  up  to  eight  per  cent  glycogen  in  the  liver.  Z.  BioL  88^ 
245,  288  (1891).     See  also  Erwin  Voit:  Z.  Biol.  26,  661  (1889). 

•  Pfliiger's  Aroh.  107,  490  (1905). 
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DoQB  ^e  latter  become  changed  into  glycogen,  does  it  form  a  particular 
glycogen  of  its  own,  or  is  the  fructose  first  changed  into  d-glucose,^  and 
then,  in  common  with  the  other  glucoses,  changed  to  glycogen?  Until 
recently  it  was  quite  generally  assumed  that  the  last-mentioned  process 
was  carried  out,  but  now  certain  facts  have  become  known  which  will 
perhi^M  lead  us  to  another  conception.  It  has  been  established  that, 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  in  dogs,  not  only  does  sugar  appear 
in  the  urine,  but  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  is 
interfered  with,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  disturbance  is  much  more 
pronounced  when  d-glucose  is  fed  to  the  dog  than  in  the  case  of  fructose. 
The  exact  significance  of  this  result  is  at  present  not  clear. 

When  the  food  is  rich  in  carbohydrates  the  liver  cannot  retain  all  of 
it  as  glycogen.  The  glycogen  stored  in  the  liver  of  man  amounts  at  the 
most  to  160  grams.  The  muscles  can  take  up  an  equal  amount  provided 
they  did  not  originally  contain  considerable.  As  this  is  often  the  case 
under  normal  conditions,  however,  we  must  answer  the  question  as  to 
what  becomes  of  the  sugar  which  is  not  disposed  of  as  glycogen.  A  direct 
consumption  of  large  amounts  of  sugar  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  sugar  content  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  blood  especially, 
never  exceeds  certain  well-established  limits  when  the  storage  places  for 
^ycogen  have  been  filled.  Here  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  the 
question  of  the  transformation  of  one  food-stuff  into  another.  Sub- 
sequently we  shall  have  to  study  this  closely,  but  at  present  we  will  merely 
mention  that  the  excess  of  sugar  is  evidently  disposed  of  as  fat,  a  phenom- 
enon which  we  meet  with  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  one  which  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  depositing  of  nutriment  in  latent  seeds,  and 
eonversdy  in  its  utilization  at  the  time  of  germination. 

Now  what  becomes  of  this  stored-up  glycogen?  As  we  have  seen,  the 
glycogen  gradually  disappears  if  nourishment  is  withheld  or  work  is 
performed.  It  was  Claude  Bernard  '  who  first  showed  this  relation  between 
glycogen  and  muscular  work.  He  found  that  the  livers  of  hibernating  ani- 
mals during  their  winter's  sleep  contained  large  amounts  of  glycogen,  and 
not  only  was  the  ^ycogen  contained  in  the  liver  cells,  but  also  in  the 
muscular  tissue  and  in  the  lungs.     As  soon  as  the  animals  awoke  and 


'  Such  a  transfonnation  is  explained  to  us  by  the  work  of  C.  A.  Lobiy  de  Bniyn  and 
W.  Albeida  van  Ehenstein,  Ber.  28,  3078  (1895),  and  Rec.  trav.  chim.  14,  103,  156. 
Theae  two  authors  have  shown  that  glucose,  fructose,  and  mannose  can  be  easily  trans- 
formed into  one  another  in  alkaline  solution.  The  transformation  of  mannose  into 
ghieose  is  equaOy  interesting  as  that  of  fructose  into  glucose,  for  the  former  is  used 
•s  material  for  t^e  formation  of  glycogen.  Thus  in  Japan  a  natural  manna  is  found 
wfaidi  serves  the  inhabitant  in  the  same  way  as  starch  does  for  us.  Cf.  L6w  and  Tsuji: 
Landwiftsehaftlidie  Veisuchstationen,  46,  433.  Also  Haycraft:  Z.  physioL  Ghom.  19, 
137  (1894). 

*  Gompt.  nod.  48,  673  (1859). 
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began  to  move  about,  Bernard  noticed  that  the  ^ycogen  disappeared. 
He  furthermore  observed  that  when  the  muscular  tissues  of  well-nourished 
mammals  or  birds  were  at  rest  —  whether  voluntarily  so  or  as  a  result  of 
artificially  severing  the  nerves  in  them  —  the  glycogen  content  gradually 
increased,  only  to  disappear  again  when  the  muscles  were  set  at  work. 

Direct  experiments  were  carried  out  by  S.  Weiss.*  He  compared  the 
glycogen  content  of  a  frog's  hind  legs  of  which  one  had  been  tetanized 
almost  to  exhaustion  while  the  other  was  under  control  and  rested.  The 
glycogen  in  the  active  muscles  decreased  from  24.27  to  60.43  per  cent. 
Finally  Th.  Chandelon'  has  carried  out  the  following  experiment:  In  a 
rabbit  he  severed  the  sciatic  and  crural  nerves,  and  at  the  end  of  from  2 
to  5  da3rs  found  in  the  paralyzed  muscles  an  increase  in  glycogen  amount- 
ing to  from  5.51  to  172.4  per  cent.  Similarly  Marcuse*  made  similar 
observations,  and  found  the  following  glycogen  values: 


EXPERIMENT. 

Per  cent  glyoofen  in  the  — 

UnirriUted  Muaeles. 

I 

Ill  ...  . 

IV    ...   . 
V 

0.748 
0.749 
0.589 
0.542 

0.539 
0.461 
0.395 
0.341 

Average 

0.657 

0.434 

Finally,  the  same  result  has  been  obtained  by  Edward  Klilz  ^  in  another 
way.  He  caused  a  well-nourished  dog  to  draw  a  heavy  cart.  The  animal 
weighed  45.500  kilograms,  and  was  made  to  drag  the  cart  for  9  hours 
and  40  minutes.  The  dog  was  then  bled  to  death.  The  glycogen  deter- 
mination showed  the  presence  of  52.053  grams,  i.e.,  1.16  grams  per  kilogram 
of  the  dog's  weight.  A  well-nourished  dog  that  is  not  tired  shows  a 
glycogen  content  of  38  grams  per  kilogram.  For  comparison,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  after  28  days  of  starvation  a  dog  of  about  the  same  size  as 
the  above-mentioned  showed  but  1 .5  grams  of  glycogen  per  kilogram.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  after  about  9§  hours  of  labor  the  glycogen  stores 
were  consumed  to  fully  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  a  dog  starved 
for  28  days.  Kiilz  then  repeated  the  experiment  with  three  other  dogs  and 
with  the  same  result. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  carbohydrates  serve  as  an 
important  source  of  muscular  energy  is  shown  by  the  interesting  experi- 


«  Sitfber.  Akad.  Wias.  Wien.  64,  Abt.  1. 

»  Pfluger's  Areh.  13,  626  (1876). 

*  PfliJRer's  Arch.  39,  425  (1886).    See  also  Edward  Manch6,  Z.  Biol.  26, 163  (1889). 

^  Beitrage  lur  Kenntnias  dea  Glykogena,  p.  41  (1891). 
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ment  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus.^  These  scientists  attempted  to  find  out 
what  substances  were  chiefly  decomposed  as  a  result  of  strenuous  mus- 
cular work.  At  that  time  Liebig's'  theory  prevailed  that  the  muscles 
performed  work  at  the  cost  of  albuminous  substances,  and  they  decided 
to  test  this  experimentally.  If  Liebig's  theory  were  correct,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  would  be  increased  as  a  result 
of  muscular  activity.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  climbed  Mount  Faulhom,  1956 
meters  above  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  which  was  the  starting-point.  For  sev- 
enteen hours  before  the  start,  during  the  ascent  (which  required  six  hours), 
and  for  six  hours  following,  care  was  taken  to  eat  only  food  which  was  free 
from  nitrogen.  All  the  urine  passed  during  the  ascent  and  the  six  hours 
following  was  carefully  collected  and  the  nitrogen  accurately  determined. 
From  the  results  obtained  by  chemical  anal3rsis  it  was  found  that  Fick  had 
decomposed  38.3  grams  of  albumin,  and  Wislicenus  37  grams.  These 
amounts  of  albiunin  correspond  to  about  250  heat  units  in  each  case,  or 
106,000  kilograms  of  work.  If  we  estimate  the  actual  work  performed  in 
climbing  the  mountain  we  arrive  at  the  following  values.  Wislicenus 
wri^ed  76  kilograms.  By  simply  rabing  this  weight  to  the  height  of  the 
mountain  peak,  76  X  1956  »  148,656  kilograms  of  work  was  performed. 
These  values  suflSce  to  show  that  the  work  could  not  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  albumin  alone.  This  fact  is  still  more  striking  when  we  remember 
that  the  above  value  of  albumin  in  heat  units  is  too  high,  for  it  is  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  carbon  is  completely  changed  to  CO2  and  the 
hydrogen  to  H2O.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nowhere  near  this  amount  of 
energy  is  obtained  by  the  consumption  of  albumin  in  the  animal  organism, 
for  a  part  of  the  carbon,  some  of  the  hydrogen,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
nitrogen,  are  eliminated  in  the  form  of  urea.  In  man,  the  amount  of  urea 
formed  is  as  a  rule  equal  to  one-third  the  weight  of  albumin  decomposed. 
Therefore  from  the  above  heat  value  of  albumin  we  must  deduct  one-third 
the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  same  weight  of  urea.  On  the  other  hand, 
•8  a  matter  of  fact,  the  scientists  performed  much  more  work  than  we 
have  estimated.  Fick  and  Wislicenus  estimate  the  amount  of  work  per- 
formed by  their  circulatory  and  respiratory  apparatus  as  30,000  kilogram- 
meters.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration  that  in  every 
motion,  in  every  step,  work  is  performed  which  is  transformed  into  heat 
tnd  lost  as  far  as  the  work  performed  is  concerned.  According  to  Helm- 
holts,  only  one-fifth  of  the  actual  heat  of  combustion  is  transformed  into 
external  work.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  therefore,  that  we  can  safely  con- 
elude  from  the  above  experiment  that  albumin  alone  is  not  the  source  of 
muscular  work,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  justified  in  concluding 

*  VlerteljahreMchrift  dee  ZQricher  naturforachenden  Geeellsch.  10,  317  (1866). 
'  CbmuMhe  Briefe  (1857).    Cf.  alao  Ann.  168  1,  and  167  (1870);  C.  Volt:  Z.  Bk>L  % 
W  (1870);  Sefaenck:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  2, 21  (1874). 
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that  the  source  is  to  be  sought  entirely  in  substances  free  from  nitrogen. 
At  all  events,  however,  Liebig's  theory  is  untenable. 

It  remained  for  C.  Voit  ^  to  establish  a  more  exact  proof  of  the  theory 
that  muscular  work  is  performed  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  substances  free 
from  nitrogen.  He  caused  a  dog  to  run  in  a  tread-mill,  and  compared  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  which  was  passed  during  the  working 
period  with  that  passed  during  rest,  both  before  and  after  working.  It 
was  found  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  during  twenty-four 
hours  of  a  working  period  was  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of  that  elimi- 
nated during  the  resting  periods.  O.  Kellner '  tried  a  similar  experiment 
with  horses,  and  obtained  the  same  results  when  the  animals  experi- 
mented upon  were  fed  with  an  abundance  of  carbohydrates.  If  this  was 
not  the  case,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  was  considerably  more. 
Finally,  Voit  •  performed  corresponding  experiments  with  human  beings, 
and  determined  not  only  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  but  at  the 
same  time  estimated  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  indirectly  the  absorption  of 
oxygen.* 

The  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  and  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide 
have  also  been  observed  in  direct  experiments  upon  the  muscles  themselves, 
by  comparing  the  amount  of  these  gases  contmned  in  the  venous  blood  of 
a  resting  muscle  and  of  one  that  has  been  tetanized."  The  inactive  muscle 
takes  up  more  oxygen  from  the  blood  than  it  ^ves  back  to  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Obviously  the  muscular  cells  retain  oxygen 
in  some  form  or  other.  We  can,  in  fact,  speak  of  a  storing  up  of  oxygen. 
This  stored-up  oxygen  again  appears  after  violent  exercise,  for  then  the 
muscle  gives  up  to  the  blood  more  oxygen  as  carbon  dioxide  than  it  takes  up 
from  the  blood  as  free  oxygen.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  muscle  takes 
up  more  oxygen  from  the  blood  during  exercise  than  in  periods  of  rest,  for 
venous  blood  contains  during  work  less  oxygen  and  more  carbonic  acid 
than  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest.  That  evidently  not  only  an  oxidation 
process  but  a  hydrolytic  decomposition  as  well  should  be  regarded  as  the 
source  of  muscular  work  will  be  shown  later. 

We  must  now  answer  the  question  as  to  how  the  glycogen  is  decom- 
posed and  in  what  way  it  is  utilized  in  muscular  work.  Furthermore, 
we  are  interested  to  know  what  connection  there  is  between  the  principal 

*  Z.  Biol.  2,  307  and  339  (1866). 

*  Landw.  Jahrb.  8,  701  (1879),  and  9,  651  (1880). 

*  Z.  Biol.  2.  .307,  488  (1866). 

*  This  was  known  to  Lavoisier:  Sc^in  and  Lavoisier:  M6m.  acad.  Sciences,  088 
and  696  (1789).  See  also  Sond^n  and  Tif^retedt:  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  6,  181  (1895). 
O.  Krununacher:  Z.  Biol.  38,  117  (1896)  Zunti,  Frentsel,  and  Loeb:  Areh.  (Anat. 
und)  Physiol.  641  (1894).     Speck:  ibid.  465  (1895). 

*  Ludwig  and  Scselkow:  SiUber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Wien.  46,  171  (1862).  ICaz  ▼.  Fray : 
Aroh.  Anat.  Physiol.  633  (1885). 
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store  of  glycogen,  namely  liver-glycogen,  and  the  consumption  of  carbo- 
hydrates by  the  muscles.  According  to  all  our  experience  up  to  the 
present  time,  glycogen  is  not  directly  oxidized,  but  is  previously  decom- 
posed into  d-glucose.  This  is  shown  directly  by  the  experiments  of  J. 
Ranke  ^  and  of  Otto  Nasse.'  The  former  examined  the  sugar  content  of 
the  hind  legs  of  a  number  of  frogs,  one  leg  being  tetanized  and  the 
other  at  rest.  Several  determinations  showed  0.058  per  cent  sugar  in 
the  dry  substance  of  the  resting  muscle,  and  0.082  per  cent  in  the  tetanized 
muscle.  The  sugar  content,  therefore,  was  increased  41  per  cent  in  the 
latter  case.  The  hydrolysis  of  glycogen  is  evidently  caused,  as  Magendie  • 
has  shown,  by  a  ferment  which  in  its  action  coincides  with  that  of  diastase, 
which  is  already  known  to  us.  In  the  liver  also  the  stores  of  glycogen  are 
decomposed  in  this  way.^  Here,  besides  d-glucose,  the  intermediate  products 
dextrin  and  maltose  have  been  detected.  They  are  probably  formed  in 
the  breaking  down  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles,  but  their  presence  has  never 
been  established  with  certainty.  The  fact  that  the  hydrolysis  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  cells, 
but  rather  that  it  is  due  to  a  ferment  which  can  be  separated  from  the 
liver  cells,  was  clearly  shown  as  long  ago  as  1873  by  von  Wittich.*  He 
proved  that  it  was  possible  to  extract  by  means  of  glycerol  from  liver 
which  was  completely  freed  from  blood  and  hardened  by  alcohol  a  fer- 
ment which  was  capable  of  hydrolyzing  glycogen,  von  Wittich  showed 
that  this  ferment  belonged  to  the  liver  cells  rather  than  to  the  blood  by 
again  and  again  obtaining  the  diastatic  ferment  after  repeated,  thorough 
washing?  of  the  liver.  It  is  also  possible,  as  Pavy  has  shown,  to  treat 
liver  with  alcohol,  dry  it,  and  preserve  it  indefinitely.  If  such  a  preparation 
18  digested  with  water,  the  diastatic  reaction  will  be  obtained  invariably. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  may  be  raised  to  this  line  of  reasoning, 
that  the  formation  of  sugar  is  perhaps  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms, 
an  assumption  which  in  the  light  of  recent  experience  obtained  by  working 
with  organs  and  their  extracts  does  not  seem  improbable.*    E.  Salkowski,^ 

■  Tetanus,  p.  168,  LdpAC,  1865. 
>  Pfluger't  Arch.  2,  97  (1869). 

*  Compt.  rend.  23,  189  (1846). 

*  Musculus  and  ▼.  Mering:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  2,  416  (1878-79).  E.  W.  Pavy:  The 
PhjMlogy  of  Carbohydrates,  London,  1894.     Kills  and  Vogel:  Z.  Biol.  31,  108  (1895). 

*  PflQfcr's  Areh.  7,  28  (1873). 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  other  view,  that  the  sugar  formation  from  glycogen  is 
erased  by  the  life  process  of  the  liver  cells,  see  M.  Foster:  Text-book  of  Physiology, 
appendix  by  Sheridan  Lea,  pp.  58,  98.  No(^l  Paton:  Hepatic  Glycogenesis,  Trans.  Roy. 
8oe.  1894,  and  Phil.  Trans.  186  B,  233  (1894). 

'  Deut.  Med.  Wochschr.  No.  16,  1888;  Arch.  Physiol.  664  (         i:  2  d.  Wis- 

HMeh.  Jg.  S7,  No.  13, 227  (1889).    See  also  Otto  Nasse:  R       sker:        no.  Ifi 

bftowiki:  Z.  kHn.  Med.  p.  90  (1891),  and  Pfluger's  Aicn.  c 
Aitbv  and  Huber:  Aroh.  de  Physiol.  661  (1892). 
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however,  has  shown  that  this  sugar  formation  will  also  take  place  in 
chloroform  water.  Since  aqueous  solutions  of  chloroform  prevent  proto- 
plasmic action  including  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  this  experi- 
ment proves  that  the  formation  of  sugar  from  glycogen  is  not  due  to  the 
action  of  bacteria,  and  further  that  the  Uver  cells  themselves  are  not  the 
cause,  but  that  the  hydrolysis  of  glycogen  is  to  be  traced  to  the  action  of 
a  soluble  ferment.  Salkowski  clearly  established  this  important  fact  by 
means  of  the  following  experiment:  He  removed  the  liver  from  a  rabbit 
which  had  taken  into  its  stomach  seventeen  hours  before  death  ten  grams 
of  cane-sugar  dissolved  in  water.  After  taking  out  the  gall  bladder  and 
the  large  bile  ducts,  the  liver  was  cut  up  into  fine  pieces  and  triturated. 
Two  portions  of  the  same  weight  of  liver-pulp  were  taken,  one  of  which 
was  placed  directly  in  a  bottle  filled  with  chloroform  water;  the  other 
portion  was  boiled  in  water  first,  and  then  treated  with  the  same  amount 
of  chloroform  water.  After  sixty-eight  hours'  digestion,  the  glycogen  and 
sugar  were  determined  in  each  of  the  extracts.  The  first  extract  showed 
a  large  amount  of  sugar  and  no  glycogen,  whereas  the  extract  of  the 
boiled  liver  contained  considerable  glycogen  and  only  very  little  sugar. 
In  the  first  experiment  there  were  found  48.28  grams  of  sugar;  in  the  second, 
3.65  grams. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  glycogen  content  of  the  liver  stands  in  a  definite 
relation  to  that  of  the  muscles.  After  the  muscles  have  performed  hard 
work,  we  find  that  not  only  does  the  glycogen  in  them  disappear,  but  that 
in  the  liver  as  well.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  liver  serves  as  a 
central  storage  place  which  is  capable  of  feeding  all  the  other  stores  in  the 
organism.  The  transfer  of  the  liver-glycogen  takes  place  by  means  of 
the  blood,  and  in  the  form  of  d-glucose  as  we  have  seen.  Now  the  organism 
strives  to  a  remarkable  degree,  even  during  starvation,  to  maintain  a 
constant  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  If  the  glycogen  in  the  muscles  is 
used  up,  the  muscle  cells  then  strive  to  form  glycogen  from  the  sugar  in 
the  blood.  This  would  cause  a  diminution  in  the  sugar  content  of  the 
blood,  except  for  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  this  sugar  is  removed,  then  hepatic 
glycogen  is  decomposed  into  d-glucose  and  removed  by  the  blood.*  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  higher  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  glycogen, 
namely  dextrin  and  maltose,  are  likewise  transported  by  the  blood:  but 
how  far  such  observations  are  correct,  or  what  the  extent  to  which  this  takes 
place,  cannot  be  decided  at  present.     At  all  events,  such  statements  have 

•  The  aasumption  made  by  J.  Seejcen  (Die  Zuckerbildimg  im  TierkOrper,  ihr  Umfang 
und  ihre  Bedeutun^.  BeHin,  1890,  and  Studien  uber  Stoffwechsel  im  TierkOrper,  Beriin, 
1887),  that  blood-su^r  is  formed  from  proteins  in  the  nourishment,  and  that  on  the 
other  hand  the  liver-Rlycoj^en  orisnnatea  from  the  fata,  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
a.  R.  B6hm  and  F.  A.  Hoffmann:  FflQger's  Arch.  23, 206  (1880).  H.  Giraid:  PflQgei^ 
Archiv.  41,  294  (1887).    E.  Cavassani:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  689  (1898). 
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lost  much  of  their  significance  since  it  has  become  known  that  the  blood- 
serum  contains  a  ferment  which  is  capable  of  converting  glycogen  and 
starch  into  dextrose.*  The  fact  that  the  muscles  are  capable  of  forming 
glycogen  from  glucose  has  been  proved  by  Kiilz.^  By  subcutaneous 
injection  of  sugar  into  frogs  with  extirpated  livers  he  was  able  to  establish 
the  fact  that  there  was  an  increase  of  muscle-glycogen. 

That  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  liver 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ablation  of  the  liver  causes  the  amount  of  sugar 
in  the  blood  to  diminish  and  finally  disappear.' 

Although  we  have  outlined  the  way  carbohydrates  break  down  in  the 
alimentary  canal,  the  absorption  of  their  hydrolytic  products  and  their 
destiny  in  the  animal  organism  from  the  time  of  their  being  stored  up  as 
glycogen  on  to  their  change  back  into  d-glucose,  still  we  have  failed  to  give 
an  exact  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  glucose  formed  is  eventually 
consumed.  We  are,  indeed,  acquainted  with  the  end-products,  carbon 
dioxide  and  water,  and  know  that  an  oxidation  takes  place,  but  we  are  still 
in  doubt  concerning  the  intermediate  products.  The  destruction  of  the 
sugar  has  been  traced  by  Lupine  *  and  others  to  the  action  of  a  glucolytic 
ferment  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues.  Claude  Bernard  •  had  previously 
shown  that  the  sugar  content  of  blood  gradually  diminishes  on  standing. 
More  recently  it  has  been  found  that  ferments  of  similar  action  are  present 
in  almost  all  of  the  organs.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  in  all  cases  there 
is  no  cooperation  of  micro-organisms,  and  as  to  what  part  this  decom- 
position of  d-glucose  plays  in  the  living  tissue.  At  all  events,  there  is  at 
present  no  justification  for  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  sugar  decomposi- 
tion is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  ferment  mentioned.  In  this  connection 
we  will  refer  to  the  work  of  Stoklasa.'  He  obtained  from  the  expressed 
juices  of  all  sorts  of  different  organs  (muscles,  liver,  lungs,  pancreas)  by 
precipitation  with  alcohol-ether,  ferments  which  produced  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation in  a  sterilized  sugar  solution  without  the  aid  of  bacteria.  The 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  formed  was  the  same  as  in  the 
fermentation  brought  about  by  the  zymase  in  yeast.     The  decomposition 


>  H.  Bial:  PflOger's  Arch.  62,  137  (1892),  and  64,73  (1893).  Cf.  also  R5hmann, 
Ber.  26,  3654  0892). 

'  PBu(^r's  Areh.  24,  64  (1881). 

'  Cr.  Tangl  and  Barley:  Pfltiger's  Arch.  61,  551  (1895).  Pavy  and  Siau:  J.  Physiol. 
29.375(1903).  Minkowski:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  21,  41  (1886).  Schenk:  PflQger's 
Arch.  67,  553  (1894). 

«  Compt.  rand.  110,  742  (1890);  110,  1314;  112,  146  (1891);  112,  411;  112, 604;  112. 
1185  and  1414;  118,  118  (1891);  120,  139  (1895).  Upine:  Le  ferment  glycolytique  et  la 
patikog^niedudiab^te.  Paris.  1891.  Cf.NasseandFramm:  Pfliiger's  Arch.  68, 203  (1896). 

>  LecofiS8urlediabete(1878). 

•  Hofmeitter's  Beitr.  3,  460  (1903) ;  Ber.  36.  4058  (1903) ;  Pfl         i  i  .  311 

(1904);  Zenir.  Phyaol.  17,  465  (1903);  and  Ber.  38,  664  (1905). 
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of  the  carbohydrate  did  not  stop  with  the  formation  of  the  products 
named,  but  acetic  and  formic  acids  were  formed  with  consumption  of 
oxygen.  It  is  at  present  hard  to  tell  what  part  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
plays  in  the  living  organism,  or  whether,  in  fact,  it  has  any  significance. 
At  all  events,  Stoklasa's  observations  include  the  possibility  of  energy 
being  produced  without  oxygen  being  supplied.  The  fact  that  the  animal 
organism  evidently  makes  use  of  such  simple  decompositions  as  a  source  of 
energy  is  shown  by  the  interesting  experiments  of  Hermann,  Pfliiger,  and 
Bunge.  Hermann  ^  proved  that  a  piece  of  extirpated  muscle,  from  which 
no  more  oxygen  could  be  pumped  out,  could  work  in  an  atmosphere  free 
from  oxygen  and  produce  carbonic  acid.  Hermann  at  the  same  time 
detected  the  formation  of  an  acid  G^ctic  acid).  Pfliiger'  succeeded  in 
keeping  a  frog  alive  for  twenty-five  hours  at  a  temperature  a  few  degrees 
above  the  freezing-point  of  water  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen, 
during  which  time  the  animal  evolved  a  considerable  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Finally  G.  V.  Bunge*  showed  that  a  parasitic-worm  of  the  cat, 
Ascaria  mystax,  could  survive  for  four  or  five  days  in  a  medium  absolutely 
devoid  of  oxygen,  and  move  around  in  a  very  lively  manner  during  that 
time.  It  should  by  no  means  be  concluded  from  these  very  interesting 
experiments,  that  the  animal  organism  performs  its  muscular  work  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  energy  set  free  by  •hydrol)rtic  decompositions. 
The  amount  of  living  force  produced  in  thb  way  would  be  altogether  too 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  cell,  by  means  of  a 
partial  breaking  down,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  hydrolysis  and  subsequent 
oxidation  of  the  decomposition  products,  can  increase  when  necessary  the 
amount  of  energy  available.  Thus  100  grams  of  glucose  when  completely 
oxidised  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water  yield  3939  calories  («  1,674,000 
kilogram-meters  of  work).  By  alcoholic  fermentation,  i.e.,  the  hydrolysis 
of  100  grams  glucose  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ethyl  alcohol,  only  372 
calories  (=»  158,100  kilogram-meters  of  work)  are  liberated. 

As  a  result  of  work  the  muscular  tissue,  which  is  amphoteric,  becomes 
of  acid  reaction.  This  change  is,  at  least  to  some  extent,  due  to  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid.  Formerly  it  was  believed  that  there  was  a  dired 
connection  between  the  formation  of  the  latter  and  the  decomposition 
of  carbohydrates.  More  recently,  however,  this  view  has  been  strongly 
combated.  At  present  it  has  not  l)een  definitely  decided  as  to  what 
relation  the  lactic  acid  bears  to  the  performance  of  work  by  the  muscles. 
It  is  possible  that  its  presence  is  due  to  a  hydrolysis  caused  by  the 
absence  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 

'  Untereuchungen  iiber  den  StofTwechBel  der  MuBkeln,  Berlin,  1867. 

»  PflOKcr's  Arch.  10,  251  (1875). 

'  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  8,  48  (1883-84) ;  12,  565  (1888);  14,  318  (1889). 
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with  the  oombiistion  of  carbohydrates  in  the  muscle,  but  results  from  the 
breaking  down  of  protein.  We  shall  see  later  on  that  alanine,  which 
is  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  albumin,  stands  in  close  relation  to  lactic 
acid.^ 

The  rdle  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  organism  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  production  of  muscular  energy.  Above  all  they  are  to  be 
eonsidered  as  a  source  of  heat.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  cause  the  glycogen 
stores  to  disappear  by  merely  chilling  the  animal.'  The  carbohydrates, 
without  doubt,  take  an  active  part  in  the  life  process  of  the  individual 
cells.  They  take  part  also  in  their  building  up.  At  present  we  know 
nothing  concerning  the  way  they  occur  in  the  organism  and  concerning 
their  imion  in  the  cell  complex.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  occur- 
rence of  pentoses,  especially  xylose,  which  is  in  the  nucleoproteids.  We 
shall  later  on  see  that  there  are  indications  of  the  hexoses  also  being  used 
as  building  material  for  the  nuclei  of  the  cells. 

*  Cf.  AstMchewsky:  Z.  phyriol.  Chem.  4,  397  (1880).  Warren:  Pfliiger's  Arch.  24, 
391  (1881).  Hefftcr:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  31.  226  (1893).  Werther:  Pfliiger'a 
Areh.  46,  63  (1890).  Spiro:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  1,  111  (1877-78).  ZUleeen:  Z.  phyaiol. 
Chem.  16,  387  (1891).  Araki:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  16,  335  and  546  (1891),  and  Z. 
phynol.  Chem.  16, 453  (1892).     Hoppe-Seyler:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  19, 476  (1894). 

'  £.  Kola:  Pfluger's  Aich.  24, 14  (1881). 


LECTURE  V. 

CARBOHYDRATES. 

IV. 

Building  Up  and  Breaking  Down  of  Carbohydrates  in  thb 
Animal  Organism. 

We  found  in  the  last  lecture  that  the  blood  under  var3ring  physiological 
conditions  always  maintained  a  constant  sugar-content.  This  does  not 
increase  when  the  food  is  rich  in  carbohydrates,  nor  decrease  materially 
during  starvation.  This  phenomenon  is  explicable  only  by  the  assumption 
that  there  is  an  extraordinarily  delicate  regulating  mechanism  which 
works  on  the  one  hand  in  conjunction  with  the  organs  containing  the 
stored-up  sugar,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  places  where  sugar  is 
<;onsumed.  If  for  any  reason  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  increases 
above  the  normal,  then  sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  This  may  take  place, 
for  example,  when  an  excessive  amount  of  sugar  has  been  introduced  into 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  always  possible  to  remove 
the  sugar  fast  enough  from  the  general  metabolism  by  converting  it  into 
glycogen  or  fat.  This  ability  of  storing  up  sugar  is  a  restricted  one.^ 
The  maximum  amount  of  sugar  which  it  is  possible  for  the  S3rstem  to 
assimilate  is  known  as  the  limit  of  assimilation^  and  the  elimination  of 
sugar  which  takes  place  when  this  is  exceeded  is  spoken  of  as  alimentary 
glucosuria.  The  limit  varies  with  different  forms  of  sugar  and  for  different 
individuals.  In  general,  the  danger  of  giving  the  blood  an  oveiHSupply  of 
sugar  under  normal  conditions  of  nourishment  is  but  slight,  because  under 
normal  conditions  the  bulk  of  the  carbohydrates  are  taken  into  the  system 
either  as  starch  or  as  cane-sugar.  There  is  no  danger  of  these  forms  of 
sugar  being  suddenly  broken  down  in  the  alimentary  canal;  on  the  con- 
trary, their  decomposition  always  takes  place  gradutdly  from  one  stage  to 
another  so  that  this  in  itself  serves  in  a  measure  to  regulate  the  absorption 
of  sugar. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  assimilation  limit  for  carbohydrates  can 
be  reduced  greatly  for  a  time.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  central 
organ  of  carbohydrate  metabolism,  namely  the  liver.  Claude  Bernard* 
recognized  the  fact  that  the  storing  up  of  sugar  in  the  form  of  glycogea 

»  Cf.  FranE  Hofmeister:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharin.  26,  240  (1889). 
*  Le^ODB  (Coura  du  semestre  d'hiver),  1854-55,  p.  289. 
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and  its  transformation  into  glucose,  both  changes  being  functions  of  the 
liver  cells, —  partly  directly  and  partly  indirectly, —  were  dependent  upon 
the  nervous  system.  He  showed  this  by  means  of  the  following  classical 
experiment,  which  was  first  performed  upon  rabbits.  If  a  rabbit  is  injured 
at  a  certain  place  in  the  medulla,  sugar  appears  in  the  urine  after  a 
short  time.  This  region  is  bounded  above  by  the  origin  of  the  two  audi- 
tory nerves,  and  below  by  a  line  connecting  the  places  of  origin  of  the 
vagus  nerves.  The  experiment  is  carried  out  in  this  way:  After  tying 
the  rabbit,  the  point  of  a  trocar  is  placed  in  the  median  line  upon  the 
cs  occipitale  exactly  at  the  Protvberantia  occipitalis  superior,  and  then 
pushed  through  carefully  imtil  the  Pars  basiUaris  is  reached.  The  instru- 
ment thus  bores  through  the  skull,  the  cerebellum,  and  the  posterior 
and  median  columns  of  the  medulla.  Two  hours  after  the  operation 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine.  The  elimination  of  sugar,  however,  in  such 
cases  is  not  lasting,  usually  disappearing  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  hours. 
With  dogs,  however,  this  glucosuria  lasts  longer.  Claude  Bernard  in  one 
case  found  it  to  last  for  a  week.  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  urine  is  not  large,  usually  amounting  to  merely  two  or  three 
per  cent.^  Bernard  shows  the  cause  of  the  sugar  elimination  to  be  an 
excessive  amoimt  of  bloodnsugar.  He  found,  instead  of  the  customary 
0.1  to  0.15  per  cent,  more  than  0.3  per  cent.  This  operation  also  has  the 
same  result  when  performed  with  birds '  or  with  frogs.' 

An  observation  made  by  F.  W.  Dock  *  is  of  considerable  importance  for 
complete  understanding  of  this  kind  of  glucosuria.  He  found  that  the 
above  operation  succeeded  only  with  well-nourished  animals,  i.e.,  with  those 
which  possessed  stored-up  glycogen.  Naunyn  *  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  showed  that  the  success  of  the  so-called  "  diabetic  puncture  " 
dq[)ended  wholly  upon  the  state  of  nourishment  of  the  animal  experimented 
upon.  Dissection  of  the  animal  after  the  operation  always  showed  that  the 
Hver  was  free  from  glycogen.  The  fact  that  the  liver  in  this  case  loses  the 
power  of  storing  up  sugar  in  the  form  of  glycogen  is  shown  by  the  following 
experiment:  If  a  solution  of  d-glucose  is  injected  into  the  mesenteric 
vein  of  a  dog  whose  liver  has  been  deprived  as  far  as  possible  of  glyco- 
gen by  starvation,  only  very  small  amounts  of  sugar  will  subsequently 
be  found  in  the  urine.  If  the  same  experiment  is  repeated  with  another 
animal  which  has  undergone  the  "  diabetic  puncture,''  a  marked  glucosuria 
ensues  soon  after  the  injection  of  the  sugar.* 


>  HMon:  Diab^te,  Dictionnaire  de  Physiol.  4,  812. 

»  M.  Bernhardt:  Virohow'g  Arch.  69,  407  (1874). 

'  M .  Sdiiff :  Unterauchungen  uber  die  Zuckerbildung,  Wanburg,  1850. 

•  peer's  Archiv.  6,  571  (1872). 

•  Areh.  ezper.  Path.  Pharm.  3,  85  (1875). 

•  Gf.  P.  Leviae:  Zentr.  Physiol.  8,  397  (1894). 
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The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  the  connection  is  between  the 
"  diabetic  puncture  "  and  the  flooding  of  the  organism  with  sugar.  Claude 
Bernard,  by  means  of  the  following  experiment,  showed  that  the  vagus 
nerves  participate  in  this.^  If  the  "  diabetic  puncture "  is  performed 
after  cutting  these  nerves  at  the  neck,  it  is  as  effective  as  when  the  nerves 
remained  intact.  On  stimulating  the  peripheric  stumps  of  a  vagus  nerve, 
no  glucosuria  ensues.  It  appears  immediately,  however,  if  the  central  end, 
i.e.,  the  end  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  stimulated.  In 
such  experiments  Bernard  showed  that  the  whole  body  of  the  animal 
experimented  upon  was  flooded  with  sugar.  The  greatest  quantity  was 
found  in  the  hepatic  veins.  Bernard  showed,  furthermore,  that  cutting 
the  vagus  nerves  at  the  neck  resulted  in  making  the  liver  free  from  sugar. 
He  concludes  from  all  these  experiments  that  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
there  is  a  center  which  regulates  the  transformation  of  sugar  by  the  liver. 
Communication,  i.e.,  the  excitement,  is  provided  by  means  of  the  vagus 
nerve.  The  sugar  formation  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  central  stump 
of  the  vagi  nerve,  Bernard  conceives  to  be  a  reflex  action;  *  and  it  is  the 
pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  which  contain  the  fibers  acting  upon 
the  sugar  center,  for  if  the  vagi  are  cut  above  the  liver  and  below  the 
lungs,  no  influence  upon  the  sugar  formation  of  the  liver  was  observed. 

Now  how  does  this  sugar  center  exert  its  influence  upon  the  liver? 
Bernard  cut  through  the  spinal  cord  at  different  places  below  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  found  that  the  path  of  communication  must  lie  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  spinal  cord;  for  if  it  was  severed  below  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrse,  the  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  was  not  affected.  C.  Eckhard,' 
who  confirmed  this  conclusion,  found  that  after  severing  both  the  vagi 
and  sympathetic  nerves  in  the  neck,  a  successful  diabetic  puncture  could 
be  made.  After  severing  the  splanchnic  nerves,  however,  it  ceased  to  be 
operative.  This  indicates  that  the  diabetic  pimcture  acts  upon  the  trans- 
formation of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  liver  by  nerve  impluses  passing 
along  the  path  of  the  splanchnic  nerves. 

We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  is 
regulated  directly  by  a  center  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  vagi  nerves 
conduct  the  centripetal  impulses,  and  the  splanchnic  nerves  the  centri- 
fugal. Later  on,  when  we  come  to  discuss  digestion,  and  especially 
the  dependence  of  the  secretion  of  the  digestive  glands  upon  certain 
nervous  influences,  the  above  hypothesis  will  no  longer  appeal  to  us  as 
remarkable. 

Thus  far  we  have  left  the  matter  unsettled  as  to  whether  the  liver  alone 
gives  up  sugar  after  the  "diabetic  puncture,"  or  whether  the  sugar  in  the 

»  a.  C.  Eckhard:  Beit.  Anat.  Physiol.  8,  77  (1879). 
»  a.  E.  F.  Pfluger:  Das  Glykogcn,  loc,  eit,  386. 
•  Beitr.  Anmt  Physiol.  4, 138. 
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urine  also  comes  from  other  organs.  The  experiments  of  Moos  ^  and  of  Moritz 
Schiff '  have  proved  that  only  the  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  is  afiFected. 
If  the  vessels  of  the  liver  are  all  tied,  the  diabetic  puncture  becomes 
inoperative.  This  is  particularly  well  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Schiflf, 
who  took  eight  frogs  of  the  same  size,  and  produced  glucosuria  in  all  of 
them.  At  the  end  of  from  two  to  four  and  three-quarters  hours  sugar 
could  be  detected  in  the  urine.  The  livers  of  all  the  animals  experimented 
upon  were  then  exposed,  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  wound,  and 
all  the  vessels  and  bile  ducts  encircled  with  a  slip-knot  of  thread.  In 
four  cases  the  knots  were  drawn  tight,  while  in  the  other  four  they  were 
not.  In  the  latter  case  the  glucosuria  continued,  while  in  the  former  it 
gradually  diminished,  so  that  at  the  end  of  three  hours  the  urine  was  free 
from  sugar. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  how  this  increased  sugar  formation  is  brought  about. 
There  are  several  conceivable  possibilities.  The  fact  that  the  glycogen 
stored  up  in  the  liver  is  suddenly  converted  into  glucose,  would  make  it 
seem  probable  that  the  diastatic  action  has  been  considerably  increased 
above  the  normal.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  there  is  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  diastase,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  glycogen  is  not,  as  ordinaly  assumed,  deposited  in 
the  cells  as  a  foreign  body,  but  rather  in  the  form  of  a  loose  chemical 
combination,  and  that  the  diastase  begins  to  act  upon  glycogen  as  soon 
as  it  is  set  free.  By  exerting  certain  influences  upon  the  liver  cells,  — 
whether  by  the  diabetic  puncture,  or  whether  by  some  other  excitement 
of  the  sugar  center,  —  all  of  the  glycogen  is  perhaps  set  free  from  its 
loose  chemical  combination,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  diastase,  which 
found  no  point  of  attack  as  long  as  the  glycogen  was  in  a  combined 
state.  Claude  Bernard  believed  that  the  increased  formation  of  glucose 
was  due  to  an  increased  blood  flow,  which  was  probably  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  diabetic  puncture  had  an  effect  upon  the  vaso-motor  center. 
He  had  in  mind  the  increased  blood  flow  which  accompanies  the  increased 
secretion  of  saliva  by  the  submaxillary*  gland  on  stimulating  the  fibers 
in  the  chorda  tympani.  R.  Heidenhain,  however,  has  shown  that  an 
increased  secretion  of  saliva  may  take  place  without  an  increase  in  the 
blood  flow,  and  that  the  chorda  tympani  evidently  possesses  certain  specific 
secretory  fibers.  Analogously,  it  is  possible  that  the  splanchnic  nerves 
contain  fibers  which  exert  an  influence  upon  the  formation  of  glucose  in 
the  liver. 

Closely  connected  with  the  so-called  "diabetic  puncture"  we  have 
another  observation  to  consider.     If  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  common 


>  Arch.  wiMenachaftl.  Heilkunde,  4,  37. 

*  Untemichungen  iiber  die  Zuckerbildung  in  der  Leber,  p.  76,  WQnburg,  1869. 

•  Pfluger's  Ai€h.  6,  309  (1872);  9,  335  (1874). 
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salt  ^  is  introduced  into  the  vascular  system,  glucosuria  ensues.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  severed,  the  salt  infusion 
becomes  ineffective.  Morphia*  behaves  similarly.  Quite  recently  the 
exact  connection  between  these  experiments  and  the  glucosuria  produced 
by  the  "  diabetic  puncture  "  has  been  developed  by  Martin  H.  Fischer.*  He 
showed,  first  of  all,  that  instead  of  the  one-sixth-molar  solution  of  common 
salt  which  he  injected  into  the  circulatory  system  of  rabbits  at  the  rate  of 
75  to  100  c.c.  per  minute,  one-sixth-molar  solutions  of  other  sodium  salts 
—  e.g.,  NaBr,  Nal,  NaNOa  —  could  be  used  with  the  same  effect.*  Fischer 
showed,  furthermore,  that  the  cause  of  the  glucosuria  was  not  a  per- 
manent injury  produced  in  any  organ,  for  he  could  cure  the  disease 
by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride.  A  renewed  injection  of  the 
conunon  salt  would,  however,  again  lead  to  glucosuria.  The  greater 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  of  sodium  salt  employed,  the  sooner 
the  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine. 

Fischer,  now,  sought  to  determine  upon  which  tissues  the  solution  of 
salt  acted  in  producing  this  glucosuria.  He  remembered  at  the  same  time 
the  experiments  of  Kiilz,  who  observed  that  glucosuria  was  only  produced 
when  the  splanchnic  nerves  remained  intact.  Fischer  found  that  after 
cutting  these  nerves,  he  could  not  produce  glucosuria,  and,  furthermore, 
if  the  glucosuria  was  already  established  before  the  nerves  were  severed,  it 
would  disappear  shortly  after  the  operation.  This  suggested  the  thought 
that  probably  the  salt  solution  produced  some  such  action  as  that  pro- 
duced by  the  vagi  nerves  upon  the  sugar  center.  Fischer  sought  to  localize 
the  action  of  the  common  salt  as  much  as  possible.  For  this  purpose  he 
tied  the  axillary  artery  in  some  rabbits,  and  injected  the  solution  of  salt 
into  the  central  end  of  this  artery  so  that  the  salt  passed  on  through  the 
vertebral  artery  directly  to  the  medulla  oblongata.  When  the  salt  solu- 
tion was  injected  in  this  way,  the  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  somewhat 
more  quickly  than  when  the  same  amount  of  the  same  solution  was  intro- 
duced into  a  peripheral  vessel.  Furthermore,  the  glucosuria  was  more 
severe  and  was  more  lasting.  As  much  as  7.3  per  cent  of  urine  sugar 
was  found  in  the  urine.  These  experiments  make  it  seem  probable  that 
the  salts  introduced  into  the  circulation  act  upon  the  same  center  as  that 
of  the  "  diabetic  puncture." 

There  are  other  poisons  known  which  will  produce  glucosuria,  strychnine, 
for  example.  The  poisonous  effect  of  this  substance  is  not  obtained, 
however,  if  the  spinal  cord,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  portions,  is 
extirpated.     Since  str}'chnine  does  not  cause  elimination  of  sugar  in  the 


»  C.  Eckhard:  Beit.  Anat.  Physiol.  8,  77  (1879). 
»  Kill*:  Eckhard'8  Beithige,  6,  177  (1872). 

•  University  of  California  Publicationa,  Physiology,  1,  77  (1903),  and  1,  87  (1004). 

*  LiQ,  Ka,  and  SiCl„  produced  glucosuria;  NH«a  did  not. 
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urine  of  frogs  with  extirpated  livers,  it  is  probable  that  the  glucosuria  is 
to  be  attributed  to  a  disturbance  of  the  liver  function.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  sugar  elimination  in  the  urine  is  a  result  of  the  tetanus 
produced  by  the  strychnine  poisoning.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  animals  poisoned  with  large  amounts  of  strychnine  —  large 
doses,  instead  of  producing  tetanus,  cause  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  — 
are  also  subject  to  glucosuria,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  more  severe  form 
than  in  the  case  of  animals  with  tetanus,  caused  by  smaller  doses  of  strych- 
nine. The  simplest  explanation  of  this  last  fact  is  that  during  tetanus 
sugar  b  consumed.  Other  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic,  uranium 
salts,  corrosive  sublimate,  carbon  monoxide  (illuminating-gas),  amyl 
nitrite,  curari,  chloral,  nitrobenzene,  chloroform,  acetone  vapors,  ether, 
etc.,  will  also  cause  glucosuria.*  At  present  we  know  nothing  more  definite 
concerning  the  mode  of  action  of  these  various  substances.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  assumed  that  they  all  have  the  same  point  of  attack. 

The  glucosuria  produced  by  the  glucoside  phloridzin  has  been  studied 
with  especial  thoroughness.'  If  from  one  to  three  grams  of  this  sub- 
stance is  administered  to  a  dog  for  each  kilogram  of  its  body  weight, 
glucosuria  results.  In  the  case  of  starving  animals,  after  the  injection 
of  from  0.3  to  2.5  grams  of  phloridzin,  the  sugar  can  be  found  in  the 
urine.  Von  Mering,  the  discoverer  of  this  form  of  glucosuria,  also  studied 
the  effect  of  the  decomposition  products  of  phloridzin,  and  found  that 
phloretin  alone  was  active  in  this  respect,  whereas  phloroglucinol  and 
phloretic  acid  were  inactive. 

All  the  other  glucosurias  which  we  have  discussed  up  to  this  point  have 
been  caused  by  a  glucohemia,  i.e.,  a  flooding  of  the  organism  and  especially 
of  the  blood  with  sugar.  The  elimination  of  sugar  through  the  kidneys 
b  a  result  of  a  self-regulating  mechanism.  By  eliminating  the  excess  of 
sugar  the  organism  seeks  to  bring  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  back  to 
the  normal.  Even  the  glucosuria  produced  by  phloridzin  has  been  ex- 
plained in  this  way,*  although  Mering  himself  and  many  other  later  inves- 
tigators have  failed  to  detect  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  contained 
m  the  blood  even  when  the  ureter  was  tied.     Phloridzin  glucosuria  is  also 

I  Cf.  Langendorff:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  138  (1887).  F.  Gartler:  Inaug.  Dissert. 
Kteigsberg,  1886.  Araki:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  17,  311  (1893).  Luchsinger:  Inaug. 
DiiKrt.  Zurich^  1875.  Senff :  Inaug.  Dissert.  Dorpat,  1869.  Straub:  Arch,  exper.  Path. 
Phann.  88,  139  (1897).  Rosenstein:  ibid.  40,  363  (1898).  Araki:  Z.  physiol.  Chem. 
16.  351  (1891);  19,  422,  476  (1894);  also  Bernard:  Lemons  sur  la  diab^te  et  U  gly- 
eosaiie  animale.     Paris,  1877. 

'  V.  Mering:  Ueber  Diabetes  mellitus.  Verhandl.  Kongr.  innere  Med.,  1886  u.  1887; 
Z.  kfin.  Med.  14, 405  (1888),  and  16,  431  (1889).  v.  Mering  and  Minkowski:  Zentr.  klin. 
Med.  10,  393  (1889).  Max  Cremer:  Z.  Biol.  29,  175  (1893).  Cramer  and  Ritter:  Und. 
n,  256  (1893). 

'  or.  PaTj:  J.  Physiol.  20,  zix-xxii  (1896)     S.  Leone:  Gass.  internal.  1  ] 
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shown  to  be  different  from  the  other  forms  by  the  investigations  under 
the  leadership  of  Minkowski,  carried  out  by  Andreas  Thiel  ^  and  by  von 
Mering.'  These  investigators  have  shown  that  geese  with  extirpated 
livers  eliminate  sugar  after  the  injection  of  phloridzin,  whereas  we  have 
seen  that  with  the  other  forms  of  glucosuria  it  is  essentially  the  liver  alone 
which  takes  part  in  the  sugar-formation. 

Much  more  important  than  the  results  of  these  last  experiments '  is  the 
above-mentioned  fact  that  most  investigators  have  failed  to  find  any 
evidence  of  glucohemia  in  the  case  of  phloridzin-glucosuria.  The  con- 
clusion has,  therefore,  been  drawn  that  the  elimination  of  sugar  after 
phloridzin  poisoning  is  due  to  the  abnormal  permeability  of  the  kidney 
epithelium  for  sugar.  Thus  the  sugar  in  the  blood  would  become  less  and 
less,  and  indirectly  the  liver,  and  perhaps  the  other  places  where  glycogen 
is  stored,  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  sugar.  To  support  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  glucosuria  produced  by  phloridzin  is  of  a  renal  nature,  N. 
Zuntz  *  has  published  a  proof,  which  is  not,  however,  conclusive.  He 
injected,  by  means  of  a  trocar,  a  solution  of  phloridzin  through  the  walls 
of  the  renal  artery  into  the  blood-stream.  The  kidney  to  which  the  glu- 
coside  was  carried  directly  was  the  first  to  eliminate  sugar.  Pfliiger' 
believes  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  first  separation  of  sugar  may  be 
due  to  a  decomposition  of  the  phloridzin  itself.  At  present  we  cannot  be 
sure  as  to  what  is  the  correct  explanation  of  phloridzin  glucosuria.  Only 
this  is  known,  —  the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  has  been 
assumed.'  Above  all,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  starving  animals  will 
also  eliminate  sugar  after  the  introduction  of  phloridzin,  and  repeated 
additions  of  the  glucoside  result  in  renewed  glucosuria/  and  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  question  as  to  whether  food  other  than  carbohydrates  can 
give  rise  to  the  sugar  formation  now  presents  itself. 

Our  knowledge  concerning  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  animal  organism 
was  considerably  increased  by  the  discovery  of  von  Mering  and  Minkowski  • 
in  the  year  1889  that  dogs  always  suffered  from  severe  glucosuria  after 
complete  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.     If  a  small  part  of  the  pancreas  is  left 


*  Inaug.  Dissert.  KOnigsberg,  1887. 

'  Loc.  cil.  Z.  klin.  Med.  14,  415  (1888).  Cf,  Minkowski  and  Thiel:  Arch,  ezp 
Path.  Pharm.  23,  142  (1887). 

'  For  a  critical  discussion  see  E.  Pfliiger:  Das  Glykogen  und  seine  Besiehungen  lur 
Zuckerkrankheit  (1905). 

*  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1896,  570. 

•  Loc.  cU.  p.  539. 

•  Cf.  Carl  Jakobj:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  36,  213  (1895). 

^  Cf.  Lusk:  Z.  Biol.  42,  31  (1901).  O.  Loewi:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  47,48 
(1902). 

'  Ibid.  26,  371  (1890).  O.  Minkowski:  Untersuchungen  iiberden  Diabetes  mallitui, 
Leipiig,  1893. 
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in  the  body,  the  glucosuria  is  either  prevented  or  lessened.  As  Pfliiger  * 
has  shown,  an  animal  which  has  been  wholly  deprived  of  its  pancreas 
behaves  outwardly  quite  differently  from  one  which  has  a  sUght  residue  of 
the  gland  left  in  the  body.  Pfliiger  observed  that  after  a  total  extirpation 
the  sugar  elimination  invariably  appeared  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  and  lasted  continuously  until  the  death  of  the  animal,  even  when  it 
received  no  further  nourishment.  The  symptoms  peculiar  to  a  partial 
extirpation,  such  as  polydipsia  (excessive  thirst),  polyphagia  (voracity), 
and  polyuria  (excessive  urination),  were  either  entirely  lacking  or  barely 
indicated.  Usually  the  eUmination  of  sugar  takes  place  very  quickly  after 
the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  Thus  Bierry  and  Gatin-Gruzewska 
obtained  the  following  results  from  four  experiments: 


Weight  of 
Dog. 


End  of  Opera- 
tion. 


Appearance  of 
Dextrose. 


Experiment  No.  1 
Experiment  No.  2 
Experiment  No.  3 
Experiment  No.  4 


10  kg. 
14  kg. 
20  kg. 
14.3  kg. 


1  o'clock 
4  o'clock 
1  o'clock 
10 .30  o'clock 


3  o'clock 
5  .35  o'clock 
3  .30  o'clock 
3 .30  o'clock 


The  elimination  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has  likewise  been  observed  after 
total  pancreas  extirpation  in  Selachier,'  frogs  '  and  in  birds.*  The  results 
obtained  after  partial  extirpation  are  not  as  uniform.  Sometimes  gluco- 
suria is  observed,  sometimes  not.  This  might  indicate  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  pancreas  gland  are  not  of  the  same  nature,  so  that  in  one  operation 
more  of  the  tissue  which  partakes  in  the  sugar  formation  is  carried  away 
than  in  another.  Numerous  experiments  by  different  observers  in  this 
direction  have,  however,  established  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  the  pancreas 
tend  to  increase  the  sugar  content  of  the  system,  and  thus  prevent  gluco- 
suria. The  true  cause  of  the  divergence  in  the  results  obtained  by 
different  investigators  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  different  methods 
of  operation  employed.'    Indeed,  the  glucosurias  produced  by  partial  and 


»  Pfliiger's  Arch.  106,  181.  Cf.  Sandmeyer:  Z.  Biol.  31,  12  (1895).  Cf.  also  E.  W. 
PflQgpr:  Das  Glycogen,  etc.,  loc.  cit. 

'  V.  Diamare:  Zentr.  Physiol.  20,  617  (1906). 

*  Cf.  Ald^off:  Z.  Biol.  28, 293  (1891),  and  Marcuse:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  539  (1894). 

*  W.  Kausch:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  37,  274  (1896);  39,  219  (1897).  O. 
Minkowski:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  31,  85  (1893).  Cf.  v.  Diamare:  Zentr. 
Phynol.  19,  545  (1905).     Cremer  and  Hitter:  Z.  Biol.  28,  459  (1       ). 

*  Cf.  De  Renxi  and  Reale:  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschr.   No.  29  ( 
Diab^te-pancr^atique,  p.  95  (1892).     von  Mering  and 
oach  Pancreaflexstirpation,  p.  12  (Leipsic,  1899).    W.       d< 
36  (1894).     E.  HMon:  Travaux  de  physiologie,  1-150,  n 


).    J.  Tliiroloix: 
betes  melli 
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total  extirpation  of  the  gland  are  very  similar,  and  only  show  gradual 
differentiations.  Also,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pancreatic 
gland,  like  other  organs,  is  in  its  entire  function  without  question 
dependent  upon  nervous  influences,  and  that  under  certain  conditions 
disturbances  and  injuries  in  the  region  of  the  nerves  which  are  connected 
with  the  pancreas  may  produce  glucosuria.  The  fact  that  the  operation 
of  itself  does  not  cause  elimination  of  sugar,  has  often  been  shown,  ndther 
does  the  extirpation  of  the  solar  plexus,  or  at  least  not  permanently. 
Before  we  take  up  the  explanation  of  this  disturbance  in  the  metabolism 
of  carbohydrates  produced  by  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  it  may  be  well 
to  describe  briefly  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  organism  after  it  has 
been  deprived  of  the  gland.  In  general,  dogs  do  not  survive  the  operation 
very  long;  at  best  they  can  be  kept  alive  only  two  or  three  weeks.  Pfluger 
found  the  cause  of  death  to  be  extensive  suppuration.  According  to 
him,  it  was  not  the  lack  of  the  gland,  nor  the  glucosuria  produced,  which 
caused  the  death,  but  rather  that  the  wound  did  not  heal  on  account  of 
the  sugar  in  the  tissues.  That  this  view  is  correct  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  if  a  piece  of  the  pancreatic  gland  is  left  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  gluco- 
suria ensues  only  after  this  piece  is  dead,  and  such  dogs  live  much  longer. 
By  dissection  of  such  a  dog,  Pfluger  ^  found  an  extensive  atrophy.  The 
individual  organs  did  not  show  much  signs  of  disease.  The  fatty  tissue 
had  disappeared.  The  liver  showed  a  remarkable  condition.  All  the  other 
organs,  except  the  brain,  heart,  and  kidneys,  which  retain  their  weight 
even  during  inanition,  had  lost  considerably  in  weight;  the  liver,  on  the 
contrary,  had  increased.  Its  weight  represented  4.77  per  cent  of  the  body 
weight.  Normally,  the  liver,  according  to  Pavy,*  amounts  to  from  3  to 
4.7  per  cent  of  the  body  weight,  and  after  28  days  of  starvation  the 
value  falls  to  1.5  per  cent.  The  composition  of  the  liver  was  found  to  be 
as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Dry  substance  in  the  fresh  liver 24.2 

Fat  in  the  fresh  liver 2.7 

Fat  in  the  dry  substance      11.2 

Water  in  the  fresh  liver  after  extraction  of  the  fat     ...  78.3 

Dry  substance  in  the  fresh  liver  after  extraction  of  the  fat    .  21.7 

Nitrogen  in  the  fresh  liver 3.2 

Nitrogen  in  the  dry  liver      13.2 

Nitrogen  in  the  dry  liver  after  extraction  of  the  fat   ...  14.9 


*  Pfliiger's  Archiv.  108,  115  (1905). 

>  Phil.  Trans,  for  1860,  p.  579.    Researches  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diabelfl^ 
London,  1862. 
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The  liver  contained  0.0259  gram  of  glycogen.  This  shows  that  it  had 
retained  the  power  of  forming  glycogen. 

Pfluger  also  examined  the  muscles,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  found 
values  which  were  not  different  from  the  normal.  The  only  striking  fact 
was  the  high  percentage  of  water.  In  spite  of  this  agreement  of  com- 
position in  the  case  of  the  liver  and  muscles  (which  obviously  play  the  most 
important  part  in  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates)  with  the  values 
obtained  under  normal  conditions,  it  is  on  no  account  permissible  to  draw 
the  conclusion  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
materials  which  go  to  make  up  these  tissues.  As  we  shall  see  subse- 
quently, our  methods  of  analysis  are  not  sensitive  enough,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  cell-constituents  is  far  too  inadequate  for  us  to  attempt  to  answer 
such  questions  with  exactness.  It  is  of  importance,  first  of  all,  to  know 
that  so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to  judge,  the  Uver,  like  the  organs  indis- 
pensable to  life  [e.g.,  the  brain,  heart,  and  kidneys],  is  protected  during 
inanition  at  the  cost  of  all  other  tissues.  From  this  the  conclusion  may 
be  drawn  that  evidently  the  liver  is  not  simply  cut  off  from  the  metabolism 
of  carbohydrates  during  the  whole  duration  of  glucosuria,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  continually  acting  vigorously.  It  gives  up  the  large  amounts 
of  sugar  which  are  found  in  the  urine,  and  in  it  evidently  takes  place,  as  we 
shall  see,  the  transformation  into  sugar  of  substances  not  belonging  to  the 
carbohydrate  group. 

The  fact  that  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  rises  after  total  extirpation 
of  the  pancreas,  while  at  the  same  time  the  glycogen  content  of  the  organs, 
the  liver  especially,  remains  low,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
A  true  glucohemia  naturally  ensues  which  causes  glucosuria.  Thus  the 
cause  is  the  same  as  in  all  the  other  cases  of  sugar  elimination,  which  have 
been  observed  up  to  the  present  time,  phloridzin  glucosuria  possibly 
forming  an  exception.  We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  what 
causes  the  glucohemia.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  it  appears  as  soon 
as  the  pancreatic  gland  is  removed,  which  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
loss  of  the  function  of  this  gland  is  the  cause  of  the  observed  disturbance. 
FuiBt  of  all  we  must  remember  that  the  pancreas  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  digestion  taking  place  in  the  alimentary  canal.  We  have  seen  that 
the  breaking  down  of  starch  in  the  bowels  is  brought  about  principally  by 
the  action  of  the  diastase  from  the  pancreatic  gland.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that  on  taking  away  the  ferments  of  the  pancreas  the  absorption 
and  assimilation  of  all  the  remaining  foods,  and  consequently  the  whole 
metabolism,  must  suffer.  We  have  then  to  decide,  first  of  all,  whether  the 
^ucosuria  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  pancreas  can  be  traced  to  the 
absence  of  the  digestive  ferments.  This  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, because,  for  one  thing,  if  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas  are  ligat<  , 
g^uooh^nia    does  not    develop.      Then  again   the   greater  part 
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gland  may  be  removed,  and,  in  fact,  that  portion  directly  connected 
with  the  intestine,  and  glucosuria  does  not  take  place  as  long  as  a  small 
part  of  the  tissue  of  the  gland  still  remains  in  the  body.  A  further  proof 
that  pancreatic-glucosuria  is  not  intimately  connected  with  digestion  b 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  total  extirpation  of  the  gland,  sugar 
still  appears  in  the  urine  after  prolonged  starvation,  i.e.,  after  the  stomach 
and  intestines  have  become  empty.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to 
influence  the  existing  glucosuria  by  feeding  the  gland  to  the  animal.  It  is 
interesting  that  after  a  partial  elimination  of  the  pancreas  the  assimilation 
limit  for  sugar  is  considerably  decreased.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
an  animal  experimented  upon  which  did  not  show  glucosuria  would 
eliminate  sugar  in  the  urine  when  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  fed  to  it 
was  increased,  especially  if  the  food  contained  glucose. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  a  small  piece  of  the  gland  tissue 
usually  suffices  to  keep  the  entire  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  in  nor- 
mal paths.  This  was  shown  very  strikingly  by  the  experiments  of 
Minkowski,  which  proved  conclusively  that  it  was  not  the  severe  operation 
itself,  but  the  total  removal  of  the  pancreas  function,  that  caused  the 
great  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates.  In  dogs  the  lowest 
part  of  the  descending  branch  of  the  pancreas  does  not  grow  together  with 
the  duodenum,  but  lies  free  in  the  mesentery.  Minkowski  separated 
this  piece  from  the  remaining  tissue  of  the  pancreas  so  that  it  was  still  in 
connection  with  the  mesentery  and  without  disturbing  its  supply  of  blood 
and  lymph  vessels.  This  piece  of  pancreas  was  then  drawn  out  through 
the  abdominal  cavity,  grafted  under  the  skin,  and  allowed  to  heal  to- 
gether with  the  wound.  After  the  animal  had  survived  this  operation, 
the  abdomen  was  again  opened,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  the  pancreas  removed 
from  the  body.  Thus  only  the  small  portion  of  the  gland  which  had  been 
transplanted  under  the  skin  remained  in  the  animal,  and  yet  glucosuria  did 
not  ensue.  If,  however,  this  part  of  the  pancreas  was  finally  removed, 
sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  at  once. 

The  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  a  small  portion  of  the  pancreas  left  in  the 
body  serves  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  glucohemia,  suggests  to  us 
other  possibilities.  It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  pancreatic  gland 
serves,  like  the  liver,  for  example,  to  neutralize  injurious  substances,  and 
especially  those  which  interfere  with  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates. 
When  the  pancreas  is  removed,  these  products  perhaps  pass  unhindered 
into  the  circulation,  and  prevent  the  normal  breaking  down  of  sugar.  If 
this  view  were  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  injection  of  the  blood  from 
an  animal  suffering  from  glucosuria  into  the  circulation  of  a  healthy 
animal  would  inevitably  produce  the  same  disease.  That  this  is  not  the 
case  was  shown  by  the  direct  experiments  of  Minkowski  and  von  Mering. 

The  only  remaining  explanation  of  pancreatic-glucosuria  would  seem  to 
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lie  in  the  assumption  that  the  pancreatic  gland  produces  a  substance  which 
either  directly  or  indirectly  influences  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates. 
It  is  altogether  out  of  the  question  to  imagine  that  the  sugar  in  the  blood 
undergoes  any  change  by  passing  through  the  gland.  The  regulation  of 
the  carbohydrate  metabolism  must  take  place  indirectly,  i.e.,  the  tissue  of 
the  pancreas  influences  in  some  way  or  other  the  organs  whose  task  it  is 
to  build  up  or  to  consume  the  sugar.  This  assumption  has  gradually 
gained  ground,  especially  after  the  experimental  explanation  of  Lupine 
concerning  pancreatic-glucosuria  had  been  found  untenable.  Lupine,*  as 
has  been  mentioned,  discovered  the  presence  of  a  ferment  in  the  blood 
which  was  able  to  decompose  sugar.  This  glucolytic  ferment  was  assumed 
to  be  produced  by  the  pancreatic  gland.  The  ferment  was  supposed  to  pass 
continually  through  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  blood  and  circulate  in  this 
attached  to  the  white  corpuscles.  Lupine  found  that  in  animals  deprived 
of  the  pancreas  there  was  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  amount  of  this 
ferment,  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  the  blood  to  consume  sugar 
was  considerably  diminished.  Thus  the  assumption  was  made  that  pan- 
creatic-glucosuria was  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  ferment  was  not  formed 
after  the  pancreas  was  removed.  L^pine*s  views,  however,  were  soon 
contradicted,  and  to-day  the  hypothesis  may  be  said  to  be  completely 
shattered.  De  Dominicis,'  for  one,  showed  that  in  animals  suffering  from 
pancreatic-glucosuria  there  was  no  diminution  in  the  elimination  of  sugar 
when  blood  from  the  portal  vein  of  normal  animals,  which  according  to 
Lupine  would  be  rich  in  the  ferment,  was  injected  into  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  result  was  that  the  glucosuria  became  more  severe.  Arthus  * 
found  that  the  blood  contained  in  ligated  vessels  was  not  capable  of 
decomp>osing  sugar,  and  therefore  contained  no  glucolytic  ferment.  More- 
over, from  many  sides  it  has  been  shown  that  glucolysis  appears  as  a  post- 
mortem phenomenon,  and  that  it  has  any  connection  with  the  metabolism 
of  carbohydrates  in  the  living  organism  has  been  flatly  denied.  In  fact,  the 
whole  theory  of  glucolysis  in  the  blood  rests  upon  an  extremely  slight 
foundation,  and  a  great  deal  may  be  said  against  it.  Lupine  in  his  experi- 
ment failed  entirely  to  take  into  consideration  many  phenomena  which 
^>pear  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  such  as,  for  example,  the  fact  that 
after  the  operation  the  liver  loses  its  glycogen.  In  this  connection, 
Harcuse's  ^  observation  is  interesting  that  glucosuria  in  frogs,  resulting 
from  extirpation  of  the  liver,  disappeared  if  at  the  same  time  the  pancreas 
was  removed. 
In  the  last  lecture,  we  found  that  the  muscles  are  the  chief  consumers 


>  Compt.  rend.  113,  729  (1891);  Omi.  113,  1014  (1891). 

»  Wiener  med.  Wochachr.  42-45  (1898). 

*  Ansh.  Phyaol.  1891,  425;  1892,  337. 

«  Z.  klin.  Med.  26,  225  (1894).    Cf.  A.  Montuori:  Arch.  iUl.  biol.  26  (1896). 
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of  sugar.  Their  necessary  supply  of  carbohydrates  is  regulated  by  the 
liver.  It  would  seem  possible,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  the  liver 
might  be  disturbed  in  some  way  by  the  removal  of  the  pancreas.  The 
liver  stores  up  the  resorbed  sugar  in  the  form  of  glycogen.  It  might  seem 
possible  that  the  liver  in  an  animal  deprived  of  the  pancreas  is  no  longer 
able  to  retain  the  resorbed  sugar,  i.e.,  withdraw  it  from  the  general  metab- 
olism, so  that  in  this  way  the  blood  is  flooded  with  sugar.  Now  PflUger,  as 
we  have  seen,  showed  that  the  liver,  even  after  long-continued  glucosuria,  is 
still  capable  of  forming  glycogen.  At  least  the  ability  is  not  entirely  want- 
ing. Furthermore,  this  assumption  does  not  explain  the  fact  that  starving 
animals  also  exhibit  glucohemia.  This  latter  fact  suggests  to  us  another 
way  in  which  the  liver-function  may  be  disturbed,  namely,  with  regard  to 
the  decomposition  of  glycogen.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  muscles,  there  takes  place  the  transformation  of  the  stored- 
up  glycogen  into  sugar.  An  extremely  fine  regulating  mechanism  pre- 
vents large  amounts  of  glycogen  being  suddenly  decomposed  in  such  a 
way  that  the  blood  would  be  flooded  with  sugar.  We  have  already  met 
with  this  regulation  in  discussing  the  glucosuria  produced  by  the  "  diabetic 
puncture,"  and  the  elimination  of  sugar  in  the  urine  caused  by  the  injection 
of  salt  solution  into  the  circulation.  We  saw  at  that  time  how  evident  it 
was  that  nervous  influences  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  keeping  the  glycogen 
condition  of  the  liver  along  definitepaths.  What  is  unexplained  is  merely  how 
the  breaking  down  of  the  glycogen  takes  place.  It  is  a  result  of  diastatic 
action.  It  is  inexplicable  why  the  diastase,  which  is  evidently  present  in 
the  liver,  at  one  time  attacks  the  glycogen  and  at  another  leaves  it  alone, 
unless  we  assume  that  either  the  glycogen  is  present  in  a  condition  such 
that  it  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the  ferment,  i.e.,  is  in  some  form  of  loose 
chemical  combination,  or  that  the  diastase  becomes  active  only  at  the 
time  it  is  required.*  We  are  acquainted  with  many  ferments,  as  we  shall 
eventually  see,  which  are  secreted  by  the  cells  in  an  inactive  condition. 
In  such  cases  the  presence  of  another  substance  usually  formed  by 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  cells  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
ferment  **  active/*  Such  processes  have  not  l>een  sufficiently  studied 
in  the  case  of  diastase.  We  may  assume,  however,  that  by  union  with 
some  sort  of  sulxstance,  perhaps  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  the  diastase 
is  inactive  and  becomes  free  only  at  such  a  time  when  it  is  needed.     At 


*  The  assumption  that  the  breaking  down  and  building  up  of  glycogen  takes  place 
in  the  same  way  that,  for  example,  a  hydrolysis  or  a  synthesis  may  be  brought  about 
artificially  by  the  action  of  one  and  the  same  ferment  according  to  the  concentration 
ratio  (cf.  p.  38)  is  not  well  established  at  present,  for  the  products  formed  artificiaOy 
are  not  those  expected,  but  their  isomers ;  and  furthermore,  it  is  not  known  that  the  living 
cell  contains  the  condition  established  in  chemical  experiments.  Cf.  Hofmeister's  Die 
Chemische  Organisation  des  Zelle.     Viewig  and  Sohn,  Braunschweig,  1001. 
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present  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  still  too  slight  for  us  to 
Attempt  to  discuss  in  the  light  of  experimental  data  any  disturbance 
in  the  glycogen  decomposition.  We  merely  wish  to  point  out  the  possi- 
bility, and  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  certain  analogy  between  pancreatic- 
glucosuria  and  the  disturbances  in  the  formation  of  sugar  which  have 
been  taken  up  previously  (diabetic  puncture,  etc.). 

Glucohemia  might  also  become  established  by  the  failure  of  the 
muscles  to  consume  sugar.  Unfortunately  we  know  very  little  con- 
cerning the  manner  in  which  the  muscles  consume  sugar,  and  conse- 
quently practically  nothing  concerning  the  possibilities  of  disturbing 
this  function.  In  analogy  to  other  processes,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
this  may  also  be  due  to  the  action  of  a  ferment,  a  conception  which  is  per- 
fectly plausible,  for  we  have  here  to  deal  with  either  a  direct  or  indirect 
protoplasmic  action.  Recently  O.  Cohnheim  ^  has  studied  this  problem. 
He  showed  that  the  juice  obtained  from  the  pancreatic  gland  by  high 
pressure  was  not  capable  of  decomposing  sugar.  On  the  other  hand, 
sugar  was  not  attacked  by  the  expressed  juice  from  the  muscles.  Cohn- 
heim found,  however,  that  on  bringing  together  the  juices  from  both  of 
these  organs,  glucol3rsis  took  place  at  once.  He  explained  this  fact  by 
considering  the  analogy  with  observations  made  with  other  ferments,  and 
assuming  that  the  muscles  produce  a  ferment  which  is  inactive,  i.e.,  inca- 
pable by  itself  of  attacking  sugar.  This  muscular  ferment  is  activated  by 
a  substance  obtained  from  the  pancreatic  gland  and  brought  to  it  by  the 
blood  circulation.  This  would  readily  explain  pancreatic-glucosuria.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  conception  does  not  explain  all 
of  the  phenomena  observed  in  pancreatic-glucosuria;  thus,  for  example, 
it  does  not  account  at  all  for  the  fact  that  the  glycogen  stores  of  the  liver 
disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  the  pancreas  has  only  one  function  with  regard  to  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  it  has  different  effects  upon 
different  organs,  and  that,  furthermore,  when  the  functions  and  metabolic 
effect  of  the  different  organs  become  disturbed,  they  again  bring  into  play 
secondary  influences  of  the  organs  upon  one  another,  so  that  one  disturb- 
ance causes  a  number  of  complications. 

If  we  summarize  all  that  we  know  positively  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
^ucohemia  resulting  from  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  we  may  say  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  disturbance  in  the  regulation  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  sugar,  and  that  evidently  the  pancreatic  gland  gives  up  to  the  blood 
some  substance  which  regulates  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates.  This 
function  of  the  pancreas,  in  contrast  to  its  other  function  of  forming  and 


*  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  89,  336  (1903);  42,  401  (1904);  43,  547  (1905).  For  objections 
to  Mmheim'sooiicluiioDB,  see  Glaus  and  Embden:  Pankreas  und  Glycolyse,  Hofmeister's 
ficiifige^  6,  214,  343  (1905). 
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secreting  the  digestive  ferment,  is  spoken  of  as  that  of  an  inUmal  secretion. 
An  internal  secretion  is  something  formed  within  a  glandular  organ  and 
given  off  to  the  blood  or  lymph.  The  ordinary  pancreatic  juice  is  called 
an  external  secretion. 

The  discovery  by  Langerhans  *  of  a  peculiar  segregation  of  cells  in  the 
pancreatic  gland  led  to  discussion  as  to  whether  the  gland  possesses  partic- 
ular cells  for  its  various  functions.  These  cell-forms  —  called  islands  of  Ixm- 
gerhans  —  which  stand  out  very  sharply  from  the  other  cells  in  the  gland 
differ  from  the  latter  not  only  in  outward  appearance,  but,  by  the  fact  that, 
unlike  the  ordinary  secretory  cells,  they  have  no  connection  with  the  exit 
ducts  from  the  gland.  More  recently  Diamare  and  Kuliabko '  have  taken 
up  anew  the  question  as  to  the  significance  of  these  cells.  They  studied 
the  pancreatic  glands  of  the  Tdeostei  because  in  these  animals  the  islands  of 
Langerhans  are  relatively  large,  and  preparations  of  them  may  be  easily 
made  free  from  the  other  cells  of  the  pancreas  tissue.  They  found  that 
only  the  ordinary  cells  of  the  gland  produced  an  amylol)rtic  ferment, 
while  the  cells  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  possessed  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing dextrose.  This  sums  up  all  that  we  know  concerning  these  islands  of 
Langerhans,  and  it  remains  undecided  as  to  whether  they  form  an  internal 
secretion  or  not.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  point  in  the  discussion  of 
diabetes. 

Changes  in  the  pancreatic  gland  had  been  observed  before  the  discovery 
of  pancreatic  glucosuria,  namely  in  the  so-called  diabetes  mellitus  of 
man.  Although,  in  discussing  the  phenomena  of  this  pathological  d^enr 
eration,  we  are  leaving  the  proper  field  of  physiological  chemistry,  we  will, 
nevertheless,  take  it  up  more  or  less  in  detail,  because  in  this  disease  we 
have  in  a  certain  sense  an  experiment  brought  about  by  Nature,  which 
serves  to  give  us  some  insight  into  the  normal  metabolism  of  carbohy- 
drates. We  shall,  however,  discuss  the  disease  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  directly 
or  indirectly  connected  with  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates,  and  leave 
the  discussion  of  the  remaining  clinical  symptoms  of  this  very  interesting 
disease  to  the  text-books  on  clinical  medicine. 

Diabetes  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.'  The  Indian  and  Arabian 
physician  of  the  Middle  Ages  recognized  the  fact  that  associated  with  the 
disease  was  the  elimination  of  a  sweet  substance  in  the  urine.  It  remained 
for  Th^nard,  in  1806,  to  isolate  this  sweet  substance;  Chevreul  crystallised 


>  Beitr&ge  sur  mikroskopischen  Anatomie  der  Bauchspdcheldruaen,  Beriin. 
Dissert.  1869. 

>  Zcntr.  Physiol.  18,  432  (1904). 

'  Cf.  Max  Salomon:  Geschichte  der  Glukosurie  von  Hippokrates  bis  sum  Anfang  dei 
19  Jahrhunderts,  Deutsches  Arch.  klin.  Med.  8,  489  (1871),  and  £.  O.  ▼.  lippmsio: 
Zur  Geschichte  des  diabetischen  Zucker.  Chem.-Ztg.  29,  1197  (1906). 
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it  in  1815;  while  Bouchardat  *  and  Peligot'  succeeded  in  identifying  it  as 
dextrose,  or  grape-sugar,  in  1838. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  has  for  a  long  time  been  attributed  to  a  marked 
^ucohemia.  This  naturally  does  not  account  for  the  whole  nature  of  the 
disease,  but  is  only  one  of  many  symptoms.  It  may  be  caused  in  a  number 
of  different  ways;  and,  according  to  all  we  know  at  present  regarding 
diabetes,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  diabetes  does  not  represent 
a  single  disease,  but  rather  that  the  glucohemia,  or  rather  the  resulting 
glucosuria,  is  merely  a  symptom  most  readily  recognized,  and  is  produced 
by  the  most  varied  pathological  conditions.  For  this  reason  it  would  be 
out  of  the  question  to  attempt  to  find  a  common  cause  of  glucohemia. 
The  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  varies  in  different 
cases. 

We  distinguish  between  a  light  and  severe  form  of  diabetes.  In  some 
cases  sugar  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  only  after  the  patient  has  partaken 
of  starch  or  of  glucose.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  noticeable  glucosuria 
if  the  diet  is  restricted  to  meat  and  fats.  These  mild  forms  show  all 
stages  of  alimentary  glucosuria,  and  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  limit 
of  an  assimilation  for  carbohydrates  has  been  considerably  diminished. 
In  many  cases  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine  only  when  carbohydrates  are 
eaten  on  an  empty  stomach.  Often  muscular  work  suffices  to  arrest  the 
sugar  elimination.  In  other  cases,  the  glucosuria  lasts  only  while  the 
absorption  of  sugar  continues  in  the  intestine.  The  cause  of  this  kind  of 
diabetes  is  generally  attributed  to  a  weakening  of  the  Uver  function.  The 
latter  is  obviously  not  able  to  work  over  the  sugar  quickly  enough  into 
^ycogen.  It  permits  too  much  sugar  to  get  into  the  circulation.  Thus 
a  glucohemia  results,  which  after  a  time  is  compensated  by  the  elimination 
of  sugar  by  the  kidneys,  only  to  appear  again  from  the  same  cause  as  before. 
Against  this  assumption  the  objection  has  been  raised  that  the  liver  may 
suffer  most  severe  changes,  without  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 
This  is,  however,  not  a  serious  objection,  for  we  know  that  the  Uver  has 
quite  a  number  of  different  functions,  of  which  each  is  to  a  certain  extent 
mdependent  of  the  others,  so  that  one  function  by  itself  may  be  disturbed. 
It  does  not  follow  that  every  disease  of  the  liver  will  attack  that  part  of 
the  ceUs  which  participates  in  the  regulation  of  carbohydrate  metabolism. 
A  general  weakening  of  the  activity  of  the  liver  cells  can  cause  diabetes ; 
thus  it  is  met  with  in  persons  of  undermined  constitution.  Possibly  the 
fact  established  by  Hofmeister '  that  dogs,  after  all  forms  of  nourishment 
had  been  withheld  for  a  considerable  time,  eliminated  sugar  in  the  urine, 


*  Compt.  rend.  6, 337  (1838). 

*  llrid,  7.  106  (1838). 

*  Aith.  ezp.  Path  Pharmak.  26,  355  (1890). 
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shows  that  many  forms  of  glucosuria  belong  in  this  category.  It  is  not 
impossible,  but  on  the  contrary  extremely  probable  that  many  of  these 
light  forms  of  diabetes  result  from  conditions  similar  to  those  resulting 
from  the  diabetic  puncture,  etc.  The  only  difference  here  is  probably 
that  in  the  case  of  the  operation  we  have  but  a  single  shock  to  the  system, 
whereas  here  there  is  evidently  a  permanent  irritation  of  the  sugar  center. 
This  coincides  with  the  fact  that  many  persons  afBicted  with  the  disease 
are  very  nervous. 

Between  these  light  forms  of  diabetes  and  the  more  severe  types,  there 
are,  as  we  have  said,  all  stages  of  intermediate  types,  and  not  infrequently 
the  former  change  into  the  latter.  In  the  first  case  the  disease  is  not  of 
a  very  bad  character,  and  appears  chiefly  in  elderly  people,  producing 
symptoms  which  are  easily  understood,  but  in  the  more  serious  types  we 
are  astonished  at  the  severity  of  the  disease.  How  great  the  disturb- 
ance in  the  carbohydrate  metabolism  is,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  elimination  of  sugar  continues  even  after  carbohydrates  are 
entirely  withheld  from  the  diet,  and  the  patient  eats,  for  example,  only 
meat  and  fat. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  main  symptom  of  diabetes,  the 
glucohemia.  Why  does  this  exist?  There  are  a  priori  two  possibil- 
ities. On  the  one  hand,  the  amount  of  sugar  formed  may  be  abnormally 
large;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sugar  produced  normally  may  not  be 
consumed  as  it  should  be,  and  thus  lies  unutilized  in  the  tissues  only  to  be 
removed  finally  from  the  organism  as  a  waste-product.  The  last  expla- 
nation is  really  the  more  plausible;  for  although  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  there  mioht  be  temporarily  an  increased  formation  of  sugar,  possibly 
from  fat  or  perhaps  from  albumin,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  understand 
how  thi  cou'd  taLe  place  continuously.  Furthermore,  the  whole  behavior 
of  the  patient  does  not  correspond  to  any  such  assumption.  Fats  and 
albumin  agree  with  him.  With  their  help  and  the  removal  of  carbo- 
hydrates from  the  diet,  it  is  possible  greatly  to  diminish  the  elimination  of 
sugar.  On  the  other  hand,  the  glucosuria  immediately  becomes  more 
severe  if  carbohydrates  are  fed  to  the  sick.  In  these  severe  cases  we  cannot 
account  for  the  facts  by  assuming  that  the  liver  has  lost  its  power  of  storing 
up  sugar  in  the  form  of  glycogen.  The  disease  continues  during  a  period 
of  fasting,  long  after  all  carbohydrates  have  left  the  aUmentary  canal. 

The  fact  that  the  liver  actually  retains  its  ability  of  storing  up  sugar  in 
the  form  of  glycogen  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  glycogen  has  been  re- 
peatedly found  in  the  livers  of  those  who  have  suffered  from  severe 
diabetes.*    This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case.    Sometimes  the  liver 

>  a.  Kuhne:  Virchow's  Arch.  32,  536  (1865).  Jaff^:  ibid.  36,  20  (1866).  KuU: 
Pflager'a  Arch.  13,  267  (1876).  J.  v.  Mering:  ibid.  14,  274  (1877).  Abel«:  Zentr. 
nwd.  WisMDMh.  23,  449  (1886).    F.  Th.  Frericha:  Ueber  den  Diabetes,  Berlin,  1884. 
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contains  glycogen,  and  sometimes  it  does  not  contain  a  trace  of  this  poly- 
saccharide. This  is  not  astonishing  when  we  remember  that  the  name 
diabetes  includes  quite  a  number  of  different  diseases,  all  of  which  show 
the  common  symptom  of  glucohemia. 

We  will  now  attempt  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether  diabetes  can 
be  explained  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  due  to  a  diseased  pancreas. 
It  is  certainly  interesting  to  compare  diabetes  with  the  glucosuria  pro- 
duced by  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  It  has  been  shown  in  many  cases 
that  the  pancreas  of  diabetics  was  diseased,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
doubt  but  that  there  are  forms  of  diabetes  which  originate  in  a  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  pancreatic  gland.  Recently  changes  have  been 
noticed,  particularly  at  the  islands  of  Langerhans,  and  also  many  degen- 
erations have  been  observed,  e.g.,  hyaline  degeneration.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that 
there  is  positively  a  connection  between  the  cells  of  the  Langerhans  group 
and  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates.  At  all  events,  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  of  diabetes  the  post-mortem  examination  shows  these  cells  to  be 
absolutely  normal,  does  not  necessarily  show  that  any  such  assumption  is 
false,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  trace  all  forms  of  diabetes  back  to  a  common 
cause;  and  furthermore,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  noticeable  histological  sign 
of  a  change  having  taken  place  in  the  tissues,  does  not  prove  that  the  cells 
have  suffered  nothing  as  regards  their  functional  activity.  Perhaps  the 
researches  of  Diamare  and  Kuliabko  ^  will  eventually  settle  this  question. 

Let  us  return  to  the  question  as  to  the  sugar  formed  not  being  consumed. 
It  is  possible  that  diabetics  in  general  have  a  limited  capacity  for  oxida- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  other  forms  of  nourishment  are 
taken  care  of  normally  speaks  a  priori  against  any  such  assumption.  The 
following  experiments  are  a  direct  proof  that  the  organism  of  diabetics 
possesses  its  full  oxidation  capacity.  0.  Schultzen '  found  that  diabetics 
readily  consume  the  alkali  salts  of  lactic  and  the  vegetable  acids,  also 
inosit  and  mannitol.  M.  Nencki  and  N.  Sieber "  observed  that  patients 
suffering  from  severe  diabetes  could  take  care  of  the  difiicultly-oxidizable 
benzene  just  as  well  as  the  healthy  organism  could.  Direct  respiration 
experiments  likewise  showed  that  the  respiratory  exchange  in  such  cases 
—  severe  cases  of  diabetes  —  did  not  vary  from  the  proper  physiological 
relations.  It  is  true  that  von  Pettenkofer  and  C.  Voit  *  found  that  there 
was  a  considerable  diminution  in  the  inspired  oxygen  and  expired  carbon 
dioxide,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  was  due  to  a  decreased  capacity 
for  oxidation;  tut  this  conclusion  was  later  abandoned  by  Voit  *  himself, 


*  Loe.eit,  »  Ber.  klin.  Wochschr.  No.  36  (1876). 

*  J.  pr.  Chcm.  N.  F.  26,  35  (1882).  *  Z.  Biol.  3,  380  (1867). 

*  Phyiiol.  allg.  Stoffwechseb  und  der  Em^hnmg  (1881),  p.  227,  tt  9eq, 
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who  found  that  the  limited  absorption  of  oxygen  was  a  result  of  the  dis- 
turbed  carbohydrate  metabolism,  rather  than  the  cause  of  it.  The  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  depends  upon  the  combustion  taking  place  in  the  body. 
Leo/  as  well  as  Weintraud  and  Laves,^  has  finally  shown  that  the  amount 
of  absorbed  oxygen  is  the  same  with  healthy  people  that  it  is  with  those 
suffering  from  diabetes  of  equal  weight  and  condition  of  nourishment,  and 
finally  that  the  apparent  decrease  in  the  eUmination  of  carbonic  acid  is 
caused  by  the  faulty  decomposition  of  carbohydrates. 
'  Of  especial  importance  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  insufficient  consump- 
tion of  the  sugar  formed  in  the  organism  are  the  experiments  performed  by 
0.  Baumgarten '  under  the  direction  of  von  Mering.  Baumgarten,  at  von 
Mering's  suggestion,  tried  some  feeding  experiments  upon  diabetics,  and 
upon  dogs  with  removed  pancreas,  employing  substances  which  are  re- 
garded as  decomposition  or  oxidation  products  of  the  sugars.  It  was 
found  that  d-gluconic  acid,  d-saccharic  acid,  mucic  acid,  glucuronic  acid, 
glucosamine-hydrochloride,  succinic  acid,  d-tartaric  acid,  salicylic  alde- 
hyde and  vanillin,  were  consumed  by  diabetics  just  as  readily  as  by 
healthy  individuals.  The  following  summary  illustrates  the  relation 
between  some  of  these  products  and  d-glucose  (also  called  dextrose,  or 
grape-sugar) : 
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These  experiments  show  that  the  organism  of  diabetics  can  decompose 
in  the  same  way  as  the  healthy  organism,  substances  which  in  their  alde- 
hydic  nature  are  closely  related  to  dextrose,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as 
direct  oxidation  products  of  dextrose;  in  other  words,  a  very  slight 
oxidation  of  the  sugar  molecule  suffices  to  enable  the  organism  of  the 
diabetic  to  attack  it.  In  this  way  the  views  expressed  by  Scheremet- 
jewski,*  Schultzen,*  A.  Cantani,'  and  of  Nencki  and  Sieber  gun  grovind; 


>  Z.  klin.  Med.  19  (1890).  '  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  19,  603  (1894);  19, 629  (1894). 

»  Z.  exper.  Path.  u.  Therapie,  2,  53  (1905). 

*  Arbeiten  aua  dem  physiol.  Institut  su  Leipzig,  1868. 

*  Loe.  eit.  *  Du  Diabetes  mellitus,  Berlin,  1877. 
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and,  m  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  the  principal  cause  of 
g^acobemia  and  the  resulting  glucosuria  is  that  the  organism  has  lost  the 
power  of  sfditting  the  sugar  molecule.  The  complete  combustion  of  the 
glucose  molecule  is,  according  to  this  view,  always  dependent  upon  a 
previous  hydrolysis,  or  some  attack  which  loosens  up  the  sugar  molecule 
and  disturbs  the  condition  of  equiUbrium;  without  some  such  action  the 
combustion  cannot  take  place  in  the  organism.  This  assumption  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  fact  that  glucose  is  very  readily  consumed  by  the  healthy 
organism,  even  more  readily  than  is  the  case  with  other  foods.  Thus  in 
phosphorus  poisoning,  the  oxidizing  power  is  lost  to  a  considerable  extent 
without  the  appearance  of  glucosuria. 

We  have  again  come  back  to  the  undecided  question  concerning  the 
normal  breaking  down  of  sugar.    The  answer  depends  upon  the  explana- 
tion of  the  inability  of  diabetics  to  break  up  glucose.     It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  principal  places  of  sugar  consumption,  the  muscles,  produce 
a  ferment  which  serves  first  of  all  to  loosen  up  the  ^ucose  molecule  and 
thus  prepare  it  for  oxidation.    That  the  glucose  is  not  itself  directly 
oxidixed  is  very  plausible.     In  this  way,  the  sugar  stores  in  the  organism 
are  in  a  measure  protected.    Only  at  the  moment  of  the  expenditure  of 
«eri5y  do  the  muscular  cells  prepare  the  dextrose  molecule  for  consump- 
tkm.    As  to  why  the  diabetic  has  lost  this  power,  whether  the  ferment 
which  starts  the  process  is  missing,  or  whether  he  has  lost  the  power  of 
irtivating  this  ferment,  are  questions  which  cannot  he  answered  positively 
at  the  present  time.    An  important  observation  has  been  made  that  when 
cAoe^ugar  is  taken  into  the  system  often  only  one  half  of  the  molecule 
appears  subsequently  in  the  urine.     This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
<li»betic8  are  able  to  oxidize  and  assimilate  fructose  without  difficulty.* 
la  fact,  because  the  liver  can  in  such  cases  take  care  of  fructose  and  not  of 
(Jueoie,  it  has  been  proposed  to  feed  diabetics  a  carbohydrate,  such  as 
iaulin,  which  on  being   hydrolj'sed  yields  fructose  rather  than  glucose. 
Cnfortunately,  however,  the  above  carbohydrate  is  so  difficultly  digestible, 
^  the  experiment  has  not  met  with  much  success.'    .\t  all  events,  it  is 
tonx  remarkable  that  the  liver  should  transfer  fructose  into  glycogen, 
apfoeeas  which  according  to  the  generally  accepted  opinion  involves  the 
iatennediate  formation  of  glucose;  and  yet  should  not  lye  able  to  use  the 
flutnse  which  it  recdves  as  such. 


'  E.  KuJi:  Beitrige  lur  Pathologie  und  Therapie  des  Diabetes  mellituB,  p.  130.  Mar- 
hut  1974.  Worm-lfuUer:  Pfliiger's  Arch.  34,  576  (18S4);  36,  172  (1885).  F.  Hof- 
mmmer:  Arch,  ezper.  Path.  Pharm.  26,  240  (1889).  J.  Haycraft:  Z.  physiol.  Chem. 
U,  1J7  (ISM).  Ifinkowiki:  Airb.  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  31.  158  (1898).  Sandmeycr: 
r  BioL  tl,  12  (31)  (1«M).  Fr.  Voit:  Z.  Biol.  29. 147  (1892).  Socin:  Wie  verhaiten 
•di  Diabfliker  LIvuIom-  und  Milchiuckerfiitterung  gegenUber?    Diasert.  Strassburg, 

toe,  cU.  and  Miura:  Z.  Biol.  82,  279  (1895). 
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The  assumption  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  muscles  have  lost  the 
power  of  preparing  sugar  for  consumption  does  not  explain  the  cause  of 
diabetes,  for  the  real  beginning  of  the  chain  of  disturbances  which  con- 
stantly brings  into  play  new  effects  is  not,  it  is  certain,  to  be  attributed 
originally  to  a  faulty  combustion  of  sugar;  in  fact,  the  combustion  of 
sugar  is  not  entirely  lost  in  the  organism  of  diabetics.  We  come  back 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  most  disturbances  in  metabolism,  to  the  individual 
cells  themselves  and  their  dependence  upon  the  nervous  system.  Even 
if  we  attribute  the  breaking  down  and  formation  of  glucose  entirely  to 
the  action  of  ferments,  we  fail  even  then  to  get  around  the  responsibility  of 
the  cells,  for  it  is  they  which  form  the  ferment,  and  the  production  of  the 
latter  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  dependent  upon  nervous  influences. 
Now  if,  furthermore,  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  many  ferments  are 
known  which  are  secreted  by  the  cells  in  an  inactive  condition,  and  are 
only  activated  by  means  of  a  second  ferment  produced  by  other  cells  — 
often  those  of  another  organ  —  then  it  becomes  easy  for  us  to  understand 
how  disturbances  may  originate  at  countless  places  in  the  whole  mechanism. 
These  all  together  may  accomplish  the  final  effect,  namely,  a  glucohemia 
in  consequence  of  the  non-consumption  of  a  part  at  least  of  the  glucose, 
whether  on  account  of  a  disturbance  in  the  nervous  system,  or  the  fact  that 
the  activating  agent  (perhaps  furnished  by  the  pancreas)  is  lacking,  or 
whether  it  may  be  because  the  muscular  cells  themselves  are  diseased. 
In  discussing  these  possibilities,  it  must  be  brought  forward  once  again 
that  in  glucohemia  we  have  merely  a  symptom,  a  consequence  and  not  a 
cause,  which  without  question,  by  means  of  the  resulting  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  tissue  and  of  the  blood,  may  effect  all  sorts  of  secondary 
disturbances,  and  which  again,  by  a  continuous  circxdus  vitiosuSf  tends  to 
diminish  the  life  energy  of  the  body  cells  and  aggravate  more  and  more 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  investigating  the  causes  of  pathological 
phenomena,  the  endeavor  must  be  more  and  more  to  study  the  purely 
functional  disturbances  on  the  basis  of  biological  experiments,  for  doubt- 
less such  may  be  present  without  there  being  any  indication  of  mor- 
phological changes  discernible  by  present  methods  of  investigation. 

We  have  learned  to  consider  glucosuria  as  an  essential  symptom  of  all 
forms  of  diabetes.  It  can  attain  quite  remarkable  proportions:  —  in  a 
single  clay  as  much  as  a  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  sugar  may  be  eliminated. 
Besides  glucose  we  occasionally  meet  with  an  elimination  of  other  kinds 
of  sugar;  for  example,  fructose  and  certain  pentoses.  Furthermore,  in 
the  urine  of  diabetics,  often  higher  molecular  sugars,  such  as  maltose  and 
dextrin-like  compounds,  have  been  detected  without  our  being  able  to 
draw  any  conclusions  from  the  occurrence  of  these  products  of  an  evidently 
incomplete  combustion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disturbance  in  the  metab- 
olism of  carbohvdrates.     In  severe  cases  of  diabetes   the  urine  has  a 
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peculiar^  fruity  odor  which  was  noticed  by  the  older  physicians.  This  is 
due^  as  C.  Gerhardt  ^  supposed  and  v.  Jaksch'  has  shown,  to  the  presence 
of  acetoacetic  acid  (CH8CO)CH2  .  COOH.  Besides  this  compound  acetone 
CH3  •  CO  .  CHs  and,  as  Minkowski  •  has  shown,  ^-hydroxy-butyric  acid 
CH3CH(OH)CH2  ,00011,  are  also  present  in  many  cases.  All  three  of 
these  compounds,  as  a  glance  at  their  structural  formulse  will  show,  stand 
in  direct  relation  to  one  another.  Acetoacetic  acid  is  evidently  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  ^-hydroxy-butyric  acid: 

♦  CH3.CH(0H)  .  CH2 .  COOH  4-  O  =  (CH3  •  CO)  CH2  •  COOH  +  H2O 
^hydroxy-butyric  acid  acetoacetic  acid 

From  acetoacetic  acid,  acetone  is  readily  formed  by  loss  of  carbon 
dioxide: 

(CH3  •  C0)CH2  •  COOH  =  CHa  .  CO  •  CH3  4-  CO2 
acetoacetic  acid  acetone 

The  fact  that  in  many  cases  /J-hydroxy-butyric  acid  is  not  found  in  the 
urine  when  the  other  two  compounds  are  present,  is  not  remarkable,  for 
we  can  easily  understand  that  in  one  case  the  former  is  oxidized  and  in 
another  case  is  not.  /?-hydroxy-butyric  acid  contains,  as  the  above  formula 
indicates  (*),  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  —  i.e.,  it  is  optically  active;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  left-rotating  form  is  always  eliminated. 

It  has  been  attempted  repeatedly  to  establish  the  origin  of  these  com- 
pounds in  the  urine,  and  especially  their  significance  as  regards  disease. 
It  is  above  all  worth  mentioning  that  the  occurrence  of  acetone  in  the 
urine  (acetonuria)  is  not  peculiar  to  diabetes.  To  some  extent  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  urine  of  many  fever  patients.  Acetone  and  acetoacetic 
acid  have  also  been  found  after  long-continued  inanition.^  Acetone  is 
also  eliminated  in  small  amounts  when  healthy  individuals  are  fed  exclu- 
sively with  albumin  and  fat.  All  of  the  acetone  does  not  leave  the  system 
through  the  kidneys,  but  a  part  is  given  off  by  the  lungs.  The  question  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  so-called  acetone  bodies  *  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  controversy.  The  simplest  explanation  is  that  they  are  in 
some  way  directly  connected  with  the  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates,*  for  the  observation  that  acetonuria  occurs  after  inanition 


'  Wiener  med.  Presse,  28,  673  (1865).  Cf.  Pettere  Prager  Vierteljahreaschrift,  66, 
81  (1857).    Jak0ch:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  7,  485  (1883). 

*  Ber.  15,  1496  (1882). 

"  Zentr.  med.  Wias.  242  (1884).  KuU:  Arch,  ezper.  Path.  Phann.  18,  291  (1884); 
Z.  Biol.  20,  165  (1884);  28,  329  (1887).  O.  Minkowski:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Phann. 
81, 183  (1893).    Araki:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  18,  1  (1894). 

*  von  Jaksch:  Ueber  Axetonurie  und  Diaceturie,  Berlin,  1895.  Fr.  Miiller:  Berlin' 
kfin.  WoduKhr.  428  (1887). 

*  H.  C.  Gedmuyden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  23,  431  (1897). 

*  a.  F.  Maignon:  Compt.  rend.  140,  1124  (1905). 
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does  not  disagree  with  Hofmeister's  *  experiment  showing  that  glucosuria 
is  produced  in  starving  dogs.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  an 
existing  acetonuria  is  diminished  and  even  stopped  by  limiting  the  supply 
of  carbohydrates,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  experience 
that  when  carbohydrates  are  entirely  removed  from  the  diet  of  diabetics 
the  direct  consequence  is  often  an  acetonuria.  For  this  reason  it  has  been 
attempted  to  ascribe  the  appearance  of  these  acetone  bodies  to  other 
sources,  to  albumin  especially.  The  appearance  of  the  acetone  bodies  is, 
according  to  one  view,  due  to  the  progressive  decomposition  of  albumin 
taking  place  in  severe  types  of  diabetes.  Now  there  is  no  parallel  between 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  acetone  bodies.  In  starvation  experi- 
ments, for  example,  on  account  of  the  lessened  consumption  of  albumin 
during  the  first  days,  the  amount  of  acetone  eliminated  increases.*  Ac- 
cording to  Weintraud,'  diabetics  can  be  in  equilibrium  as  regards  nitrogen, 
or  may  even  add  to  their  nitrogen  without  the  elimination  of  acetone  being 
affected  in  the  slightest.  The  observation  made  by  Magnus-Levy  *  is  like- 
wise contrary  to  the  assumption  that  the  acetone  bodies  result  from  albumin; 
in  a  case  of  diabetes  there  were  262  grams  of  albumin  decomposed,  and  342 
grams  of  ^-hydroxy-butyric  acid  eliminated.  This  does  not  show  that  ace- 
tone cannot  be  formed  from  albumin,  for  there  may  be  more  than  a  single 
source;  and  then  again  the  discussion  of  this  question  brings  us  once  more 
to  the  possibility  of  one  food-stuff  being  converted  into  another.  Further- 
more, it  must  be  admitted  that  our  present  knowledge  concerning  the 
intermediate  decomposition  of  albumin  is  still  very  limited.  In  no  case 
does  it  follow  necessarily  that  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  of  sulphur 
eliminated  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  for  the  total  decomposition  of  the 
albumin  introduced  into  the  body.  Again  the  point  may  well  be  raised 
that  the  carbon  eliminated  in  the  urine  represents  only  a  part  of  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  albumin,  and  the  remaining  carbon  can  be  retained 
in  the  system  for  a  considerable  time  after  all  of  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
have  been  eliminated.*  Again  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  fat 
being  the  mother-substance  of  the  eliminated  acetone.  This  agrees  with 
the  fact  that  during  starvation  for  a  time  the  organism  performs  its  tasks 
at  the  expense  of  its  own  fat,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  elimination  of 
acetone  increases.     The  fact  that  feeding  carbohydrates  lessens  the  ace- 


»  Loc.cii. 

*  Cf.  Giuseppe  Satta:  Hofmcister's  Bcitrilge,  6,  1  (21),  and  6,  376  (1904). 
»  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  34,  109  (1894). 

*  Ibid.  42,  149  (1899),  and  46,  389  (1902). 

*  Acetone  has  been  obtained  in  the  laboratory  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  oxidation  of 
albumin.  These  experiment*,  however,  have  no  relation  to  the  formation  of  acetone 
in  the  body.  The  amount  formed  is  far  too  small,  and  the  possible  source  in  fats  or 
carbohydrate  is  not  excluded. 
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tonuria  is  explained  by  a  decreased  decomposition  of  fat.  If  large  quan- 
tities of  albumin  are  fed  to  the  organism,  the  elimination  of  the  acetone 
bodies  is  likewise  abated.  Conversely,  if  the  diet  is  made  to  consist  of 
fat  with  exclusion  of  carbohydrates,  more  acetone  is  formed.  Schwarz  ^ 
observed,  moreover,  that  the  blood  of  diabetics  always  contains  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  fat. 

For  the  present,  we  must  leave  the  question  of  the  source,  or,  perhaps 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  sources,  of  the  acetone  bodies  as  undecided. 
We  know  just  as  little  concerning  their  place  of  formation. 

The  occurrence  of  acetone  bodies  in  the  blood  has  for  a  long  time  been 
considered  to  have  considerable  significance  concerning  the  course  of 
diabetes.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  presence  of  acids  decreases  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood,  and  thus  brings  about  severe  disturbances.  This 
is,  in  general,  not  the  case,  because  the  organism  can  form  ammonia  which 
by  combining  with  acids  keeps  the  reaction  of  the  blood,  and  thereby  that 
of  the  tissues,  within  normal  limits.  The  fact  that  the  interchange  of 
oxygen  is  not  materially  altered  during  the  elimination  of  considerable 
amounts  of  these  aldehyde  bodies,  speaks  in  favor  of  this  assumption. 
Sometimes,  however,  there  takes  place  a  rapid  formation  of  large 
amounts  of  these  acetone  bodies,  resulting  in  considerable  injury  to  the 
whole  organism,  namely  in  coma  diabeticum.  By  this  name  is  meant  a 
complex  of  symptoms  which  very  often  occurs,  in  case  intercurrent  disease 
has  not  carried  off  the  patient,  at  the  period  near  the  death  of  the  diabetic. 
The  condition  is  characterized  by  progressive  dyspnoea,  somnolence,  and 
sinking  of  the  body-temperature.  In  many  cases  the  patient  recovers, 
the  acetone  bodies  are  again  eliminated  in  the  urine,  and  the  organism  has 
time  to  combat  the  acid  by  the  formation  of  ammonia.  After  some  time 
the  symptoms  reoccur  with  increased  severity,  until  finally  the  patient 
dies  as  a  result  of  such  an  attack.  The  first  explanation  of  this  was  in 
attributing  a  specific  poisonous  action  to  the  acetone  bodies.  This  is, 
however,  as  direct  experiments  with  the  separate  substances  has  shown, 
not  the  case.*  Obviously  we  have  here  a  true  instance  of  acid  poisoning. 
The  blood  and  tissue  react  acid  after  a  diabetic  has  died  in  coma.  There 
takes  place,  together  with  this  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  blood,  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  processes  of  oxidation.  The  ^hydroxy-butyric  acid  is  no  longer 
oxidized  to  acetoacetic  acid,  or  at  least  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Both  of 
these  acids  unite  with  the  free  alkali  in  the  blood.  This  explains  the  fact 
that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  sinks  during  the  coma.  The 
fact  that  there  is  less  oxidation  in  the  organism  during  this  period  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  various  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  albumin  are  now 


>  Deut.  Axch.  kUn.  Med.  76  (1903). 

'  F.  T.  Frarichs:  Z.  klin.  Med.  6,  3   (1883).    P.  Albertoni:  Aroh.  ezper    Path. 
Pharm.  18,  218  (1884).    Stadehnann:  ibid.  17,  419  and  443  (1883). 
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found  in  the  urine.*  The  general  symptoms  during  coma  diabeHcum,  as 
Walter '  showed,  have  great  similarity  with  those  observed  during  experi- 
mental acid  poisoning.  He  injected  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  into  the 
stomach  of  rabbits  —  animals  which,  in  contrast  to  all  other  animals  which 
have  been  investigated,  are  not  able  to  combat  acid  by  the  formation  of 
ammonia  —  and  dyspnoea  soon  appeared.  The  carbonic  acid  content  of 
the  blood  was  greatly  lessened,  and  the  ammonia  in  the  urine  considerably 
increased.  By  subcutaneous  introduction  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  the 
symptoms  were  relieved,  and  the  animal  revived. 

The  formation  of  these  acetone  bodies  is  not  restricted  to  diabetes.  It 
takes  place  also  under  certain  conditions  in  all  the  different  kinds  of 
glucosuria.  There  is  always  some  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  carbo- 
hydrates, but  there  is  not  necessarily  a  direct  relation  between  the  two 
symptoms.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  actually  such  a  deep-seated 
disturbance  of  metabolism  as  exists  both  in  the  mild  and  chronic  forms 
of  glucohemia  can  never  exist  by  itself,  i.e.,  be  limited  in  its  effect  to  one 
class  of  substances.  Since  the  metabolism  of  the  organism  may  be  traced 
back  eventually  to  the  metabolism  of  its  cells,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
the  whole  metabolism  must  suffer  if  one  group  of  its  most  important 
nourishing  and  building  materials  becomes  afflicted.  It  is  readily 
comprehensible  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  metabolic  disturbance 
becomes  general,  and  the  metabolism  of  the  fats  and  albumins  suffers  as 
well.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  regard  the  patient  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  type  of  diabetes,  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  whole 
scope  of  the  disturbance.  It  is  not  alone  the  loss  in  energy  which  goes 
on  during  the  constant  carrying  away  of  large  amounts  of  sugar,  and 
which  indeed  may  be  compensated  to  some  extent  by  other  food-stuffs, 
that  governs  the  whole  disease  and  makes  it  so  serious,  but  the  general 
derangement  of  the  entire  metabolism.  The  abnormal  composition  of 
the  blood  and  of  the  lymph  gives  rise  to  many  secondary  phenomena, 
the  resistance  of  the  tissues  and  cells  to  infection  is  diminished  (the  nunn 
erous  tissues  furnish  a  favorite  nutriment  for  certain  forms  of  life — 
furunculi,  colonies  of  aspergilli,  etc.)  and  thus  one  trouble  follows  another, 
eventually  giving  to  the  disease  of  diabetes  its  peculiar  characteristics. 


'  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  44,  17  (1005). 
»  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Phann.  7,  148  (1877). 
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FATS  —  LECITHIN  —  CHOLESTEROL. 

Among  the  foods  of  the  animal  organism,  the  fats  occupy  a  peculiarly 
important  place,  due  to  their  high  calorific  value.  They  also  play  an 
important  rdle  in  the  plant,  and  especially  in  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
reserve  material.  The  animal  organism  stores  tremendous  reserves  of 
vital  energy  in  the  form  of  fats. 

The  most  important  locations  are  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue, 
the  fatty  tissues  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tisBue.  Small  deposits  occur  in  every  organ  and  cell.  These  fat  reserves 
vary  much  in  size,  depending  on  nutritive  conditions,  so  that  no  definite 
statement  can  be  made  regarding  the  fat  content  of  the  individual  organs. 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  fats  are  also  widely  distributed,  and  act  as 
reserve  stores,  yet  never  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  animal  organism. 
Fats  are  deposited  in  dormant  parts,  as  in  seeds,  in  which  we  first  find 
the  accumulations  of  carbohydrates,  then  fats;  often  they  occur  together. 
Here  the  fat  does  not  occur  in  the  form  in  which  we  meet  it  in  the  animal 
tissues.  It  is  very  finely  disseminated  throughout  the  protoplasm,  only  in 
isolated  cases  occurring  deposited  as  crystalline  aggregates  in  the  nutritive 
cells.  Supplies  of  fat  have  occasionally  been  found  in  stalks  embedded 
in  the  soil;  onions,  tubers,  and  roots,  and  similiarly  the  shoots  and  branches 
ol  bushes  in  winter  as  well  as  the  leaves  of  evergreen  have  shown  a  reserve 
supply  of  fat. 

The  fats  are  composed  entirely  of  the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  The  natural  fats  belong  to  the  group  of  neutral  fats.  Free  fatty 
seids  are  found  only  in  small  quantities.  The  neutral  fats  are,  in  general, 
to  be  considered  ^  as  esters  of  glycerol  and  monobasic  fatty  acids;  i.e.,  in 
the  triatomic  alcohol,  glycerol,  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  all  three  hydroxyl 
groups  are  substituted  by  fatty  acid-radicals  (R) : 

CHjO  .  R 


HO   .R 
HjO  .R 


Glycerol  Fatty  acid 
residue  -radical 


*  CL  CSieTreiil:  Gbsm.  Untenuchungen  uber  Tieruche  Fette.    Paris,  II 
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The  three  fatty  acids,  oleic,  C18H34O2,  stearic,  Ci8H3«02,  and  palmitic, 
C10H32O2,  play  the  principal  r61e  in  the  formation  of  fats.  The  last  two 
belong  to  the  series  of  normal  saturated  fatty  acids,  CQH2n02,  whose  lower 
members  are  represented  by  formic,  acetic,  and  propionic  acids.  Oleic  acid, 
however,  is  an  unsaturated  fatty  acid:  CgHij.HC  :CH  (CH2)7,COOH. 
These  fatty  acids  combine  with  the  triatomic  alcohol,  glycerol,  (com- 
monly called  glycerin)  splitting  ofif  water.  We  speak  of  tripalmitin,  trU- 
tearin,  and  triolein  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fatty  acid  concerned: 

CH2OH        C15H81COOH      CH2  .  O  •  CO  .  C15H31 

CH  .  OH  -f  C15H31COOH  -  CH  .  O  .  CO  .  C15H31  4-  3  H2O 

CH2OH        C15H81COOH      CH2  .  O  •  CO  .  C15H31 
Glycerol         Palmitic  acid       Tripalmitin 

Tripalmitin  and  tristearin  are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  while 
triolein,  on  the  other  hand,  is  liquid.  As  fats  are  mainly  mixtures  of  the 
triglycerides,  the  solid  or  liquid  condition  of  these  depends  entirely  on  the 
quantity  of  triolein  present.  Besides  these  separate  triglycerides  there 
are  also  mixtures,  for  instance,  dipoZmi^oZein,  a  fat  whose  glycerol  base 
is  united  to  two  molecules  of  palmitic  and  one  molecule  of  oleic  acid; 
again,  we  have  distearopalmitin.  Aside  from  the  fatty  acids  mentioned, 
there  are  the  volatile  members  of  the  normal  series;  i.e.,  butyric,  caproic 
(hexaic),  caprylic  {octaic),  and  capric  (decoic)  acids.  Thus  in  vegetable  fats 
almost  all  the  dififerent  members  of  the  normal  fatty  acid  series  have  been 
found.  Even  the  higher  fatty  acids,  such  as  lauric  (C12H24O2),  myristic 
(C14H28O2),  and  arachidic  (C20H40O2),  as  well  as  individual  oxy-fatty 
acids,  have  been  observed.  The  latter  have  been  isolated  with  certainty 
only  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  while  in  the  animal  body  the  fatty  acids 
may  combine  with  the  higher  alcohols  instead  of  with  glycerin.  Rohmann* 
has  shown  that  in  the  secretions  from  the  oil-bags  of  birds  a  portion  of 
the  fatty  acids  is  combined  with  octadecyl  alcohol,  CH3  .  (CH2)  le  •  CH2OH. 
The  palmitic  acid  ester  of  cetyl  alcohol,  C16H33OH,  from  spermaceti,  or 
cetin,  has  long  been  known  to  occur  in  the  cranium  of  the  sperm  whale. 
The  palmitic  acid  ester  of  myricyl  alcohol  (CsoHeiOH)  is  found  in  bees- 
wax. Analogous  combinations  are  widely  distributed  in  nature.  In  only 
a  few  cases,  however,  has  their  identification  been  positive. 

While  triolein  and  the  glyccrides  of  the  lower  fatty  acids  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  vegetable  fats,  tripalmitin  and  tristearin  predominate  in 
animal  fat.  An  exception  occurs  only  in  the  fat  supply  of  cold-blooded 
animals,  which  is  very  rich  in  triolein,  as  a  consequence  of  which  it  remains 
in  a  fluid  state  at  temperatures  which  would  cause  solidification  among 

»  Hofmeiflter's  Beitriige,  6,  110  (1904). 
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warm-blooded  animals.  Among  the  latter  there  are  many  differencesi 
depending  on  the  species.  For  instance,  human  fat  melts  at  about  25°  C, 
mutton-taUow  at  about  50°  C,  and  fat  of  the  horse  at  about  65°  C. 

The  fats  decompose  according  to  their  composition,  by  taking  on  water, 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerol.  This  hydrolysis  can  be  accomplished  by 
various  agents,  for  instance  by  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  or  with 
alkalies  especially  in  the  presence  of  alcohol,  and,  above  all,  by  the  action 
of  specific  and  widely  distributed  plant  and  animal  ferments  known  in 
this  case  as  lipases.  The  process  of  decomposing  fats  is  called  saponifiai' 
Han.^  If  this  be  accomplished  by  the  action  of  free  bases,  we  do  not 
obtain  free  fatty  acids,  but  their  salts.  These  are  called  soaps.  Although 
the  sodium  and  potassium  soaps  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  the  fatty  acid 
salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  (calcium,  barium,  and  magnesium  soaps)  are 
insoluble.  The  neutral  fats  are  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.  If  we  shake 
them  long  and  vigorously  with  water,  we  obtain  an  emulsion,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  disappears,  while  the  fat  separates  again  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Absolutely  neutral  fats,  i.e.,  fats  which  do  not  contain  a  trace  of 
free  fatty  acid,  cannot  be  emulsified  even  by  shaking  with  dilute,  alkaline- 
carbonate  solutions.  When  any  free  fatty  acids  are  present,  however,  an 
extremely  fine,  permanent  emulsion  is  obtained. 

With  few  exceptions  fats  are  of  little  influence  in  plant  economy,'  being 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  carbohydrates.  As  a  whole,  they  form 
reserve  material.  In  seeds,  like  Helianthus  and  Curcvbita,  we  notice  the 
•tored-up  fat  quickly  disappears  on  germination.  Concurrently  we  observe 
an  appearance  of  free  fatty  acid.  A  splitting  of  fat  occurs,  as  was  first 
shown  by  Sigmund,*  by  the  action  of  a  specific  ferment,  lipase,  also  called 
steapsin.  More  recently,  extensive  investigations  have  been  made  on 
the  very  active  lipase  occurring  in  the  seed  of  the  castor-oil  plant.*  This 
ferment  is  active  in  a  weakly  acid  solution.  The  saponification  of  the  fat 
evidently  changes  it  into  such  a  condition  that  it  can  penetrate  into  the 
protoplasm,  and  through  the  cell-walls.  Small  amounts  of  fatty  acid  in 
the  presence  of  alkali  suflSce  to  produce  an  emulsion.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated experimentally  that  these  extremely  minute  globules  are  capable 
of  penetrating  the  cell-membranes,  although  it  has  not  been  decided 
definitely  how  large  a  quantity  of  the  neutral  fat  is  saponified.  Again, 
nothing  definite  is  known  at  present  concerning  the  further  behavior  of 
the  fatty-acids,  though  Sachs  has  shown  that  their  disappearance  coin- 


*  J.  Gad:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1878,  179-187. 

*  Cf.  F.  Ciap^:  Biochemie  d.  Pflanxen,  vol.  i,  pp.  115-126.    Jena,  1905. 

'  W.  Sgmund:  Sitsungsber.  d.  Wiener  Akad.  99,  407  (1890);  100, 328  (1891);  101, 
M9  (1892). 

«  W.  Oonnstfiin,  E.  Hoyer,  and  H.  Wartenbeig:  (       I).    ConnBtein: 

Aich.  Anat.  PhysoL  1906. 
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cides  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  carbohydrates.  We  shall  come 
back  to  this  point  later  on. 

Let  us  now  follow  the  course  of  the  fat,  which  is  received  by  the  animal 
organism  in  its  food,  as  it  passes  through  the  alimentary  canal  and  through 
the  paths  of  absorption.  Fat  passes  the  entrance  to  the  alimentary  tract 
(i.e.,  the  mouth)  in  a  perfectly  unaltered  condition.  Saliva  has  no  action 
upon  it,  and,  although  saponification  begins  in  the  stomach,  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  still  much  in  dispute.^  The  digestion  of  fat 
while  in  the  stomach  is  of  small  moment,  for  the  action  of  the  ferment  is 
soon  lessened,  and  eventually  stops  entirely,  on  account  of  the  acid 
reaction  of  the  stomach  juices.  The  lipase  requires,  moreover,  for  its 
maximum  efficiency  that  the  fats  shall  be  in  an  emulsified  state,  a  con- 
dition which  is  rarely  fulfilled  in  the  stomach.  The  action  of  the  gastric 
juices  is,  however,  of  indirect  importance,  because  the  fat  of  meat  is  set 
free  by  the  digestion  of  the  connective  tissue.  For  these  reasons  there 
is  no  absorption  worth  mentioning  of  the  fats  while  they  remain  in  the 
stomach.  The  real  digestion  of  fat  sets  in  when  it  reaches  the  intestine. 
Here,  first  of  all,  it  undergoes  a  purely  ph3rsical  change.  By  the  action 
of  the  free  fatty  acids,  and  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  alkali  salts 
in  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices  and  the  bile,  the  fat  is  first  of  all 
subdivided.  The  fatty  acids,  which  are  deposited  everywhere  between 
the  tiny  particles  of  fat,  react  with  the  alkaline  carbonates  present.  Soaps 
result  which  now  tear  the  tiny  particles  apart,  making  them  still  finer,  a 
process  which  is  assisted  by  the  carbon  dioxide  set  free  by  the  neutraliza- 
tion. An  emulsion  is  formed.  The  purpose  of  this  process  may  be  two- 
fold. We  can  imagine  that  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  absorb 
these  fine  globules  directly  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  plant 
cells.  Again,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
emulsion  is  to  present  an  enormously  large  surface  to  the  lipase,  thus 
facilitating  its  action. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  that  ingested  fat  is  decomposed  into  fatty 
acids  and  glycerol.  The  fatty  acids  unite  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
alkali  present,  thus  forming  soaps.  A  question  yet  to  be  settled  is  the 
extent  of  saponification;  i.e.,  how  much  of  the  total  fat  in  the  food  is 
entirely  decomposed.  Although  PflUger*  assumes  that  the  hydrolysis 
must  be  complete,  i.e.,  that  only  fatty  acids  and  glycerol  are  available  for 
assimilation,  other  investigators  believe  that  only  a  portion  of  the  fat  is 


>  Caah:  Ait^h.  Anat.  Physiol.  ISSO,  323.  Ogata:  ibid.  1881,  515.  Volhard:  IfOn- 
Chen.  med.  Wochschr.  6  and  6  (1900);  Z.  kUn.  Med.  42,  414;  Verhandl.  deut.  Natuif. 
Aerate,  1901,  II,  2d  half  p.  43.  A.  Zinaser:  Hofmeiater's  Beitrftge,  7,  31  (1905). 
A.  Fromme:  ibid,  7,  51  (1905). 

*  Pfliiger's  Arch.  80,  111  (1900);  ibid.  81,  375  (1900);  ibid.  82,  303  (1900);  ibid. 
86, 1  (1901);  86, 1  (1901);  89,  211  (1902). 
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saponified,  while  another  portion,  consisting  of  finely  divided  ^obules,  is 
abeorbed  in  this  state.  In  spite  of  numerous  investigations  a  clear  con- 
ception of  fat  digestion  is  not  yet  at  hand.  Radije\7ski,*  in  investigations 
with  dogs,  showed  that  soap  can  be  assimilated,  and  converted  into  fats. 
To  show  that  a  complete  hydrolysis  of  fat  occurs,  the  work  of  Connstein* 
has  been  cited.  He  fed  a  dog  with  lanolin.  Tais  is  not  saponified  by  the 
usual  8aponif3ring  agents,  although  it  forms  an  extremely  fine  emulsion 
when  rubbed  up  with  water.  97.5  per  cent  of  the  lanolin  administered 
in  this  form  was  evacuated  unchanged,  in  the  fseces. 

Many  fats  require  complete  decomposition  to  make  them  available  for 
assimilation.  Such  fats  are  the  ones  whose  melting-points  lie  above  the 
body-temperature.  I.  Munk*  has  shown  that  90  per  cent  of  mutton- 
tallow,  melting  at  49^,  was  utilized  by  dogs.  Spermaceti,  melting  at  53^, 
was  also  assimilated.  The  rapidity  and  extent  of  digestion  are  certainly 
influenced  by  the  melting-points  of  the  fats.  The  fats  of  lowest  melting- 
points  are  utilized  soonest  and  in  the  largest  quantities. 

Microscopic  investigations  have  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  fat  decomposition  in  the  alimentary  tract,  by  determin- 
ing at  what  place  in  the  epithelial  cells  and  walls  of  the  intestine  the  fat 
b  present  as  such.  In  the  first  place  we  must  state  that  the  walls  of  the 
intestine  are  a  large  factor  in  the  assimilation  of  fats.  In  it  the  fatty  acids 
and  glycerol  molecules  are  reunited  so  that  large  quantities  of  fatty  acids 
and  glycerol  are  prevented  from  entering  the  body.  I.  Munk  *  has  shown 
this  very  clearly.  He  fed  dogs  with  pure  fatty  acids,  and  found  an 
increase  in  the  neutral  fat,  but  no  free  fatty  acid  in  the  lymph  taken  from 
the  thoracic  duct. 

That  the  synthesis  takes  place  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine  is  certain 
from  the  investigations  of  Perewoznikoff.'  He  fed  fatty  acid  and  glycerin 
to  a  fasting  dog,  and  obtained  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestine  the 
aame  microscopic  appearances  as  when  he  administered  fats.  Will  *  and 
C.  A.  Ewald  '  even  observed  a  fat  formation  from  glycerol  and  fatty  acids 
in  a  dissected  intestine.  Microscopical  studies  of  fat  assimilation  have 
not  given  uniform  results.  Some  observers  have  found  the  basal  edges 
of  the  intestinal  epithelial  entirely  homogeneous  and  free  from  fat  globules 
during  the  absorption  of  the  fats,  and  could  indicate  their  presence  only 


>  Tinshow's  Areh.  48,  268  (1868). 

*  Connatein:  Aroh.  Anat.  Physiol.  1899,  30;  Die  med.  Woche,  No.  15,  1900. 

'  Viichow's  Arch.  96,  407  (1884).    Amschink:  Z.  Biol.  26,  434  (1890).    O.  Fmnk. 
Afdi.  Anat.  Phynol.  1894, 308.    F.  Muller:  Z.  klin.  Med.  12,  45  (1887). 
«  Virdiow's  Areh.  96,  431  (1884);  i&uf.  128,  230  and  484  (1891). 

*  Zcntr.  med.  WiaseoMh.  1874,  851. 

*  PHuger'a  Areh.  20,  255  (1879). 

*  AfBh.  Anat.  PhyiioL  96,  407  (1884). 
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in  the  second  third  of  the  cells;  other  investigators^  have  noted  globules 
in  the  basal  edge.  The  results  do  not  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  decision. 
It  has  also  been  stated  that  an  active  ingestion  of  unchanged  fat  globules 
takes  place.'  The  epithelial  cells  are  supposed  to  send  out  protoplasmic 
processes  which  surround  and  absorb  the  fat  globules.  The  leucocytes 
have  also  been  credited  with  a  direct  activity  in  the  assimilation  of  the 
fats.  They  are  believed  to  migrate  in  the  intestinal  lumens  and  saturate 
themselves  with  fat.  Finally,  there  exists  the  possibility  that  other 
methods  may  exist  for  fat  assimilation.  Aside  from  the  fat  absorption  by 
the  cells,  there  remains  the  possibility  of  intercellular  absorption. 

For  the  time  being,  we  can  only  state  with  certainty  that  fat  is  emulsified 
in  the  intestines,  and  that  there  is  always  a  decomposition  of  fat  into 
glycerol  and  fatty  acids.  The  only  question  is  as  regards  the  amount  of 
fat  saponified.  Undoubtedly  the  decomposed  fat  is  recombined  in  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  so  that  only  neutral  fats  are  introduced  into  the 
organism. 

Many  factors  participate  in  the  process  of  fat  absorption.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  the  pancreas.  It  furnishes,  on  the  one  hand,  the  alka- 
line fluid  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  emulsification  of  the  fats,  and, 
again,  it  supplies  the  fat-splitting  ferment,  which  produces  the  saponifica- 
tion. If  the  amounts  of  the  pancreatic  juice  be  diminished,  either  by 
extirpation  of  the  gland,  or  through  ligating  the  ducts  of  the  pancreas,  an 
appreciable  reduction  in  fat  absorption  takes  place.  It  is  not  entirely 
abolished,  for  Abelmann '  has  shown  an  absorption  of  28-53  per  cent  of 
milk-fat  under  these  conditions.  Sandmeyer  has  shown  that,  if  dogs 
whose  pancreatic  glands  have  been  removed  are  fed  with  finely  chopped 
pancreas,  the  amount  of  fat  absorbed  can  be  increased. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  absence  of  lipase,  which  results 
on  the  removal  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  the  cause  of  the  diminished 
fat  assimilation.  If  it  be  true  that  a  copious  emulsification  is  sufficient  to 
cause  a  fat  absorption,  we  must  conclude  that  this  can  take  place  without 
the  pancreatic  lipase  being  necessarily  present,  because  fatty  acids  are 
certainly  set  free  in  the  stomach,  and  fats  can  also  be  decomposed  by 
bacterial  action.  The  formation  of  an  emulsion  might,  on  the  other  hand, 
tend  to  prevent  the  diminution  in  amount  of  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice. 
If  we  saturate  an  emulsion  of  fat  with  an  acid,  we  observe  that  the  emulsion 


>  Cf.  I.  Munk:  Zentr.  Physiol.  14.  6/7,  121, 152,  409  (1900).  Heidenhain:  Pfliigcr's 
Arch.  43,  Sup.  85  (1888).  Kiuchensky:  Zentr.  allg.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.  Heft  1, 
1902;  Beitr^e  s.  path.  Anat.  u.  z.  allg.  Path.  32  (1902). 

>  Cf.  Zawaiykin:  Pfluger's  Arch.  31.  2,31  (1883).  Heidenhain:  he.  ciL  L.  V. 
Thanhoffer:  ibid.  8.  391  (1874).  R.  Wiederaheim:  Feetsch.  56  VeiBam.  deut.  Natuiw 
fore.   Aente,  1883. 

•  Abehnann:  Inaug.  Dias.  Dorpat,  1890.    Cf.  W.  Sandmeyer:  Z.  Biol.  81,  12  (ISOIX 
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gradually  disappears.  Large  oil-drops  are  formed,  which  collect  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  diminished  fat  absorp- 
tion is  largely  dependent  on  the  reduced  alkalinity  of  the  pancreatic  juice, 
on  account  of  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  preventing  the  formation 
of  an  emulsion  in  the  duodenum. 

Although  Teichmann  ^  has  shown  that  if  the  pancreatic  duct  of  a  dog 
be  ligated  the  absorption  of  fat  is  not  appreciably  affected,  this  does  not 
invalidate  our  assumption.  The  secretions  in  the  small  intestines  of  the 
herbivora  occur  in  greater  alkalinity  than  is  the  case  with  the  camivora. 
That  milk-fat  is  even  assimilated  in  the  absence  of  pancreatic  juice  is 
possibly  explained  by  the  following  circumstances.  If  milk  is  coagulated 
by  means  of  rennet,  and  the  coagulum  then  dissolved  in  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid,  we  obtain  a  very  stable,  acid  fat-emulsion.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  actual  relations  of  fat  assimilation, 
so  long  as  the  conditions  of  fat  digestion  are  so  little  understood.  It  is, 
of  course,  possible  that  the  stomach  lipase  continues  to  act  in  the  duodenum 
even  when  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  diminishes,  and  in  this  way  a  part 
of  the  fat  is  decomposed.  We  are  certainly  not  justified  in  concluding, 
from  the  fact  that  fat  assimilation  proceeds  in  the  absence  of  lipase,  that 
neutral  fats  are  directly  absorbed. 

The  bile  especially  is  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption  of  fats. 
Formerly,  a  direct  influence  on  the  intestinal  epithelial  cells  was  assigned 
to  it.  It  was  supposed  to  stimulate  them  to  assimilation.  The  function 
of  the  bile,  however,  has  been  shown  by  Pfliiger '  to  consist  of  the  ability 
to  produce  solutions  of  the  fatty  acids  and  soaps.  Large  quantities  of 
stearic  and  palmitic  acids  were  dissolved  by  a  mixture  of  bile  and  sodium 
carbonate.  The  cholates  of  the  bile  dissolve  even  the  magnesium  and 
lime  soaps  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  That  the  bile  exerts  a  consider- 
able influence  on  the  absorption  of  fat  is  shown  by  the  following  observa- 
tions: Dastre'  ligated  the  bile  duct  of  a  dog,  and  made  a  fistula  between 
the  gall  bladder  and  the  middle  of  the  small  intestine.  With  a  diet  rich 
in  fat  the  lacteals  showed  a  milky  turbidity  below  this  fistula.  The 
bile  acting  alone  does  not  seem  capable  of  causing  a  fat  assimilation, 
although  it  acts  more  in  conjunction  with  the  pancreatic  juice.  This  can 
be  shown  very  beautifully  by  an  experiment  upon  a  rabbit.  In  this 
animal  the  bile  duct  joins  the  small  intestine  about  ten  centimeters  above 
the  pancreatic  duct.  Between  the  junctions  of  these  two  passages  the 
chyle  vessels  remain  clear  and  transparent,  even  on  a  diet  rich  in  fat. 
It  is  only  below  where  the  pancreatic  juice  enters  that  we  notice  the  turbid 
milky  streams  of  fat-bearing  chyle. 

>  Inaug.  Din.  Breslau,  1891. 

'  E.  Pfluger:  Pfluger's  Arch.  88,  299,  431  (1902);  90, 1  (1902). 

*  A.  Dastre:  Arch.  phys.  norm,  et  path.  V.  22,  315  (1890). 
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Let  us  follow  the  progress  of  the  fat,  that  has  been  absorbed  by  the 
walls  of  the  intestine,  and  which  has  undoubtedly  been  re-formed  to  some 
extent,  in  its  further  passage  through  the  organism.  If  we  examine  the 
viscera  of  a  fasting  or  starving  animal,  we  observe  the  chyle  proceeding 
in  a  transparent  vessel  from  the  intestine  to  the  mesenteric  lymphatics. 
We  obtain  an  entirely  different  appearance  if  we  feed  the  animal  a  diet 
rich  in  fat  just  prior  to  death.  The  lacteals  are  then  plainly  visible.  They 
have  become  milky  and  opaque.  If  we  investigate  their  nature,  we  find 
that  they  are  permeated  with  fat,  even  if  no  fat,  as  such,  but  only  fatty 
acids  have  been  administered.  In  the  latter  case  the  glycerin  was 
necessarily  missing  for  a  fat  synthesis,  which  must  therefore  be  provided 
by  the  organism  in  some  other  manner.  If  we  make  a  fistula  at  the 
entrance  of  the  thoracic  duct  into  the  vena  anonyma  of  a  dog,  we  can  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  chyle  which  escapes  in  a  given  period  of  time.  In 
a  mixed  diet  we  do  not  observe  any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  chyle. 
Its  appearance  only  changes  when  the  food  contains  fat.  Although 
ordinarily  transparent,  it  then  becomes  white  and  opaque.  In  this  process 
of  digestion  the  fats  behave  differently  from  other  food  materials,  all  of 
which  are  poured  directly  into  the  blood-stream,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
the  liver.  The  chyle  itself  retains  the  fat  in  the  form  of  a  finely 
divided  emulsion. 

I.  Munk  and  Rosenstein  ^  observed  in  a  girl,  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
fistula  of  the  thoracic  duct,  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the  fat  consumed 
flowed  out  of  the  fistula  in  less  than  twelve  hours.  Only  about  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  fat  administered  had  been  saponified.  Certainly,  all 
fats  do  not  follow  such  an  indirect  course,  for  on  feeding  a  diet  rich  in  fat 
a  direct  transmission  into  the  blood-stream  occurs.  If  the  thoracic  duct 
is  ligated,  larger  quantities  of  fat  are  carried  into  the  blood.  I.  Munk  and 
FriedenthaP  found  that  after  a  liberal  consumption  of  cream,  the  fat  con- 
tent of  the  blood  increased  to  six  times  the  normal.  As  much  as  this  had 
passed  into  the  blood,  although  only  32-48  per  cent  of  the  fat  had  been 
assimilated.  Fat  also  appeared  in  the  blood  after  administering  fatty 
acids,  about  four-fifths  of  these  having  been  converted  into  normal  fat. 

The  amount  of  fat  absorbed  depends,  as  previously  indicated,  on  its 
composition.  For  instance,  97.7  per  cent  of  olive  oil  is  utilized,  and 
97.5  per  cent  of  fats,  which  melt  at  temperatures  between  25-34  degrees 
(goose-grease  and  lard).  On  the  other  hand,  90-91.5  per  cent  of  mut- 
ton-tallow, melting  at  49-51  degrees,  and  only  about  15  per  cent  of  sper- 
maceti melting  at  53  degrees,  are  absorbed  by  human  beings. 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit  •  as  well  as  Rubner  *  have  studied  the  absorption 

>  Virchow's  Arch.  123,  230  and  484  (1891);  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1890,  376  and  581. 

»  Zent.  Physiol.  15,  297  (1901). 

'  Z.  Biol.  9,  1  (1873).  *  Ibid.  15,  115  (1879). 
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of  fats.  The  former  found  that  a  dog,  weighing  35  kilograms,  assimilated 
dS  per  cent  of  350  grams  of  fat  administered  in  a  day.  Rubner  main- 
tains that  the  intestine  of  a  human  being  can  absorb  a  like  quantity.  As 
a  rule,  however,  100-120  grams  is  about  as  much  as  the  system  can 
stand. 

The  blood  also  shows  changes  after  the  absorption  of  fat.  Chyle,  charged 
with  fat,  is  continually  poured  into  the  blood-stream  through  the  thoracic 
duct.  The  blood,  and  especially  its  plasma,  quickly  shows  an  increased 
fat-content.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  fat  absorbed  is  large  in  amount, 
and  is  indicated  by  a  milky  turbidity,  of  an  otherwise  clear  plasma. 
Often  a  distinct  separation  of  drops  of  fat  on  the  surface  can  be  obtained 
by  placing  such  plasma  in  the  centrifugal.  Ultimately  the  excess  of  fat 
again  disappears  from  the  blood.  The  process  by  v/hich  this  is  accom- 
plished has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  The  globules  of  fat  do  not 
migrate  through  the  capillary  walls.  It  is  possible  t!>at  the  leucocytes 
have  some  function  here.  At  one  time  it  was  considered  certain  that  the 
blood  contained  a  lipase.  Why  it  should  be  present,  however,  was  not 
clear,  because,  through  the  syntheses  in  the  intestine,  the  organism  protects 
itself  against  free  fatty  acids.  Why,  then,  should  the  fat  be  decomposed 
again  in  the  blood?  This  hypothesis  has  been  abandoned,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  investigations  of  Connstein  and  Michaelis  ^  have  shown  that  blood 
possesses  the  ability  to  transform  fats  into  unknown  substances,  which 
are  soluble  in  water  and  capable  of  dialysis.  This  process  is  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  seems  to  require  the  interaction  of  the 
red  corpuscles.  A  part  of  the  absorbed  fat  is  taken  directly  to  the  tissue- 
cells  and  consumed. 

The  unused  fat  is  stored  away  as  such.  This  is  evident  from  the 
following  experiments.  Franz  Hofmann '  allowed  a  dog  to  fast  until  it 
was  devoid  of  fat.  The  beginning  of  this  period  can  be  ascertained  by 
estimating  the  amount  of  excreted  nitrogen.  The  starving;  animal  utilizes 
its  stores  of  glycogen  and  then  of  fat,  keeping  its  rubumin  intact  as  long 
as  possible.  If  the  fat  supply  is  used  up,  a  rapid  decomposition  of  albumin 
takes  place.  The  nitrogen  elimination  increases  immediately.  This  occurs 
in  from  four  to  six  weeks.  Hofmann  then  fed  the  animal  under  inspection 
with  considerable  bacon  and  little  meat.  The  amounts  of  fat  and  albumin 
given  were  accurately  determined.  It  was  found  that  in  five  days  this 
dog  assimilated  1854  grams  fat,  and  254  grams  albumin;  and  stored  up 
1353  grams  fat.  This  proved  that  fat  in  food  is  utilized  to  increase  the 
fat  supply  in  the  body.     Pettenkofer  and  Voit '  reached  the  same  conclu- 


•  SiUuDgsber.  Akad.  WisMiiBch.  bu  Beiim,  771,   1896;    Pfliiger's  Arch.  66,  473 
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sion  by  another  method.  They  determined  the  amounts  of  excreted 
products  from  a  dog,  which  had  been  given  a  liberal  fat  diet,  with  but 
little  meat.  They  found  that  all  the  nitrogen  appeared  again  in  the  excre- 
tions, but  that  all  the  carbon  did  not  do  so.  I.  Munk  ^  could  also  obtain 
storage  of  fat  in  a  starved  dog,  by  fats,  or  even  fatty  acids. 

The  proof  that  nutrient  fat  and  stored-up  fat  possess  direct  inter- 
relations, has  also  been  obtained  in  still  another  manner.  For  fourteen 
days  I.  Munk  *  fed  a  dog,  weighing  16  kilograms  after  nineteen  days'  fasting, 
on  fatty  acids  obtained  from  mutton-tallow.  The  weight  of  the  animal, 
which  had  been  reduced  32  per  cent  during  the  previous  fasting  period, 
then  showed  an  increase  of  17  per  cent.  On  dissecting  the  animal,  a  very 
large  fat  addition  was  noted.  On  "  trying  out "  this,  about  1100  grams 
of  fat  were  obtained,  which  was  solid  at  room  temperature,  and  melted  at 
40®  C.  It  is  well  known  that  mutton-tallow  melts  at  this  temperature, 
while  fat  from  a  normal  dog  would  possess  a  far  lower  melting-point 
(about  20®  C.)-  I-  Munk  used  rape-seed  oil  in  a  second  experiment.  A  fat 
was  obtained  which  melted  at  23°  C.  while  at  14°  C.  a  granular  crystalline 
deposit  separated.  The  fat  obtained  showed  82 . 4  per  cent  oleic  acid,  and 
12.3  per  cent  fatty  acids.  Normal  dog-fat  contains  only  63.8  per  cent 
oleic  acid,  and  28.8  per  cent  solid  acids.  Rape-seed  oil  contains  erucic 
acid  (C22H42O2).     This  was  isolated  from  the  above  dog-fat. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  food-stuflf,  and  especially  a  vegetable  one, 
should  determine  the  composition  of  an  animal  tissue.  We  shall  see  later, 
that  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  food-stuffs  not  only  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  absorbed,  but  also  enables  the  organism  to  select 
the  material  necessary  for  its  own  development.'  In  fact,  the  fatty  tissues, 
together  with  glycogen,  maintain  a  distinct  individuality  when  compared 
with  the  other  substances  of  the  tissues.  Both  are  reserve-materiab 
which  the  organism  stores  up,  in  order  to  utilize  them  when  needed.  We 
do  not,  however,  desire  to  place  glycogen  and  fat  in  the  same  category. 
Glycogen  is  of  far  more  importance  in  metabolism,  than  is  fat  in  the  true 
fatty  tissues.  It  is  continually  being  used  up  in  metabolism,  and  also 
being  constantly  redeposited.  The  fat  supplies  in  the  Uver,  and  possibly  in 
other  organs  also,  act  similarly  to  glycogen.  They  likewise  undergo  quick 
changes.  The  fatty-tissue  proper,  however,  is  a  true  tissue  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Aside  from  its  function  as  a  reserve  material  it  serves  for 
other  purposes,  e.g.,  a  purely  mechanical  one  (like  the  fat  in  the  eye-socket, 
etc.),  and  again  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
the  fat  is  deposited  as  a  dead  mass  entirely  protected  from  metabolism. 

»  Arch.  f.  (Anat.  u.)  Physiol.  1883,  273;  Virchow'a  Arch.  96,  407  (1884).  Cf.  0. 
RoaenfcUi:  Verh.  d.  17,  Kong.  f.  in.  Med.  603  (1899). 

'  Cf.  E.  Abderhalden:  Zentr.  StoffwechBcl-  Verdauungskrankheiten,  6,  No.  24,  647 
(1904). 
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On  the  contrary,  on  leaving  the  blood-stream  in  a  diffusible  condition,  at 
present  not  understood,  it  is  taken  up  by  certain  cells,  and  there  converted 
into  fat.  The  fat-cells  themselves  are  supplied  with  an  efficient  resisting 
membrane.  It  withstands  the  action  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  not 
dissolved  by  acetic  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  The  fat-cells  also  contain  a 
yellow  color  principle.  Like  all  cells  they  contain  protoplasm,  for  which, 
however,  there  is  only  a  limited  space  if  the  fat  supply  be  large.  The 
fatty  tissue  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  network  of  blood- 
vessels, so  that  this  valuable  material  may  be  quickly  utilized  when 
necessary.  We  do  not  know  how  this  reserve  material  is  liquefied.  It 
has  not  yet  been  determined  in  what  form  the  fat  leaves  the  cell  and  enters 
the  blood-stream.  Nervous  influences  undoubtedly  control  these  large  fat 
supplies,  so  that  the  fat  cells  are  in  this  way  kept  in  unbroken  relations 
with  the  general  metabolism.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  fat-containing 
cells  of  the  connective  tissue  (i.e.,  the  protoplasm  which  they  contain)  play 
in  the  metabolism  of  the  fats,  a  r61e  similar  to  that  taken  by  the  cells  of 
the  liver  in  carbohydrate  metabolism.  As  the  latter  build  up  glycogen 
from  grape-6Ugar  and  so  protect  the  excess  of  carbohydrate  from  oxidation, 
and  in  case  of  need  either  directly  or  indirectly  bring  about  cleavage,  so  the 
fat-cells  withdraw  from  the  blood  the  excess  of  valuable  fat  material, 
retaining  it  for  a  time,  in  order  to  set  it  free  again  for  oxidation  at  the 
required  moment.  The  animal  organism  has  an  efficient  supply  of  reserve- 
material  in  the  fat.  It  possesses  double  the  calorific  value  of  carbohy- 
drates and  of  proteins.  One  gram  of  albumin  gives  4.1  calories,  one  gram 
carbohydrate  gives  Ukewise  4 . 1  calories,  while  one  gram  fat,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  9.3  calories.  In  fasting,  the  fat  supply  is  very  quickly  drawn 
upon.  Ordinarily  the  normal  organism  keeps  this  supply  very  constant. 
Gradually,  equilibrium  is  established  to  a  certain  extent  between  the 
amount  of  the  food  which  is  used  as  fuel  and  that  used  for  the  replace- 
ment of  tissue.  This,  of  course,  applies  only  to  the  mature  organism. 
In  man,  frequently,  this  equilibrium  is  disturbed.  More  fat  is  in  many 
cases  being  added  constantly,  so  that  the  fat  deposits  grow  far  beyond  the 
physiological  requirements,  and  finally  a  condition  results  which  is  vari- 
ously known  under  the  names  of  adiposity,  obesity,  and  polysarchia.  It 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  sharply  between  such  fleshiness  and  a  physi- 
ological reserve  supply  of  fat.  Only  when  difficult  breathing  and  faulty 
heart-action  are  indicated,  does  the  condition  become  a  pathological  one. 
The  causes  of  obesity  are  unknown.  Various  conditions  can  lead  to  this 
same  result.  There  is  unquestionably  a  physiological  obesity,  which  arises 
from  a  rich  diet,  and  a  pathological  obesity,  which  occurs  in  spite  of  all 
precautions.  The  latter  form  belongs  to  the  class  of  metabolic  derange- 
menta,  and  can  be  traced  to  an  abnormal  metabolism  of  the  cells.  It  is 
certain,  that,  imtil  we  are  better  acqu^ted  with  the  subject  of  physiological 
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fat  assimilation,  we  cannot  get  an  exact  explanation  of  the  causes  of 
obesity.  We  are  confronted  by  a  condition  which  leads  to  many  secondary 
symptoms;  above  all  we  have  to  remember  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
tissue  has  to  be  supplied  with  blood  so  that  unusual  strains  are  placed 
upon  the  heart.  The  condition  of  those  afflicted  with  obesity  undoubtedly 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  satisfy  these  demands. 

The  functions  of  fats  in  the  animal  organism  are  not  restricted  to  the 
part  that  they  play  as  direct  or  indirect  nourishment.  In  the  growing 
individual  the  fat  which  is  in  the  cells,  and  also  otherwise  distributed  in 
the  true  fatty  tissues,  and  the  substances  which  are  closely  related  to  it, 
play  a  part  the  importance  of  which  we  cannot  yet  fully  estimate.  We 
are  acquainted  with  many  materials  which  are  absorbed  in  a  water-soluble 
condition,  and  in  this  form  they  penetrate  the  cells.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  also  know  of  many  substances  which  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water, 
but  which  are,  nevertheless,  easily  taken  up.  The  fats  may  in  these 
instances  act  as  solvents.  Although  a  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  it 
may  be  more  so  in  oils;  and  this  property  may  exert  an  influence  on  cellular 
assimilation,  and  permit  the  cell  to  exercise  a  selection  according  to  its 
constitution  and  condition.  This  suggestion  has  been  made  by  H. 
Meyer  *  and  by  Overton '  to  explain  the  action  of  certain  narcotics.  It  is 
possible,  and  in  fact,  even  probable,  that  such  relations  are  important  for 
cell-metabolism,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Closely  related  to  the  fats,  and  the  functions  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, is  the  lecithin  group.  These,  also,  are  combinations  of  glycerol 
with  fatty  acids.  Here  only  two  hydroxyb  are  substituted  by  fatty  acids 
in  the  tri-atomic  glycerol,  while  the  third  is  replaced  by  a  phosphoric  acid 
molecule  which  is  also  combined  with  the  base,  choline.  The  following 
formula  gives  an  idea  of  the  constitution  of  lecithin,  also  called  distearyl- 
lecithin:* 


Glycerol  radical 


CH2 — O — Ci  SH35O 
H— O— C18H35O 
ICH2— O^ 


Fatty  acid  radical. 


Choline  radical 


Cxj.3 — ^  ^        J 

HO — PO  >  Phosphoric  acid  radicaL 

/C2H40^  ' 


N^(CH3)8 
^OH 


>  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Phann.  42,  109  (1890). 

'  Studien  u.  d.  Narkose,  etc.,  Jena,  1901.  Cf.  also  H.  J.  Hamburger:  Osmotiaeher 
Druck  u.  lonenlehre  in  d.  Medicin.  Wiesbaden,  J.  F.  Bergmann,  1904,  vol.  iii,  242. 

*  Cf.  Diakonow:  Zent.  med.  WiBsenach.  1868,  438.  F.  Hundeshagen:  J.  pr.  Med.  28, 
219  (1883).  E.  GilBon:  Z.  physol.  Chem.  12,  585  (1888).  A.  Streeker:  Ann.  148,  77 
(1868). 
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On  saponifieation  with  alkalies^  we  obtain  fatty  acids,  glycerol,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  choline.  Dilute  acids  have  little  action  on  lecithin. 
The  fatty-acid  component  varies.  We  are  acquainted  with  lecithins  con- 
tuning  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  Even  two  different  acids  may 
participate  in  the  constitution.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  pre- 
paring lecithin  synthetically.  As  it  is  optically  active,  it  must  contain  an 
asymmetric  carbon  atom.  We  are  justified  in  making  certain  deductions 
regarding  the  method  of  grouping  of  the  glycerol  and  combined  radicals, 
as  indicated  by  R.  Willstadter  and  Karl  Liidecke.^  The  following  formula 
are  possible  ones: 


CH2—O— Choline  phosphate  CHj—O— Fatty  acid  A 

H  —O— Fatty  acid  *CH  —O— Choline  phosphate 


4 

i: 


H2—O— Fatty  acid  CHj—O— Fatty  acid  B 

I  II 

Formula  11  only  cont^ns  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  when  the  two  fatty 
acids  are  different.  The  investigators  mentioned  decided  in  favor  of 
formula  I,  because  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  optically  active  glycero- 
phosphoric  acid  by  hydrolysis.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  molecule 
has  the  following  grouping:  HO  .  CHg— CH  .  OH— CH2  . 0  .  POaH,. 

The  base  choline  is  of  much  interest.  It  is  a  quaternary-ammonium 
base,  and  has  the  following  constitution: 

/CH3 
/CH3 
NfCHa 
^CHa-CHaOH 
"^OH 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  trimethylhydroxyethylammonium 
hydroxide.      Wurtz'  proved  this  by  S3mthesis.     He  combined  ethylene 

/CH3 

oxide,  C9H4O,  trimetbylamine  N — CHaand  water.    Choline  can  also  be 

^CH, 
derived  from  glycol,  as  shown  by  the  foUomng  formula: 

CH2OH 
IjHa— N— (CH,), 


A> 


L 


'  R.  WilkUtter  and  K.  Ludecke:  Ber.  87,  3753  (1904). 

*  Ann.  Sap.  S,  116  and  197  (1868).    Cf.  M.  Kriiger  and  P.  BergeU:  Ber.  86,  2901 
(1903). 
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In  aqueous  solution  choline  breaks  down  into  glycol  and  trimethyl- 
amine.  It  has  also  been  found  in  a  free  state  in  plants.  It  is  closely 
related  to  another  base,  also  found  in  plants,  and  especially  in  sugar- 
beets,  known  as  betaine,  or  oxyneurine.    Its  formula  is  : 


COO. 

;n(ch8)3 

'Ha 


i 


It  has  been  obtained  from  choline  by  oxidation.  Other  bases  have  been 
isolated  from  various  plants,  which  in  part  have  been  given  characteristio 
names;  e.g.,  amanitine,  from  toad-stools;  fagine,  from  buchu  seeds,  etc. 
They  are,  however,  all  identical  with  choline.  In  toad-stools  {Amanita 
Muscaria),  there  is  found  besides  choline,  another  base  called  muscarine,^ 
which  is  evidently  an  oxidation  product  of  choline,  and  can  also  be  obtained 
from  it  by  oxidation.  It  is  commonly  considered  to  be  an  aldehyde, 
although  its  constitution  has  not  yet  been  established  positively: 


CHO 

!;H3.N.(CH8)8 
)H 


CHa.N 

A, 


Closely  related  to  these  is  neurine,  which  has  been  isolated  from  the 
brain  by  Liebreich.*  Its  composition  is  that  of  trimethylvinylammoniuoi- 
hydroxide  : 

/CH3 
/CH3 
NfCHa 
^CH-CHa 
^OH 

The  second  component  of  lecithin,  the  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  is  easily 
produced  by  uniting  glycerol  and  phosphoric  acid. 

The  lecithins  are  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms. 
We  could  truly  say  that  every  cell  contains  lecithin.  It  occurs  particu- 
larly in  animal  tissues,  in  the  brain,  nerves,  fish-eggs,  yolk  of  eggs,  and 
in  spermatozoa.  It  is  also  found  in  the  muscles  and  the  blood  (in  the 
plasma  as  well  as  in  the  blood  corpuscles)'  in  the  lymph  and  leucocytes; 
in  fact,  in  every  cell  and  in  every  organ.     We  find  lecithin  very  widely 


*  O.  Schmiedebcrg  and  E.  Hamack:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharmak.  6,  101  (1877). 

*  Ann.  134,  29  (1865). 

*  Cf.  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  65  (1898). 
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distributed  in  the  vegetable  world,  more  especially  in   seeds.    During 
germination  the  lecithin  content  increases.^ 

In  digestion,  lecithin  acts  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  fats;  in  fact,  it 
resembles  these  very  closely  in  every  respect.  It  forms  an  emulsion  with 
water.  It  partly  resembles  a  colloid.  Lecithin  is  decomposed  by  lipase 
into  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  free  fatty  acids  and  choline;  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  decomposition  of  lecithin  in  the  alimentary  tract  is  complete, 
nor  that  unchanged  lecithin  can  be  directly  absorbed.  It  is  rather  to  be 
assumed  that  its  components  are  separately  turned  over  to  the  organism 
for  further  use. 

The  wide  distribution  of  lecithin  leads  us  to  conclude  justly  that  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  animal  organism.  We,  however,  know  little 
about  its  function  at  present.  From  its  constitution  we  can  indeed 
assume  that  it  acts  as  an  intermediary  body  between  various  groups  of 
compounds.  We  easily  recognize  its  relation  to  the  fats,  from  which  it 
perhaps  derives  two  components,  the  fatty  acids  and  glycerol.  On  the  other 
hand,  lecithin  evidently  acts  as  a  bridge  to  the  very  important  nucleins. 
It  is  possible  that  lecithin  plays  a  leading  part  in  the  internal  metabolism 
of  the  cells.  To  a  certain  extent  it  represents  the  fat  of  the  cells. 
Furthermore,  it  unites  the  inorganic  foods  with  the  organic  ones.  The 
nucleins  possibly  obtain  their  phosphoric  acid  from  lecithin. 

We  do  not  know  anything  at  present  concerning  the  occurrence  of 
lecithin  in  the  organs.  It  may  be  there  in  the  free  state,  or  it  may  enter 
into  numerous  combinations.  Many  lecithides  have  been  described,  but 
as  lecithin  has  the  property  of  readily  enclosing  other  substances,  e.g., 
albumin,  all  such  claims  should,  for  the  moment,  be  regarded  with  con- 
siderable skepticism. 

The  following  experiments  ^  may  possibly  give  us  some  conception  of  the 
functions  of  lecithin,  even  if  only  indirectly.  If  we  remove  every  trace  of 
serum  from  the  blood  corpuscles  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  and 
careful  washing  with  physiological  sodium  chloride  solution,  the  corpuscles 
are  not  dissolved  by  the  cobra  poison  of  the  Naja  snake,  when  suspended 
in  an  isotonic  sodium  chloride  solution.  The  process  of  dissolving  the 
blood  corpuscles  in  such  a  way  is  called  hemolysiSy  and  the  poisons 
causing  this  are  hemolytic.  If  the  serum  is  not  separated  from  the 
Wood  corpuscles  they  immediately  go  into  solution  on  adding  cobra  poison; 
]'^'f  the  hemoglobin  diffuses  from  the  blood  corpuscles  into  the  surround- 
^  medium.  We  can  show  the  influence  of  serum  in  a  better  way 
"y  taking   thoroughly-washed   blood   corpuscles,  suspending  them  in  a 

'  Cf.  E.  Sehulie  and  A.  Lickiemik:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  16,  405  (1891). 
^^  Cf.  8.  Flezner  and  H.  Noguchi:  J.  Exp.  Med.  6,  No.  3  (1902).    P.  Kyes:  Bert.  klin. 
^^Heoach.   38/39  (1902),  Nos.  2-4   (1903);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.    41,  273   (1904).     R 
'^°'*«rtnlden  and  Le  Count:  Z.  exp.  Path.  Therap.  2.  199  (1905). 
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sodium  chloride  solution,  and  adding  only  one  drop  of  serum  to  this, 
after  having  previously  shown  that  cobra  poison  alone  had  not  caused 
hemolysis.  S.  Flexner  and  H.  Noguchi,  who  first  observed  this  fact,  and 
noticed  it  also  with  other  poisons  {tetanuaioxin,  aolanin,  saponin^  etc), 
rightly  concluded  that  some  substance  was  undoubtedly  present  in  serum, 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  cobra  poison  to  act  on  the  hemoglobin  of 
the  corpuscles.  P.  Kyes  then  succeeded  in  showing  that  lecithin  could  be 
substituted  in  place  of  serum.  Minute  traces  are  sufficient  to  cause  hemo- 
lysis. Lecithin  alone,  when  used  in  small  quantities,  does  not  act  hemolyti- 
cally,  but  lecithin  and  the  cobra  poison  together  do  so.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  dwell  upon  this  interesting  biological  phenomenon  and  its  expla- 
nation. We  must  content  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  that  lecithin 
possesses  the  capacity  of  accelerating  the  activity  of  poisons.  Many 
interesting  questions  are  suggested  by  this  fact.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  lecithin  also  acts  as  an  accelerator  in  the  animal  cells,  and  even  on 
the  intracellular  ferments.  As  a  result  of  recent  investigations  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  ferments  as  a  whole  are  not  released  from  the 
cells  in  their  active  form,  but  that  they  require  the  influence  of  a  second 
substance  to  develop  their  activity.  With  such  an  hypothesis  we  can 
easily  explain  the  action  of  ferments  in  the  cells. 

To  lecithin  is  ascribed  a  large  influence  in  the  construction  of  the  cell- 
walls,  and  also  in  the  resorption  of  the  cells.  What  was  said  concerning 
the  fat  contents  of  cells  is  also  applicable  to  this  case.  Lecithins  act  as 
solvents. 

There  is  another  substance,  which,  although  not  at  all  related  to  lecithin 
chemically,  is  like  lecithin  indispensable  to  all  cells.  This  is  cholesterol. 
Its  various  modifications  are  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Vegetable  cholesterins  are  designated  phytosterols.  In  the  animal  organ- 
ism it  is  found  in  all  cells,  in  the  blood,  lymph,  etc.  It  occurs  in  excep- 
tionally large  amounts  in  the  brain  and  nerve  tissues.  In  the  gall  bladder 
it  often  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  calculi,  although  this  is  almost 
always  a  secondary  effect,  and  a  result  of  disease  of  the  bladder  (catarrh,  et<!.) 
It  forms  white,  fatty-feeling  crystals  with  a  pearly  luster.  It  is  absolutely 
insoluble  in  water.  Sometimes  cholesterol  occurs  in  the  free  condition,  as 
in  the  blood  corpuscles;*  then  again  it  forms  ester  combinations.  For 
instance,  it  is  united  with  fatty  acids '  in  the  blood.  Schulze  isolated  an 
isomer  of  cholesterin  from  wool  fat,  called  isocholesteroL* 

The  way  cholesterol  is  formed  is  still  unknown  to  us.  We  do  not  at 
present  know  its  constitution.     All  that  we  knew  up  to  within  a  short 


*  E.  AMorhalden:  Joe,  cii, 

*  K.  Hiirthle:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  21,  331  (1895-96).    £.  Hepner:  PflOger's  Avoh. 
1898,  73. 

*  Ber.  6,  1075  (1872),  and  6,  251  (1873). 
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time,  is  that  the  formula  C27H44O,  or  C27H46O,  may  be  assigned  to  it  and 
that  the  molecule  contains  a  double  bond  and  also  an  alcohol  hydroxyl. 
Recent  investigations  ^  have  shown  that  cholesterol  belongs  to  a  group  of 
chemical  compounds  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  not 
hitherto  found  in  the  animal  economy.  Cholesterol  is  evidently  a  terpene. 
The  animal  organism,  therefore,  contains  hydro-aromatic  compounds. 

At  present,  cholesterol  is  considered  to  occupy  an  isolated  position  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  In  the  vegetable  world  we  could  easily  understand 
its  formation  from  the  terpenes  in  a  number  of  ways.  From  its  consti- 
tution, it  hardly  seems  possible  that  cholesterol  originates  in  the  animal 
organism.  Animal  cholesterol  is  undoubtedly  vegetable  cholesterol  which 
has  been  utilized  by  the  animal  organism  for  its  requirements.  We  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  its  decomposition  in  the  animal  body.  Bond- 
synski  and  Humnickni '  have  isolated  a  substance  similiar  to  cholesterol 
from  human  faeces,  which  does  not  possess  a  double  bond,  but  has  two  atoms 
of  hydrogen  more  than  cholesterol.  About  one  gram  of  this  compound  is 
excreted  daily.  It  has  been  called  "  dihydro-cholesterol,*'  or  coprosterol. 
The  reduction  is  undoubtedly  brought  about  by  the  activity  of  putre- 
factive bacteria. 

We  know  practically  nothing  of  the  significance  of  cholesterol  in  the 
animal  organism.  Its  general  occurrence  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  of 
great  importance  in  cell  metabolism.  We  cannot  possibly  consider  it  as 
a  decomposition  product.  We  only  know  of  one  definite  property  of 
cholesterol.  This  relates  to  the  hemolytic  action  of  lecithin  and  cobra 
poison.  We  have  seen  that  lecithin  accelerates  the  activity  of  cobra 
poison.  Conversely,  cholesterol  retards  the  action  of  lecithin.  We  have 
seen  that  if  we  add  snake  venom  to  blood  corpuscles,  suspended  in  water 
and  freed  from  serum,  no  hemol3rsis  results;  when,  however,  a  trace  of 
lecithin  is  added,  hemolysis  quickly  follows.  If  we  then  add  a  minute 
quantity  of  cholesterol  suspended  in  methyl  alcohol,  the  lecithin,  which 
previously  had  caused  the  cobra  poison  to  become  active,  is  now  without 
effect.  The  blood  corpuscles  are  not  dissolved.  Lecithin  and  cholesterol 
occur  in  aU  cells,  and  especially  in  the  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  probable 
that  they  also  show  their  antagonism  towards  one  another  in  these.  We 
arc  acquainted  with  various  kinds  of  blood,  whose  corpuscles  are  dissolved 
by  cobra  poison  alone;  others  require  the  presence  of  lecithin.  It  is 
perfectly  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  lecithin  is  present  in  these 
different    kinds   of  blood  corpuscles  in  different  states  of  combination. 


«  A.  Wind&ua:  Ber.  86,  3752  (1903);  87,  2027  (1904);  37.  3699  (1904);  37.  4753 
(1904).  O.DidflandE.Abderhalden:t&ui.  86,  3177  (1903);  87,  3092(1904).  a.  also  Q. 
BUin:  Inaug.  Dim.  Freiburg,  1905. 

>  8t.  Bondsynski  and  V.  Humnicki:  Z.  physioI.  Chem.  22,  396  (1896-97);  Ber.  29, 
476  (1896).    ICQller:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  29,  129  (1900). 
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or  that  cholesterol  is  present  in  a  different  form,  or  perhaps  to  a  different 
extent  in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Perhaps  when  the  cholesterol  is  in  a 
combined  state  lecithin  may  act  normally;  and  conversely,  lecithin  may 
be  in  some  such  state  of  combination  that  it  is  less  active,  so  that  in  the 
different  processes  of  the  cell  at  one  time  lecithin  acts  freely,  while  at 
another  it  does  not. 

The  terpenes,  and  especially  the  cyclic  terpenes,  are  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Plant  secretions  are  largely  composed 
of  these.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  the  members  of  this 
class.  Limonene  and  pinene  are  most  widely  distributed.  At  present  we 
cannot  say  anything  *  regarding  their  functions  or  their  origin. 

^  Cf.  F.  Ciapek:  Biochemie  der  Pflanzen,  G.  FiBcher,  Jena,  1905,  vol.  ii,  p.  668. 
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ALBUMINS  OR  PROTEINS. 

Eleicentart  Composition.    Simple  Substances  or  Mixtures. 

Classification. 

The  albumins,  or  proteins,  occupy  a  distinct  position  among  our  organic 
foods.  They  are  indispensable,  and  cannot  be  replaced  by  either  the 
carbohydrates  or  the  fats.  They  are  large  factors  in  cell-formation,  and 
possess  just  as  important  relations  to  the  animal  organism  as  do  the  carbo- 
hydrates to  the  plants.  We  shall  see  later  that  the  animal  organism 
obtains  all  its  albumin  requirements  from  the  vegetables.  With  the 
herbivora  this  requirement  is  supplied  directly;  with  the  carnivora,  indi- 
rectly. 

The  albumins  present  a  well  characterized  group  of  compounds.  They 
differ  essentially  from  the  carbohydrates  and  the  fats  in  their  elementary 
composition.  Besides  the  elements  C,  H,  and  O,  they  invariably  contain 
nitrogen,  and,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  is  concerned,  also  sulphur. 
These  five  elements  are  found  in  proteins  ^  in  closely  agreeing  amounts. 
The  carbon  varies  from  50-55  per  cent,  hydrogen  from  6.5-7.3  per  cent, 
nitrogen  from  15-17.6  per  cent,  oxygen  from  19-24  per  cent,  and  the 
sulphur  from  0.3-2.4  per  cent.  These  figures,  of  course,  mean  but  Httle, 
and  give  us  no  conception  of  the  composition  of  the  individual  constituents 
of  proteins.  This  fact  must  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  because  unfortu- 
nately many  far-reaching  conclusions  regarding  the  constitution  and 
identity  of  albuminous  bodies  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ele- 
mentary analysis. 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  composition  of  the  proteins,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  question:  Are  we  justified  in  considering  albumin 
itself  as  a  well-defined,  chemical  individual?  We  shall  see  later  that  we 
are  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  different  proteins,  which  vary 
according  to  their  mode  of  formation,  and,  in  part,  their  place  of  occurrence. 
They  all  possess  the  common  characteristic  of  not  being  able  to  diffuse 

'  The  term  protaid  has  been  used  in  English  as  the  equivalent  for  albuminous 
tubstaiieas  (German,  EiweisskOrper),  although  Hammarsten,  Neumeister,  and  other 
European  authors  have  designated  as  proteids  what  may  be  called  "  compound  proteids." 
It  has  seemed  best,  however,  to  follow  the  German  text  and  to  designate  the  whole 
group  M  that  of  the  proteins. —  Translators. 
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through  animal  or  vegetable  membranes.  They  belong  to  that  class  of 
bodies  designated  by  Graham  *  as  "  colloids."  If  the  colloid  be  liquid, 
we  call  it  a  sol;  while  if  it  be  solid,  we  designate  it  as  a  gd.  Liquid  and 
solid  gelatin  represent  these  two  phases.  If  the  colloid  is  distributed 
throughout  water,  in  appearance  practically  dissolved,  we  call  it  in  the 
hydrosol  condition.  We  are  acquainted  with  many  such  colloidal  sub- 
stances among  the  inorganic  compounds.  Silicic  acid  is  a  good  example 
of  this.  If  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  acid  set  free,  remains  apparently  in  solution. 
If  this  is  then  transferred  to  a  dialyzer,  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  sodium  chloride  produced  in  the  reaction  diffuses  into  the  liquid  —  in 
this  case  distilled  water  —  which  is  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  silicic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  behind,  in  the  form 
of  a  tough,  viscous  mass,  which  can  be  coagulated  by  introducing  a  few 
bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  ''  Albumin  solutions  "  act  in  an  analogous 
manner.  If  we  transfer  blood  serum,  which  occurs  as  a  pale  yellow, 
clear  liquid,  to  a  dialyzer,  a  floculent  precipitate  quickly  separates  out. 
This  is  the  globin  of  the  serum,  which  separates,  the  salt  which  had  held 
it  in  "  solution,"  having  been  withdrawn. 

A  question  widely  discussed,  is  this  :  Is  the  colloid  occurring  in  the  sol 
form  to  be  considered  as  an  actual  solution,  or  as  a  suspension?  It  is 
variously  answered.  As  the  albumin  solutions  conduct  the  electric  cur- 
rent, the  products  in  "  solution  "  appear  as  both  anions  and  cations,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  an  actual  solution  exists.'  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  sharp  dividing  line  between  a  real  and  an  apparent  solution.  We  are 
acquainted  with  all  possible  intermediate  stages.' 

As  the  colloids  lose  many  of  their  characteristic  properties  by  various 
agencies,  so,  also,  the  albumins  are  easily  deprived  of  their  colloidal  nature. 
The  process  is  called  a  "  coagulation."  It  is  irreversible.  As  we  gener- 
ally deal  with  the  coagulated  products  in  our  investigations  of  the 
albumins,  we  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  discussing  the  ordinary 
methods  employed  in  effecting  coagulation.  One  of  the  most  important 
characteristics  of  albumin  solutions  is  that  of  coagulating  on  heating. 
One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  phenomenon  of  coagulation 
is  the  amount  of  salt  held  in  solution.  We  can  heat  an  albumin 
solution,  which  has  been  very  carefully  freed  from  salt  by  dialysis,  and  it 
will  not  coagulate.     If  salt  is  then  carefully  added,  albumin  separates 


»  T.  Graliam:  Philoeophical  Trans.  161.  Part  1,  18.3,  (1861). 

»  J.  Sjiiqvist:  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  6,  277  (1895).  S.  Bugarsky  and  L.  Liebemiann: 
Pfluger's  Arch.  72.  51  (1898). 

'  We  have  suspensions,  colloidal  solutions,  and  true  solutions.  It  is  easy  to  di*» 
tingulsh  between  the  end  members  of  the  series,  but  no  sharp  distinction  is  dxmwii 
between  these  three  claaees.  —  Translators. 
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<mt.  The  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Complete 
precipitation  of  the  albumin  can  only  occur  when  the  solution  is  faintly 
aeid.  Any  excess  of  acid  will  hold  some  albumin  in  solution.  Yet  a 
coagulation  will  take  place  on  heating.  The  coagulated  albumin  has 
combined  with  the  acid.  A  so-called  "  acid-albumin "  results.  The 
presence  of  alkali  will  prevent  the  coagulation  of  albumin  for  the  same 
reason.  ''Alkali-albuminates  "  are  formed.  The  coagulated  albumins  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  neutral  salt  solutions.  The  readily  soluble  com- 
binations of  albumins  with  alkali  and  acids  can  be  precipitated  by  salts. 

The  coagulating  temperature  of  the  different  albumins  varies.  Efforts 
have  often  been  made  to  utilize  this  fact  in  separating  the  various  albu- 
mins. The  method  is  inefficient.  For  one  thing  the  albumins  in  solution 
have  different  effects  upon  one  another,  and  then,  again,  the  coagulating 
temperature  varies  considerably  with  the  composition  of  the  solvent. 

We  are  also  acquainted  with  other  methods  of  effecting  coagulation 
besides  that  of  heating.  A  number  of  albuminous  bodies,  for  instance, 
^obin,  myosin,  and  fibrinogen,  will  go  over  into  the  gel  form  simply  on 
standing.  Many  precipitants,  like  alcohol,  acetone,  metallic-salt  solutions, 
etc.,  will  also  produce  the  same  result.  The  time  required  to  effect  coag- 
ulation varies  considerably.  For  instance,  the  albumins  are  not  immedi- 
ately changed  to  their  insoluble  forms,  on  being  salted-out.  They  can  be 
filtered,  put  into  solution  again,  and  in  this  way  purified,  provided  that 
these  processes  are  carried  out  in  a  short  time.  According  to  Ramsden,^ 
coagulation  has  even  been  accomplished  simply  by  shaking. 

The  most  varied  albuminous  bodies  assume  very  analogous  physical, 
and  even  chemical,  properties  after  being  coagulated.  They  all  form  an 
amorphous  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  salt  solutions.  We  can 
easily  appreciate  the  fact  that  such  material  when  used  as  a  starting-point 
for  our  investigations  of  the  albumins  gives  little  guarantee  of  purity  or 
homogeneity.  We  know  that  the  colloids  possess  the  property  of  carrying 
down  other  substances  from  solution  when  they  themselves  are  precipitated. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  the  albumins.  They  also  contain  appreciable 
amounts  of  ash.  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  ash  is  an  essential  constitu- 
ent of  albumin  or  not;  we  do  know  that  the  amount  can  be  decidedly 
diminished  by  dial3rsis  or  by  other  methods. 

As  a  rule,  when  we  are  investigating  the  composition  of  a  new  sub- 
stance, and  finally  its  constitution,  the  utmost  precautions  are  used 
to  insure  purity.  To  do  this  we  usually  resort  to  crjrstallization.  By 
re-erjrstallizing,  and  fractional  crystallization,  adhering  substances  are 
removed.  This  accomplished,  we  analyse  the  substance  in  order  to 
determine  its  composition.  The  size  of  the  molecule  is  obtained  by  a 
molecular  weight  determination;  and  then  by  preparing  a  series  of  deriva- 

>  Aich.Aiiat.  Phymol.  1894,  617. 
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lives,  decomposing  the  substance,  and  by  other  means,  we  arrive  at  the 
constitution  of  the  body  in  question.  We  consider  that  the  constitution 
of  a  substance  is  definitely  settled  only  when,  by  synthesis,  we  succeed 
in  reproducing  the  same  substance.  We  must  attempt  to  follow  this 
same  line  of  procedure  in  our  investigations  with  the  albumins.  We  now 
turn  to  the  question  of  crystallizing  the  albuminous  bodies.  Crystals  of 
albumins  have  been  known  for  a  long  time.  T.  Hartig,  in  1850,^ 
noticed  crystalline  substances  in  gluten  meal,  which  are  called  aleuron  grains 
"protein  granules,''  or  "plant  crystalloids.''  The  albuminous  nature  of 
these  crystals  was  established  by  Radlkofer.'  They  have  been  observed 
in  many  seeds;  for  instance,  in  pumpkin  seeds,  hemp  seeds,  ricinus 
seeds,  and  especially  in  the  Brazil  nut.  A  beautiful  example  of  this 
kind  of  crystallization  is  presented  by  parasitical  plants  of  the  order 
OrobanchaceoB,  the  tooth-wort,*  Lathrcea  squamaria.  The  cell  kernels  con- 
tain protein  crystals.  A  vigorous  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  these 
substances  are  real  crystals,  or  whether  they  only  possess  a  crystalline 
appearance.  They  possess  characteristics  which  do  not  correspond  with 
those  of  true  crystals.  In  the  first  place,  these  crystalline-appearing 
substances  swell  up  under  the  influence  of  water,  and  also  of  dilute 
alkali.  The  refractive  index  of  the  crystal  then  diminishes.  The 
crj'stalline  form  also  changes,  because  it  does  not  expand  uniformly 
along  its  various  axes.  They  are  also  partially  soluble  in  glycerin. 
A  solid  homogeneous  residue  remains,  which  retains  the  form  of  the  original 
crystal.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  this  phenomenon.  Fr, 
N.  Schulz  *  has  indicated  an  interesting  analogous  example  of  an  inorganic 
crj'stalline  formation.  If  human  urine  is  allowed  to  stand  for  24-48 
hours  with  dicalcium  phosphate,  and  then  filtered,  a  precipitate  of  crys- 
tals, one-half  mm.  in  size,  appears  when  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  evap- 
orate of  itself.  The  cr\'stals  are  like  honestone  with  ragged  points,  and 
they  are  strongly  refractive  (in  polarized  light,  doubly  refractive).  If 
these  crystals  are  treated  with  dilute  acetic  acid  a  part  is  dissolved. 
A  crystal  remains,  however,  which  has  the  form  of  the  original.  It  is 
now  singly  refractive  towards  polarized  light,  and  has  lost  it^  former 
high  refractive  index.  The  dissolved  portion  is  calcium  phosphate;  the 
remainder,  calcium  sulphate.  It  is  possible  that  the  protein  crystals 
mentioned  possess  analogous  characteristics.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
further    known    at    present  to   warrant  these  substances  being  classed 

»  T.  Hartig:  Bot.  Zeit.  60,  881  (1850). 

'  L.  Radlkofcr:  Ucber  Kristalle  protcinartiger  K6rper  pflan£lichen  und  tieriacheD 
Ursprungs,  W.  Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1S69. 

•  A.  F.  W.  Schimper:  Diss.  Straasburg,  1S7S;  Z.  Kristal.  1880.  F.  N.  Schuli:  Die 
Kristallisation  von  Eiwcissstoffen  u.  ihre.  Bedeutung  f.  d.  Eiweisschemie,  G.  Fiacher, 
Jena,  1901. 

*  Fr.  N.  Schulz:  loc,  cU.,  p.  4. 
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with  normal  crystals.  Such  products  have  also  been  observed  m  animal 
tissues.  Thus,  six-sided  plates  have  been  noticed  in  the  intestinal 
epithelium  of  the  meal-worm,  Tenebrio  molUor}  R.  List'  states  that 
he  has  observed  rhombohedrons  and  hexahedrons  in  the  pigment  cells  of 
the  radial  nerves  of  SpfuBrechiniLS  granularaSf  which  gave  the  albumin 
reactions.  The  small  yolk  plates,  as  well  as  other  rectangular  and  quad- 
rangular plates  obtained  from  the  eggs  of  fishes  and  amphibora,  also  be- 
long to  this  class.  Such  products  have  also  been  observed  in  the  eggs  of 
the  roe*  as  well  as  in  the  epitheUum  of  the  testes  in  man.^ 

These  discoveries  do  not  lead  to  any  decision  regarding  the  crystalline 
qualities  of  the  albumins.  The  fact  that  some  of  the  products  observed 
gave  albumin  reactions  does  not  prove  that  they  were  albumins.  Small 
impurities  of  albumin  might  have  caused  them.  We  would  be  but  little 
benefited  even  if  the  fact  should  be  established  that  these  crystalline 
substances  were  albumins.  The  only  value  of  crystals  lies  in  possibiUty 
of  recrystallization  and  purification. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  found  possible  not  only  to  obtain  many 
of  the  albumins  in  crystalline  form  but  many  of  them  have  also  been  re- 
crystallized.  Maschke  *  was  the  first  to  interest  himself  in  this  direction.  By 
evaporating  a  saturated  solution  of  Bertholletia  (Brazil  nuts),  he  ob- 
tained aleuron  crystals  in  six-sided,  tabular  prisms. 

Schmiedeberg  •  continued  this  work.  The  protein  crystals  were  isolated 
from  the  Brazil  nuts  by  washing  them  out  with  petroleum  ether.  They 
were  then  dissolved  in  distilled  water  at  30-35  degrees,  and  precipitated 
by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  solution.  The  precipitate  was  re- 
dissolved  by  treating  it  with  an  excess  of  magnesium  oxide  at  30-35 
degrees.  By  careful  concentrating  the  solution,  small  crystals,  of  the 
size  of  poppy  seeds,  settled  out.  These  contained  1.4  per  cent  MgO. 
Drechsel  ^  improved  this  method  considerably.  Instead  of  evaporating  he 
removed  the  water  by  dialysis  with  absolute  alcohol. 

After  grinding  a  large  number  of  seeds  and  removing  the  fat,  octahe- 
dral crystals  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  a  five  per  cent  salt  solution 
at  60  degrees.  They  can  be  redissolved  and  again  precipitated.  Such 
crystab  were  obtained  from  cotton  seed,  hemp  seed,  and  sun-flower 
seeds. 


»  J.  Frentid:  Arch.  mik.  Anat.  26,  287;  Berl.  entomol.  Zeit.  26,  1882.     W.  Bieder- 

Pfluger'B  Ajx:h.  72,  105  (1898). 
>  R.  list:  Anat.  Anreiger,  7,  185  (1897). 

•  V.  V.  Ebner:  Sitaungsber.  Akad.  WiBsenach.  zu  Wien.  110,  part  3  (1901). 

•  Lubarach:  ^^rchow's  Arch.  146,  317  and  362  (1896). 

•  O.  MaKhke:  J.  prakt.  Chem.  74,  436  (1858). 

•  O.  Schnuedeberg:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  1,  205  (1877). 
'  E.  DrechMl:  J.  prakt.  Chem.  19,  331  (1879). 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  albuminous  bodies  have  beeik 
crystallized  which  do  not  exist  in  the  crystalline  form  in  nature. 
Hofmeister^  succeeded  in  crystallizing  egg-albumin  by  treating  a  given 
volume  of  egg-white  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitate  consisted  of  globulins,  while  the 
solution  contained  the  albumins.  By  concentrating  the  filtrate  from  the 
globulins  at  the  usual  temperature,  beautiful  microscopic  needles  were 
obtained,  which  could  be  redissolved  in  a  dilute  ammonium  sulphate 
solution,  and  obtained  again  by  evaporation.  The  precipitation  of  these 
crystals  can  be  greatly  accelerated  by  making  the  solution  faintly  acid, 
by  adding  either  dilute  acetic,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acids.*  Serum 
albumin  has  been  crystallized  in  the  same  manner.*  Albumin  from 
horse-blood  serum  has  also  been  obtained  in  crystalline  form.  We  will 
mention  the  fact  here,  that  other  albuminous  substances  are  said  to 
have  been  crystallized,  such  as  casein,  lactalbumin,  etc.  We  do  not 
need  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  for  the  investigations  are  not  very 
convincing. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  protein  which  has  itself  not  yet  been  obtained 
in  crystalline  form,  although  one  of  its  compounds  which  occurs  in  nature 
can  be  crystallized  easily.  We  refer  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  albumin  globin,  and  another  substance, 
hematin,  which  is  not  of  an  albuminous  nature.  Hiinefeld*  noticed  a 
crystalline  separation  when  blood  was  dried  between  two  glass  plates. 
Reichert, '  however,  is  credited  with  being  the  true  discoverer  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin crystals.  He  observed  them  on  the  placenta  of  a  nearly 
mature  guinea-pig  foetus  and  also  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus 
of  the  mother.  Oxyhemoglobin  may  be  prepared  in  various  ways.  The 
most  satisfactory  method  consists  in  centrifugalizing  defibrinated  horse- 
blood,  pouring  ofif  the  serum,  and  washing  the  paste  of  blood  corpus- 
cles with  isotonic  salt  solution  until  perfectly  freed  from  serum.  The 
blood  corpuscles  are  mixed  with  2-3  times  their  volume  of  water  at 
30-35  degrees  and  the  solution  strained.  In  order  to  remove  the  stro- 
mata  of  blood  corpuscles,  the  solution  is  cooled  to  0  degrees,  shaken  with 
ether  and  one-quarter  of  the  total  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  also   at 


'  F.  Hofmeiflter:  Z.  phyBiol.  Chem.  14,  165  (1889);  16,  187  (1891). 

»  F.  G.  Hopkins  and  S.  N.  Pinkus:  J.  Physiol.  23,  130  (1898).  H.  T.  Krieger: 
Diss.  Strassburg,  1899. 

■  A.  Giirber:  Sitzungsber.  physikal-med.  Gesellsch.  lu  WQraburg,  1894,  143.  A. 
Michel:  Verhandl.  d.  physikal-med.  Gesel.  z\i  WQraburg,  29,28,  No.  3  (1895),  and  Di«, 
WUraburg,  1896. 

*  F.  L.  Hiinefeld:  Der  Cheniismus  in  der  tierischen  Oxydation,  F.  A.  Broddiaut, 
Leipzig,  1840. 

*  B.  Reichert.  Arch.  Anat.  Phywol.  1849,  p.  197;  1862,  p.  71.  Cf.  Fr.  N.Schuli: 
loc.  cU.  p.  23. 
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0  degrees.^  The  cr3rstalline  separation  of  oxyhemoglobin  suddenly  occurs 
after  standing  for  some  time  on  ice.  As  the  solubility  of  the  oxyhemo- 
^obins  varies  according  to  their  animal  origin,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
varying  quantities  of  water  for  dissolving  them.  Thus,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  oxyhemoglobin  of  the  cat,  it  has  been  found  convenient  to 
use  an  equal  volume  of  water  in  dissolving  the  blood  corpuscles.' 
Crystals  may  also  be  obtained  by  salting  out  with  ammonium  sulphate, 
and  dialysis  with  alcohol.  Hemoglobin'  and  methemoglobin *  can  also 
be  obtained  in  crystalline  form. 

Oxyhemoglobin  can  be  redissolved  in  water  at  37-40  degrees,  and 
recrystallized  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  in  the  manner  previously  described. 
When  obtained  from  different  animals  it  crystallizes  in  various  forms: 
thus  the  crystals  obtained  from  the  squirrel  are  hexagonal;  those  from  the 
horse  are  orthorhombic. 

Crystals  from  insect  blood  have  also  been  described.  H.  Landois* 
has  obtained  crystals  from  the  blood  of  caterpillars,  PupidcB,  beetles,  and 
wasps,  simply  by  evaporation.  It  is  questionable  whether  these  were  albu- 
min crystals.  Crystals  have  also  been  isolated  from  the  red  sea-algae, 
RKodophycecB,  or  FlorideoB.  The  Cyanophyceoe  give  a  crystalline  coloring 
matter  called  phycocyan.  More  exact  knowledge  regarding  the  compo- 
nents of  these  albumins  is  not  yet  at  hand.* 

Not  only  are  all  the  external  appearances  of  these  crystals  identical  with 
those  of  real  crystals,  but  crystallographical  investigations  have  shown 
no  differences.  With  the  exception  of  those  albuminous  *^  plant  crystals  " 
which  belong,  in  part,  to  the  regular  system,  they  are  all  doubly  refractive 
towards  polarized  light.  As  a  whole,  however,  only  a  few  exact  optical 
investigations  of  albumin  crystals  have  been  made. 

We  have  intentionally  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of 
these  individual  crystals.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us 
in  our  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of  albumins.  Are  we  justified, 
or  not,  in  characterizing  a  protein  substance,  as  pure?  Let  us  see  what 
conclusions  we  can  draw  from  the  crystallizability  of  the  proteins.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  decide  whether  a  protein  was  homogeneous  by 
means  of  an  elmentary  analysis.  We  have  already  shown  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  decide  the  question  in  this  way.     It  is  a  well-known 

»  Cf.  F.  Hoppe-Seyler:  Med.-chera.  Untereuch.  Vol.  2,  p.  181, 1867.  O.  Zinoflfsky:  Z. 
phynol.  Chem.  10,  16  (1885). 

'  E.  Abderiialden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  24,  545  (1898).  Cf.  also  Fr.  Kriiger:  Z.  Biol. 
S6,  409  (1890),  and  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  256  (1898). 

»  a.  G.  HQfncr:  ibid.  4,  382  (1880). 

«  G.  HQfner  and  J.  Otto:  ibid.  7,  65  (1882);  8,  366  (1884).  A.  J&derfaokn:  Z. 
Kol.  20,  419  (1884). 

•  Z.  wiM.  Zool.  14,  55  (1864). 

*  or.  H.  MolkKh:  Bot.  Zeit.  1894,  177;  1896,  131. 
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fact  that  the  most  varied  albuminous  substances  have  very  similar  elemen- 
tary compositions.  It  is  impossible  to  recognize  the  presence  of  any 
foreign  albumin  in  a  mixture  by  any  such  procedure.  There  is  also  the 
added  objection,  that  the  same  mixture  will  invariably  be  obtained  by 
following  out  a  prescribed  method. 

It  is  very  instructive  in  this  direction  that  oxyhemoglobin  crystals  show- 
ing no  indication  of  any  admixture  under  the  microscope,  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  impregnated  with  foreign  protein.^  This  fact  has  been  established 
through  the  discovery  that  glycocoU  was  present  in  a  globulin  from  serum, 
whereas  oxyhemoglobin  does  not  show  the  least  trace  of  this  amino- 
acid.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  glycocoll  appears  in  the  oxyhemoglobin 
of  horse-blood,  after  one  crystallization.  Another  recrystallization  gives 
us  a  preparation  entirely  free  from  glycocoll.  In  this  connection  we  would 
refer  to  the  various  descriptions  of  albumins  containing  carbohydrates, 
even  when  the  observations  were  made  with  crjrstalline  preparations.* 

The  crystallization  of  albumins  does  not  correspond  with  the  ordinary 
formation  of  crystals  from  other  sources.  Most  of  the  albumin  crystals 
are  obtained  by  withdrawing  the  solvent.  The  production  of  these 
crystals  does  not  gradually  follow  the  removal  of  the  solvent.  The  crys- 
tallization is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  sudden  one.  This  can  be  best 
illustrated  by  salting  out  with  ammonium  sulphate.  A  very  slight  excess 
is  sufficient  to  throw  out  large  quantities  of  crystals  from  an  otherwise 
clear  solution.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  importance  that  no  albu- 
min as  such  has  yet  definitely  been  isolated  in  a  crystalline  state.  A 
possible  exception  would  be  that  of  the  globulins,  generally  called  edes- 
tirif  separated  from  plant  seeds.  They  contain  a  considerable  amount 
of  sodium  chloride.  It  is  impossible  to  remove  this  entirely,  and  still 
retain  the  crystalline  form.  Although  we  are  still  in  the  dark,  regarding 
the  influence  of  sodium  chloride  on  the  crystallization  of  edestin  we  do 
know  that  the  egg-albumin  and  serum-albumin  do  not  themselves  crj'^stal- 
lize,  whereas  their  sulphates  do,  as  was  shown  by  K.  A.  H.  Morner.*  The 
crystallization  of  the  globin  in  hemoglobin  depends  on  the  presence  of 
hematin. 

When  we  remember  the  extreme  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
absolutely  pure  crystals  of  substances  of  even  low  molecular  weight,  we 
can  hardly  expect  to  obtain  really  pure  products  through  any  methods 
which  in  themselves  can  give  no  guarantee  of  efficiency.  Although  we 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  albuminous  body 
in  a  crystalline  condition,  we  likewise  find  it  necessary  to  state  that  not 
the  least  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  method  of  obtaining  the  crystals, 

»  E.  Abdorhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  37,  484  (1903). 

'  E.  Abderhalden,  P.  Borjcell  and  T.  DorpinRhaiw:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  41,  630  (1904> 

•  K.  A.  H.  M/iroer:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  34,  207  (1901). 
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nor  even  the  system  of  crystallization  itself,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  purity 
of  the  individual  substance.  The  only  advantage  that  crystallization 
possesses  is  that  it  gives  us  a  means  of  separating  one  product  from  the 
mixture,  and  possibly  increasing  its  purity. 

The  fact  that  we  have  so  far  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  single  abso- 
lutely pure,  individual,  albuminous  body,  places  the  whole  subject  of 
albumin  investigation  in  a  very  uncertain  light.  At  every  turn  we  meet 
this  same  unfortunate  condition.  We  emphasize  this  point  because  a  very 
large  number  of  investigations  in  the  domain  of  albumin  chemistry  have 
but  little  value  for  this  reason. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  molecular  weight  determinations  of  albu- 
min.* These  have  been  carried  out  in  various  ways.  The  elementary 
composition  has  been  investigated  to  see  if  this  would  establish  anything, 
considerable  attention  having  been  given  to  the  sulphur  content.  If 
albumin  considered  as  "  pure,"  contains  one  per  cent  of  sulphur,  then 
the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance  must  be  at  least  3200  times  that  of 
hydrogen.  This  method  gives  us  only  the  minimum  value,  as  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  that  only  one  atom  of  sulphur  is  present  in  the  molecule. 
The  amount  of  sulphur  in  the  various  albumins  differs  greatly.  The 
following  calculations  have  been  made: ' 


Edestin  (crystallised) 

Oxyhemoglobin  (horse)     

Semm-albumin  (orystaJlised,  horse) . 
Eo-albumin  (crystallised) 


Molecular  Weight:  (with 
the  aasumption  that 
each  albumin  mole- 
cule contains  one  atom 
of  sulphur). 

3680 
7440 
1700 
2460 
2320 


Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  albumin  may  contain  more 
than  one  atom  of  sulphur,  Fr.  N.  Schulz '  has  estimated  the  molecular 
weif^t  of  serum-albumin  to  be  5100,  egg-albumin  4900,  oxyhemoglobin 
14,800,  globulin  4,600,  edestin  7,300. 

The  substituted  albumins,  especially  hemoglobin,  give  us  another  method 
for  estimating  the  molecular  weight.  Oxyhemoglobin  contains,  besides 
the  albumin  globin,  a  substance  containing  iron,  called  hematin.  About 
0.4-0.6  per  cent  iron  is  present  in  oxyhemoglobin.  Every  hematin  mole- 
cule contains  one  atom  of  iron.    It  is  generally  considered  that  oxy- 

>  Cf.  Fr.  N.  Schuls:  Die  GrOsse  d.  EiweisBmolekiils,  G.  Fischer,  Jena,  1903. 

*  Fr.  N.  Sdiuls:  loe.  cU.  p.  17. 

*  Fr.  N.  Sdiuli:  2oe.  cU,  p.  29. 
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hemoglobin  contains  one  hematin  molecule  and  one  molecule  of  globin, 
an  assumption  for  which  adequate  proof  is  lacking.  A  percentage  of  iron 
of  0.4-0.5  per  cent  indicates  a  molecule  of  14,000-11,200;  a  sulphur  con- 
tent of  0.43-0.67  per  cent  gives  a  molecule  of  14,89^9500;  and  4-5  per 
cent  of  hematin  *  one  of  14,800-11,800. 

Another  method  for  estimating  the  molecular  weight  of  proteins  depends 
on  the  formation  of  metallic  compounds. 

Harnack'  has  shown  that  many  proteins  can  be  precipitated  from 
solution  by  means  of  copper  sulphate.  We  obtain  a  precipitate  contain- 
ing copper,  called  copper  albuminate.  Harnack  obtained  the  following 
amounts  of  copper  in  the  precipitates  from  egg-albumin:  (I)  1 .34-1 .37  per 
cent  Cu,  and  (II)  2.48-2.73  per  cent  Cu.  Two  different  copper  albumi- 
nates were  formed  therefore.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
governing  the  formation  of  one  or  the  other  compound.  Copper  albumin- 
ate (I)  would  have  a  molecular  weight  of  4700,  while  the  second  compound 
probably  has  the  same  value,  if  the  assumption  of  Harnack  is  correct, 
that  both  albuminates  represent  the  same  protein  substance,  differing 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  first  possesses  one  atom,  while  the  second  has 
two  atoms  of  copper  in  the  molecule. 

Other  metallic  albuminates,  such  as  those  with  silver,  calcium,  etc., 
have  been  prepared.  It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  these  are  salt-like 
compounds,  or  not.  Recent  investigations  on  the  colloids  have  indicated 
the  necessity  of  being  extremely  cautious  in  passing  judgment  on  such 
compounds.  Zsigmondy  '  has  called  attention  to  a  peculiar  property  of 
a  colloidal  gold  solution,  in  the  presence  of  albumin.  A  pure  gold  solution 
is  coagulated  by  an  addition  of  electrolytes;  for  instance,  sodium  chloride. 
If,  however,  albumin  is  present,  the  precipitation  does  not  occur.  The 
albumin  protects  the  colloidal  gold.  Fr.  N.  Schulz  and  Zsigmondy  *  have 
found  it  possible  to  express  the  degree  with  which  each  individual  albu- 
min protects  the  colloidal  gold  numerically.  Thus  globulin,  under  certidn 
conditions,  can  protect  twenty  times  its  weight  of  gold.  If  an  albumin 
solution,  mixed  with  a  gold  solution,  is  precipitated,  the  gold  is  dragged 
down.  A  homogeneous  red  precipitate  is  obtained.  If  the  globulin  be 
redissolved,  the  gold  will  likewise  go  into  solution.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
how  such  a  behavior  might  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  is  a  compound 
of  albumin  and  gold,  and  thus  to  erroneous  conclusions.  It  is  of  great 
interest  to  know  that  crystallized  egg-albumin  also  takes  up  gold,  and 
that  the  mixture  can  then  be  recrystallized.  Copper,  iron,  calcium  oxide, 
etc.,  can  also  be  held  in  colloidal  solution  by  means  of  albumin. 

»  Fr.  N.  SchuU:  Z.  physiol.  Cheih.  24,  449  (1898). 
»  E.  Harnack:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  6,  198  (1881). 
»  R.  Zsigmondy:  Z.  anal.  Chem.  40,  597  (1901). 
*  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  3,  137  (1902). 
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These  statements  are  sufficient  to  show  how  little  value  should  be 
attached  to  the  molecular  weight  determinations  of  such  "  compounds." 
In  individual  cases  we  are  not  able  to  decide  at  present  whether  there  is 
an  actual  chemical  combination,  or  whether  the  metal  is  merely  held  in 
solution.  No  better  results  have  been  obtained  by  using  halogen  substitu- 
tion products  for  the  molecular  weights.  We  are  still  without  the  neces- 
sary knowledge  and  foundation  for  such  work. 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  cleavage-products  could  be  utilized  for 
determining  the  molecular  weights.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  perfected  our  methods  to  utilize  any  individual,  character- 
istic, cleavage-product  for  such  a  determination.  We  must  temporarily 
content  ourselves  with  approximations. 

If  we  take  all  the  known  facts  concerning  the  size  of  the  albumin  molecule 
into  consideration,  and  critically  examine  them,  we  must  conclude  that  no 
definite  statement  can  be  made.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  molecu- 
lar weight  is  as  large  as  has  been  computed;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
much  smaller.  It  is,  therefore,  practically  useless  to  assign  definite 
formuis  to  individual  proteins  as  long  as  the  methods  of  molecular  weight 
determinations  are  still  so  indirect,  and  based  upon  so  many  unknown 
factors. 

Direct  determinations  of  the  molecular  weights  of  proteins  have  so 
far  been  unsuccessful.  The  raising  of  the  boiling-point  method  is  not 
applicable,  because  most  of  the  albumins  undergo  changes  on  heating. 
Determinations  made  up  to  the  present  by  means  of  the  lowering  of  the 
freenng-point  have  not  taken  sufficiently  into  consideration  the  amount 
of  ash  in  the  proteins.     They  are,  therefore,  practically  worthless. 

Before  discussing  the  decomposition  products  of  the  albumins,  or  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  albumins,  we  will  now 
devote  a  little  attention  to  the  various  kinds  of  proteins  as  far  as  they  can 
be  characterized  by  our  present  methods.  It  is  impossible  now  to  classify 
the  large  number  of  known  proteins  in  accordance  with  purely  chemical 
principles.  We  are  still  forced  to  follow  the  old  grouping.  This  classi- 
fication is,  however,  only  accepted  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  farther 
we  proceed  into  the  chemistry  of  the  albumins,  the  more  we  learn  of 
properties  which  can  be  utilized  to  identify  individual  proteins.  We  can 
even  indicate  a  prospective  classification  of  the  proteins  according  to  their 
constituents  in  an  objective  and  satisfactory  manner.  We  shall  presently 
see  that  they  are  essentially  composed  of  amino  acids.  These  are  of  very 
different  kinds.  We  distinguish  between  the  mono-amino  and  the  di- 
amino  acids.  The  relative  amounts  of  these  two  groups  of  amino  acids 
vary  considerably  in  the  different  proteins.  We  know  of  proteins  like  silk, 
dastin,  etc.,  which  are  mainly  composed  of  mono-amino  acids,  the  di-amino 
adds  being  of  little  importance.     On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  prot- 
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amines,  which  are  almost  entirely  built  up  of  di-amino  acids.  There  are 
many  intermediate  stages  between  these  two  groups;  thus,  the  histoos 
contain  more  di-amino  acids  than  the  above  substances,  which  are  rich 
in  mono-amino  acids,  although  less  than  the  protamines.  The  common 
proteins,  albumin,  globulin,  etc.,  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  silk,  elastin,  etc.,  group  and  the  histons.  In  this  way  we  may  classify 
the  proteins  as  follows: 

1.  Proteins  with  less  than  10  per  cent  of  di-amino  acids  —  elastin, 
silk,  etc. 

2.  Proteins  with  about  10  to  15  per  cent  of  di-amino  acids  —  serum- 
albumin,  serum-globulin,  casein,  etc. 

3.  Proteins  with  from,  say,  20  to  30  per  cent  of  di-amino  acids  —  histon 
from  the  thymus. 

4.  Proteins  with  larger  amounts  of  di-amino  acids  (sometimes  80  per 
cent  or  more)  (protamines:  salmine,  clupein,  etc.). 

Our  present  knowledge  is  too  inadequate  for  us  to  classify  all  proteins  in 
this  way.  The  boundaries  of  the  different  groups  are  not  sharply  defined, 
and  we  observe  all  sorts  of  intermediate  stages  between  them.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  member  of  one  group  may  be  trans- 
formed while  in  the  tissues  so  that  it  belongs  to  a  different  group.  F. 
Miescher  ^  has  called  our  attention  to  an  interesting  example  of  such  a 
transformation.  It  is  well  known  that,  as  the  spawning  season  approaches, 
the  salmon  journeys  from  the  ocean  into  fresh- water  streams.  During  the 
entire  period  of  several  months  in  which  it  remains  in  the  fresh  water,  the 
fish  eats  nothing.  On  leaving  the  salt  water  it  is  a  powerfully  muscular 
fish.  These  muscles  are  required  for  the  stemming  of  strong  currents. 
Its  sexual  organs  —  testes  and  ovaries  —  are  immaturely  developed. 
Gradually,  however,  the  large  lateral-dorsal  muscle  becomes  smaller, 
while  the  sexual  organs  assume  large  dimensions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  latter  develop  at  the  expense  of  muscular  tissue.  The 
mature  testis  contains  a  protein  rich  in  di-amino  acids,  known  as  salmine. 
There  is  but  little  of  this  substance  present  in  the  immature  organ.  It 
then  consists  chiefly  of  a  histon-like  substance.  Histons,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
occur  in  any  considerable  amount  in  the  muscles.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  protein  in  the  muscles  of  the  salmon  loses  di-amino  acids,  thus 
increa.sing  the  proportion  of  di-amino  acids  in  the  protein,  eventually 
producing  protamine  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  a  histon.  It  is 
highly  interesting  for  the  development  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
metabolism  of  proteins  that  we  should  study  such  relations  further. 

There  is  no  (question  but  that  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to  classify  the 
proteins  according  to  chemical  principles.     We  must  determine  in  the 

*  Die  histochcmischen  und  physiologiBchen  Arbeiten  von  Friedrich  Miescher. 
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first  place  what  amino  acids  take  part  in  their  formation,  and  then  even- 
tuaUy  stereochemical  studies  will  decide  the  question.  We  have  to 
depend  at  present  chiefly  upon  physical  differences.  Although  many 
proteins  may  be  fairly  well  characterized  in  this  way,  by  their  solubility 
in  water,  in  salt  solutions,  etc.,  there  are  many  others  in  which  this  is  not 
the  case. 

The  proteins,  as  a  whole,  may  be  first  of  all  separated  into  two  main 
groups: —  (1)  The  Simple  Proteins,  and  (2)  The  Compound  Proteins,  or 
Proteids.  The  first  group  is  subdivided  into  the  true  albumins  and  the 
so-called  albuminaidB,  The  true  proteins  comprise  (a)  the  albumins 
(serum-albumin,  egg-albumin,  and  lactalbumin,  etc.);  (6)  the  globulins 
(serum-globulin,  egg-globulin,  lactoglobulin,  and  cell-globulin);  (c)  the 
plant-globulins  and  plant- vitellins;  (d)  fibrinogen;  (e)  myosin;  (/)  phos- 
phorized  proteins,  or  the  so-called  nucleo-albumins  (casein,  vitellin,  nucleo- 
albumins  of  cell-protoplasm);  (g)  histons;  (h)  protamines.  While  these 
groups  are  fairly  well  distinguishable,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  the  following 
group,  which  likewise  belongs  to  that  of  the  simple  proteins,  is  charac- 
terized more  from  a  morphological  point  of  view.  The  albuminoids 
include  (a)  collagen;  (6)  ceratin  (from  hair,  feathers,  horn,  etc.);  (c) 
elastin;  (d)  fibroin  (from  silk);  (c)  spongin  and  conchiolin;  (/)  amyloid; 
(g)  albumoid  and  perhaps  the  melanins. 

To  the  compound  proteins,  or  proteids,  belong  nucleoproteids,  hemo- 
globin, and  glucoproteids. 

In  the  following  pages  we  shall  merely  devote  space  enough  to  such 
description  of  the  individual  proteins  as  seems  absolutely  necessary  for 
later  discussion.  Those  interested  are  referred  to  the  special  works  on 
the  subject.^ 

We  will  first  take  up  the  simplest  albuminous  substances,  the  simple 
proteins.  The  albimiiins  and  globulins  comprise  a  well-characterized  group. 
They  are  generally  found  together;  for  example,  in  blood-serum,  milk,  and 
the  whites  of  eggs.  The  albumins  are  soluble  in  pure  water.  If  blood- 
aerum  is  dialyzed  against  distilled  water,  a  precipitate  will  form  on  stand- 
ing. This  is  globulin,  which  had  been  held  in  solution  by  neutral  salts. 
Precipitation  follows  as  the  latter  diffuse.  The  albumins,  on  the  other 
hand,  remain  dissolved.    They  are  also  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solutions,  as 

*  An  exhaustive  description  of  the  individual  proteins  is  found  in  Otto  Cohnhcim's 
Chemie  der  Eaweiaskdrper,  and  in  Gustave  Mann's  The  Chemistry  of  the  Proteids,  which 
ii  baaed  upon  the  fonner.  We  shall  follow,  as  a  rule,  Cohnheim's  classification.  Even 
to-day  the  chemiatry  of  the  amino  acids  might  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  classification, 
but  in  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings  we  will  hcie  adhere  to  the  older  method. 

Tlie  foDowing  works  are  instructive:  Viktor  Griessmayer:  Die  Proteide  der  Getreide- 
arten,  etc.  (1897).  Leo  Morochowets:  Das  Globulin  des  BlutfarbstofTes,  etc.  Le 
Phyiiobgiste  Ruase,  41^7  (19a3),  and  48-60  (1904).  F.  Hofmeister:  Ueber  Bau  und 
QfuppieniDg  der  Eiweiaskdiper,  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro),  1,  759  (1902). 
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well  as  in  acids  and  alkalies.  Solutions  of  pure  albumins  are  neutraL 
The  albumins  also  differ  from  the  globulins  in  their  behavior  on  "  salting- 
out."  They  are  not  precipitated  when  their  neutral  solution  is  saturated 
with  sodium  chloride.  Even  saturating  the  solution  with  magnesium 
sulphate  solution  does  not  produce  precipitation.  They  are  not  pre- 
cipitated by  a  half-saturated  ammonium  sulphate  solution.  In  acid  solu- 
tions they  are,  however,  precipitated  by  saturating  with  sodium  chloride 
or  magnesium  sulphate.  The  albumins,  as  previously  stated,  have  been 
obtained  in  crystalline  form. 

The  globulins  are  insoluble  in  pure  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  but  are 
dissolved  by  dilute  alkalies  and  neutral  salt  solutions.  They  can  be  pre- 
cipitated from  solution  by  the  addition  of  water  or  acids.  Passing  carbon 
dioxide  through  their  solution  is  sufficient  to  precipitate  them.  The 
globulins  can,  consequently,  be  easily  coagulated.  They  may  be  redis- 
solved,  only  when  freshly  precipitated.  The  globulins  act  like  acids,  and 
turn  blue  litmus  red.  They  are  precipitated  by  a  half-saturated  ammo- 
nium sulphate  solution.  They  are  very  widely  distributed.  The  serum-, 
milk-,  and  egg-globulins  are  best  known.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  other 
groups  of  closely  allied  proteins,  which  are,  at  present,  classified  separately. 
Albuminous  bodies,  very  much  like  the  globulins,  have  been  isolated  from 
various  animal  organs.  Thyreo-globulin  *  is  assigned  to  this  class.  It 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  iodine. 

The  globulin-like  proteins  present  in  plant  seeds  are  grouped  separately. 
They  act  as  reserve  material  for  the  seeds,  often  occurring  in  large  masses, 
and  are  easily  obtainable.'  They  are  occasionally  found  in  cr3rstalline 
form,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  can  often  be  crystallized.  Eklestin, 
the  best  known  of  these,  occurs  in  various  seeds,  and  can  be  dissolved  in  a 
five  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution  at  sixty  degrees,  and  recr3rstalliied 
therefrom.  These  vegetable  proteins  all  react  acid  and  are  insoluble  in 
water;  they,  however,  all  dissolve  in  salt  solutions,  and  can  be  recovered 
from  these  by  diluting  or  acidifying. 

The  phytovitellins,  also  called  "  vegetable-casein,"  which  have  been 
but  little  investigated,  are  proteins  obtained  from  plants,  and  are  provision- 
ally placed  in  this  class.  Some  of  them  contain  phosphorus,  and  should, 
therefore,  preferably,  be  included  with  the  nucleo-albumins.  It  has  not 
yet  been  decided  definitely  whether  this  phosphorus  is  actually  a  part  of 
the  protein  molecule,  or  only  an  impurity.  The  latter  assumption  seems 
justified,  as  the  method  of  preparation  is  crude,  and  very  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  purify  them.  The  reserve  proteins  stored  in  the  seeds  of 
various  cereals  belong  to  this  class.  These  substances  are  partially 
soluble  in  alcohol.    The  gluten-casein  of  wheat,  legumin  of  the  legumes^ 

>  A.  Oswald:  Z.  physiol.  Chcm.  27.  14  (1899);  32,  121  (1901). 

'  Cf.  H.  Ritthauaen:  Die  EiweiBskdrper  der  Getreidearten,  etc.,  Bonn,  187S, 
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conglutin  of  the  lupins,  almonds,  nuts,  etc.,  are  insoluble;  while  gliadin, 
found  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  is  soluble.  Zein,  a  protein  obtained 
from  com,  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  group  of  alcoholnsoluble  albuminous 
bodies  from  plant  seeds  is  also  characterized  by  the  absence  of  lysine,  in 
their  composition,  whereas  almost  all  of  the  other  proteins  yield  this  as 
a  cleavage-product. 

The  group  of  fibrinogens  and  fibrin  is  better  defined.  We  shall  dwell 
more  in  detail  on  these  proteins  ^  later  on.  They  have,  in  common  with 
casein  and  myosin,  the  faculty  of  being  clotted,  i.e.,  changed  to  a  solid 
state,  by  a  ferment.  This  curdling  is  not  identical  with  coagulation.  Al- 
though the  curdled  proteins  are  no  longer  soluble  in  water,  they  can  still 
be  coagulated,  i.e.,  completely  denaturized  by  heating  or  by  treating  them 
with  alcohol.  Fibrinogen  is  found  in  the  blood-plasma  of  all  inverte- 
brates. It  is  changed  into  fibrin  by  the  action  of  a  ferment.  The 
coagulation  of  blood,  which  normally  occurs  only  when  the  blood  has  left 
its  containing  vessels,  is  dependent  on  this  action.  We  shall  see  later 
that  this  process  is  an  extremely  complicated  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
explained  entirely. 

Myosin  acts  very  much  like  fibrinogen,  and  is  found  in  the  fibres 
of  striated  muscle  in  a  soluble  form.  Its  curdling  causes  rigor  mortis. 
The  cause  of  the  curdling  of  this  muscle  material  is  not  understood.  A 
ferment  action,  analogous  to  that  of  fibrin  formation,  has  been  ofTered  in 
explanation,  although  such  a  ferment  has  not  yet  been  proved  definitely 
to  exist.  We  must  also  mention  the  fact  that  besides  myosin  other 
albuminous  substances,  among  these  myogen,'  have  been  described.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  whether  these  proteins  are  distinctively-charac- 
terised albuminous  substances,  or,  more  probably,  the  same  myosin  in 
different  forms.  We  have  seen  that  many  proteins,  including  myosin, 
can  be  very  easily  denaturized.  These  products,  therefore,  have  entirely 
different  properties,  and  easily  give  one  the  impression  of  containing  a 
protein  of  a  peculiar  nature.  We  cannot  go  far  astray  if  we  confine  our- 
selves, at  least  for  the  present,  to  calling  them  simply,  "  muscle-albumins.'' 
We  also  find  these  same  substances  in  the  smooth  muscles.  Analogous 
proteins  must  be  present  in  other  organs,  as  they  also  show  the  same 
rigor  mortis  phenomenon.  This,  however,  gradually  disappears.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  of  this  process  has  as  yet  been  presented. 

We  will  now  discuss  a  group  of  proteins  whose  distinctive  characteristic 
ii  the  presence  of  phosphorus.  This  group  of  nucleo-albumins  includes 
a  very  heterogeneous  collection  of  proteins.  They  also  possess  another 
lesser  characteristic  in  being  largely  liquefied  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid 
cfigestion,  the  complex  containing  phosphorus  being  split  off  and  finally 

*  or.  the  Lecture  on  Blood. 

s  O.  von  Fikrth:  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Aflher  and  Spiro)  1, 110  (1902). 
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appearing  as  an  insoluble  precipitate.  Later  on  this  goes  into  solution. 
This  complex  has  been  called  paranuclein  by  Kossel/  and  peeudonuclein 
by  Hammarsten.'  It  is  at  present  entirely  arbitrary  to  include  the  nucleo- 
albumins  among  the  simple  proteins.  Didactic  considerations  were  mainly 
responsible  for  placing  them  in  this  class.  The  nucleo-albumins  have 
often  been  classified  with  the  nucleoproteids  on  account  of  their  com- 
mon phosphorus  content.  The  latter,  however,  are  sharply  distinguishable 
from  the  former  by  the  fact  that  purine  bases,  pyrimidine  derivatives,  and 
pentoses  enter  into  their  composition.  O.  Cohnheim'  proposes  instead 
of  nucleo-albumin  the  name  of  phospho-globtdin  to  prevent  such  confusion. 
This  group  includes  casein,  vitellin,  and  a  series  of  cell-neucleo-albumins.  It 
is  possible  that  legumin  and  the  so-called  vegetable-casein  belongs  to  this 
class.  The  nucleo-albumins  are  invariably  distinct  acids.  When  pure 
they  are  insoluble  in  water.  Their  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies  and  ammonia.  They  are  precipitated  by  acids.  Boiling 
a  solution  of  their  salts  is  not  sufficient  to  coagulate  them. 

We  shall  consider  casein  and  its  digestion  more  in  detail  later.  Here 
its  occurrence  in  milk  will  be  merely  mentioned.  Vitellin  occurs  in  the 
yolk  of  eggs.  It  has  never  been  prepared  in  a  pure  condition.  Nucleo- 
albumins  are  supposed  to  occur  in  all  cells.  With  the  exception  of  casein, 
no  other  member  of  this  group  has  so  far  been  isolated  in  a  pure  condition. 
This  group  already  shows  the  total  inadequacy  of  our  methods  of  prepara- 
tion. As  soon  as  we  are  compelled  to  attempt  the  isolation  of  a  given 
protein  from  a  mixture  of  albuminous  material  by  precipitation  and 
certain  questionable  reactions,  we  meet  with  unsurmountable  difficulties. 
The  names  of  the  various  proteins  are  here  largely  derived  from  their 
morphological  source.  The  physical  properties  of  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances are  naturally  dependent  on  the  medium  in  which  they  are  found. 
That  these  substances  are  largely  influenced  by  extraneous  conditions, 
can  be  easily  shown  by  studying  the  behavior  of  the  same  protein  when 
dissolved  in  various  solvents.*  The  exceptionally  large  amounts  of 
admixed  salts  necessarily  have  an  effect  on  the  other  physical  properties 
of  any  individually  precipitated  protein.  Although  we  are  undoubtedly 
right  in  considering  the  albumins  and  the  globulins  as  distinct  individuals, 
this  is  not  the  case  with  those  others  just  mentioned.  Many  are  unques- 
tionably mixtures. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  proteins  which  are  relatively  rich  in  di-amino 
acids.     As  a  result  of  their  composition  they  are  of  a  more  or  less  basie 


»  A.  Koaael:  Areh.  Anat.  Physiol.  1891.  181. 
»  O.  Hammareten:  Z.  physiol.  Ghem.  19,  19  (1893). 
•  O.  Cohnheim:  loc.  cit.  p.  190. 

«  a.  E.  Abderhalden   and  O.  RostoBki:    Z.  physiol.  Chem.    46,    125   (1905);  E. 
Abderhalden:  Z.  exp.  Path.  Therap.  2,  642,  1905. 
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character.  They  are,  for  this  reason,  precipitated  by  alkalies,  although 
redissolved  by  an  excess.    They  are  readily  soluble  in  acids. 

The  histons  belong  to  this  class.  They  belong  just  as  much  to  the 
simple  proteins  as  to  the  more  complicated  ones.  They  do  not  occur  as 
such  in  nature.  They  are  always  linked  with  some  other  radical,  and  must 
be  separated  from  it  when  prepared  for  study.  The  first  histon,  in  the 
narrower  sense,  was  isolated  by  Kossel  ^  from  the  blood  corpuscles  of  a 
goose.  The  histon  obtained  from  the  leucocytes  of  the  thymus-glands 
has  been  most  carefully  studied.'  The  histons  are  very  widely  distributed. 
They  are  found  in  the  spermatozoa  of  fishes,  and  can  be  shown  to  occur 
as  antecedents  of  the  protamines;  for  instance,  in  the  immature  testes  of 
the  salmon.'  Many  authors  place  globin,  the  protein  component  of  hemo- 
globin, in  this  class.  It  is  very  basic  in  its  nature,  although  it  otherwise 
behaves  differently  from  the  other  histons.  It  really  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  histons  and  the  simple  proteins. 

The  histons  have  been  very  carefully  examined  by  Ivar  Bang.*  He 
mentions  the  following  as  characteristic  reactions:  —  They  are  precipi- 
tated from  their  water  solutions  by  ammonia,  but  are  redissolved  by  an 
excess.  The  histons  are  only  coagulated  by  boiling  in  the  presence  of 
salts.  They  form  a  precipitate  with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold,  redissolve  on 
heating,  but  again  settle  out  on  cooling.  Neutral  solutions  of  histons 
give  precipitates  with  solutions  of  ovalbumin,  casein,  or  serum-albumin, 
which  contain  but  little  admixed  salts.  This  is  considered  a  very  charac- 
teristic reaction.  These  precipitates  contain  one  part  histon  and  two  of 
casein,  two  of  serum-albumin  or  one  of  ovalbumin.  These  reactions  do 
not  apply  to  all  histons.  The  various  members  of  the  histon  group  differ 
greatly  from  one  another.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  the  large  amount 
of  bases  present. 

The  protamines,  discovered  by  Fr.  Miescher  *  in  the  mature  spermatozoa 
of  the  salmon,  are  closely  related  to  the  histons.     A.  Kossel  •  has  greatly 


»  A.  Kooeel:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  8,  511  (1883-84). 

*  L.  lilienfeld:  ibid,  18,  473  (1894). 

»  a.  F.  Miescher  (O.  Schmiedebei^g) :  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharmak.  37,  100  (1896). 
One  experiment  showed  only  about  40  per  cent  of  bases  in  a  product  obtained  in  the 
beginning  of  October  from  the  testes  of  the  salmon.  This  was  evidently  a  mixture 
ci  histon  and  protamine.  A  second  preparation  showed  about  60  per  cent  of  bases, 
while  the  protamine  obtained  from  mature  testes  showed  as  much  as  80  per  cent  bases. 

*  Ivar  Bang:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  27,  463  (1897);  30,  508  (1900).  Hofmeister's 
Beitr^ge,  4,  115,  331,  and  362  (1903). 

•  Fr.  Mi€«;her:  Ver.  Naturfors.  Gesellsch.  Basel,  6, 138  (1874).  J.  Piccard:  Ber.  7, 1714 
(1874),  and  Fr.  Miescher's  complete  works,  loc.  cil, 

•  A.  Koaael:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  22,  176  (1896);  26,  165  (1898);  26,  558  (1899); 
Ber.  34,  3214  (1901);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  40,  311  (1903-04);  also  A.  Kossel  and  A. 
Mathews:  Md,  S6, 191  (1898).  A.  Kossel  and  F.  Kutscher:  ibid,  31, 165  (1900).  A.  Kossel 
md  H.  D.  Dakin:  ibid.  40,  565  (1903-04). 
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extended  our  knowledge  of  them;  so  much  so,  that  most  of  their  funda- 
mental constituents  are  already  well  established.  Kossel  and  his  students 
have  also  found  protamines  in  the  spermatozoa  of  other  fishes.  They 
resemble  one  another  very  closely,  although  they  are  not  identical,  as  is 
indicated  by  their  percentages  of  mono-  and  di-amino  acids.  The  pro- 
tamine group  is  very  well  defined.  They  contain,  above  all,  a  very  large 
amount  of  bases.  Arginine  is  the  main  cleavage-product  of  the  protamines. 
The  amount  varies  between  58-84  per  cent  according  to  the  origin  of  the 
protamine.  They  also  contain  mono-amino,  as  well  as  the  di-amino,  acids, 
as  we  shall  see  later.  To  assign  to  the  protamines  a  particular  position 
among  the  albuminous  substances  would  certainly  be  arbitrary  and  unjusti- 
fiable at  present.  They  are  closely  related  to  all  the  remaining  proteins,  and 
are  formed  from  them.  There  is  also  no  justification  for  considering  them 
as  the  simplest  proteins.  Although  one  of  the  cleavage-products  of  the 
protamines,  arginine,  is  found  in  large  amount,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  other  amino  acids  are  also  present,  and  that  the  constitution  of  the 
protamines  may  be  just  as  complicated  as  that  of  other  proteins. 

The  protamines  can  be  purified,  which  is  of  great  advantage  in  their 
preparation.  The  free  protamines  are  obtained  pure  only  with  difficulty. 
They  are  best  obtained  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and  then  changed  over 
into  chlorides.  The  latter  can  be  precipitated  from  methyl  alcohol  solution 
by  means  of  platinum  chloride.  M.  Goto  ^  has  analyzed  these  platinum 
salts,  and  obtained  the  following  values: 
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22.96 

4.32 

14.83 
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26.56 

22.81 

4.30 

12.59 

24.64 

26.57 

23.49 

4,75 

13.57 

24.09 

25.99 
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4.49 
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Salmine  (from  salmon)  .  .  . 
Clupein  (from  herring) .  .  . 
Scombrine  (from  mackerel) 
Sturine  (from  sturgeon)    .   . 


6.70 
9.09 
8.11 
8.47 


Sulphur  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  protamines,  and  b  probably 
absent.  We  are  not  at  present  aware  of  any  reason  why  a  lowor 
molecular  weight  should  be  assigned  to  them  than  to  the  other  proteins. 
The  protamines  are  not  coagulated  by  heat.  While  the  ordinary  proteins 
are  precipitated  by  the  alkaloid  reagents  (for  instance,  phospho-tunggtie 
acid)  only  in  acid  solution,  and  the  histons  in  neutral  solution,  the  prot- 
amines will  be  even  thrown  out  in  alkaline  solution.  The  protamines  can  be 
salted-out  by  ammonium  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride. 

The  protamines  have  toxic  properties;  *  15-18  mg.  of  scombrine,  salmine, 

»  M.  Goto:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  37.  94  (1902). 

'  W.  H.  Thompson:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  29,  1  (1900). 
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or  clupein,  and  20-25  milligrams  of  sturine,  per  kilo  weight  of  the  animal, 
are  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog.  It  is  still  undecided  whether  this  poisoning  is 
due  to  the  protamines  or  to  some  admixture. 

Besides  the  protamines  mentioned,  cyclopterine  *  from  the  lump-fish, 
iCyclopterus  lumpys),  and  acipenserine,  from  the  testes  of  the  sturgeon 
{Acipemer  steUatxia)?  are  also  described  as  protamines.  Two  other  pro- 
tamines may  be  mentioned:  a-  and  /9-cyprinine,'  which  are  obtained  from 
the  sperm  of  the  carp  {CiprinVrS  carpio).  The  sperm  of  the  brook-trout 
{Salmo  fario),  the  white  snapper  {Coregonus  oxyrhynchus),  the  sheath- 
fish  (Silurus  glanus)y  and  the  pike  {Esox  luciiis),*  also  contain  protamines. 
Protamines  have  not  been  isolated  positively  from  any  other  representar 
tives  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  significance  of  the  protamines  has  not 
yet  been  established. 

Related  to  the  proteins  just  described  is  a  group  of  albuminous  bodies, 
whose  biological  significance  differs  materially  from  that  of  any  so  far 
mentioned.  Their  common  properties  have  united  the  heterogeneous 
substances  into  one  group,  called  the  "  albuminoids."  They  constitute 
the  frame-work  of  the  animal  tissues.  They  are  not  found  in  the  cell  pro- 
toplasm, nor  in  the  tissue  fluids.  We  shall  see  later,  that  their  significance 
also  corresponds  to  their  entire  composition.  They  are  not  to  be  considered 
BS  nutrient  materials  in  the  narrower  sense,  and  participate  but  little  in  the 
intermediate  metabolism.  Incidentally  they  are  difficultly  digestible; 
in  fact,  being  somewhat  resistant  to  the  digestive  ferments.  The  albu- 
minoids are  to  the  animal  body  what  the  higher  carbohydrates  (for 
instance,  cellulose)  are  to  the  vegetable.  They  are  all  insoluble  in 
water  and  salt  solutions.  They  are  only  slightly  attacked  by  acids  and 
alkalies.  It  is  practically  useless  to  attempt  to  purify  the  albuminoids. 
They  can  only  be  studied  in  the  manner  in  which  they  occur  in'  nature. 
It  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  assumption  that  they  exist  as  a  chemical 
entity. 

Collagen  occupies  a  special  position  among  the  albuminoids.  It  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  of  the  bones  and  cartilages,  and  constructs  the 
fibrils  of  the  connective  tissues.  It  may  be  extracted  from  these  tissues 
by  boiling  with  water.  The  product  which  goes  into  solution  is  called 
^uc,  glutin,  or  gelatin.  In  contra-distinction  to  the  other  proteins, 
collagen  is  soluble  in  warm  water,  and  solidifies  on  cooling.  Numerous 
investigations  indicate  that  it  is  not  an  individual  substance,  undoubtedly 
diflfering  according  to  the  animal,  or  organ,  from  which  it  is  obtained. 
The   nature   of  the   change    underlying    the  formation    of    gelatin  has 

>  N.  Markowin:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  28»  313  (1899). 

*  D.  Kurmjeff:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  32,  197  (1901). 

*  A.  Ko»el  and  H.  D.  Dakin:  ibid.  40,  565  (1903),  loe.  eU. 
«  A.  KoMd:  Md,  22,  176  (1896),  loc  cit. 
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been  but  little  studied.  It  may  possibly  be  due  to  a  hydrolytic  decom- 
position. 

Another  group  of  albuminoids  is  included  under  the  name  of  keroHiu. 
They  comprise  the  so-called  "  horn  substance,"  and  are  found,  as  such, 
in  the  hair,  feathers,  nails,  hoofs,  horns,  etc.  N euro-keratin^  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  sheath  of  the  medullary  nerves,  belongs  to  this  class.  The 
keratins  are  noted  for  their  insolubility  in  water,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 
They  have  a  high  percentage  of  sulphur.  Ovokeratin,  in  the  membranes 
surrounding  the  eggs  of  many  animals,  is  closely  related  to  the  keratins. 
Gorgonin,  constituting  the  foundation  of  the  axial  skeleton  of  coral 
{Gorgonia  cavolini),  is  also  included.  It  is  especially  noted  for  its  high 
percentage  of  iodine. 

The  elastin  bodies  form  a  group  by  themselves.  They  predominate  in 
the  formation  of  the  elastic  tissues.  Elastin  is  generally  prepared  from 
the  Ligamentum  nvchce  of  the  ox. 

Fibroin,  obtained  from  the  threads  of  silk-worms,  is  the  best  known 
albuminoid.  It  is  characterized  by  a  very  low  percentage  of  di-amino 
acids.     We  shall  return  to  this  substance  later. 

Sponging  forming  the  framework  of  sponges,  and  conchidin,  the  basis 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  mussel,  are  included  among  the  albumoids.  Amy- 
loid, to  whose  content  of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  we  recently  referred, 
is  also  assigned  to  this  group.  It  occurs  only  under  pathological  condi- 
tions. It  is  found,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  form  of  small  kernels  in  the 
brain  (the  so-called  Corpora  ainylacea),  and  then,  again,  as  large  deposits 
in  the  parenchyma  of  many  organs.  This  is  called  an  amyloid  degeneron 
Hon.    The  cause  of  its  formation  is  but  little  known. 

We  must  finally  consider  the  group  of  the  albumoids.  It  includes 
the  most  varied  albuminous  substances,  about  whose  constitution  nothing 
is  at  present  known.  To  this  class  belong  the  Membrarice  proprice  of  many 
glands,  sarcolemma,  osseo-albumoid,  chondro-albumoid,  the  albumoid  of 
lentils,  the  elementary  matter  of  Chorda  dorsaliSy  ichthylepidin  (occurring 
in  the  scales  of  fishes),  the  horny  layer  in  the  crop  of  birds,  reticulin  (whjch 
composes  the  reticular  tissues  of  the  intestinal  mucosa),  and  many  other 
analogous  substances. 

It  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  give  any  further  exact  account  of  the 
various  representatives  of  the  albumoids.  The  fact  that  they  are 
obtained  with  difficulty,  and,  more  especially,  that  it  is  almost  impos^ble 
to  purify  them,  has  made  any  exact  study  of  the  class  up  to  the  present 
time  entirely  futile.  Observers  have  concerned  themselves  chiefly  with 
an  investigation  of  various  physical  properties  of  individual  proteins  of 
this  group,  and  especially  to  the  action  of  ferments  upon  them.  Their 
practical  indigestibility,  has  made  it  possible  to  remove  the  ordinary  pro- 
teins from  them.    The  great  predominance  of  albuminous  substances,  not 
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only  in  the  cells,  but  also  in  all  the  fundamental  and  basic  elements,  dis- 
tinctively separates  the  animal  from  the  vegetable  world.  As  the  plants 
are  capable  of  utilizing  the  very  diverse  carbohydrates  in  building  up 
the  various  pol3rsaccharides,  so  the  animal  organism  is  able  to  assimilate 
the  simple  proteins  (those  of  milk,  for  example)  for  its  nourishment,  pro- 
ducing the  large  number  of  albuminous  substances  found  in  the  cells  and 
tissues.  The  albuminoid  and  albumoid  groups  are  good  illustrations  of 
how  the  animal  organism  utilizes  the  proteins  for  its  varied  functions,  and 
how  it  adjusts  the  composition  to  the  function. 

We  shall  now  discuss  the  proteids,  or  compound  proteins.  We  can 
do  this  rather  rapidly,  because  the  non-albuminous  component  of  the 
prot^ds  is  the  more  interesting,  and  will  be  considered  elsewhere.  The 
large  number  of  nucleoproteids  belong  to  this  group.  They  are  com- 
posed of  albumin  and  nucleic  acid.  The  former  may  consist  of  certain 
of  the  protein  groups  previously  mentioned.  We  are  acquainted  with 
compounds  of  nucleic  acids  with  histons,  as  well  as  with  protamines.  It 
is  an  open  question  as  to  whether  other  proteins  do  not  likewise  partici- 
pate in  the  formation  of  nucleoproteids.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  very  existence  of  the  nucleoproteids  has  been  questioned.* 
Nucleic  acid  has  the  property  of  precipitating  protein  from  solution.  In 
preparing  the  nucleoproteids  we  only  extract  the  various  organs  with, 
for  instance,  water.  On  adding  acid,  generally  acetic  acid,  the  nucleo- 
proteids are  precipitated  from  the  extract.  We  can  imagine  that  the 
nucleic  acid  is  present  in  the  extract  perhaps  in  the  form  of  its  sodium 
salt,  together  with  the  albumin.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  acidifying,  the 
nucleic  acid  is  freed,  which  precipitates  the  soluble  albumin.  We  can,  by 
adding  nucleic  acid  to  albuminous  substances,  obtain  precipitates  which 
are  very  much  like  nucleoproteids.  Nucleoproteids  have,  however,  also 
been  obtained  by  "  salting-out." '  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that 
the  nucleoproteids  are  present,  as  such,  in  the  various  organs. 

We  do  not,  at  present,  know  the  manner  of  linking  between  the  nucleic 
acid  and  the  protein.  There  are  apparently  various  kinds  of  combina- 
tion. For  instance,  0.8  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  sufficient  to 
separate  histon  from  the  nucleo-histon  obtained  from  the  thymus  gland; 
on  the  other  hand  the  pancreas-proteid  is  decomposed  into  nuclein  and 
albumin,  even  in  neutral  solution  on  boiling.  The  composition  is  not  as 
simple  as  the  name  nucleoproteid  might  indicate.  There  seems  to  be  more 
than  a  mere  combination  of  nucleic  acid  and  protein.  If  a  nucleoproteid 
is  decomposed,  we,  of  course,  obtain  a  protein,  for  instance  histon.     The 

»  I.  Bang:  Z.  phymoL  Chem.  30,  508  (1900).  T.  B.  Osborne  and  I.  F.  Harris:  ibid. 
S8,  85  (1902). 

•  F.  Maleiigreau:  La  Ollule,  17,  339  (1900V  W.  Huiskamp:  Z  physiol.  Chem.  32, 
145  (1901);  89,  55(1903). 
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other  compound  is  not  a  nucleic  acid,  but  a  combination  of  this  with 
albumin.  This  is  called  nudein.  On  further  decomposition,  it  breaks 
down  into  albumin  and  nucleic  acid. 

The  nucleoproteids  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  salt  solutions.  They 
are  very  soluble  in  alkalies.  They  are  distinctly  acid  in  their  charac- 
teristics. They  are  precipitated  by  acids,  although  redissolved  by  an 
excess.  The  nucleoproteids  can  be  "  salted-out "  and  coagulated  by 
heat  and  other  means.  When  nucleoproteids  are  digested  with  pepsin- 
hydrochloric  acid,  nuclein  settles  out,  while  the  albuminous  cleavage- 
product  is  dissolved  by  the  ferment  in  the  usual  manner.  Fr.  Miescher,' 
the  discoverer  of  the  nucleins,  noticed  this  characteristic  property.  The 
nucleins  themselves  are  but  little  affected  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid, 
although  more  so  by  trypsin.  It  is  very  difficult  to  purify  them;  in  fact,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  have  ever  been  isolated  in  a  pure  condition. 

The  nucleoproteids  often  contain  iron,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
main  supply  of  this  element  in  the  system  occurs  in  these,  and  in  hemo- 
globin. They  are  present  in  every  cell,  and  are  found  in  the  nucleus. 
Miescher  first  noticed  them  in  the  little  pus  cells.  They  were  isolated 
shortly  afterwards  also  from  the  blood  corpuscles  of  birds  and  snakes. 
We  must  also  state  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  the  ferments 
themselves  in  the  group  of  nucleoproteids.  By  the  discovery  of  nuclein 
and  the  nucleoproteids,  Fr.  Miescher  has  substantially  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  the  nuclei.  The  fact  that  all  nuclei  — 
whether  plant  or  animal  —  contain  nucleoproteids  is  another  link  between 
these  two  great  kingdoms.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  we  know 
practically  nothing  about  the  biological  significance  of  these  substances. 
They  have  interested  us  greatly,  especially  on  account  of  their  predomi- 
nance in  the  nuclear  material,  and  the  ease  of  obtaining  them.  The 
importance  assigned  to  them  may,  however,  be  entirely  unwarranted. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  nuclei  is  far  too  meager 
to  tell  us  much  concerning  the  functions  of  the  nucleus. 

Nucleoproteids  have  been  isolated  from  almost  every  organ.  So,  also, 
from  the  spermatozoa-masses.  Those  of  fishes  contain  up  to  96  per  cent 
of  nucleic-acid-protamine,  or  -histon.  Fr.  Miescher  and  Schmiedeberg  give 
the  following  composition  to  salmon  spawn:  60.5  per  cent  nucleic  acid, 
35.56  per  cent  protamine.  A  nucleic-acid-histon  has  been  obtained  from 
the  sea-urchin  (Arbacia  pusUdosa)}  The  spermatozoa  of  bulls  also 
contain  a  nucleoproteid,  which,  however,  does  not  contain  protamine 
nor  histon,  but  some  other  kind  of  protein.'  Nucleoproteids  have  also 
l>een  isolated  from  the  thymus  gland,  from  the  red  corpuscles  of  birds 

*  Fr.  Miescher:  Hoppe-Seyler's  Med.-chem.  Untereuchungen,  p.  441  (1871). 

*  A.  Mathews:  Z.  phyBiol.  Chcm.  23,  399  (1897). 

■  Fr.  Mieacher;  Arc.  exp.  Path.   Pharm.  87,  100  (1896). 
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and  reptiles,  from  the  pancreas,  from  the  gastric  juice,  from  the  thyroid 
gland,  from  suprarenal  glands,  and  from  muscles.  Nucleoproteids  have 
also  been  found  in  tumors.  The  nucleoproteid  of  yeast  has  been  much 
studied  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  its  nucleic  acid  is  obtained. 
We  must  also  call  attention  to  the  presence  of  nucleoproteids  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Oxy-hemoglobin  likewise  belongs  to  the  group  of  proteids.  It  is 
composed  of  globin  and  hematin.  We  have  met  the  former  while  dis- 
cussing the  histons.  Oxy-hemoglobin  contains,  according  to  the  inves- 
tigations of  Fr.  N.  Schulz,^  about  4-5  per  cent  hematin.  We  do  not,  at 
present,  know  whether  different  kinds  of  animals  possess  different  kinds 
of  hemoglobin;  in  fact,  we  are  not  at  all  certain  that  one  and  the  same 
species  of  animal  has  a  uniform  hemoglobin.  The  crystalline  form  of  the 
hemoglobin  is  of  little  value.  The  investigations  of  the  globin  portion 
have  also  been  of  Uttle  service.  The  hemoglobin  from  the  horse  has  been 
most  thoroughly  studied.  The  decomposition  of  the  hemoglobin  from 
the  dog  gave  corrresponding  amounts  of  amino  acids.  The  second  com- 
ponent, hematin,  seems  to  have  constant  properties,  irrespective  of  the 
animal  from  which  it  is  obtained.  We  shall  devote  more  attention  to 
hematin  when  we  discuss  the  composition  of  blood.  We  shall  also  have 
to  consider  then  the  part  hemoglobin  plays  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  and 
carbon  dioxide. 

The  glucoproteids  form  the  third  subdivision  of  the  proteid  group. 
They  are  composed  of  a  protein  and  a  carbohydrate  complex.  We  have 
already  met  them  in  our  discussion  of  the  carbohydrates,'  and  have 
«een  that  glucosamine  is  produced  by  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ordinary 
mucins,  while  galactosamine  is  obtained  from  the  mucin  of  frog-spawn. 
These  are  the  only  carbohydrates  that  have  been  positively  isolated  from 
the  glucoproteids.  It  is,  indeed,  very  questionable  whether  the  carbo- 
hydrates mentioned  pre-exist  as  such.  The  whole  group  of  glucoproteids 
is  still  very  indefinite.  While  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  decompose  the 
nucleoproteids  and  hemoglobin  into  their  albuminous  and  non-albumi- 
nous constituents,  this  does  not  hold  with  the  glucoproteids.  The  carbo- 
hydrate group  is  only  split  off  by  boiling  with  mineral  acids  or  by  the 
action  of  alkalies.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  glucoproteids  are 
true  albuminous  bodies,  differing  only  from  the  other  proteins,  in  that 
more  carbohydrates  take  part  in  their  formation.  Certain  of  the  ordi- 
nary albumins  may  indeed  really  belong  to  this  group.  If  this  be  true, 
we  would  then  have  all  shades  of  proteins,  some  with  considerable  car- 
bohydrateB  others  with  less,  and  some  which  do  not  contain  any  carbohy- 
drate at  all  in  the  molecule. 

'  Fr.  N.  Schuls:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  22,  449  (1898). 
*  a.  pp.  20  and  25. 
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It  would  be  much  more  correct  if  we,  for  the  present,  entirdy  drop 
the  name  glucoproteid  until  we  were  certain  that  the  carbohydrates 
occupy  the  same  relative  position  to  the  protein  in  the  molecule,  as,  for 
example,  hematin  does  to  hemoglobin.  We  will,  therefore,  classify  the 
glucoproteids  as  true  proteins,  in  the  largest  sense,  and  deal  with  the  car- 
bohydrate cleavage-products  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  other  pro- 
tein components.  It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to  know 
that  amido-carbohydrates  —  that  is,  sugars  which  are  intermediate  be- 
tween the  amines  and  the  true  carbohydrates  —  take  part  in  the  building 
up  of  these  proteins. 

To  this  group  belongs  a  series  of  albuminous  substances  whose  physical 
appearance  is  sufficient  to  identify  them  as  a  class.  They  are  called 
miudns  and  mucoids.  They  may  be  recognized  even  by  their  elementary 
composition.  The  occurrence  of  the  carbohydrate  groups  rich  in  oxygen 
lowers  the  percentages  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  The  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrate present  is  a  very  variable  one,  ranging  from  3-37  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  substance  in  question.  It  is  very  difficult  to  purify  them  even 
approximately.  They  are  not  coagulated  by  heat,  —  a  property  which  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  the  ordinary  proteins.  They  may,  nevertheless,  be 
easily  denaturized.  They  can  be  *'  salted-out."  The  mucins  and  mucoids 
are  distinctively  acid,  and  can  be  precipitated  by  acids.  They  are  readily 
soluble  in  alkalies,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  ammonia. 

The  mucins  are  very  widely  distributed.  They  constitute  the  slimy 
material  of  many  secretions,  and  are  eliminated  by  the  respiratory  *  and 
digestive  tracts,  sometimes  from  individual  cells  (goblet  cells)  and  again 
from  larger  glands  —  such  as  the  salivar}'  glands.  There  are  also  mucous- 
producing  cells  in  the  bile  ducts  and  the  urinary  passages.  The  mucins  are 
also  produced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  invertebrates,  e.g.,  slime  of  snails. 
The  mucin  from  the  respiratory  passages*  and  from  the  submaxillar}' 
glands,'  has  been  studied  most.  Mucin  from  the  invertebrates  does  not 
seem  to  be  excreted  as  such,  but  is  only  produced  secondarily  from  a  sub- 
stance called  mucinogen. 

Proteins  closely  related  to  the  mucins  have  been  observed  in  ovarian 
cysts,  which  are  peculiar  tumorous  formations  of  the  ovaries.  They  are 
called  para-  and  psendo-m^icin.*  The  latter  differs  from  the  ordinary 
mucins  in  that  it  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acetic  or  nitric 
acids.  Paramucin  is  occasionally  found  in  gelatinous  masses  in  cysts.  It 
resembles  mucin  in  being  precipitated  by  acids. 

The   mucoids  are  closely  related  to  the  mucins.     They  are  found  to 

»  F.  Miiller:  Z.  Biol.  42,  468  (1901). 

*  O.  Hammareten:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  12,  163  (1887). 
»  O.  Hammarston:  PfliiRpr's  Arch.  36,  373  (1883). 

*  O.  Hammaretcn:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  6,  194  (1882). 
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tome  extent  dissolved,  and  to  some  extent  they  participate  in  the  con- 
fltniction  of  tissue.  Their  classification  is  based  upon  principles  morpho- 
logical rather  than  chemical-physical.  They  are  sometimes  included  with 
the  mucins,  and  sometimes  classed  as  an  independent  group.  We  shall 
^mention  only  the  most  important  of  them.  Deserving  of  mention  are  the 
mucoids  prepared  from  tendons,  bones,  and  cartilages.  The  last  named 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated.  Chcndro-mxjxoid  in  conjunction  with 
collagen  constitutes  the  elementary  material  of  cartilage.  It  contains 
considerable  sulphur  and  a  reducing  sugar.  When  hydrolyzed  we  obtain 
a  protein  and  a  carbohydrate-ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  the  so-called  chon- 
draitin^mlphuric  acid}  This  is  a  colloidal  substance,  and  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Schmiedeberg,*  and  later  by  A.  Orgler  and  C.  Newberg.'  By 
boiling  with  acids  for  a  short  time  it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  acid  and 
a  residue,  chondroitin,  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  Further  treatment  with 
acid  produces  an  amido-polysaccharide,  whose  exact  nature  has  not  yet 
been  determined.  Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  is  found  not  only  in  carti- 
lages, but  also  in  bones  in  ligamentum  nuchce,  and  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pig.  It  occurs  especially  in  amyloid,  a  protein  which  is 
found  in  the  tissueis  under  certain  pathological  conditions.  Morner  ^ 
found  chondroitin-sulphiuic  acid  repeatedly  in  the  urine  to  the  extent  of 
0.05  per  cent. 

The  proteins  found  in  the  vitreous  humor,  in  the  cornea,  and  in  the  um- 
bilical cord,  also  belong  to  the  group  of  mucoids,  as  does  the  ovomucoid 
obtained  from  the  white  of  an  egg.  The  latter  may  be  isolated  by  coagu- 
lating the  globulin  and  albumin,  and  adding  alcohol  to  the  filtrate.  A 
reducing  substance,  gluocsamine,  can  be  split  off  from  it.  Steudel  •  ob- 
tained 29.4  grams  glucosamine  from  100  grams  ovomucoid.  Blood  serum 
also  contains  a  mucoid  body.  Morner  describes  another  substance  be- 
longing to  this  group,  which  he  obtained  from  the  urine.  An  analogous 
product  also  occurs  in  the  ascitic  fluid. 

We  must  admit  that  a  large  amount  of  uncertainty  attaches  to  this 
group  of  albuminous  substances.  Secure  foundations  are  lacking.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  purify  these  products,  beyond  getting  rid  of 
gross  impiuities.  The  properties  of  the  various  members  of  this  group 
are  such,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to  ob- 
tain them  in  large  quantities.  We  must,  therefore,  look  with  skepti- 
cism upon  all  new  mucins  and  mucoids,  and  should  await  the  time  when 
purely  chemical  investigations  will  have  sufficiently  classified  the  mem- 

»  C.  T.  Mdrncr:  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  1,  210  (1889).    Cf.  Lecture  III,  p.  49. 

*  O.  Schmiedeberg:  Arch.  ezp.  Path.  Phann.  28,  355  (1891). 

*  A  Oigler  and  C.  Neuberg:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  37,  399  (1903). 
«  K.  A.  H.  Mdmer:  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  6,  332  (1895). 

*  H.  Stoudel:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  34,  353  (1901-02). 
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bers  of  this  group,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  recognizing  the  nature  of  the 
individual  decomposition  products. 

Hammarsten  ^  has  isolated  a  peculiar  substance  from  the  albuminous 
gland  of  the  Roman  snail  {Hdix  pomatia),  which  is  possibly  a  protein, 
difficult  to  classify,  or,  more  probably,  a  proteid.  It  contains  a  tevo-* 
rotary  carbohydrate,  which  yields  a  dextro-rotary  substance  on  boiling 
with  acids.  This  material  also  contains  phosphorus.  It  does  not  belong 
to  the  nucleo-proteids,  because  it  possesses  no  xanthin  bases.  To  this 
group,  called  ''  phospho-glucoproteids,''  is  assigned  the  substance  ichiulin, 
which  has  been  obtained  from  fish  eggs. 

The  proteins  and  proteids  already  mentioned  do  not,  by  any  means, 
exhaust  the  list.  We  have  mentioned  only  those  which  have  been  fairly 
well  characterized,  and  which  are  starting  points  for  further  investigar 
tion.  The  albuminous  substances,  and  especially  some  of  the  albumin- 
oids, isolated  from  plant  seeds  and  the  animal  fluids,  are  undoubtedly  best 
known.  We  frankly  admit  that  our  knowledge  is  very  vague  concern- 
ing the  albumins  which  participate  in  the  construction  of  the  various 
organs.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  number  of  proteins  and  protrids 
occurring  in  the  tissues  is  extremely  large  as  is  indicated  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  tissue-albumins.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  when  proteins  are  attacked  but  slightly  their  properties  are 
changed  completely  so  that  they  may  be  mistaken  for  new  kinds  of  pro- 
tein. It  is  also  probable  that  the  tissues,  and  especially  the  cell  protmns, 
are  continually  undergoing  changes.  It  is  still  undecided  whether  the 
albuminous  constituents  of  the  tissues  are  to  be  considered  as  stable  sub- 
stances, to  a  certain  degree,  or  as  undergoing  continual  decomposition 
and  reconstruction.  From  this  question  arises  the  extremely  important 
problem  of  the  whole  subject  of  protein  metabolism,  about  which  we  are 
still  in  the  dark. 

We  have,  so  far,  neglected  to  mention  a  group  of  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, which  are  closely  related  to  the  proteins.  These  are  the 
melanins,  which  are  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
They  are  found  in  the  very  large  number  of  pigments  occurring  in  the 
hair,  feathers,  choroidea  of  the  eyes,  skin,  etc.  Their  presence  in  tumors 
is  very  interesting;  and  their  unusually  large  occurrence  in  the  melano- 
sarkoma  of  horses  —  especially  of  white  horses  —  has  drawn  much  atten- 
tion to  them.  In  the  muscles  of  these  animals  (for  instance,  the  glutsi), 
there  are  often  embedded  very  large  tumors,  which  appear,  according  to 
age,  as  very  black,  firm  masses,  or  like  a  cyst,  containing  an  inky,  finely 
granulated  fluid.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  these  masses  of  pigment 
are  obtained  in  animals  whose  hair  has  no  pigments.    The  pure  white 


1  O.  Hammaraten:  loe.  cU.  Pfliiger's  Ann.  36,  373  (1883). 
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horse  produces,  therefore,  a  pigment,  but  it  is  not  utilized.  This  pigment, 
called  hippomelanin,  has  been  very  exhaustively  investigated.^  It  occurs 
as  a  very  finely  divided,  brownish-black  powder.  No  individual  constit- 
uent of  melanin  has  so  far  been  definitely  isolated.  The  constituents  of 
the  other  melanins,  prepared  from  the  hair,  choroidea,  etc.,  has  also  never 
been  cleared  up.  The  melanins  are,  undoubtedly,  not  simple  substances. 
It  18  difiicult  to  obtain  any  exact  knowledge  about  these  substances, 
because  they  are  not  readily  purified.  They  are  extremely  resistant  to 
acids  and  alkalies,  and  to  oxidation  and  reduction  processes.  Some  will 
dissolve  in  alkali;  others  will  not.  Some  contain  iron;  in  others,  this  ele- 
ment is  lacking.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  because  some  of  the  melanins 
contain  iron,  they  are  related  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  these  pigments  may  trace  their  origin  back  to 
hematin,  although  no  proof  has  been  presented  to  substantiate  this 
hypothesis.  The  melanins  are  characterized  by  a  high  carbon  and  a  low 
hydrogen  content.  Many  of  them  have  considerable  sulphur  in  their 
composition. 

By  the  hydrolysis  of  almost  all  the  albuminous  bodies  with  acids, 
products  are  obtained  which  very  much  resemble  the  naturally-occurring 
melanins.  These  black  products  are  called  humin  substances.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  related  to  the  natural  melanins,  and  the  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  glucosamine,  tryptophane,  tyrosine,  and  lysine  participate 
in  the  formation  of  pigment.  We  know  nothing  definite'  about  the 
constituents  of  these  humin  substances,  and  are  unable  to  decide  whether 
there  is  any  distinct  relationship  between  these  and  the  melanins.  We 
will  particularly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis  just  mentioned 
to  the  effect  that  the  humin  substances  are  built  up  of  the  fundamental 
constituents  of  the  albumins,  is  entirely  without  empirical  justification. 

We  have  now  mentioned  the  most  important  classes  of  the  remarkably 
(fiversified  group  of  the  proteins,  or  albuminous  substances.  The  unsatis- 
faetoriness  of  the  whole  system  of  classification  is  evident  from  our  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject.  It  only  serves  as  a  temporary  basis  for  further 
orientation.  It  is  highly  important  that  we  should  sharply  and  distinctly 
emphasize  how  slight  the  proofs  are  in  the  case  of  most  of  these  substances 
that  we  are  dealing  with  simple  substances  rather  than  with  mixtures, 
and  how  extraordinarily  cautious  we  must  be  for  this  reason  in  passing 
judgment  upon  the  results,  which  must  eventually  be  referred  to  more 
ph3rsico-chemical  investigations. 

«  J.  Beidei  and  M.  Nencki:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  20»  346  (1885).  M.  Nenckl 
and  N.  Sieber:  Md.  24,  17  (1887). 

*  a.  abo  Fr.  Ssmuely:  Hofmeister's  Beit.  2,  355  (1902) 
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ALBUMINS  OR  PROTEINS. 
II. 

The  Components  op  Protein. 

Although  the  number  and  distribution  of  the  proteins  in  Nature  are 
very  great,  still  they  show  great  similarity  in  the  way  they  are  constructed. 
Various  methods  have  been  tried  for  effecting  the  cleavage  of  proteins. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  hydrolysis,  whether  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  acids,  of  alkalies,  or  of  ferments,  has  alone  been  productive  of  results. 
Experiments  performed  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  known  products  by 
oxidation  have  thus  far  been  unfruitful.*  It  is,  moreover,  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  complicated  substance  as  albumin  we 
shall  obtain  much  idea  of  its  chemical  constitution  by  means  of  oxidation 
or  reduction  processes.  We  shall  limit  ourselves  here,  therefore,  to  a 
consideration  of  those  investigations  which  have  been  of  service  in  the 
further  development  of  the  entire  chemistry  of  the  proteins.  We  shall 
first  of  all  take  up  those  substances  which  are  formed  by  the  hydrolysis 
brought  about  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies.  If  a  protein  is  boiled 
for  some  time  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  twenty-five  per 
cent  sulphuric  acid,  its  character  is  completely  changed.  It  is  broken 
down  into  numerous,  simpler  cleavage-products.  These  are  of  various 
kinds.  They  possess,  however,  certain  common  characteristics.  As  far 
as  we  know,  they  nearly  all  crystallize  well,  and  contain  nitrogen,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen.  These  cleavage-products  are  known  in  general  as  amino 
acids.  They  can  be  easily  identified  and  prepared  in  a  pure  condition. 
Besides  these  amino  acids  we  find  varying  amounts  of  ammonia,  and  fre- 
quently humin  substances.  We  shall  presently  see  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  a  large  number  of  the  cleavage-products  of  the  proteins,  although  an 
appreciable  part  of  the  molecule  is  still  unexplained.  We  shall  also 
soon  learn  that  all  proteins,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  contidn 
these  same  amino  acids.  Occasionally  one  or  another  amino  acid  is 
missing,  although,  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  very  general  agreement  in  the 
qualitative  composition.  The  following  amino  acids  have  been  isolated 
up  to  the  present  time: 


»  a.  Otto  von  Furth:  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  6,  296  (1905).    The  older  literature  it 
carefully  compiled  in  this  article. 
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Z.   ALIPHATIO  8ERIB8. 

GlycocolL 
Alanine. 

Amino-iflovalerio  add. 
Leucine. 
Isoleucine. 

2.  MoDO-amino-hydrozy-mono-carboxylic  acids:  Serine. 

Aspartio  acid. 


1.  Mono-amino-moiio-carbozyiio acids. 


3.  Ifono-amino-di-carfooxylio  acids 

4.  Di-amino-caiboxylic  acids  .  .   . 


Glutamic  add. 

Lysine. 

Aiginine 

5.  Di-amino-hydroxy-mono-carboxylic  acids.    Di-amino-tri-hydroxy-dodecylio  add. 

6.  Amino  adds  containing  Sulphur:  Cysteine  and  Cystine. 

n.    ASOMATIO  SERIES. 

MoDo-amino-mono-carboxylio  adds:  Phenylalanine. 
HoQO-amino-hydroxy-mono-carboxylic  acids:  Tyrosine. 

m.   HETE&O-OYOUO  OOMPOUNDS. 

Mono^a-amino-monoH^arboxyUc  acids  .  \  ^yrroHdine-carboxylic  acid. 

(  Tryptophane. 
Hydroxy-mono-amino-mono-carboxylic  acids:  pyrrolidine-carboxylic  acid. 
Histidine. 

The  carbohydrate  group  should  also  be  included.  These  occupy  a  pecu- 
liar position,  because  they  are  absent  from  a  large  number  of  the  proteins; 
in  others  their  occurrence  is  questioned;  while  in  still  another  group  of 
protdns  they  appear  in  larger  amount,  but  only  in  part  as  a  direct  constitu- 
ent of  the  albumin  molecule.  Many  authors  classify  all  these  proteins  con- 
taining carbohydrates  as  compound  albumins.  As  previously  indicated, 
we  do  not  consider  this  as  justifiable.  We  shall  subsequently  return  to 
this  carbohydrate  group. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  individual  amino  acids.  We  shall  consider  their 
distribution  when  we  return  to  the  composition  of  the  individual  proteins. 
For  the  moment  we  will  only  classify  them  according  to  their  constitution, 
as  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  their  biological  significance. 

The  mono-amino-mono-carboxyUc  acids  can  be  derived  from  the  normal 
fatty  acid  series:  CnH2n02.  The  simplest  member  of  this  series  is  glyco- 
eoU,  also  called  glycine  or  amino-acetic  acid: 

CH2(NH2)* 


A 


OOH 


*  Wa  shall  use  this  formula,  but  the  following  is  also  possible: 

COO 


CH,-NH, 
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Glycocoll  was  one  of  the  first-known  cleavage-products  of  protdns.  Ai 
early  as  1820  Braconnot  ^  obtained  it,  in  conjunction  with  leucine,  on  boiling 
glue  with  dilute  acid  or  alkali.  It  is  also  obtained,  as  such,  from  the 
muscles  of  the  scallop,  Pecten  irradiana. 

Alanine  is  the  next  homologue  of  glycocoll.  It  is  an  a-amino-propionie 
acid:  CH3.  CH(NH2).  COOH.    It  contains  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom, 

"**,  and  is  consequently  optically  active,  as  are  most  of  the  other  acid 
cleavage-products  of  albumin,  which  itself  rotates  the  plane  of  polariied 
light.     Alanine,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  dextro-rotary. 

An  amino-butyric  acid  has  been  described  as  a  cleavage-product  from 
proteins.  Later  investigations,  however,  have  not  shown  its  presence  in 
the  protein  molecule.  On  the  other  hand,  its  next  homologue,  amino- 
valeric  acid,  has  been  obtained  very  often.  The  amino-valeric  acid  so  far 
isolated  from  the  proteins  does  not  have  a  normal  chain,  but  a  branch- 
ing one.     It  b  an  a-amino-isovaleric  acid:  q2^>CH.  CH(NH2)COOH. 

It  is  dextro-rotary. 
Leucine  also  has  a  branching  chain,  and  is  an  a-amino-isobutyl-aceticacid: 

^^3>CH .  CHa .  CH(NH2)C00H.    The  leucine,  usuaUy  obtained  by  the 

cleavage  of  proteins.  Is  {-leucine.  In  this  form  it  occurs  in  many  plants 
and  in  invertebrates.  PenicUlium  glaucum  produces  d-leucine  from  the 
inactive  leucine.  The  constitution  of  leucine  has  been  proved  by  E. 
Schulze  and  A.  Lickiernik.' 

Felix  Ehrlich  •  has  recently  separated  an  isomer  of  leucine  from  molasses 
sludge,  and,  soon  after,  also  showed  its  presence  in  many  plant,  and 
animal  proteins.     It  is  an  a-amino-methyl-ethyl-propionic  acid: 

^^3  >CH .  CHNH2 .  COOH. 

Its  constitution  has  been  proved  by  its  synthesis,  and  also  that  it  is 
decomposed  by  pure-culture  yeast  into  d-amyl-alcohol.  The  relations 
of   iso-leucine   to  d-amvl-alcohol  are  shown  as  follows.     We  will  com- 


»  11.  Braconnot:  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  13,  113  (1820). 

«  Ber.  24,  6C9  (1891),  and  Z.  physiol.  Chcm.  17,  613  (1893). 

>  Felix  Ehrlich:  Ber.  37,  1809  (1904);  Z.  Ver.  Zuckerind,  1904,  976;  60, 
592  (1905).  We  shall  dwell  upon  the  synthefles  and  decomposition  of  the  amino 
acids,  only  as  much  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  biological  pr 
We  may  also  add,  that  this  form  of  synthesis  has  often  been  utilised  in  the 
tions  between  ammonia  and  the  halogen  fatty  acids.  Cf.  E.  Fischer:  Ber.  89,  530 
(1906). 
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pare  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of  ordinary  leucine  from  iso-amyl- 
aleohol: 


^>CH.CHa.CH20H 

Iiso-amTl-alcohol 
+  0 
-H,0 


i'S»>CH.CH2.0H 
O2JI6 

i(f-amyl-alcohol 
+  0 
-H2O 


^2»>CH.CH2.CHO 

Iiflo-valeraldebyde 
+  HON  +  NH, 
-H,0 


CH3 
CaHj 


>CH.CHO 

d-valeraldehyde 
+  HCN  +  NHs 
-H2O 


^P'>CH .  CH2 .  CHNHa .  ON 
iso-valero-amino-nitril 


I 


i  1 


+   2H2O 


NH3 


n^5'>CH.CHNH2.CN 
L2II6 

id-valero-amino-nitril 
+  2H2O 
-NH3 


^g*>CH .  CH2 .  CHNH2 .  COOH  (f  H^>^^  •  CHNH2 .  COOH 


a-amino-isobutyl-acetic  acid 
-=  leucine 


a-amino-methyl-ethyl-propionic 
acid 
isoleucine 


Serine  is  closely  related  to  alanine.    It  was  isolated  in  1865,  by  Cramer,' 
from    silk    glue    (or   sericin).     It   is   an  a-amino-^xypropionic   acid: 

CH2(OH).  CH(NH2).  COOH.O.    Serine  as  it  occurs  in  nature  is  laevo- 

* 

rotary.' 

Of  the  di-basic  amino  acids  only  two  are  known:   a-aspartic  acid  and 
glulamie  acid.    The  former  is  an  a-amino-succinic  acid. 


COOH 
*CH(NH2) 
CH2 
COOH. 


*  E.  CrBmer:  J.  pirnkt  Chem.  96,  76  (1865). 

'  For  the  wjnthmm  from  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  glyoolaldehyde,  of.  £.  Fischer 
asd  fL  Leudii:  SKsber.  Akad.  Wisb.  Berlin,  1902,  and  Ber.  36,  3787  ri902> 
'  Emfl  FlMher:  Ber.  40,  1601  (1907). 
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The  latter  is  the  next  higher  homologue,  a-amino-glutaric  acid: 


COOH 
*CH(NH2) 
CH2 
CH2 
COOH. 


Although  the  amino  acids  previously  mentioned  which  possess  both  car- 
boxyl  and  amino  groups  are  not  distinct  acids  nor  bases,  but  possess  their 
combined  characteristics,  these  dicarboxylic  acids  have  a  distinctively  acid 
character.  The  natural  aspartic  acid  is  the  Isevo-rotary.  Glutamic  acid 
rotates  polarized  light  to  the  right.  Both  dicarboxylic  acids  occur  widdy 
distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  amides.  Thus  asparagine  is  an 
amide  of  amino-succinic  acid: 

CONH2 

*CHNH2 

CH2 

COOH 
Aaparagine. 

It  was  first  found  in  asparagus  sprouts.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  found 
that  the  asparagine  collects  in  the  embryo,  which  are  kept  in  the  dark. 
Asparagine  seems  to  play  an  important  part  during  germination.  E. 
Schulze,^  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  very  exhaustive  investigations 
on  the  accumulation  of  asparagine  in  embryo,  gives  the  following  values: 


Afi^  of  embryo  in  days   .    . 

Vo  a«paragine  of  the  (fry  sub- 
stance of  the  embryo  .    . 

^,[  nsparaf^ine  of  tne  dry 
Nubstanre  of  the  seeds    . 


4 

7 

10 

12 

15 

3.3 

11.2 

17.3 

22.3 

25.0 

3.12 

9.78 

15.24 

18.22 

19.43 

16 
25.7 


As  regards  the  distribution  of  asparagine  in  various  portions  of  the 
embryo,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Schulze  found  31 .81  per  cent  of  aspara- 
gine in  the  dry  substance  of  the  axillary  organs  of  lupines,  while  the 
coty odons  gave  only  7 .  62  per  cent.  Asparagine  occurs  in  plants  in  the 
dextro-  and  IsBvo-rotating  varieties.    The  latter  occurs  more  abundantly. 


E.  Schube:  Landwirtsch.  Jahrb.  1878,  411. 
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The  two  varietieB  can  be  easily  recognized  by  their  crystaUine  structure. 
One  is  left-handed  hemihedral,  and  the  other  right-handed.  The  (i-variety 
tastes  sweet,  while  the  other  is  insipid. 

Glutamine,  the  amide  of  amino-glutaric  acid,  has  been  found  in  germi- 
nating pumpkin  seeds,  by  Schulze  and  Barbieri.^  Its  occurrence  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  asparagine. 

As  far  as  we  know,  these  two  amides  do  not  occur  in  the  animal  organism. 
We  shall  later  on  consider  their  value  as  a  food  material. 

Before  discussing  the  properties  of  the  di-amino  acids,  we  shall  devote 
a  little  attention  to  the  remaining  mono-amino  acids.  Phenylalanine^  first 
discovered  by  Schulze  and  Barbieri '  in  the  embryo  of  lupines,  has  recently 
been  recognized  as  an  invariable  constituent  of  all  the  albumins  so  far 
investigated.     Its  constitution  is  that  of  phenyl-amino-propionic  acid: 

CeH* .  CH .  CHNH2COOH.    It  occurs  in  nature  as  the  Z-variety. 
* 
Another  aromatic  amino  acid,  which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
as  a  constituent  of  albumin,  is  tyrosine,  which  can  be  easily  isolated  on 
account  of  its   diflBcult   solubility  in  water.      It  is   p-hydroxy-phenyl- 
amino-propionic  acid:  C6H4OH.  CH2.  CH(NH2) .  COOH.     It  occurs  in 

nature  in  both  modifications,  although  mainly  in  the  Isevo  form. 

Tyrosine  gives  several  color  reactions,  of  which  that  of  Hoffmann  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Millon^s  reaction.  If 
tyrosine  is  boiled  with  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  mercuric  oxide,  containing 
a  little  nitrous  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  colored,  and  the  resulting  precipi- 
tate is  rose-colored  or  a  dark  brownish  red.  This  reaction  is  not  confined 
to  tyrosine.  It  is  given  by  all  benzene  derivatives,  in  which  a  hydrogen 
atom  has  been  substituted  by  a  hydroxyl  group.  This  reaction  has 
become  of  great  importance  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  proteins 
which  contain  tyrosine  will  give  it.  Millon's  reaction  is,  therefore,  a  test 
for  proteins. 

We  now  come  to  the  heterocyclic  compounds.  Two  representatives  of 
this  class  have  been  discovered  by  Emil  Fischer:  •  a-'pyrrolidine-carhoxylic 
add,  also  called  proline,  and  hydroxy-pyrrolidine-carboxylic  acid;  the  latter 
being  probably  an  hydroxy-a-'pyrrolidine-carhoxylic  acid: 

CHa        CH2 

I  I  and        CsHftNOs. 

CH2       *CH.COOH 
\       / 
NH 
Proline  Hydroxy-proline 


>  E.  Sdiube  and  J.  Barbieri:  Ber.  10, 199  (1877). 

•  nrid,  li.  1785  (1881);  Z.  f.  physiol.  Chem.  12,  405  (1888). 

•  E.  Fisdier:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  38,  151  (1901);  Ber.  36,  2660  (1902).    Ct.  H.  Leuchi: 
S8,  1937  (1905). 
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Both  proline  and  oxy-proline  have  been  found  in  the  decompositioQ 
products  of  most  albumins.  The  first  is  invariably  present.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  question  whether  we  are  dealing  with  primary  products.  It  is 
possible  that  they  are  produced  secondarily  from  another  substance  by 
ring  formation.  Sorensen  ^  has  suggested  that  the  primary  substance  in 
the  production  of  proline  may  be  a-amino-^-hydroxyvaleric  acid.  We 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  isolating  the  amino-hydroxyvaleric  acid,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  a-proline  is  obtained  by  alkali  hydrolysis, 
as  well  as  by  acid.'  A  small  amount  of  proline  has  also  been  obtained 
by  peptic  •  and  tryptic  *  digestion.  We  have  nothing  at  hand  at  present 
to  warrant  us  in  excluding  a-proline  and  oxy-proline  as  primary  albumin 
decomposition  products. 

Tryptophane  also  belongs  to  this  class  of  amino  acids.  It  had  been 
known  for  a  long  time,  that  especially  in  tryptic  digestion  mixtures  •  some 
substance  was  present  which  was  characterized  by  certain  color  reactions. 

In  an  acetic  acid  solution  it  gives  with  chlorine  or  bromine  water  a  violet 
color.  Also,  if  we  insert  a  pine  splinter,  which  has  been  previously  dipped 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  rinsed  off,  into  a  concentrated  tryptophane 
solution,  the  stick  will  turn  purple  on  drying.  This  is  the  so-called  pyrrole 
reaction.  It  was  soon  shown  that  many  of  the  reactions  characteristic  of 
the  albumins  were  due  to  the  presence  of  tryptophane.  If  we  add  a  little 
glyoxylic  acid,  and  then  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  water  solution 
of  albumin,  a  beautiful  blue-violet  coloration  appears.  0.  Neubauer  and 
Rohde  •  have  indicated  recently  a  new  reaction  for  tryptophane  in  albumin. 
If  we  add  to  a  water  solution,  or  suspension,  of  albumin,  5  to  10  drops  of  a 
5  per  cent  solution  of  p-dimethyl-amino-benzaldehyde  containing  10  per 
cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then,  while  shaking,  cautiously  pour  into  the 
solution  a  little  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  a  reddish-violet  coloration 
appears,  which  soon  takes  on  a  beautiful  reddish  violet  shade.  The 
absorption  spectrum  shows  a  wide,  faint  band  in  the  orange  (X  615-670), 
and  a  second,  obscure,  band  in  the  green  (X  555-540). 

F.  G.  Hopkins  and  Cole  ^  were  the  first  to  prepare  tryptophane  in  a  pure 

»  S.  P.  L.  Sorensen:  Compt.  rend.  trav.  Lab.  Carisberg,  6,  137  (1905);  Z.  phywii. 
Chem.  44,  448  (1905). 

'  E.  Fischer:  Z.  physiol.  Chom.  36,  227  (1902). 

'  Commercial  pepsin  was  used  in  these  experiments.  The  possibility,  therefore^ 
remains  that  other  tissue  ferments  mi^ht  have  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  pepniit 
for  the  reason  that  the  conmicrcial  preparation  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  muooiis 
lining  of  the  stomach. 

«  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  40,  215  (1903). 

*  Cf.  E.  Stadelmann:  Z.  Biol.  26,  491  (1890).  R.  Neumeister:  ibid.  26,  324  (1880). 
M.  Nencld:  Ber.  28,  5C0  (1895) 

•  E.  Rohde:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  44,  161  (1905). 

'  F.  G.  Hopkins  and  S.  W.  Cole:  J.  Physiol.  27.  418  (1901);  29,  451  (1903)- 
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state.  They  permitted  bacteria  to  act  on  tryptophane,  and  obt  wied  indole, 
«katoley  skatole-carboxylio  acid,  and  skatole-acetic  acid.  The  bacillus  of 
anthrax,  and  Baderium  cdi,  in  a  strong  anaerobic  solution,  produce  skatole- 
acetic  acid,  while  putrefactive  bacteria,  on  the  other  hand,  give  skatole- 
earboxylio  acid  in  conjunction  with  indole  and  skatole.  The  constitution 
of  tryptophane  has  been  recently  established  by  the  synthesis  of  Ellinger 
and  Flamand^    It  is  indole-a-aminopropionio  acid. 

H 
C 

HC       C— C.  CH2 .  CHCNHa)  .  COOH 

C      N 
H      H 

Tryptophane 

The  oommon  form  is  dextrorotary  both  in  alkaline  and  acid  solutions. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  tryptophane  is  related  to  a  peculiar  metabolic 
product  of  the  dog,  namely,  kynurenio  acid,  which  is  a  y-hydroxy-^ 
quinoliii-earboxylic  acid  of  the  following  constitution: ' 

H 
N=C 

C  C.COOH 

HC         C— C 

c 

H 

Kynvrenic  acid 

Tbe  transformation  of  tryptophane  into  thb  acid  is  not  yet  understood. 
Pbssibly  some  idea  of  the  process  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  a 
eompound  rich  in  oxygen  which  can  be  converted  into  quinolin  is  found 
together  with  tryptophane.  At  present,  however,  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  axy-tryptophane  corresponds  to  a  primary  decomposition 
product  from  protdn,  or  whether  it  is  formed  secondarily  from  trypto- 
phane. 

To  the  group  of  heterocyclic  building  material  of  proteui  histidine  also 


*  JL  iafinger  snd  C.  Flamand,  Ber.  40,  3029  (1907). 

*  B.  Abdeiliaiden  and  M.  Kempe;  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  82,  207  (1907). 
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belongs.  We  are  indebted  to  A.  Koesel  ^  for  its  discovery  among  the 
cleavage-producte  of  the  protamine,  sturine.  It  was  for  a  long  time 
assigned  to  the  di-amino  acids,  also  called  hexon  bases.  Pauly  *  has 
recently  succeeded  in  throwing  some  light  on  its  constitution.  He  gives 
it  the  formula  of  a-amino-/9-imidazol-propionio  acid: 

CH— NH, 

C ^N^ 

CHa 
♦CH.NHa 


tc 


:00H 
Histidine 

F.  Enoop  and  A.  Windaus,'  through  further  investigations,  have  shown 
this  constitution  to  be  correct.  The  compound  is  l^evorotary  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

Only  three  di-amino  acids  are,  as  yet,  known.  These  are  lysine,  argininep 
and  di^mino-tri^ydroxydodecoic  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  latter  is  not 
yet  determined.  It  was  separated  from  casein  by  Emil  Fischer  and  Emil 
Abderhalden.^  There  are  many  indications  that  it,  or  other  closely  allied 
substances,  occurs  in  other  proteins. 

Drechsel*  first  isolated  lysine.  He  noticed  in  the  decomposition  of 
casein  by  hydrochloric  acid  that  other  substances  besides  ammonia  and 
mono-amino  acids  were  formed,  which  possessed  a  strong  basic  character. 
Among  these  lysine  was  found.  Drechsel  concluded  that  it  was  ptobably 
a  di-amino-caproic  acid.  Ellinger*  proved  that  this  supposition  was 
correct.  He  allowed  putrefactive  bacteria  to  act  on  lysine,  and  after  a 
while  obtained  pentamethylenediamine  (cadaverine).  Ladenburg  has 
shown'  that  cadaverine  has  the  following  constitution: 

CH2  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH2 .  CH2 

NH2  NHt 

Cadaverine 


'  A.  Koosel:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  22,  177  (1896-97);  Sitsber.  Akad.  Wi«.  Beriin,  ISOa. 

•  H.  Pauly:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  508  (1904). 

•  F.  Knoop  and  A.  Windaus:  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  7,  144  (1906);  8»  407  (1906). 

•  Fischer  and  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  C^hem.  42,  540  (1904). 

•  E.  Drechsel:  Ber.  21,  117  (1889);  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1891,  254.    £.  Sehulse  and 
E.  Winterstein:  Ergebnisse  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro),  1,  32  (1902). 

•  A.  Ellinger:  Z.  physiol.  C:hem.  29,  334  (1902).    d.  Ber.  31,  3183  (1809);  82.  8543 
(1900). 

'  Ladenburg:  Ond.  19,  780  (1886). 
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We  can  assume  that  eadaverine  is  formed  by  splitting  off  carbon  dioxide 
from  lysine,  which  has  the  empirical  formula  C6H14N2O2  : 

CU2  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH  •  COOH 


NHs 


NHa 
Lysine 

^  GEEj .  CM2 .  CH2 .  CHj .  C1I3  +  CO3 

NH2  NH2 

Cadaverine 

By  synthesizing  the  inactive  l3rsine,  Emil  Fischer  and  Fritz  Weigert  ^  have 
shown  that  lysine  is,  as  the  above  formula  indicates,  an  a-,  e-,  diamino- 
caproic  acid. 

E.  Schulze '  has  also  found  lysine  in  germinating  plants.  It  is  widely 
distributed  among  the  proteins  and  is  rarely  absent  from  them.  It  reacta 
strongly  alkaline.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  crystalline  form. 
It  rotates  polarized  light  towards  the  right. 

Arginine  was  discovered  by  E.  Schulze  and  Steiger '  in  the  cotyledons  of 
lupine  seeds,  and  in  the  etiols  of  germinating  pumpkin  seeds.  It  rotates 
towards  the  right,  and  likewise  reacts  alkaline.  It  was  soon  shown  that 
arginine  could  not  be  considered  an  individual  compound  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  other  amino  acids  mentioned.  E.  Schulze  and  E.  Winterstein* 
then  showed  that  arginine  yields  urea  and  a  base,  on  treatment  with  baryta 
water.  Schulze  and  Winterstein  isolated  this  base  by  forming  its  benzoyl 
derivative.  This  had  the  same  composition  and  properties  as  a  di-benzoyl 
compound  isolated  by  Jaff6*  from  the  excreta  of  hens,  which  had  been 
fed  benzoic  acid.  It  proved  to  be  a  benzoyl  compound  of  ornithine, 
and  was  called  by  Jaff6,  omithuric  acid.  Jaff^  recognized  ornithine  as 
diaminovaleric  acid.  Ellinger  *  corroborated  this  view  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  with  lysine,  by  acting  on  ornithine  with  putrefactive  bacteria 
and  obtaining  tetramethylenediamine  (putrescine).  By  this  conversion 
it  was  shown  that  the  two  amino  groups  occupy  the  a  and  d  positions^ 
The  splitting  of  ornithine  occurs  in  the  following  manner: 

CH2 .  CH2 .  CH2 .  CH .  COOH  -  CH2 .  CH2 .  CH2 .  CH2  +  CO2 

NH2  NH2  NH2  NH2 

*  E.  Flfldier  andF.  Weigert:  Sitsber.  Akad.  Wibs.  Berlin,  1902;  Ber.  36,  3772  (1902). 
>  E.  Schube:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  24,  18  (1898);  30,  276  (1900);  28,  465  (1899). 

'  E.  Sehulse  and  E.  Steiger:  ibid.  11,  43  (1887);  Ber.  30,  2879  (1898). 

«  E.  Sehulse  and  E.  Winteratein :  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26, 1  (1898) ;  Ber.  SO,  2879  (1898). 

*  11.  Jaff«:  %bid.  10,  1926  (1877);  11,  401  (1878). 

*  A.  Elfinger:  loe.  ett 
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The  position  of  the  carboxyl  group  had  not  been  determined.  Emil 
Fischer  ^  finally  cleared  up  the  constitution  of  ornithine  by  its  synthesis. 
By  this  it  was  definitely  determined  that  ornithine  was  an  a-,  3-,  diamino- 
valeric  acid. 

Thus  one  of  the  decomposition  products  of  arginine,  the  ornithine,  was 
identified.  It  was  next  to  be  decided  in  what  form  the  urea  which  was 
obtained  from  arginine  occurred  in  it.  E.  Schulze  and  E.  Winterstdn 
suggested  that  a  guanidine  derivative  was  united  to  the  ornithine.  The 
separation  of  urea  and  ornithine  from  such  a  compound  would  proceed  in 
the  following  manner: 

NH2  NH2 


« i_r-   ~    -—    —    " 


NH  =  C— NH— CHa— CHa— CH2— CH— COOH  +  HaO  - 

^-  ' 

Arginine 

NH2       NH2  NH2 

C-0      +    CH2— CH2— CH2— CH— COOH 


NH 


2 


Urea  Ornithine 

Schulze  and  Winterstein  finally  succeeded  in  S3mthesizing  arginine  from 
ornithine  and  cyanamide,  thereby  establishing  the  constitution  of  arginine. 

NH2  NH2 


A 


IH2— CH2-CH2— CH— COOH  -f  CN— NH2  - 

»-  '  ^^ y » 

Ornithine  Cyanamide 

NH2  NH2 

NH  =  C— NH .  CH2 .  CH2 .  CH2 .  CH .  COOH 

^^ , / 

Arginine 

B.  B6nech  and  F.  Kutscher '  succeeded  in  obtaining  guanidine  from 
arginine,  by  oxidation  with  barium  permanganate. 

We  have  only  one  group  of  the  remaining  protein  decomposition 
products  to  consider;  that  is,  those  containing  sulphur.  We  have  pre- 
viously mentioned  that  sulphur  is  one  of  the  essential  constituents  of 
albumin.  It  is  only  absent  from  the  protamines.  The  occurrence  of 
sulphur  in  proteins  was  recognized  at  an  early  date.  It  had  been  noted 
that  on  boiling  albuminous  material  with  alkalies  considerable  amounts 


»  E.  Fiacher:  SiUber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berlin,  1900;  Ber.  34,  454  (1901). 

*  E.  Schulze  and  E.  Winteretein:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  34,  128  (1901). 

•  E.  B^^h  and  Fr.  Kutacher:  Und.  32,  278  (1901). 
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<rf  alkaline  sulphides  were  split  off.^  Fleitmann '  was  the  first  to  observe 
that  only  a  part  of  the  sulphur  was  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  while 
another  portion  remained  unacted  upon.  From  these  observations  he 
differentiated  between  oxidized  and  un-oxidized  sulphur  in  albumin. 
The  latter,  only,  was  susceptible  of  being  spUt  off.  This  distinction  later 
on  caused  much  misunderstanding  among  investigators  of  the  sulphur 
components  of  albumin.  A.  ICriiger '  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  having 
shown  the  futility  of  this  classification.  He  makes  a  distinction  between 
*'  loosely-  "  and  "  firmly-  "  combined  sulphur.  Fr.  N.  Schulz  *  proved 
that  such  a  distinction  was  more  justifiable,  by  showing  that  one  of  the 
sulphiur  cleavage-products  of  albumin,  cystine,  only  gave  off  part  of  its 
sulphur  on  boiling  with  alkali;  in  fact,  little  more  than  half.  Various 
albuminous  substances,  such  as  keratin  (from  the  horn  of  cattle,  and 
human  hair),  serum-albumin,  and  serum-globulin,  acted  in  the  same 
manner  as  cystine.  Mdrner  ^  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  large  quantities 
of  cystine  from  the  above-mentioned  proteins,  and  showed  that  this  amino 
acid  is  probably  the  only  sulphur  compound  present.  Other  proteins  cer- 
tainly contfiin  other  sulphur  compounds  besides  cystine. 

Among  the  decomposition  products  containing  sulphur,  cystine  is  the 
only  one  that  has  been  positively  identified.  Wollaston,*  in  1810,  first 
isolated  this  from  a  renal  calculus.  Since  then  it  has  been  separated 
also  from  organs.  KUlz '  first  isolated  it  from  digestive  solutions  of  fibrin, 
and  Elmmerling  *  found  it  in  horn.  The  wide  distribution  of  cystine  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  albumin  is  now  generally  acknowledged. 

The  constitution  of  cystine  has  only  recently  been  established;  it  is  an 
a-diamino-^3-dithio-dilactylic  acid: 

CEL2 — S — S — Cxi2 
•CILCNHa)    •CH(NH2) 

COOH  COOH 

Cystine 


*  Hie  sulphur  eontent  of  the  proteinfl  was  at  one  time  a  factor  of  great  importance 
in  the  Tiewi  prevailing  concerning  their  constitution.  Of.  EI.  Fhedmann:  Ergeb. 
Phynol.  (Aeher  and  ^iio)  1,  15  (1902).  £.  Abderhalden:  Biochem.  Zentr.  2,  257 
(1»4). 

>  T.  Fleitiiuum:  Ann.  61,  121  (1847);  66,  380  (1848). 

'  A.  KrQger:  Pfluger's  Areh.  43,  244  (1888). 

«  Fr.  N.  Schub:  Z.  phyaol.  Chem.  26,  16  (1898). 

*  K.  A.  H.  Mdrner:  iind.  28,  595  (1899);  34,  207  (1901-O2X 

*  WoQaeton:  Phil.  Trans.  1810,  220. 

*  R  Kula:  Z.  Biol.  27,  415  (1890). 

*  O.  Emmeflliig:  Veifa.  Ges.  NaturforMh  Aente.  2,  391  (1894^. 
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By  reduction,  we  obtain  cysteine  from  it,  which  ia  an  ae*amino-j3-thio* 
propionic  acid: 


CH2  •  SH 
H.  (NHa) 


OOH 

Cysteine 

Cysteine,  therefore,  is  closely  related  to  alanine  and  serine.    Friedmann  ^ 
oxidized  cysteine  and  obtained  C3rsteic  acid: 


CH2 .  SO2 .  OH 
IH(NH2) 


OOH 

Cysteicacid 

from  which,  by  splitting  off  carbonic  acid,  we  obtain  taurine: 

CH2 .  SO2 .  OH 


CH 


2(NH2) 

Taurine 

This  indicated  an  important  relationship  between  a  product  related  to 
taurocholic  acid  and  cystine.  The  correctness  of  the  formula  of  cystine 
as  presented  by  E.  Friedmann,  and  soon  after  by  C.  Neuberg,'  has  recently 
been  strengthened  by  the  synthesis  of  cystine  by  Erlenmeyer.' 

Observations  by  Baumann  and  Preusse  *  do  not  harmonize  with  the 
above  formula.  They  found  that  when  brombenzene  was  fed  to  a  dog, 
the  excreted  urine  contained  a  compound  containing  bromine,  nitrogen, 
and  sulphur  in  its  composition.  Its  composition  was  CnHiaBrNSOs- 
Baumann  and  Preusse  designated  this  compound:  Bromphenyl  mer- 
capturic  acid.  From  this,  acetic  acid  and  a  compound,  CftHioBrNSOa, 
are  obtained  by  hydrolysis.  The  latter  formula  corresponds  to  the 
empirical  formula  of  cysteine,  if  the  bromphenyl  residue  is  replaced  by 
a  hydrogen  atom.  The  compound  formed  together  with  acetic  acid  was 
therefore  considered  as  bromphenyl  cysteine.    From  the  resulting  cleavage- 


»  E.  Friedmann:  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  3,  1  (1902). 

»  C.  Neuberg:  Ber.  36,  3161  (1902).    a.  K.  A.  H.  M6mer:  Z.  phymoL  Chem.  41» 
349  (1904). 

»  Erienmeyer:  Jr.  Ber.  36,  2720  (1903). 

«  E.  Baumann  and  C.  Preuflse:  Und,  1%  806  (1879);  Z.  phymol.  Chan.  6,  309  (1881). 
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products,  Batimaim  and    Preusae    proposed  the  following  fonnula  of 
mercapturio  acid: 

CHa 

CHaCO— NH .  C-S .  C6H4Br 


i 


OOH 

If  this  formula  be  correct,  then  it  must  correspond  to  a  differently 
constituted  cysteine  than  the  above  one.  We  might  expect  that  cystine 
could  occur  in  various  modifications.  E.  Friedmann/  proceeding  from  this 
hypothesis,  undertook  to  prove  the  constitution  of  mercapturic  acid,  and 
showed  that  such  an  assumption  was  unnecessary,  for  he  found  that  mer- 
capturic acid  and  cysteine  have  their  amino  and  thio  groups  analogously 
situated: 

CI12  •  oHl  0x12  .  S  •  C0I14X 

CH.  NH2  CH.  NH.  CO.  CHs 

COOH  COOH 

AUmminrcyateine  Mercapturic  acid 

Recent  investigations  have  also  shown  that  probably  only  one  cysteine 
exists.'  Patten '  has  shown  that  only  cystine  and  not  cysteine  occurs  in  the 
original  albumin  molecule. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  at  this  point  that  all  the  compounds  so  far 
discussed,  with  the  exception  of  phenylalanine,  can  also  be  obtained  by 
the  bydrolytic  action  of  ferments  upon  the  albumins.  Phenylalanine,  as 
already  indicated,  is  found  as  such  in  plant  seeds.  As  fermentation 
hydrolysis  undoubtedly  furnishes  the  mildest  possible  form  of  decom- 
position, we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  cleavage-products  of 
protein  which  have  been  just  mentioned  exist  as  such  in  the  albumin 
molecule. 

While  discussing  the  proteids,  we  mentioned  the  so-called  "  gluco- 
proteids  "  of  the  albumins,  which  are  characterized  by  a  high  percentage 
of  glucosamine,  and,  possibly,  other  carbohydrates.  On  account  of  the 
firmness  with  which  these  groups  are  attached  to  the  albumin  molecule, 
it  is  at  present  considered  more  correct  to  place  them  with  the  simpler 
proteins  rather  than  with  the  complex  varieties.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  glucosamine  is  held  in  combination  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
which  unites  the  amino  acids  to  one  another.     We  can  also  easily  indicate 


>  E.  Friedmaim:  Hofmeuter's  Beitr.  4,  486  (1903). 

*  E.  Ftaiier  and  U.  Suxuld:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  46,  405  (1005). 

•  A.  J.  Patten:  tMi.  89  350  (1903). 
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the  close  relationship  of  glucosamine  to  the  amino  acids  as  well  as  to  the 
carbohydrates.    This  is  very  evident  from  the  following  comparison: 

CHa .  OH  CHa .  OH  CHa .  NHa 

CH.OH  CH.OH  CHa 

CH.OH  CH.OH  CHa 

CH.OH  CH.OH  CHa 

CH.OH  CH.NHa  CH.NHa 

CH  :  O  CH  :  O  COOH 

Glucose  GlucoBamine  Lysine 

It  is  not  right  to  consider  as  exceptional  the  albumins  contidning  carbo- 
hydrate  groups.  It  is  more  correct,  according  to  our  present  knowledge, 
to  speak  of  albuminous  bodies  characterized  by  a  high  content  of  gluco- 
samine, just  as  we  know  of  proteins  which  have  considerable  glycocoU. 
Jijst  as  there  are  proteins  which  contain  only  small  amounts  of  glycocoU, 
and  some  with  none  at  all,  so  we  also  recognize  proteins  which  possess 
small  quantities  of  glucosamine,  as  well  as  those  which  have  none  of  this 
hexose  base.  The  fact  that  other  amino  sugars  probably  participate  in 
the  constitution  of  proteins  does  not  affect  this  conception.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  nitrogen-free  sugars  occur  in  albumin.  It  must  also  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  presence  of  glucosamine,  as  a  primary  cleavage-product, 
is  doubted.  A  complex  carbohydrate  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  ante- 
cedent of  the  glucosamine.  The  results  at  present  are  not  sufficiently 
exact  to  settle  the  question.*  The  conception  that  the  "  carbohydrate- 
group  "  is  a  constituent  of  the  albumin  molecule  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
amino  acids,  is  rendered  somewhat  improbable  by  the  fact  that  various 
observers  have  obtained  entirely  different  carbohydrate  values  in  the 
analysis  of  one  and  the  same  substance.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that 
specific  proteins,  e.g.,  serum-albumin,  unite  with  the  sugars,  conduct 
them  to  the  tissues,  and  finally  give  them  up  to  the  latter.  Such  an 
assumption  would  be  comprehensible  if  it  were  known  that  the  carbo- 
hydrate groups  were  loosely  bound  to  the  albumin  molecule.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  A  more  satisfactory  explanation  would  be 
that  the  varying  carbohydrate  content  of  the  proteins  was  due  to  the 
albumins  investigated  not  being  identical. 

As  yet  we  know  but  little  about  the  quantities  of  glucosamine  present 
in  the  mucins,  —  the  proteins  richest  in  carbohydrates.     It  is  only  known 

>  L.  Langstein:  Eiigebniase  der  Physiologie  (Asher  and  ^iio),  1,  63  (1902);  3,  453 
(1904). 
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that  the  mucins  and  their  related  substances  can  contain  as  much  as  30  per 
cent  glucosamine.  It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  expect  varying  results 
from  the  same  mucin,  because  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  purify  these 
compounds  thoroughly.  It  is  more  striking  that  egg-albumin,  which 
is  so  easily  crystallized,  does  not  give  concordant  results  on  the  amount 
of  glucosamine.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  egg-albumin  contains, 
besides  albumin  and  globulin,  ovi-mucoid,  which  contains  about  30 
per  cent  glucosamine.  By  the  recent  investigations  of  Fr.  N.  Schulz 
and  Zsigmondy,^  it  was  shown  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  free 
egg-albumin  from  colloidal  substances,  even  after  sixfold  crystalliz- 
ation. In  recrystaUized  egg-albumin,  values  varying  from  16  to  less  than 
one  per  cent  of  glucosamine  were  found.'  We  do  not  err,  in  assigning  the 
fluctuations  of  the  carbohydrate  content,  which  far  exceed  the  analytical 
error,  to  this  cause  of  varying  purity  of  the  substance  under  investiga- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  not  yet  determined  whether  egg-albumin  is  entitled 
to  a  "  carbohydrate  group."  The  same  holds  true  regarding  serum 
albumin.  This,  also,  invariably  incloses  some  serum-mucoid,'  which  is 
relatively  rich  in  glucosamine.  In  fact,  serum-globulin  is  distinctly 
different,  in  that,  aside  from  a  trace  of  glucosamine,  it  also  splits  off 
grape-sugar.  Now  serum-globulin  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with 
ammonium  sulphate  solution.  To  purify  this,  to  the  extent  possible 
with  the  crystallizable  proteins,  is  entirely  impossible.  Besides  grape- 
sugar,  serum  also  contains  small  quantities  of  other  carbohydrates  of 
unknown  constitution.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  precipitated  serum- 
g}obulin  contains  such  a  carbohydrate  mixed  with  it.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  had  no  investigation  which  would  warrant  us  in  assigning 
any  nitrogen-free  carbohydrates  to  the  albumin  molecule. 

If  we  sum  up  what  we  know  about  the  "  carbohydrate  groups " 
of  the  proteins,  we  will  conclude  that  the  mucins  and  mucoids  contain 
such  groups;  while  although  the  remaining  proteins  may  contain  carbo- 
hydrates, their  presence  has  not  been  proved  positively. 

It  is  very  important  that  absolute  clearness  should  prevail  in  regard  to 
this  question.  We  shall  see  later,  that  many  facts  make  it  seem  probable 
that  carbohydrates  are  formed  from  albumin.  The  assumption  that, 
according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  "  carbohydrate  group  "  of  the 

*  Fr.  N.  Schuls  and  Zsigmondy:  loc.  cxt. 

»  E.  Abderhalden,  P.  Bergell,  and  T.  Doipinghaus:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  41,  630  (1904). 
Direct  expeiiment  showed  that  repeated  recrystallization  reduced  the  quantity  of 
ghieoaamiDe  present  in  albumin.  Albumin  crystallized  once  gave  7  per  cent,  three 
times  gave  4  per  cent,  while  the  seventh  time  showed  only  2.5  per  cent  glucosamine. 
Ibmi  tlM  values  in  this  case  are  higher  than  in  the  work  just  mentioned,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  crude  osasone  was  weighed,  while  in  the  former  the  analytically  pure 
oaaione  was  used  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation. 

*  C.  N.  Zanetti:  Ami.  Chim.  Farmac.  12,  1897. 
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proteins  is  the  source  of  the  sugar  formation  from  albumin,  is  without 
justification,  as  we  have  just  said.  If  sugars  are  formed  from  albumin, 
then  undoubtedly  the  amino  acids  are  to  be  considered  as  their  immediate 
antecedents.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  addition  that  glucosamine  espe- 
cially is  apparently  not  utilised  at  all  by  the  organism  for  the  productioQ 
of  glycogen. 

It  is  certidnly  not  without  significance  that  the  mucins  and  mucoids, 
proteins  which  are  also  widely  distributed  among  the  invertebrates, 
should  contain  glucosamine  —  an  amino-hexose  —  which  is  known  to  be 
the  basis  for  the  formation  of  chitin. 

The  presence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  albumins  is  indicated  by  certain 
color  reactions.  If  we  add  a  few  drops  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol 
to  a  solution  of  albumin,  and  allow  a  layer  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
to  flow  beneath  this,  a  violet  ring  appears  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
fluids.  On  shaking,  the  whole  solution  takes  on  a  violet  tinge.  On 
adding  alcohol,  ether,  or  caustic  potash  to  this,  the  coloration  becomes 
yellow.  If  we  use  thymol  instead  of  the  a-naphthol,  the  coloration 
produced  is  carmine-red.  It  turns  green  on  dilution.  These  reactions  — 
called  the  "  Molisch  sugar  tests  "  *  —  depend  on  the  formation  of  furfurol 
from  the  carbohydrates  present,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Another  test  which  has  been  supposed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
carbohydrate  group  in  proteins  is  the  violet  to  deep  blue  color  obtained 
by  boiling  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  when  they  have  previously 
been  hydrolyzed.  This  is  known  as  "  Liebermann's  reaction,"  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  this  albumin  reaction  is  due  to  carbohydrates. 

In  this  connection  we  must  call  attention  to  two  other  albumin  reactions. 
If  we  add  strong  nitric  acid  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  albumin,  a  yellow 
coloration  appears,  very  often  in  the  cold,  although  generally  only  on 
boiling.  If  we  add  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  to  this,  the  solution  becomes 
reddish  brown;  while  if  ammonia  be  used,  an  orange  color  results.  This 
is  called  the  **  xantho-proteic  reaction,"  and  depends  on  the  formation  of 
nitro-derivatives,  and,  according  to  Salkowski,'  requires  the  presence  of 
aromatic  groups. 

All  the  reactions  which  have  now  been  mentioned  for  albumin,  require 
the  presence  of  specific  groups,  and  only  apply  to  such  proteins  as  contain 
them.  The  blackening,  which  results  when  a  protein  is  heated  with 
caustic  alkali  and  a  lead  salt,  is  characteristic  of  a  group  contwiing  sul* 
phur.  It  depends  on  the  formation  of  lead  sulphide.  Millon's  reagent 
indicates  the  tyrosine  group;  the  glyoxylic  acid  characterises  the  trypto- 
phane combination.  The  carbohydrate  group  is  detected  by  the  Molisch 
reaction,  and  also,  possibly,  by  the  Liebermann  reaction.    The  xantho- 

>  Molisch:  Monat^h.  7.  198  (1S88). 

>  E.  SalkowBki:  Z.  physiol.  Chcm.  12,  211  (1887). 
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pioteic  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  aromatic  groups.  We  are  also 
acquainted  with  another  important  color  reaction,  which  does  not  properly 
characterise  any  group  as  such.  This  is  the  so-called  "  Biuret-reaction.'^ 
If  we  freely  add  caustic  soda  or  potash  to  an  albumin  solution,  and 
then  carefully,  drop  by  drop,  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  a 
blue  to  rose-violet  coloration  appears,  which  goes  over  into  a  blue  on  the 
addition  of  more  copper  sulphate.  The  higher  decomposition  products 
of  albumin,  the  peptones,  give  a  red  coloration. 

The  cleavage-products  of  protein  just  mentioned,  have  been  obtained 
by  the  hydrolytic  action  of  acids  and  of  alkalies.  We  can  easily  imagine 
that  in  these  cases  secondary  decompositions  take  place.  A  number  of 
scientists  doubted  the  occurrence  of  so  many  amino  acids,  and  preferred 
to  assume  that  the  proteins  contained  groups  which  gave  rise  to  the  forma* 
tion  of  these  various  amino  acids  during  the  hydrolysis  brought  about  by 
the  reagents.^  It  were  conceivable  that  ornithine,  proline,  and  amino- 
valeric  acid  originate  from  the  same  atomic  grouping;  also  lysine  and 
leucine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  on  the  other. 
Such  a  conclusion  does  not  harmonize  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the 
actions  of  acids  and  alkalies,  because  they  invariably  yield  the  indi- 
vidual amino  acids  in  the  same  quantities.  That  these  amino  acids  occur 
in  the  proteins  is  very  evident  from  their  appearance,  as  such,  in  sprouting 
plants,  and  even  in  the  animal  organism  under  specific  conditions.  The 
most  important  proof  of  their  original  occurrence  is  indicated  by  their 
i^pearance  during  digestion.  The  albumins  are  broken  down  by  the 
hydrolytic  action  of  ferments,  especially  by  trypsin,  into  amino  acids. 
The  decomposition  by  fermentation  is  the  mildest  imaginable.  It  takes 
place  at  37^  C.  All  the  known  amino  acids  have  been  obtained  from  diges- 
tion mixtures  except  phenylalanine  and  diamino-trihydroxy-dodecylic 
acid.  The  latter  has  never  been  looked  for,  while  the  former  does  not 
appear  in  a  state  of  combination  which  is  accessible  to  the  proteolytic 
ferments. 

The  albumin  as  it  reaches  the  digestive  organs  of  an  animal  is  subjected 
to  the  action  of  two  proteolytic  ferments,  pepsin  and  trypsin.  Later  on 
we  shall  go  more  into  detail  regarding  the  behavior  of  the  albumins  during 
the  process  of  natural  digestion.  We  shall,  at  present,  devote  our  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  artificial  digestion,  i.e.,  the  digestion  of  the  protein 
outside  of  the  alimentary  tract.  We  must  say  that  the  results  obtained 
in  these  investigations  do  not  harmonize  in  matters  of  detail.  This  is 
mainly  due  to  the  di£ferent  methods  employed  in  using  these  ferments. 
UntU  recently,  the  physiological  chemist  utilized  extracts  of  organs  whether 
of  the  stomach  or  of  the  pancreatic  gland,  and    the  extirpated  organs 

>  O.  Loew:  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  1,  567  (1900). 
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themsdves.  We  are,  however,  aware  that  many  ferments  occur  in  the 
tissues,  which  are  far  more  energetic  in  metabolic  processes,  and  act 
in  another  direction,  than  the  digestive  ferments.  Many  of  the 
results  obtained  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  interaction  of  these  tissue- 
ferments.  We  are  now  able  to  obtain  the  digestive  fluids  in  purest  form, 
thanks  to  the  excellent  methods  originated  by  Pawlow  ^  and  his  students. 
It  is  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prepare  a  small  special  stomach,  that  is, 
a  pouch  obtained  by  tying  up  a  part  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  so  as  to 
form  a  blind-sack,  from  which  the  pure  gastric  juice  may  be  obtained  with- 
out the  least  admixture  of  any  food  residues.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can 
obtain  absolutely  pure  pancreatic  juice,  clear  as  water,  by  making  a 
pancreatic  fistula,  i.e.,  by  grafting  into  the  abdominal  wall  that  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum  at  which  the  pancreatic  duct  enters. 
As  we  shall  see  later,  this  fluid  is  inactive  when  the  piece  of  intestinal 
mucous  membrane  carrying  the  papilla  is  cut  away.  It  must  first  be 
made  active  preferably  by  the  addition  of  intestinal  juice.  It  is  only 
possible  to  obtain  absolutely  correct  results  by  utilizing  such  ferment 
solutions. 

Amino  acids  do  not  immediately  appear  when  the  proteins  —  edestin, 
for  example  —  are  undergoing  digestion.  We  observe  first  of  all  that  the 
albumin  is  dissolved.'  We  notice  at  the  same  time  that  the  digestion 
mixture  contains  dialyzable  substances  which  are  not  amino  acids. 
The  digesting  mixture  may  even  be  boiled  without  causing  coagulation. 
It  has  been  held  that  the  protein  molecule  by  hydrolytic  cleavage  is 
decomposed  into  products  with  lower  molecular  weights;  the  higher  of 
these  are  known  as  albumoses,  from  which  in  turn  peptones  are  formed. 
There  is  no  sharp  distinction  between  these  two  classes.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, the  conception  of  albumoses  and  peptones  is  not  a  chemical,  but  a 
biological  one,  and  we  shall  treat  of  them  here  as  forming  one  class,  and 
drop  the  term  "albumose."  It  represents,  instead  of  certain  chemical 
individuals,  a  group  of  compounds  which  exist  temporarily  in  a  similar 
condition.  For  the  present,  these  names  do  not  signify  much  to  us. 
Not  content  with  this  distinction  of  the  two  groups  of  substances, 
scientists  have  classified  them  according  to  their  solubiHty  relations,  — 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  precipitated,  etc.,  —  thereby 
designating  them  with  new  names.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
peptones  obtained  from  different  proteins  are  not  identical,  so  that  they 
have  been  named  according  to  the  protein  from  which  they  are  formed. 


>  J.  P.  Pawlow:  Ergebniaae  d.  Physiol.  (Aaher  and  Spiro)  1,  246  (1902). 

*  The  earliest  observatioiui  on  tiyptic  di^^estion  were  made  by  Corvisart:  Gms.  Heb- 
dom.  Nos.  15,  16,  19  (1857).    W.  Kiihne:  Virchow's  Aroh.  SO,  190  (1867).     GT.  i 
E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  44,  17  (1905). 
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Thus  we  speak  of  globuloses,  vitelloses,  etc.  Undoubtedly,  we  shall  even- 
tually find  that  a  great  deal  of  this  difference  in  behavior  is  due  to  the 
dififerent  amino  acids,  which  are  contained  in  the  different  proteins,  and 
their  arrangement  in  the  molecule,  so  that  before  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
replace  this  purely  biological  conception  by  a  chemical  one.  For  the  present 
the  investigations  have  gone  beyond  our  actual  knowledge,  and  have  led  to 
certtdn  results,  which  do  not  yet  rest  upon  a  firm  foundation.  For  this 
reason  we  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  any  of  the  numerous  special  albu- 
moses  and  peptones,  but  simply  content  ourselves  with  the  conception 
itaelf.  The  albumoses  are  in  general  characterized  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  precipitated  when  their  solutions  are  saturated  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate, while  the  peptones  then  remain  in  solution.  By  means  of  the 
behavior  of  a  digesting  mixture  towards  ammonium  sulphate,  we  can 
determine  how  far  the  digestion  has  already  gone.^ 

Up  to  this  point  the  changes  produced  upon  the  protein  molecule  by 
the  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  and  the  trypsin  of  the  pan- 
creas are  apparently  quite  similar.  In  both  cases  albumoses  and  pep- 
tones are  formed.  Of  course  the  action  of  pepsin  may  nevertheless  be 
entirely  different  from  that  of  trypsin  in  spite  of  this  external  similarity. 
It  may  be  that  a  different  place  in  the  protein  molecule  is  attacked. 
Unquestionably  even'  in  gastric  digestion  a  large  quantity  of  products 
are  obtained  which  represent  lower  products  than  the  peptones,  and 
0ome  of  these  do  not  even  give  the  biuret  reaction.  Simple  amino  acids, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  traces  of  tyrosine,  have  not  been  found 
here.' 

Tryptic  digestion  goes  much  farther.  We  quickly  observe  crystalline 
depositions  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  digestive  mixture  is 
placed.  This  is  tyrosine,  which  separates  on  account  of  its  difficult  solu- 
bility. It  is  very  quickly  split  off  from  the  albumin  molecule.  In  48 
hours,  and  even  in  less  time,  the  entire  tyrosine  content  of  the  albumin  can 
be  isolated  as  such.*  In  the  digestion  of  edestin  from  cotton-seeds,  for 
example,  the  following  observations  were  made:  * 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TYROSINE  OF  THE  TOTAL  .VMOUNT  OCCURRING 

IN  EDESTIN. 


Time  of  digeitloQ 


*  See  page  188. 

*  Eknfl  Abdeihalden  and  Otto  Rostoski:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  44,  265  (1905). 
'  £.  Abdeihaklen  and  B.  Reinbold:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  44,  284  (1005). 

*  IM.  ie,  150  (1005). 
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Tryptophane,  as  well  as  cystine,  can  be  obtuned  just  as  quickly  as 
t}rro8ine;  the  former  bdng  easily  recognized  by  the  violet  color  which  is 
formed  when  bromine  water  and  acetic  acid  are  added  to  the  digesting 
liquid.  The  remaining  amino  acids  are  obtained  later  on.  This  has  been 
successfully  proved  in  the  case  of  glutamic  acid.  The  following  per- 
centages of  the  total  amount  of  this  amino  acid  occurring  in  edestin,  were 
obtained: 


Time  of  digestion 


1  day. 
4.3 


2  days. 
7.4 


3  days. 
10.9 


8  days. 
31.1 


IS  days. 
60.3 


Alanine,  leucine,  amino-valeric  acid,  and  aspartic  acid,  acted  in  the 
same  manner;  while  a-proline  and  phenylalanine  could,  in  no  case,  be 
separated  from  a  digesting  fluid. 

The  following  observations  have  given  us  an  explanation  of  this  peculiar 
behavior:  ^  If  we  digest  casein,  edestin,  serum-globulin,  ^g-albumin, 
hemoglobin,  or  fibrin  with  pancreatin,'  or  even  with  pancreatic  juice,  we 
obtain  all  the  mono-amino  and  di-amino  acids  in  the  digesting  mixture, 
with  the  exception  of  proline  and  phenylalanine.  These  amino  acids  do 
not  occur,  or,  if  so,  only  in  minute  quantities,  even  when  tryptic  digestion 
precedes  that  of  the  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.'  Now  we  can  precipitate 
even  from  a  greatly  diluted  digesting  mixture,  by  means  of  phoepho- 
tungstic  acid,  a  product  which  apparently  is  a  mixture  of  highly  compli- 
cated compounds.  It  sometimes  gives  the  biuret  reaction;  then  agidn, 
no  result  is  obtained  —  according  to  the  time  of  digestion.  No  free  amino 
acids  can  be  isolated  from  this  product,  although  we  can  obtain  such  by 
hydrolysis  with  fuming  hydrochloric  or  25  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
presence  of  small  amounts  of  alanine,  leucine,  aspartic  acid,  and  glutamic 
acid,  we  obtain  large  amounts  of  a-proline  and  phenylalanine;  and,  in 
those  proteins  containing  glycocoll,  even  this  amino  acid,  in  amounts 
approximating  those  contained  in  the  protein  in  question.  The  proteins 
evidently  contain  groups  which  resist  the  action  of  ferments.  Of 
especial  interest  is  the  fact  that  here  also  the  rate  at  which  the  individual 
amino  acids  are  separated  varies. 

From  these  investigations  it  is  clear  that  fermentative  decomposition  is  a 
progressive  one.     An  immediate  disruption  of  the  protein  does  not  occur. 


»  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  39,  81  (1903). 

'  A  commercial  preparatioa  of  pepsin  was  used  in  this  exp>eriment,  consequently 
impure.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  latter  disintegrated  albumin  more  thmn  the  gastrie 
Juice  alone  would  do. 

'  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  40,  215  (1903). 
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The  following  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  the  hydroljrsis  brought  about 
by  means  of  the  pancreatic  ferment,  trypsin: 

Protein 


/Peptonesv 


A  mixture  of  complicated  compounds 
composed  of  various  amino  acids. 
"  Polypeptides." 


Tyrosine,  tryptophane,  cystine,  alan- 
ine, aminovaleric  acid,  leucine, 
aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid,  histi- 
dine,  lysine,  and  arginine. 


The  product  consisting  of  amino  acids  still  combined  with  one  another, 
and  which  may  for  the  present  be  designated  as  ''  polypeptides,"  is  dif- 
ferent in  the  case  of  different  proteins.  In  the  case  of  edestin  the  amount 
is  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  casein,  and  that  obtained  from  the  latter 
is  less  than  from  serum-globulin. 

From  the  investigations  of  Abderhalden  and  Reinbold,^  it  has  been 
clearly  shown  that,  even  the  peptones,  which  still  give  the  characteristic 
red  biuret  reaction,  do  not  immediately  break  down  into  amino  acids. 
There  are  certainly  intermediate  products  between  the  peptones  and  the 
amino  acids.  Here,  again,  the  progressive  decomposition  is  clearly 
evident.  Doubtless  the  simpler  peptides,  which  we  will  shortly  discuss, 
also  ap{>ear  as  intermediate  products.     We  shall  return  to  this  shortly. 

The  most  important  result  obtained  from  these  investigations  is,  that 
the  amino  acids,  which  split  off  from  albumin  by  the  action  of  alkalies  and 
acids,  are  already  formed  in  the  albumin  molecule  and  are  not  formed  by 
a  secondary  process;  and,  further,  that  in  spite  of  the  early  appearance  of 
crystalline  cleavage-products,  the  fermentative  decomposition  need  not 
necessarily  be  far  advanced.  All  the  tyrosine  occurring  in  a  digesting 
mixture  can  be  detected,  even  if,  for  instance,  only  seven  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  glutamic  acid  occurring  in  the  albumin  has  been  set  free. 

Besides  pepsin  and  trypsin,  we  have  to  consider  erepsin,  which  occurs  in 
the  alimentary  tract  as  an  albumin-splitting  ferment,  and  has  been  isolated 
by  0.  Cohnheim.*  It  does  not  act  on  the  proteins  themselves,  but  only 
on  their  decomposition  products,  the  peptones.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this   rule  are  casein,  protamines,  and   histons;   these  are  attacked 


*  Loe.  cU, 

>  O.  Gohnheim:  Z.  phyaol.  Chem.  88,  451  (1901);  86,    134  (1902). 
fMtf.  86,  419  (1902). 


Cf.  also  a 
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by  erepsin.  The  decomposition  products  are  the  same  as  those  produced 
by  trypsin.  At  present  it  is  difficult  to  pass  judgment  on  the  actual 
existence  of  this  ferment.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Yemen/ 
it  occurs  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
all  tissues.  It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  proteolytic  ferments 
should  be  considered  as  homogeneous  or  as  mixtures  of  ferments  of  differ- 
ent individual  functions.  It  is  not  unreasonable '  to  assume  that  for  each 
protein,  or  for  a  class  of  these  substances,  a  special  series  of  ferments  exists. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  easily  imagine  that  one  ferment  follows 
another,  step  by  step,  in  the  decomposition,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
true  with  the  carbohydrates,  in  which  case  diastase  decomposes  them 
only  to  the  maltose  stage,  leaving  the  latter  to  be  further  acted  upon  by 
maltase.' 

As  a  matter  of  course,  proteolytic  ferments  must  also  be  active  in  the 
tissues  and  cells,  and  many  observations  indicate  that  the  action  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  trypsin.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  animal  ceUs,  but 
also  to  those  of  plants.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  ferment  papayotin 
occurring  in  the  milk  of  the  melon,  Carica  papaya.  It  quickly  dissolves 
albumin.  Its  action  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  trypsin.^  Other 
active  ferments  have  also  been  isolated  from  various  plants,  as,  for  instance, 
from  the  sap  of  the  fig-tree,  Ficus  carica,  and  macrocarpa.  Other  plants, 
like  the  banana,  are  credited  with  possessing  a  ferment  analogous  to 
pepsin. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  those  plants  which  also  secrete  ferments 
externally  which  correspond  to  the  digestive  fluids  characteristic  of  the 
animal  organism.  They  constitute  the  large  group  of  carnivorous  plants. 
We  will  mention  merely  the  Drosera  and  Pinguicula,  growing  in  peat 
bogs;  and  the  varieties  of  Utricidaria  inhabiting  brooks  and  stagnant 
pools.  The  Nepente  species,  Dioncea  muscipida,  act  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
is  still  a  question  whether  the  action  of  the  ferment  produced  is  analogous 
to  that  of  pepsin  or  to  that  of  trypsin.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the 
fermentative  action  of  Nepente  is  due  to  bacteria. 

In  the  cryptogams  the  proteolytic  ferments  are  also  widely  distributed, 
and  in  many  cases  have  been  detected. 

Before  discussing  the  manner  in  which  the  fundamental  constituents  of 
the  albumins  are  combined,  we  must  devote  a  little  attention  to  several 
other  substances  which  occur  among  the  cleavage-products  of  the  protwis, 

»  n.  M.  Vernon:  J.  Physiol.  32,  33  (1904);  33,  81  (1905). 
'  Cf.  Lecture  on  Ferment*. 

*  a.  W.  M.  Baylias  and  E.  H.  Starling:  J.  Physiol.  29,  174  (1903).  K.  llayB:  Z. 
physiol.  Chem.  38,  428  (1903).  L.  PoIIak:  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  6, 95  (1904).  K.  KiMel: 
Pfluger's  Arch.  108,  334  (1905). 

*  O.  Emmeriing:  Ber.  36,  695  (1902). 
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but  which,  nevertheless,  probably  do  not  occur  as  a  constituent  of  the 
original  molecule. 

Amongst  these  is  levcinimide.     It  is  an  anhydride  of  leucine,  and  is  3-6, 
di-isobutyl,  2-5,  di-acipiperazine: 

C4H9  .  CH .  NH .  CO 


Ao. 


NH  .  CH .  C4H9 


Ritthausen^  first  observed  this  in  an  acid  hydrolysis.  Cohn'  also 
described  it.  Salaskin  and  Kowalewsky  *  recently  even  separated  it, 
although  only  in  minute  quantity,  from  peptic  and  tr3rptic  digestion.*  It 
has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  leucinimide  occurs  as  such  in  the 
albumin  molecule.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  formed  by  a  secondary  process, 
perhaps  from  a  leucyHeucine. 

Pyroracemic  acid,  CH3 .  CO .  COOH,  discovered  by  M6mer,'  is  un- 
questionably formed  by  a  secondary  reaction.  It  is  probably  produced 
from  alanine,  serine,  or  cystine.  The  origin  of  a-thiolactic  acid,  discovered 
by  Suter,*  is  problematical.  It  may  possibly  be  derived  from  cystine, 
although  this  has  the  thio  group  in  the  P  position.  Ornithine,  which  is 
certainly  a  secondary  decomposition  product,  is  derived  from  arginine. 

The  albumins  quickly  undergo  putrefaction.^  They  are  also  decomposed 
by  bacteria  in  the  intestines.  It  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  compounds  formed  in  this  manner.  They  are  all  related  to  the  amino 
acids  already  mentioned.  The  bacteria  decompose  the  albumin  in  the 
same  manner  as  do  the  proteolytic  ferments,  especially  trypsin.  Peptones, 
imd  finally  amino  acids,  are  produced. 

■  Rttthauaen:  Die  EtweiaskOiper  der  Getreidearten,  Bonn,  1872. 

*  R.  Cohn:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  22,  153  (1896-07);  20,  283  (1900). 

*  8.  Salaskin  and  K.  Kowalewsky:  ibid.  38,  567  (1903). 

*  Tlie  author  has  himself  also  tried  to  isolate  leucinimide  from  peptic  and  tiyptio 
^Bgestkm  products,  but  in  vain.  Something  went  into  solution  in  the  acetic  ether.  Its 
easy  aolubifity  in  dilute  hydrochlorio  acid  showed  that  it  was  not  leucinimide.  He, 
however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  about  one  per  cent  of  leucinimide  by  hydrolysing 
CMiein  with  25  per  cent  sulphuric  acid. 

*  K.  A.  H.  MOmer:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  121  (1904). 

*  8uter:  ibid,  20,  564  and  577  (1895);  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  8,  184  (1902).  K.  A.  H. 
Meyraer:  Z.  physioL  Chem.  42,  365  (1904). 

'  E.  and  H.  Salkowsld:  Z.  physiol.  Cliem.  8,  417  (1884);  ibid,  0,  8  (1884);  0,  491 
(1886);  87,  302  (1899).  N.  Nencki:  Ber.  7,  1593  (1874);  8,  336  (1875);  10,  1032  (1877); 
J.  pr.  diem.  26,  47  (1882);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  4,  371  (1880);  Z.  med.  Wiss.  1878,  47. 
Nencki:  Opera  omnia,  vol.  i,  pp.  92,  113,  144,  244,  246,  674,  537,  354,  418,  etc. 
E.  Baumann:  Ber.  12,  1450  (1879);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  4,  304  (1880);  6,  183  (1882);  7, 
282  and  553  (1895).  E.  Baumann  and  L.  Brieger:  ibid,  S,  149  and  284  (1879).  L. 
Bfiflger:  J.  pr.  Chem.  17,  124  (1877);  Ber.  10,  1027  (1877);  12,  1986  (1879);  Z. 
phynoL  Chem.  2,  241  (1878);  S,  134  (1879);  4,  414  (1880);  6,  366  (1881).  Cf .  also  U 
Bn^Ker:  Die  Plomatne,  Berlin,  1888. 
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The  decompoeition,  however,  does  not  end  here.  The  baeteriA  break 
these  down  in  two  directions.  On  one  hand  thejr  split  off  the  amino 
acids.  Simple  acids  remain:  acetic  acid  is  produced  from  glycocoll;  pro- 
pionic acid  from  alanine;  valeric  acid  from  amino-valeric  acid;  etc.  The 
d-amino-valeric  acid,  found  in  putrefying  mixtures,  may  be  produced 
from  ornithine,  or  by  splitting  off  the  pyrrole  ring  from  a-pyrrolidine- 
carboxylic  acid.  Tartaric  acid,  phenyl-propionic  acid,  p-hydroxjrphenyl- 
propionic  acid,  and  skatole-acetic  acid  are  also  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
carbon  dioxide  is  split  off  from  the  amino  acids  by  bacterial  action.  This 
process  gives  us  pentamethylenediamine  (cadaverine)  from  l3n3ine;  while 
tetramethylenediamine  (putrescine)  results  from  arginine  and  ornithine. 

From  phenylalanine  we  obtain  phenylethylamine  CeHs.  CH2.  CH2NH2, 
with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide;  and  from  tyrosine,  oxyphenylethyl- 
amine.  As  a  rule  the  decomposition  does  not  stop  at  these  products. 
They  are  oxidized.  We  can  indicate  the  further  destruction  of  tyrosine 
(p-hydroxyphenyl-amino-propionic  acid)  as  follows: 

p-hydroxyphenyl-amino-propionic  acid  C6H4 .  OH .  CH2.  CH.NH2.COOH 
p-hydroxyphenyl-propionic  acid  C6H4 .  OH .  CHa.  CH2.COOH 

p-hydroxyphenyl-acetic  acid  C6H4 .  OH .  CH2.  COOH 

p-hydroxymandelic  acid  C6H4 .  OH .  CH(OH)  .  COOH 

p-cresol  C6H4 .  OH .  CHs 

phenol  CeHs .  OH 

In  an  analogous  manner  phenylalanine  (phenyl-amino-propionic  acid) 
breaks  down  through  phenyl-propionic  acid  and  phenyl-acetic  acid. 
Tryptophane  (skatole-amino-acetic  acid)  gives  skatole-acetic  acid,  skatole- 
carbonic  acid,  skatole  and  indole.  We  shall  meet  with  phenol,  skatole, 
and  indole  in  the  animal  organism.  They  are  produced  in  intestinal 
putrefaction,  and  appear  in  the  urine  combined  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  liberated  from  cystine. 


LECTURE  IX. 

ALBUMINS  OR  PROTEINS. 
III. 
Ck>MPosinoN  OF  Individual  Proteins.    Constitution. 

In  the  formation  of  proteins,  the  amino  acids  alone  participate,  as  far 
as  we  know,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  amino-hexose,  glucosamine, 
which  occurs  in  many  varieties  of  albumin.    The  number  of  these  amino 
acids  already  discovered  is  very  large.    It  includes  the  following:  glycocoll, 
alanine,  amino-valeric  acid,  leucine,  isoleucine,  a-pyTrolidine-carboxylic 
acid  (proline),  oxypyxrolidine-carboxy lie  acid  (oxyproline),  serine,  phenyl- 
alanine, glutamic  acid,  aspartic  acid,  tyrosine,  cjrstine,  tryptophane,  lysine, 
histidine,  arginine,  and  diaminotrihydroxydodecoic  acid.     It  is  of  chief 
interest  to  learn  whether  the  proteins,  at  present  known,  contain  the  same 
fundamental  substances,  or  whether  specific  groups  of  proteins  are  char- 
acterized by  their  content  of  individual  amino  acids.     Another  matter  of 
considerable  importance  is  the  relative  quantity  of  the  different  amino 
acids,  occurring  in  the  proteins.     It  is  possible  that  the  differences  between 
the  various  proteins  are  due  to  varying  relations  of  the  quantities  of 
individual  amino  acids  present.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  know  the   quantitative  amounts  of   these  con- 
stituents of  the  albumins  for  use  in  further  work  on  this  subject.    We 
should  like  to  know  how  great  a  portion  of  the  whole  albumin  molecule 
is  already  understood.    Unfortunately,  we  have  no  quantitative  method 
for  estimating  the  amino  acids.    True,  we  can  estimate  very  exactly  some 
<rf  the  cleavage-products,  like  tyrosine  and  glutamic  acid,  but  for  the 
'owunder  of  the  amino  acids  we  can  only  estimate  the  approximate 
•oiounts.     Our  knowledge  concerning  protein  formation  was,  until  re- 
®^tly,  very  limited. 

Although  various  amino  acids  had  been  isolated,  and  the  quantitative 

'^Ations  of  lysine,  arginine,  and  histidine  in  different  albumin  molecules 

*^  been  established,  through  the  researches  of  A.  Kossel,  investigators  as 

•  nUe  attempted  only  to  prepare  the  proteins  in  as  pure  a  form  as  possible, 

^d  to  classify  them  according  to  their  elementary  composition.     A  tum- 

^^"Point  in  the  whole  chemistry  of  the  albumins  was  reached  when  E. 

. j^Her  *  introduced  a  new  method  for  isolating  the  amino  acids.     Briefly, 

^  process  consists  in  forming  the  esters  of  the  mono-amino  acids,  and 

^  FkMfaer:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  33,  151  (1901). 
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separating  them  by  fractional  distillation.  The  amino  acids  are  then  re- 
covered by  saponifying  the  amino  acid  esters.  On  account  of  considerable 
differences  in  the  boiling-points  of  these  esters,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  by 
mere  distillation  a  fairly  satisfactory  complete  separation  of  the  amino 
acids.  With  the  help  of  this  method  a  considerable  number  of  protein 
substances  have  been  carefully  examined.  We  will  give  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  the  results  thus  arranged  according  to  the  classification 
previously  given.  It  may  be  said  that  the  amounts  of  amino  acids 
indicated,  represent  the  minimum  values.  As  the  various  proteins  were 
all  analyzed  under  the  same  conditions,  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  com- 
pare the  individual  proteins  according  to  their  percentages  of  mono- 
amino  acids.  The  vdues  given  are  all  based  on  100  grams  of  ash-free 
material,  dried  at  100  degrees. 

1.  THE  ALBUMIN  GROUP. 


Glycocoll .  .  . 
Alanine  .  .  . 
Leucine  .  .  . 
a  -Proline  .  . 
Phenylalanine 
Glutamic  acid 
Aspartic  acid 
Cystine  .  .  . 
Serine  .... 
Tyrosine  .  .  . 
Tryptophane . 


Serum- 

En- 

albumin.' 

albumin.' 

0. 

0. 

2.7 

8.1 

20.0 

7.1 

1.0 

2.25 

3.1 

4.4 

7.7 

8.0 

3.1 

1.5 

2.3 

0.2 

0.6 

2.1 

i.i 

present 

present 

'  E.  Abderhalden:  tlrid,  37,  495  (1903). 

»  E.  Abderiialden  and  F.  Pregyl:  ibid.  46,  24  (1905). 

2.  THE  GLOBULIN  GROUP. 


Serum- 
globulin.^ 


Edestin 

from 

hemp-wed.^ 


Edestin 

firom 

ootton-fleed.* 


Clycocoll 

Alanine 

Aminovaleric  acid 

Leucine 

a  -Proline 

Phenylalanine  .  . 
Glutamic  acid  .  . 
Aspartic  acid   .   .   , 

Cystine 

Serine 

Tyrosine 

Tryptophane  .  .  , 
Oxyproline  .   .   .   . 

Lysine , 

Arginine 

Histidine 


3.5 
2.2 
present 
18.7 
2.8 
3.8 
8.5' 
2.5 
0.7 

'2.'5 
present 


3.8 

3.6 

present 

20.9 

1.7 

2.4 

6.3 

4.5 

0.25 

0.33 

2.1 
present 

2.0 

1.0 

1.7 
11.1 


1.2 

4.5 

present 

15.5 

2.3 

3.9 
17.2 

2.0 

*0.'4 

2.3 

present 


2.5 
4.S 

O.S 
12. » 

2.a 

4.0 

13. 0 
3.3 

d."a 

1.0 


»  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem,  44,  17  (1905). 

>  E.  Abderhalden  and  F.  Samuely:  ibid,  46,  193  (1905). 

*  E.  Abderhalden:  ibid.  37,  499  (1903);  40,  249  (1903). 

«  E.  Abderhalden  and  O.  Rostoski:  ibid.  44,  265  (1905). 

*  E.  Abderhalden  and  B.  Reinhold:  t&uf.  44,  2S4  (1905). 
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a.  OBOUP  OF  THE  PLANT-CASEINS,  PHYTOVITELLINS,  LEGUMIN8,  ETC. 


Ftotelns  soluble 

in  alcohol. 

Oonglutln 

»         ■   « 

Albumin 

from 

from 

GUadln' 

Lupinus  sesds.* 

Pine  seeds.* 

from 

Zein.' 

wbett  flour. 

not 

OlyeocoU     .... 

0.9 

0.8 

1.0 

0.6 

Aljuiiiie 

2.7 

0.5 

2.5 

2.8 

1.8 

Aminovalerio  aoid 

0.33 

present 

1.1 

1.0 

present 

Leucine 

6.0 

11.2 

6.75 

8.2 

6.2 

«-ProUne    .... 

2.4 

1.5 

2.6 

2.3 

2.8 

PhenylaUnine  .   . 

2.6 

7.0 

3.1 

2.0 

1.2 

Olutiunie  acid   .   . 

37.5 

11.8 

19.5 

16.3 

7.8 

Aspanieacid     .  . 

1.3 

1.0 

3.0 

4.0 

1.8 

Serine 

0.12 

... 

present 

... 

present 

Tyroeine 

2.4 

10. 1» 

2.1 

2.8 

1.7 

Tryptophane.  .  . 

about  1.0 

present 

present 

Lysine 

0. 

0. 

2.1 

5.5 

0.25 

Arginine 

3.4     * 

1.82     • 

6.6      • 

4.6       ' 

10.9      • 

HiBtidine    .... 

1.7    J 

0.81    J 

0.65   ] 

1.1      J 

0.62  ) 

*  E.  Abderfaalden  and  F.  Samuely:  Z.  physioL  Chem.  44,  276  (1005) 

*  L.  Langstein:  Md.  37,  508  (1903). 

*  F.  Kutacher:  ibid.  88,  111  (1903). 

«  A.  Koeeel  and  F.  Kutacher:  ibid.  36,  165  (1900). 

*  E.  Abderhalden  and  J.  B.  Herrick:  ibid.  46,  479  (1905). 
«  E.  Scfaulae  and  £.  Wintentein:  ibid.  33,  547  (1901). 

«  E.  Abderhalden  and  B.  Babkin:  ibid.  47  (1906). 

*  Abdeihaklen  and  T^ruiichi:  ibid.  46,  473  (1905). 


4.  GROUP  OF  FIBRINOGENS  AND  FIBRINS.* 


Glyeoeoll 3.0 

Alanine 3.6 

Aminovaleric  acid 1.0 

Leucine     15.0 

o-Proline 3.6 

Phenylalanine 2.5 

Glutamic  acid 10.4 

A^Mikrtieaoid      2.0 

Serine 0.8 

lyroeine 3.5 

Tryptophane present 


>  Abderfaalden  and  Voitinovid : 
Dim.  Beriia,  1006. 


Z.  phyriol.  Chem.  58,  868  (1907).    Gf .  aim  A. 
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LECTURE  EX. 
6*  GROUP  OF  mJCLEO-ALBUlONS. 


goal'!  milk.* 


GlycocoU 

Alanine 

Aminovalerio  meid 

Leucine 

a-Proline 

Phenylalanine 

Glutamic  acid 

Aspartic  acid 

Cystine 

Serine 

Tyrosine 

Tryptophane     

Diaminotrihydroxydodecoio  acid 

Hydroxyproline 

Lysine     

Arginine      

Histidine 


>  a.  also  E.  Abderiialden:  loc.  cU,  and  E.  Fischer:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  88,  151  (1901). 
»  K.  A.  H.  M6mer:  ibid.  34,  207  (1901^)2). 

•  E.  Fischer:  ibid.  39,  155  (1903). 

«  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderiialden:  ibid.  42,  540  (1904). 

•  E.  Hart:  ibid.  23,  347  (1901).      ' 

•  E.  Abderiialden  and  A.  Schittenhekn:  ibid.  47,  1906. 


0. 
1.5 

7!4 
4.6 
S.75 
IS.O 
l.S 


4.95 

present 
present 


5.  GROUP  OF  THE  HISTONS. 


Hlston 
fh>m  the  thy- 
moidgUod.' 


Olobiii 

firoiD  Ozy* 

bemorlobln  of 

ibebocse.* 


GlycocoU  .  .  . 
Alanine  .  .  .  . 
Leucine  .  .  .  . 
a-Proline  .  .  . 
Phenylalanine 
Glutamic  acid  . 
Aspartic  acid  . 
Cystine     .   .   .   . 

Serine 

Tr>'ptophane  .  . 
Tyrosine  .  .  .  . 
fly  droxy  proline 

Lysine 

Arfrinine  .  .  .  . 
Histidine.   •  .  . 


0.5 
3.5 
11.8 
1.5 
2.2 
0.5 
not  found 


5.S 

15.5 
1.5 


0. 
4.S 

29.0 
S.3 
4.S 

1.7 
4.4 

0.3 
0.5 


1.5 
1.5 
4.3 
5.4 

11.0 


>  E.  Abderhalden  and  P.  Rona:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  41,  278  (1904). 
*  E.  Abderiialden:  ibid.  37,  484  (1903).    d.  also  E.  Fischer  and  E.  AbdeiliAldflD: 
ibid.  36,  208  (1902). 
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7.  GROUP  OP  THE  PROTAMINES. 

The  protamines,  as  we  have  ahready  mentioned,  have  been  very  carefully 
studied  by  A.  Kossel  and  his  students.  They  are  mainly  composed  of 
di-amino  acids.  It  is  only  recently  that  mono-amino  acids  have  been 
detected  in  the  protamines.  A.  Kossel  ^  states  that  the  protamines  con- 
tain only  small  quantities  of  specific  mono-amino  acids.  An  observa- 
tion somewhat  at  variance  with  this,  was  made'  in  a  very  carefully 
purified  sample  of  salmine,  but  this  may  be  explained  perhaps  by  an 
immature  condition  of  the  testes  from  which  the  preparation  was  obtained. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  amoimts  of 
di-amino  acids  isolated  from  the  proteins  in  the  testes  of  the  salmon 
depend  on  the  maturity  of  the  latter.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
protamines,  which  evidently  can  be  traced  back  to  the  proteins  of 
the  muscles,  are  formed  from  histons,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
transition  stage  in  the  transformation  from  the  proteins  of  the  muscles 
to  the  protamines.  The  salmine  investigated  contained  alanine,  leucine, 
and  a-proline,  while  phenylalanine  and  aspartic  acid  were  also,  undoubt- 
edly, present. 

Koasel  and  his  students  give  the  following  amino  acids  as  the  constituents 
of  the  protamines: 


In  100  grama  of  Albumin  are  present 

Arginine. 

Lysine. 

Hlatidine. 

Alanine. 

Salmino 

82.2 
62.5 

+ 

58.2 

4.9 

+ 

gma. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

0. 

12.0 
28.8 

4- 

gma, 

0. 

0. 

? 

0. 
12.9 

0. 

0. 

CluDeine 

4- 

Cjclopteiine 

Seom  >riiie 

Sturine      

Cjrprinine 

Cyprinine  II 

- 

Salmine  .  . 
Clupeine  .  . 
Cjrelopterine 
Mombrine  . 
Sturine  .  .  . 
Cjrprinine  .  . 
<^rprininell 


In  100  grams  of  Albumin  are  present 


Amino- 
valerlc 
acid. 


4.3  gms. 


a-Proline. 


ll.Ogms. 


Tsrrotine. 


8.0  gmB. 
traces 


Trypto- 
phane. 


Serine. 


7.8 


*  a.  A.  Koeeel:  Z.  phyaiol.  Chem.  40,  311  (1903).    A.  Koaael  and  H.  D.  Dakin:  xbid. 
40,  666  (1904);  41.  407  (1904). 

*  £.  Abderhalden:  ibid.  41,  55  (1904). 
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8.  GROUP  OF  ALBUMINOIDS. 


Silk 
Ebroin.' 

Edertin.* 

Kentin 
from 
horn.' 

Kenlln 

ftooB  hon^ 

halr.» 

Kntia 
fktNn 

fO0»- 

fWthSB.* 

Glycocoll 

36.0 

25.75 

0.34 

4.7 

2.0 

Alanine 

21.0 

6.« 

1.2 

1.5 

1.8 

Aminovalerio  acid  .  . 

0. 

1.0 

5.7 

0.9 

0.5 

a-Proline 

present ' 

1.7 

3.6 

3.4 

3.5 

Leucine 

1.5 

21.4 

18.3 

7.1 

8.0 

Phenylalanine     .   .   . 

1.5 

3.9 

3.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Glutamic  acid  .... 

0. 

0.8 

3.0 

3.7 

2,Z 

Aspartio  acid  .... 

present 

probably 
present 

2.5 

0.3 

1.1 

Cystine 

"~ 

"~ 

very  much  • 

over  10  per 
cent* 

— 

Serine 

1.6« 

~ 

0.7 

0.0 

0.4 

Tyrosine 

10.5 

0.34  • 

4.0 

3.2 

3.6 

Lysine 

in  small 
amounts 

t 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Arginine 

1.0 

0.3» 

2.25 

— 

— 

Hlstidine 

in  small 
amounts 

~" 

•~ 

"~ 

-^ 

Silk 
Oelatiii.** 


Glycocoll 

Alanine 

Aminovaleric  acid 

Leucine 

a-Proline  .... 
Phenylalanine  .  . 
Glutamic  acid  .  . 
Aspartic  acid     .   . 

Cystine 

Serine 

Tyrosine 

Tryptophane  .   .   . 

Lysine 

Arginine 

Histidine  .... 
Hydroxyproline    . 


»  E.  Fischer  and  A.  Skita:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  33, 177  (1901). 
»  E.  Fischer:  iWrf.  39,  155  (1903). 

*  Fischer  and  Skita:  Und.  35,  221  (1902). 

«  E.  Abderhalden  and  A.  Schittenhehn:  ibid.  41,  293  (1904). 
»  H.  Schwarz:  Urid.  18,  487  (1894). 

*  A.  Kossel  and  F.  Kutscher:  ibid.  26,  551  (1898). 

'  E.  Fischer  and  T.  DOrpinghaus:  ibid.  36,  462  (1902). 
■  K.  A.  H.  M6mer:  28,  595  (1899);  34,  207  (1901-02). 

*  E.  Abderhalden  and  H.  0.  Wells:  ibid.  46,  31  (1905). 

*•  E.  Abderhalden  and  E.  R.  LeCount:  ibid.  46,  40  (1905). 

"  E.  Fischer,  P.  A.  Levene,  and  R.  H.  Aders:  ibid.  36,  70  (1902). 

«>  E.  Fischer:  ibid.  36,  221  (1902). 

tf  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  42,  540  (1904). 

"  E.  Hart:  ibid.  23,  347  (1901). 

^  E.  Fischer:  ibid.  36,  221  (1902). 
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A  ^anoe  at  the  composition  of  the  different  kinds  of  proteins  shows  that 
they  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  protamines,  contain  the  same  funda* 
mraital  constituents.  Occasionally  one  or  another  amino  acid  is  absent; 
thus,  glyoocoll  does  not  occur  in  egg-  or  serum-albumin;  lysine  is  absent 
in  the  plant  albumins  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol;  tyrosine  and  trypto- 
phane in  gelatin.  If  we  compare  the  relative  amounts  of  the  various 
amino  acids  occurring  in  the  individual  proteins,  we  notice  appreciable 
differences.  This  is  especially  striking  if  we  compare  the  individual 
groups.  In  the  first  place  we  notice  the  varying  proportions  of  the 
mono-  and  di-amino  acids  that  go  to  make  up  the  individual  proteins. 
The  latter  are  very  strongly  represented  in  the  protamines,  and  least  so 
among  the  albuminoids.  Between  these  two  extremes  we  find  the  com- 
mon albumins  and  the  histons.  Very  noticeable  is  the  predominance  of 
spedal  mono-amino  acids,  e.g.,  glutamic  acid  and  leucine  in  the  albumins 
present  in  the  seeds  of  plants.  It  constitutes  one-third  of  gliadin. 
If  we  compare  the  individual  groups  of  proteins  among  themselves,  we 
find  in  many  cases  a  very  general  similarity.  Thus,  glycocoU  is  absent 
in  egg-albumin  and  serum-albumin,  whereas  the  globulins  invariably  con- 
tain it.  We  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  classify  chemically  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  different  proteins.  The  fact  that  they  all  contain  the  same 
fimdamental  constituents  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  understand  their  trans- 
formations in  the  animal  organism. 

Although  the  complete  hydrolysis  of  itself  serves  to  give  us  a  fairly 
eomprehensive  knowledge  of  the  amino  acids  participating  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  albumins,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  give  us  any  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  substances  are  united.  Until  recently  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  split  off  complexes  from  the  proteins,  and  to  identify 
positively  individual  compounds  containing  only  a  part  of  the  total  amino 
acids.  We  are  certainly  justified  in  concluding  that  the  albumoses  have  a 
lower  molecular  weight  than  the  original  proteins,  and  that  the  peptones 
arc,  without  doubt,  to  be  considered  as  still  lower  cleavage-products.  Up 
to  the  present  time  the  albumoses  and  peptones  have  been  grouped  almost 
entirely  according  to  their  limits  of  precipitation  and  solubility.  Only  in 
specific  cases  have  they  been  characterized  by  the  absence  of  a  definite 
amino  acid,  or  by  an  excess  of  such.  Recently  M.  Siegfried  and  his 
students  have  tried  to  obtain  products  by  cautious  hydrolysis  of  some 
ot  the  albuminous  substances  which  would  contain  only  a  part  of  the 
amino  acids  occurring  in  the  original  protein.  Siegfried^  has  described 
several  such  products.     He  calls  them  kyrines.    It  is  at  present  impossible 

'  Siegfried:  Ber.  math-physikal.  Kl.  klg.  B&chflischen  Gesel.  Wias.  Leipzig,  Sitzung  II. 
m.  p.  63, 1903;  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  38,  250  (1903);  43,  46  (1904);  43,  44  (1904).  a. 
sbo  C.  Bockel:  Md,  88,  289  (1903).  T.  R.  Kruger:  ibid.  38,  320  (1903).  W.  Scheer- 
BMner:  Md.  41,  68  (1904).    Z.  H.  Skraup  and  R.  Zwerger:  Monatah.  26,  1403  (1905). 
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to  say  whether  they  are  individual  substances  or  mixtures.  Thus  far  t 
study  has  not  helped  our  knowledge  regarding  the  construction  of  the  f 
min  molecule.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  product  obtained  by  J 
Fischer  and  Emil  Abderhalden  by  means  of  tryptic  digestion,  which 
not  giye  the  biuret  reaction  and  was  designated  as  "  polypeptide,"  re 
sents  a  cleavage  product  of  a  lower  order  of  magnitude  than  the  peptc 
It  is  very  probably  a  mixture  of  various  decomposition  products, 
reason  why  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  an  idea  of  the  struc 
of  albumin  by  means  of  partial  decomposition,  is  due  to  the  fact  that ' 
the  large  number  of  amino  acids  we  should  necessarily  expect  to  fii 
great  many  different  decomposition  products.  For  instance,  in  a  di{ 
ing  mixture  we  find,  besides  peptones  and  free  amino  acids,  other  cleavi 
products  which  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction.  As  it  is  almost  impose 
to  separate  the  amino  acids  already  known  from  such  a  mixture,  it  is,  Ui 
fore,  natural  to  expect,  considering  our  unf amiliarity  with  the  hi^er  c 
plexes,  that  we  can  hardly  hope  to  isolate  them  in  a  satisfactory  mam 

Recognizing  this  fact,  Emil  Fischer  *  recently  began  to  investigate 
constitution  of  the  albumins  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint, 
chose  the  synthetic  method.  By  linking  the  amino  acids  together,  e 
pounds  must  necessarily  result  which  bear  some  relation  to  the  albun 
After  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  these  synthetic  i 
stances,  it  should  be  possible  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  produce  an 
gous  compounds  from  the  albumins.  We  may  say,  at  the  start,  that  I 
Fischer's  early  expectations  have  already  been  partially  realized.  Vi 
the  constitution  of  albumin  was,  until  recently,  very  much  in  darkness, 
can  now  thank  Emil  Fischer  and  his  students  for  their  extensive  resean 
toward  solving  this  problem.  Emil  Fischer's  work  will,  undoubte 
constitute  the  foundations  of  both  the  chemistry  and  the  biologj 
the  albumins.  We  must  return  to  it  in  all  phases  of  the  question, 
shall,  therefore,  only  briefly  outline  its  fundamental  characteristics  he 

Emil  Fischer  started  with  the  assumption  that  the  amino  acids  m 
albumins  were  combined  in  the  form  of  an  amide-linking.  He  has  sh 
that  the  amino  acids  possess  the  ability  of  easily  combining  among  tl 
selves,  thereby  splitting  off  water,  the  amino  group  of  one  amino 
reacting  with  the  carboxyl  group  of  another.  The  simplest  represent! 
of  this  class  of  compounds,  glycyl-glycine,  is  produced  in  the  follow 
manner: 

NH2.CH2.COOH    +    HNH.CH2.COOH    — H2O 

> ^ /        * ^ * 

Glycocoll  Glycocoll 

=  NH2  .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH2  .  COOH 
> ..^ _«^ 

Glycyl-glycine 


*  a.  E.  Fischer:  Ber.  39,  530  (1906). 
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In  the  same  way  we  can  conceive  a  combination  of  two  alanine  mole- 
cules forming  alanyl-alanine;  from  two  leucine  molecules  we  obtain  leucyl* 
leucine,  etc.  Emil  Fischer  has  called  this  whole  class  of  compounds 
**  peptides."  Just  as  the  carbohydrates  are  divided  into  mono-,  di-,  tri-, 
or  polysaccharides,  so  Emil  Fischer  has  classified  the  peptides  according  to 
the  number  of  amino  acids  participating  in  the  composition  of  the  mole- 
cule as  mono-,  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  penta-,  hexa-,  etc.  and  poly-peptides.  He 
characterizes  them  according  to  the  amino  acids  entering  into  their  com- 
position. We  can  just  as  successfully  unite  two  or  more  different  amino 
acids  as  we  can  two  similar  ones  in  producing  peptides.  Emil  Fischer 
and  his  students  have  already  produced  a  very  large  number  of  such 
chains.  As  examples  of  these  we  mention — Dipeptides:  glycyl-alanine, 
alanyl-glycine,  alanyl-leucine,  leucyl-alanine,  leucyl-glycine,  glycyW 
tyrosine,  glycyl-phenyl-alanin,  leucyl-proline,  prolyl-leucine,  seryl-serine, 
IjrsyUysine,  arginyl-arginine,  histidyl-histidine;  Tripeptides:  leucyl-glycyl- 
glycine,  leucyl-alanyl-alanin;  Tetrapep tides:  dileucyl-glycyl-glycine,  tetra- 
glydne,  dialanyl-c3rstine,  dileucyl-cystine;  Pent a-pep tides:  penta-glycine, 
leucyl-tetraglycine,  etc.  The  number  of  combinations  possible  by  link- 
ing these  amino  acids  together  is  necessarily  very  great.  If  we  also  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  all  of  the  amino  acids,  excepting  glycocoll, 
contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  (isoleucine  has  two  of  them),  the 
possible  number  of  isomeric  combinations  is  still  further  increased.  The 
number  of  individual  optical  isomers,  according  to  van 't  Hoflf's  formula, 
is  represented  by  2",  in  which  n  indicates  the  number  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms  which  in  this  case  —  if  we  neglect  glycine  and  isoglycine  — 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  component  amino  acids. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  idea  of  the  syntheses  of  peptides,  an 
example  of  each  important  method  will  be  briefly  given. 

If  glycocoll  is  converted  into  its  ester,  CH2  .  NH2  .  CO  .  O  .  C2H6,  the 
latter  goes  over  into  glycine  anhydride,  a  diketopiperazine: 

^CHj.CO  ^ 
NH"^  -"NH 

^CO    .CH2''^ 
according  to  the  following  equation:  ^_-     ^^ 

2  NH2 .  CHj .  CO  .  0  .  C2H6  =  2 C2H5OH  +  nh(  j;nh. 

Ethyl  alcohol  CO    .  CH2 

From  this  substance  Emil  Fischer  *  succeeded  in  producing  the  first  and 
simplest  of  the  peptides,  by  the  action  of  dilute  alkali: 
^CHj.CO^ 
NH  (  ,  NH  +  H2O  =  NH2  .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  .CH2  COOH. 

^  CO  .  CHa^ 

Glycine  anhydride  Glycyl-glycine 


>  a,  literature  £.  Fiacher:  Ber.  39,  530  (1906). 
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In  the  same  manner,  although  with  more  difficulty,  alanine  hydr 
gives  us  alanyl-alanine;  while  from  leucinimide  we  get  leucyl-leucine. 

A  second  method  of  coupling  the  amino  acids  consists  in  uniting  th 
with  an  acid  radical  containing  halogen,  and  then  replacing  the  halof 
by  an  NH2  group.  The  following  may  act  as  an  example  of  this  form 
polypeptide  synthesis: 

In  order,  for  instance,  to  produce  glycyl-glycine,  glycocoll  is  caused 
unite  with  chloroacetyl  chloride.    Chloroacetyl-glycine  results: 

CI .  CH2  .CO  .  CI  +  NH2  . CH2  .  COOH  =  CI .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  . CHjCOi 

+  HCl. 
Chloroacetyl  Glycocoll  Chloroacetyl-glycine 

chloride 

If  ammonia  is  allowed  to  act  on  chloroacetyl-glycine,  we  immediat 
obtain  glycyl-glycine: 

CICH2  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH2COOH  +  2  NH3  =  NH4CI  + 

^.  .y  -/ 

Chloroacetyl-glycine 

NH2  .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH2COOH. 


Glycyl-glycine 

We  can  then  take  this  dipeptide,  glycyl-glycine,  treat  it  again  wi 
chloroacetyl  chloride,  thus  adding  another  glycyl  radical  to  it.  Treat! 
the  substance  thus  formed  with  ammonia  gives  us  diglycyl-glycine: 

NH2  .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH2  .  COOH. 

Naturally,  by  following  out  this  same  method,  we  can  use  other  a 
radicals,  thus  introducing  other  amino  acids.  Should  we,  for  instan 
desire  to  produce  alanyl-glycine,  we  start  with  glycocoll  and  bron 
propionyl  chloride,  forming  a-brom-iso-capronyl  chloride,  which  coi 
sponds  to  leucine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  by  following  the  above  method,  it  is  only  poeri 
to  extend  the  chain  in  one  direction,  —  towards  the  amine  group, 
was,  of  course,  also  desirable  to  add  new  amino  acids  to  the  carboxy  si 
This  was  accomplished  by  chlorinating  the  amino  acids.  If  phoephoi 
pentachloride  be  added  to  an  amino  acid  under  definite  conditions,  t 
carboxyl  group  is  changed  into  the  COCl  group.  The  free  amino  acid  al 
combines  at  the  same  time  with  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  add.  T 
hydrochloride  of  the  amino-acid-chloride  results: 

R  .  CH  .  COCl 


i, 


JH2  .  HCl. 

The  peptides  can,  naturally,  be  chlorinated,  and  the  grouping  fartl 
extended.    By  this  means  we  quickly  obtain  long  chains. 
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Ab  an  example  of  the  formation  of  a  polypeptide  by  lengthening  the 

duun  at  the  carboxyl  end,  we  may  cite  the  synthesis  of  leucyl-glycyl- 

gljcine  from  brom-iso-capronyl-glycine-chloride  and  glycine-ethyl-ester. 

Tbe  resulting  brom-iso-capronyl-glycyl-gly cine-ester  is  saponified;  and  the 

tripeptide,  leucyl-glycyl-^ycine,  results  on  treating  this  with  ammonia. 

This,  itaelf,  can  then  be  chlorinated,  and  again  united  with  a  peptide- 

ester,  or  even  with  a  peptide  itself. 

yfe  have  gone  into  the  subject  of  the  synthesis  of  the  peptides  some- 
what in  detail,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  problem.  Synthesis  has 
airways  been  a  great  factor  in  biological-chemical  knowledge.  By  this 
means  the  constitutions  of  many  substances  have  been  determined,  and 
many  debatable  questions  settled.  Synthesis,  as  we  have  seen,  plays  an 
even  more  important  part  in  the  chemistry  of  the  albumins.  With  its 
assistance  we  hope  to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  albumin  molecule, 
and  with  it,  also,  we  expect  to  clear  up  the  questions  relating  to  the  first 
decomposition  products,  —  the  peptones. 

Most  of  these  syntheses  have  been  carried  out  with  inactive  amino  acids. 
The  structure  of  these  peptides  is  definitely  known,  depending  on  the 
naethod  of  procedure.  The  subject  is  not  so  simple  when  we  consider 
its  stereo-chemical  side.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  all  the  amino 
•cids,  excepting  glycocoll,  contain  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  The  num- 
^  of  asymmetric  carbons  in  the  polypeptides,  therefore,  corresponds  to 
the  number  of  amino  acids  combined  in  the  molecule  —  with  the  exception 
^f  glycocoll.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  a  dipeptide  of  the  following  general 
formula, 

NH2  .  CHR  .  0  .  CO  .  NH  .  CHR  .  COOH, 

*^  i«  necessary  to  have,  according  to  van 't  Hoflf 's  formula,  on  account  of 
^he  two  asymmetric  carbon  atoms,  indicated  by  asterisks,  four  different 
•ctive  varieties.  If  we  designate  the  optical  antipodes  by  d  and  l,  the 
following  forms  will  be  possible:  dd,  U,  cB,  Id.  Two  can  produce  a 
'^^^^c  compound  (dd-U)  {dl-ld) .  If  we  start  with  the  racemic  amino 
*^*d8,  as  has  been  very  generally  done,  we  necessarily  expect  to  obtain 
two  isomeric  inactive  compounds.  This,  in  fact,  is  actually  the  case 
^  practice.  Other  complications  also  arise,  as,  for  instance,  when  we 
^^bine  a  racemic  amino  acid  with  an  active  one;  for  example,  in  pre- 
J^^ng  leucyW-tyrosine.  Here  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  cH-leucine, 
^^  on  the  other  i-tyrosine.  In  this  case  we  expect  two  compounds: 
^  ^*  and  a  B-variety.  The  relations  are,  of  course,  much  simpler,  if  we 
^**^rtoy  only  active  components  in  the  synthesis.  In  such  a  case,  we 
Obtain  only  active  peptides ;  and  if  we  proceed  from  those  optically 
*^ve  forms  of  amino  acids,  which  occur  in  nature,  we  must  obtain  amino 
^d  chains,  which  correspond  to  those  occurring  in  the  albumin  molecule. 
^  our  requirements  the  optically  active  polypeptides   are   naturally 
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of  much  more  importance  than  the  racemic  bodies  above  mentionecL 
We  have,  therefore,  referred  to  them  here,  only  because  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dwell  on  them  more  in  detail  later,  when  we  consider  more  fully* 
the  subject  of  fermentation.  It  is  clear,  that  we  can  never  tell,  a  priari^ 
whether  the  polypeptides  constructed  from  racemic  amino  acids,  comprise 
the  modifications  existing  in  the  albumin,  or  not.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  whole  future  investigation,  that  Emil  Fischer, 
supported  by  his  satisfactory  method  of  chlorinating  the  amino  acids,  is 
producing  polypeptides  from  active  materials  exclusively,  which  he  obtiuns 
by  spUtting  the  racemic  compounds  into  their  optically  active  components. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  peptide  chains,  produ^d  from 
di-amino  acids,  and  especially  the  di-carboxylic  acids,  aspartic  and  ^u- 
tamic  acids,  give  much  greater  opportunities  for  variation.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  amino  acids  can  attach  themselves  first  to  the  amino 
groups,  and  then,  again,  at  the  two  carboxyls,  thus  producing  branching 
chains,  as  can  be  shown  by  the  following  formula: 

COOH  COOH 

CH  .  NH  .  CO  .  CH2  .  NH2  CH  .  NH  .  CO  .(NH2)CH  .  CHaCH^ 

CH2  CH2 

COOH  COOH 

Glycyi-aspartic  acid  Leucyl-aspartic  acid 

"^COOH  ''      CO  .  NHTCHj  .  COOH 

CH  .  NH2  or  CH  .  NHa 

I  I 

CH2  CH2 

CO  .  NH  ,  CH2  .  COQH  COOH ^ 

Aspargyl-mono-giycine 
CO  .  NH  .  (CH3)CH  .COOH 


CH  .  NH2 
H2 
O  .  NH  .  (CH3)CH  .  COOH 


Asparg}'l-dialanine 
These  illustrations  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  many  possible  combui»» 
tions  which  may  arise  by  introducing  those  dibasic  amino  acids  into  tbe 
peptide  chains.  We  will  refer  here  again  to  a  discovery  which  we  have 
already  touched  upon.  If  we  hydroly ze  albumin,  that  is,  alter  the  substance 
by  addition  of  water,  either  by  acids,  alkalies,  or  ferments,  ammonia  wiU 

'  Cf.  Lecture  on  Ferments. 
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be  set  free.  This  is  especially  true  in  many  of  the  varieties  of  albumin 
from  plants.  Owing  to  the  vigorous  action  of  the  acid  or  alkali,  secondary 
products,  the  himiin  substances  are  produced.  We  might  imagine  that  the 
liberated  anunonia  stood  in  some  relation  to  the  formation  of  these  sub- 
stances. This  assumption  is,  however,  doubtful,  because,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  set  free  bears  little  relation  to  the  amount  of 
humin  substance  formed;  and  then  again,  ammonia  is  produced  in  especially 
large  amounts  in  the  hydrolysis  by  ferments.  It  would  be  more  nearly 
correct  to  assume  that  acid-amides  are  present  in  the  albumins,  and,  pos- 
sibly, in  the  following  form:  ^ 

COOH  COOH 

i  CH3  T 

NH2.CH2.CO.NH.CH  >CH.CH2.CH.(NH2).CO.NH.CH 

I  CHa  I 

CH2  CH2 

CONH2  CONH2 

Glycyl-asparagine  Leucyl-asparagine 

These  compoimds  are  of  especial  interest  to  us  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  reserve  albumin,  which  is  stored  in  plant  seeds,  is  broken  down 
by  fermentation  when  these  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  while  large  quan- 
tities of  asparagine  and  glutamine  appear  in  its  place.  We  can,  of  course, 
also  conceive  that  these  acid-amides  pre-exist  in  the  albumin.  As  it  is, 
these  problems  are  still  very  much  in  doubt. 

As  Emil  Fischer  has  pointed  out,  the  simple  amide  structure  is  not  the 
only  possible  conception  of  the  grouping  of  the  amino  acids  in  the  protein 
molecule.  There  is  no  reason  why  piperazine  rings  should  not  be  present 
in  albumin.  The  hydroxyacids,  Uke  tyrosine  and  serine,  present  another 
possibility  of  combination.  They  can  go  over  into  esters  or  ether-groups 
by  intramolecular  anhydride  formation. 

A  question  of  utmost  importance  to  us  is:  What  justification  have  we 
for  assuming  an  anhydride  S3rstem  of  linkage  for  the  amino  acids  in  the 
albumin  molecule?  There  are  various  reactions  among  the  members  of 
the  polypeptide  group  confirming  this  conception.  Many  of  them  give  the 
biuret  reaction.  It  is  naturally  of  some  interest  that  glycyl-glycine  and 
tri^ydne  do  not  give  the  biuret  reaction,  while  tetraglycine  does  so  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  so- 
called  "  biuret-base,"  which  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  the  ester  of 
tri^ycyl-glycine,  gives  a  very  strong  biuret  reaction.  It  is  very  easily 
produced  when  glycine-ester  is  simply  allowed  to  stand  carefully  protected 
•gainst  moisture.  Dialanyl-cystine  shows  a  very  beautiful  biuret  reaction. 
The  higher  polypeptides,  containing  seven  or  more  amino  acids,  as  leucyl- 
penta^^yeine,  pve  a  distinctively  red  biuret  test,  whose  shade  exactly 

1  E.  Kteiffi:  Din.  Beriin,  1908. 
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corresponds  with  that  of  the  peptones  from  silk.  Many  polypeptides  a 
precipitated  from  dilute  solution  by  phospho-tungstic  acid.  It  is  al 
interesting  to  note  that  difficultly  soluble  amino  acids  produce  polypeptid 
which  are  easily  soluble,  and  that  difficultly  soluble  polypeptides  oft 
instantaneously  become  soluble  on  the  introduction  of  another  amino  ac 
Tetraglycine  is  difficultly  soluble.  Leucyl-tetraglycine  is  easily  soluk 
As  is  well  known,  the  peptones  are  all  easily  soluble  in  water,  altho^ 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  mixtures  wY^ 
components  may  be  capable  of  keeping  each  other  in  solution.  The  chax^ 
which  occur  in  the  taste  of  these  substances  is  also  very  interesting:  j 
instance,  when  sweet-tasting  amino  acids  are  linked  together  the  resultl 
product  has  often  a  bitter  taste.  The  peptones  also,  as  a  nde,  tarn 
distinctly  bitter. 

We  must  admit  that  many  analogies  exist  between  the  synthetic  polype 
tides  and  the  peptones.  We  can  make  no  sharp  distinction  in  this  directic 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  comparing  a  sharply  defin 
chemical  compound  with  a  mixture.  The  name  "  peptone  "  does  k 
indicate  any  definite  compound;  in  fact,  may  not  even  represent  distinc: 
analogous  cleavage-products  of  protein.  It  is  much  better  to  assume  tl 
the  peptones  represent  all  stages  of  decomposition  between  that  of  all 
moses  and  the  amino  acids. 

Although  we  do  not  expect  at  present  to  obtain  positive  results 
direct  comparison  in  this  way,  excellent  progress  has  been  made  by  biologic 
experiments.  It  was  of  the  greatest  significance  that  certain  polypeptid 
were  decomposed  by  the  pancreatic  ferment*  in  the  identical  manner  as  ti 
peptones  themselves.  Thus  glycy W-tyrosine  quickly  breaks  down  into  i1 
components,  glycocoU  and  Z-tyrosine.  It  is  also  especially  interesting  t 
note  that  the  racemic  polypeptides  are  broken  down  asymmetrically;  thi 
is,  only  half  of  the  racemic  substance  is  attacked.'  The  following  examjJ 
is  given  to  illustrate  this  clearly.  If  we  prepare  the  polypeptide,  alany 
leucine,  from  racemic  alanine  and  leucine,  we  necessarily  expect  to  obttfi 
according  to  the  theoretical  conceptions  previously  considered,  four  cofl 
binations,  which  contain  the  four  active  amino  acids,  I-  and  d-alanine  an 
I-  and  (i-leucine.  One  racemic  compound  contains  d-alanine  and  d-leucai 
and  Z-alanine  and  /-leucine  ((i-alanine-<f-leucine  -f  Z-alanine4-leucin«! 
The  second  is  constructed  in  the  following  manner:  d-alanine44eudii 
+  Z-alanine-<f-leucine.  The  pancreatic  ferment,  however,  sphts  onl 
one  of  these  two  racemic  combinations.  Experience  has  already  tau^ 
us  that  optically  active  amino  acids  in  the  albumins  are  split  ofif;  henc' 
we  are  justified  in  concluding,  that  of  the  two  racemic  compounds  m* 


»  E.  Fischer  and  P.  BergeU:  Ber.  36,  2592  (1903);  37.  2103  (1904).     E.  Flacdiertf 
E.  Abderhalden:  Sitsungsber.  Akad.  Wiss.  Berl.  1906;  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  49,  52  (1900 
•  For  further  details,  see  Lecture  on  Fennents. 
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tioned,  the  ferment  will  attack  only  that  specific  combination  which  con- 
tains the  corresponding  optically  active  amino  acid  in  the  albumin.  As 
^alanine  and  Meucine  are  formed  by  the  hydrolysis  of  albumin,  the  racemic 
compound  necessarily  contains  the  combination,  d-alanyl-Z-leucine.  There- 
fore the  partially  hydrolysed  racemic  body,  obtained  by  fermentation  is 
4i-alanyM-leucine  +  2-alanyl-cl-leucine.  The  unchanged  portion  must  be 
4i-alanyl-<i-leucine  +  i-alanyl4-leucine. 

We  have  intentionally  taken  this  example  in  order  to  show  the  selective 
action  of  trypsin  on  the  large  number  of  polypeptides,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  different  behavior  of  the  f er- 
m^its  towards  various  racemic  compounds  can  be  utilized  in  determining 
the  configuration  of  the  substance  in  question. 

The  results  obtained  by  fermentation  only  become  conclusive  after  all 
of  the  different  racemic  compounds  have  been  subjected  to  the  treatment. 
We  can  only  then  decide  whether  or  not  a  definite  compound  is  attacked 
by  trypsin.  The  relations  become  much  more  simple  when  the  active 
peptides  are  subjected  to  investigation.  Even  then,  however,  if  a  certain 
combination  of  amino  acids  is  not  hydrolyzed  by  trypsin,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  necessarily  that  such  a  combination  is  not  present  in  albumin. 
We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  different  proteins  by 
trypsin,  different  amounts  of  residues  remain  which  resist  digestion  strongly. 
The  albumin  molecule  evidently  contains  chains  which  are  not  broken 
by  trypsin. 

We  already  know,  and  shall  later  discuss  the  subject  more  in  detail,* 
that  the  ferments,  as  a  rule,  work  in  a  specific  manner,  and  are  very  strongly 
influenced  by  differences  of  configuration.  The  fact  that  trypsin  splits 
the  synthetic  polypeptides  is  a  strong  indication  for  the  assumption  that 
«uch  anhydride-Unked  amino  acid  chains  are  present  in  albumin. 

Another  important  proof,  that  completely  agrees  with  Emil  Fischer's 
assumptions,  is  obtained  by  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  the  polypeptides  in 
the  animal  organism.  They  are  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
teins, even  when  injected  subcutaneously.  Glycyl-glycine  is  hydrolyzed. 
A  small  part  of  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  glycocoU.'  Dialanyl-cystine  and 
dileucyl-cystine  are  similarly  acted  upon,  and  the  cystine  is  consumed  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  introduced  as  such  into  the  animal  organism. 
Glycyl-f-tyrosin  is  likewise  completely  consumed.'  Finally,  it  has  been 
definitely  proved  for  glycyl-glycine,  tri-glycine,  and  alanyl-alanine,*  that 
the  decomposition  of  these  peptides  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
individual  components  alone  had  been  introduced. 


'  E.  Abderfaalden  and  P.  Bergell:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  39,  9  (1903). 
>  E.  Abderfaalden  and  F.  Samuely:  ibid.  46,  187  (1905). 

•  E.  Abderfaalden  and  P.  Rona:  ibid.  46,  176  (1905). 

#  E.  Abderfaalden  and  Y.  Teniuchi:  Qrid.  47,  159  (1906). 
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Glycine  anhydride  and  alanine  anhydride  are  likewise  utilised.  They  may 
possibly  be  decomposed  in  the  intestine,  and  converted  first  of  all  into 
polypeptides.    LeucyMeucine  is  utilized  in  the  same  manner  as  leucine.^ 

The  ke3r8tone  of  the  whole  proof  must  be  regarded  as  certainly  reached 
if  we  can  obtain  from  albumin  itself  products  analogous  to  the  polypeptides. 
This  has  been  accomplished.  Its  accomplishment  was  due  entirdy  to 
applying  the  knowledge  gained  concerning  the  synthetic  polypeptides  to  the 
study  of  the  decomposition  of  proteins.  It  was  found  possible  to  act  upon 
proteins  in  such  a  way  that  they  did  not  break  down  entirely  into  their 
simplest  components,  —  the  amino  acids,  —  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
carry  the  decomposition  beyond  the  point  of  the  most  complicated  cleavage- 
products.  Such  a  partial  decomposition  could  be  most  easily  accoiiH 
plished  by  acting  on  those  albumins  on  which  the  usual  reagents,  acids 
and  alkalies,  and,  above  all,  the  proteolytic  ferments,  have  least  effect.  We 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  silk-fibroin,  by  a  preliminary  action  of 
acid  in  the  cold  and  a  subsequent  digestion  by  pancreatic  juice,  a  polypep- 
tide in  the  form  of  its  anhydride.'  All  its  characteristics,  and  especially  its 
cleavage  into  d-alanine  and  glycocoll,  as  well  as  its  conversion  into  the 
polypeptide,  proved  that  a  compound  was  present  which  corresponded  to 
the  polypeptide  composed  of  d-alanine  and  glycine.  We  do  not  err  in 
designating  it  as  glycyl-d-alanine.  The  compound  was  isolated  as  a 
polypeptide-ester  and  converted  into  its  anhydride  by  the  action  of  alco- 
holic ammonia.  By  splitting  the  glycyl- alanine  anhydride  we  naturally 
obtain  two  products  depending  on  the  portion  of  the  piperazine  ring 
attacked ;  thus,  glycyl-d-alanine  or  d-alanyl-glycine  result,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  following  formula: 

II 

I^CO— CH-CHa 

If  the  ring  is  ruptured  at  I,  we  obtain,  by  the  addition  of  water:  g^ye]4> 
alanine,  NH2  .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH  .  CH3  .  COOH.  If  at  II,  we  get  alanyl- 
glycine,  NH  .  CH  .  CH3  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH2  .  COOH. 

The  anhydride  itself  does  not,  therefore,  give  us  the  answer  regarding 
the  form  of  polj-peptide  from  which  it  was  produced.  We  do,  however, 
know  that  alanyl-glycine  is  easily  separated  into  its  constituents  by  trypsin, 
whereas  glycyl-alanine  is  not  acted  upon.  We  may,  therefore,  conclude 
that  the  compound  isolated  was  glycyl-d-alanine.  Then,  agidn,  this  same 
cleavage-product  is  formed  by  acid  action  —  whether  by  concentrated 
hydrochloric,  or  70  per  cent  sulphuric  acid.     Under  these  conditions,  i«e. 

»  E.  AMorhaldcn  and  F.  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chcm.  47  (1906). 
*  £.  Fiacher  and  E.  Al>deriialden:  Bcr.  39,  752  (1906). 
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in  the  absence  of  proteolytic  action,  a  second  polypeptide  could  be  obtained 
in  thd^form  of  its  anhydride;  jiamely,  glycyl4-tyrosine  and  i-tyroeyl- 
glycine.  Finally  it  has  been  found  possible  to  isolate  from  elastin^ 
glycyl-Weucine  anhydride  *  and  d-alanyl-leucine  anhydride;'  furthermore, 
^ycyl-d-alanine  has  been  isolated  directly  from  silk,'  and  i-leucyl-d- 
glutamic  acid  prepared  from  gliadin.'  The  most  important  discovery  in 
this  field  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that  the  tetrapeptide '  obtained  from 
silk-fibroin,  consisting  of  two  glycine  molecules,  one  of  alanine,  and  one  of 
tyrosine,  shows  properties  with  which  many  albumoses  correspond.  Thia 
proves  that  the  albumoses  are  not  closely  related  to  the  proteins;  i.e., 
they  are  not  very  complicated  compounds.  In  fact,  the  properties  of  the 
so-called  albumoses  result  from  the  nature  of  the  amino  acids  of  which 
they  are  composed.  In  the  above  case  the  properties  of  i-tyrosine  are 
evident.  It  will  be  well,  in  the  future,  to  drop  the  name  albumose,  and 
for  the  present  speak  only  of  peptones  which  are  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphate  and  of  those  which  are  not.  The  more  complicated 
cleavage-products  are  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  while 
the  ,  simpler  ones,  |  e.g.  tyrosine  *  or  cystine,  are  salted  out  by  this 
reagent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  other  dipeptides,  and  especially  those  with  longer 
amino  acid  chains,  will  shortly  be  discovered  in  the  same  manner.  The 
train  of  thought  suggested  by  Emil  Fischer's  difficult  researches  concern- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  albumins  has  thereby  received  complete  jus- 
tification. Where  formerly  all  was  darkness,  a  bright  light  has  suddenly 
appeared.  It  is  no  longer  difficult  to  picture  the  whole  subject  of  albumin 
decomposition.  A  whole  array  of  new  problems  is  immediately  suggested 
by  Fischer's  investigations.  While  his  successes  in  developing  the  chem- 
istry of  carbohydrates  and  purines  were  of  tremendous  value  in  advancing 
both  fields  from  a  biological  standpoint,  it  is  doubtless  true  that  his  new 
efforts,  which  are  of  far  greater  biological  importance,  will  result  in  great 
changes  concerning  our  conceptions  of  the  entire  biology  of  the  proteins. 
Much  darkness,  however,  still  surrounds  many  questions. 

We  are  still  incapable  of  interpreting  the  significance  of  the  albumins  as 
food  for  the  animal  organism.  We  anxiously  await  the  moment  when 
the  fetters  will  be  loosened,  which  for  decades  have  restricted  the  progress 
of  the  whole  subject  of  biology.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  all  problems 
in  connection  with  albumin.  Here  stands  a  large  group  of  ferments  — 
conceptions  with  no  tangible  support.  The  same  applies  to  the  tremen- 
dous number  of  toxins,  anti-toxins,  and  allied  substances.  All  investiga- 
tors of  these  various  subjects  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  solution  of  the 


>  £.  Abdeifaalden  and  F.  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  47  (1906). 

>  £.  Fiacher  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Ber.  39,  752  (1906). 
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problem  of  the  constitution  of  albumin  1  They  all  anticipate  new  impulses 
therefrom  —  new  developments;  and,  above  all,  new  methods.  Ahhou^ 
many  dreams  will  not  come  true  and  many  hopes  may  be  unfulfilled,  the 
biology  of  the  albumins  will,  undoubtedly,  especially  in  the  narrower  sense, 
open  new  fields  of  effort,  and,  when  placed  upon  a  satisfactory  foundation, 
will  show  great  progress. 

Let  us  see  now  what  assumptions  concerning  decomposition  of  the 
albumins  by  ferments  can  be  based  upon  the  above  obeervatioDS.  We 
have  seen  that  the  first  cleavage-products  of  albumin  are  the  peptones. 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  albumin  molecule  breaks  down  in  the 
first  place  into  a  series  of  long  chains  of  amino  acids.  Even  these  may 
be  much  differentiated  among  themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  that  each 
of  these  chains  should  contain  all  the  amino  acids  present  in  the  albumin. 
These  chains  then  break  down  into  cleavage-products  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  amino  acids.  We  can  imagine  hereby  that  a  complicated 
cleavage-product  breaks  down  into  several  simpler  ones,  each  containing 
more  than  one  amino  acid.  Many  observations  indicate,  however^  that 
the  amino  acids  themselves  appear  at  an  early  stage. 

It  is  of  interest  that  practically  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  ci 
tyrosine,  cystine,  tryptophane,  etc.,  in  the  digesting  liquid,  those  products 
called  albumoses  diminish  in  amount,  and  finally  disappear.  This  cor- 
responds to  the  observations  made  in  the  breaking  down  of  tetrapeptides. 
As  soon  as  the  tyrosine  is  removed  by  trypsin,  the  albumose  character 
disappears.  Tyrosine  can  be  detected  within  a  few  hours  after  the 
beginning  of  digestion.  Subsequent  decomposition  takes  place  with  the 
constant  production  of  more  amino  acid.  Smaller  chains  are  produced  from 
the  peptones  with  larger  amounts  of  amino  acids,  until  finally  the  greater 
part  of  the  amino  acid  chains  are  decomposed  into  their  constituents.  The 
peptones  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  large  mixture  of  various  kinds 
of  polypeptides.  The  best  distinction  that  we  can  make  is  that  only  those 
polypeptides  belong  to  the  peptone  class  which  will  give  the  biuret  reaction. 
Unquestionably,  the  term  peptone  will  gradually  disappear,  and  we  shall 
eventually  deal  only  with  chemical  individuals. 

We  shall  here  refer,  as  we  now  do  in  the  synthetic  chemistry  of  albumins, 
to  di-,  tri-,  tetra-,  and  polypeptides.  The  biuret  reaction  is  only  used  as  a 
convenience  in  indicating  the  limit  of  the  branching  compounds  to  be 
included  in  the  peptone  class.  The  polypeptides  which  give  this  reaction 
gradually  pass  over  into  those  which  no  longer  do  so.  Between  the 
peptones  of  the  longest  chains  and  the  simple  amino  acids  there  are  con- 
tinuous  transitory  stages. 

The  decomposition  of  the  proteids  by  means  of  trypsin  can  be  illustrated 
in  the  following  manner: 
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Polypeptides  of  high  molecular  weight  which  for  the  most  part  still 
eontain  all  the  amino  acids 
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This  is,  of  course,  only  a  scheme,  and  we  are  frank  in  stating  that 
future  investigations  alone  can  establish  its  validity.  Many  other  com- 
binations are  possible.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  amino  acid  chains 
also  break  down  in  such  a  manner  that  the  amino  acids  are  not  produced 
immediately,  but  that  chains  are  formed,  containing  only  a  part  of  the 
original  amino  acids  occurring  in  the  polypeptide.  In  this  connection  we 
are  reminded  of  dialanylaspartic  acid.  If  we  assume  that  the  chain  is 
lengthened  from  the  alanine  group,  one  of  the  chains  could  very  easily  be 
split  off,  leaving  an  "  aspartic-acid-mono-polypeptide."  We  must  also 
remember  that  there  are  polypeptides  which  are  evidently  not  affected  by 
the  digestive  ferments.  We  can  very  easily  imagine  such  combination  as 
a  result  of  our  investigations  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  synthetical 
poljrpeptides  to  the  pancreatic  ferments.  It  is  not  without  interest,  that 
the  mixture  of  polypeptides  observed  in  the  tryptic  digestion  of  albumin 
contained  large  amounts  of  phenylalanine  and  proline,  the  very  acids  from 
which  synthetic  peptides  were  formed  that  resisted  the  action  of  ferments. 

If,  departing  from  the  plan  of  our  lectures,  we  attempt  here  to  unravel 
a  problem  which,  according  to  the  experimental  knowledge  at  hand,  is  not 
yet  fully  ripe  for  discussion,  this  is  done  partly  because  many  discoveries 
give  important  support  to  these  views,  and  largely  because  only  upon  such 
a  foundation  are  we  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  breaking 
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down  and  building  up  of  albumin  in  the  animal  organism.  By  means  of 
such  a  progressive  decomposition  the  cell  is  able  to  transform  and  build 
up  anew  the  albuminous  material  that  reaches  it,  so  that  it  is  suited  for  all 
the  requirements  of  the  cell-content.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how 
from  a  definite  compound-albumin  all  sorts  of  different  proteins  may  be 
prepared  containing  the  various  amino  acids  in  proportions  quite  di£Ferent 
from  those  in  the  original  mother  substance.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
such  a  transformation  should  involve  a  complete  reduction  of  the  ori^nal 
protein  to  its  fundamental  constituents;  a  partial  decomposition  may 
answer  all  requirements.  Although  the  details  of  fermentation  are 
not  yet  definitely  known,  we  can,  however,  consider  the  fundamentals  of 
protein  decomposition  as  fairly  well  established.  We  can  also  point  out 
the  very  close  analogy  to  the  disintegration  of  the  polysaccharides.  We 
know  that  starch,  before  it  is  converted  into  dextrose,  undergoes  many 
intermediate  transformations,  concerning  the  exact  nature  of  which  we  are, 
up  to  the  present  time,  as  much  in  darkness  as  we  are  in  regard  to  the  albu* 
moses  and  peptones.  We  are  only  able  to  recognize  the  former  as  mixtures, 
calling  them  dextrins.  The  first  definite  chemical  cleavage-product  is  the 
disaccharide  maltose.  The  dextrins,  which  we  still  consider  as  com- 
plicated polysaccharides,  correspond  to  the  peptones.  The  dextrins  and 
related  compounds  may  very  easily  be  considered  as  mixtures  of  long 
chains  of  dextrose  molecules.  The  maltose  would  then  correspond  to  a 
dipeptide.  The  conditions  in  the  carbohydrates  are  comparatively  simple, 
because  starch  is  considered  as  composed  of  a  series  of  only  one  kind  of 
molecular  combination,  i.e.,  dextrose,  —  whereas,  with  the  albumins,  there 
are  many  different  fundamental  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
also  acquainted  with  proteins  —  like  the  protamine,  salmin —  which  are  of 
simple  construction,  being  mainly  composed  of  arginine,  while  we  also  know 
of  polysaccharides  in  the  vegetable  world  which  are  not  far  behind  the 
proteins  as  regards  complexity.  As  an  example  of  a  "  mixed  "  disaccharide, 
we  have  cane-sugar,  which  breaks  down  into  one  molecule  of  dextrose  and 
one  of  kcvulose,  and  also  to  mannorhamnose,  which  splits  into  one 
molecule  of  mannose  and  one  of  rhamnose. 

We  are  also  acquainted  with  mixed  trisaccharides.  On  hydrolysing 
rhamninose,  a  glucoside  occurring  in  the  fruit  of  Rhamntis  infectaria,  two 
molecules  of  rhamnose  and  one  of  d-glucose  are  obtained.  Gentianooe, 
from  varieties  of  Gentiana^  contains  two  molecules  of  glucose  and 
one  molecule  of  fructose.  We  know  of  a  large  number  of  poly- 
saccharides, in  whose  constitution  many  sugar  varieties  participate:  pen- 
toses, methyl  pent  OSes,  hexoses,  etc.  We  only  mention  these  examples 
to  illustrate  the  analogy  between  the  polysaccharides  and  the  proteins. 
A  very  large  number  of  combinations  are  pos.sible  by  using  many  different 
constituents.    The  proteins  predominate  in  the  animal  organism.    They 
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are  characteristic  of  the  individual  tissues.  The  secret  of  the  individuality 
of  the  various  cells  undoubtedly  depends  on  their  configuration.  Every 
species,  every  variety, —  in  fact,  every  individual, —  has  its  own  '*  albu- 
min." According  to  this  conception,  the  carbohydrates  are  of  less  sig- 
nificance to  the  animal  organism.  They  are  essentially  food  materials, 
and  are  necessarily  but  a  small  factor  in  the  production  of  animal  tissues. 
It  is  entirely  different  when  we  consider  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
carbohydrates  predominate  here.  They  construct  the  plant  tissues,  and 
all  the  numerous  Uving  processes  are  dependent  on  their  presence.  Hence 
their  variety,  and  their  production  from  the  heterogeneous  elements. 
Carbohydrates,  as  regards  their  entire  physiological  significance  and  their 
composition,  are  to  the  vegetable  world  what  the  protein  substances  are  to 
the  animal  organism. 

The  greater  the  number  of  amino  acids  participating  in  the  composition 
of  a  protein,  the  wider  the  uses  to  which  that  protein  can  be  put.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  simpler  the  function  of  the  protein,  the  more  dominant 
becomes  one  or  the  other  of  the  amino  acids.  Fibroin  from  silk,  for 
instance,  contains  36  per  cent  glycocoll,  and  over  20  per  cent  alanine; 
elastin  gives  us  26  per  cent  glycocoll,  and  over  10  per  cent  leucine;  gliadin, 
a  "  reserve  albumin  "  of  plants,  contains  over  30  per  cent  glutamic  acid; 
while  in  the  protamines  we  often  find  over  80  per  cent  arginine.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  wrong  to  compare  these  albuminous  bodies  with  others,  and 
«ay  that  they  were  simple  in  composition.  They  are  simply  more  homo- 
geneous. Whether  the  amino  acids  grouped  together  are  all  of  a  kind  or 
much  diversified,  has  but  little  bearing  on  the  question  of  their  constitu- 
tion or  configuration. 

The  observation  that  the  pancreatic  ferment  does  not  attack  some  of 
the  synthetic  polypeptides,  and  the  discovery  that  during  the  digestion  of 
proteins  many  complicated  cleavage-products  remain,  which  still  contain 
large  percentages  of  glycocoll,  phenylalanine,  and  /-proline,  leads  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  animal  organism  utilizes  such  groups,  or  similar  ones,  as  a 
foundation,  or  back-bone,  for  building  up  new  albuminous  substances.  It 
is  certainly  of  some  significance  that  elastin  contains  so  much  glycocoll  and 
leucine.  The  combination  leucyl-glycine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  obviously 
unacted  upon  by  trypsin.  Silk  also  contains  such  compounds,  as  is  shown 
by  the  discovery  of  glycyW-alanine  in  it.  The  cell  can  protect  itself  by 
forming  just  such  combinations.  The  fact  that  most  vigorous  fermenta- 
tion processes  are  continually  taking  place  in  the  cell,  and  that  in  spite  of 
this  the  cell  retains  its  own  constituents  —  its  amour  —  intact,  becomes 
much  more  comprehensible  to  us  from  such  considerations. 

The  significance  of  Emil  Fischer's  synthetic  polypeptides  lies,  moreover, 
in  still  another  direction.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  test  the  proteolytic  ferments  as  to  their  homogeneity.     We  have  to 
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content  ourselves  with  a  knowledge  of  their  methods  of  action.  There  is  do 
doubt  that  with  the  assistance  of  these  synthetic  polypeptides,  newquestions 
will  arise  in  this  connection  and  will  probably  be  solved.  We  shall  be 
able  to  determine  whether  the  various  kinds  of  animals  possess  the  same 
kinds  of  proteolytic  ferments,  or  those  which  act  differently.  We  are 
inclined  to  the  latter  belief,  at  least  in  special  cases.  We  know  that  the 
feathers  of  birds  and  the  hair  of  the  Mammalia  are  subjected  to  the 
inroads  of  parasites,  being  eaten  up  by  them.  These  minute  animals  must 
possess  much  more  vigorous  proteolytic  ferments  than  have  been  voucb- 
safed  to  us,  because  the  keratins  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  entirely  indi- 
gestible by  vertebrates.  We  also  hope  to  obtain  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  differences  between  the  action  of  trypsin  and  of  pepsin  by  studying 
the  relations  of  these  proteolytic  ferments  toward  the  polypeptides.^  Up 
to  the  present  time  none  of  the  synthetic  peptides  have  been  acted  upon 
by  pepsin.'  It  is  possible  that  the  amino  acid  chains  utilized  were  not 
long  enough.  In  fact,  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  seems  to  decompose  albu* 
min  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that  characteristic  of  trypan.' 
Evidently  peptones,  and  other  cleavage-products  which  do  not  give  the 
biuret  reaction,  are  produced.  There  are,  however,  no  amino  acids 
formed.^  The  significance  of  gastric  digestion  is  still  quite  obeeure. 
It  may  possibly  be  that  it  causes  a  preparatory  cleavage  of  the  albumins, 
so  that  the  trypsin  has  more  opportunity  to  act.  It  can  also  be  shown 
experimentally  that  tryptic  digestion  is  hastened  and  proceeds  much 
farther,  if  a  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  one  precedes  it. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  polypeptides  we  also  hope  to  get  an  insight 
into  cell  metabolism.  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the  tissues, 
especially  the  liver,  contain  proteolytic  ferments,  which  are  capable  of 
dissolving  bonds  between  amino  acids  that  are  unattacked  by  tnirpsin. 
Thus,  an  extract  from  the  liver  will  split  glycyl-glycine  completely  into 
its  components.*  By  extending  these  investigations  to  include  the  various 
organs,  we  will  ultimately  succeed  in  finding  those  which  are  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  the  decomposition  of  the  albumins.'  The  polypeptides  will 
also  l)e  of  great  service  to  us  for  comparative  purposes.  It  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  learn  whether  the  representatives  of  the  various  ani- 
mal chusses  will  disintegrate  the  individual  polypeptides  in  the  same  manner, 
or  whether  there  will  be  differences  in  the  decomposition  products. 

From  all  these  problems  it  is  at  once  obvious  how  important  is  the 
synthetic  linking  together  of  the  amino  acids  into  the  polypeptides  for  aQ 
branches  of  biological  science. 

^E.  Abderhalden  and  P.  Rona:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  47  (1906). 
»  E.  Fwoher  and  E.  Alxierhalden:  xlrid.  46,  52  (1905). 

*  E.  Fiocher  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Ond,  40,  215  (1903).  F.  Obenneyer  mod  £.  P. 
Pick:  Hofmeiiiter's  Beitr.  7,  331  (1905). 

«  E.  Abderhalden  and  O.  Rostoski:  Omf .  44,  265  (1905). 

*  E.  Abderhalden  and  Y.  Teruuchi:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  47,  1906. 


LECTURE  X. 

ALBUMINS   OR   PROTEINS. 

IV. 

Degradation  and  Formation  of  Protein  in  the  Animal  and 
Veqetable  Organisms. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  learn  something  about  the  origin  of  the  proteins 
in  our  food,  before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  behavior  of  such  substances 
when  taken  into  the  animal  organism,  their  decomposition  in  the  alimen- 
tary tract,  their  absorption  and  assimilation,  and  the  end-products  result- 
ing from  their  combustion.    The  animal  organism,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
is  only  capable  of  synthesizing  its  albumins  from  the  same  material,  or 
from  its  immediate  decomposition  products.     It  is  incapable  of  utilizing 
inorganic  nitrogenous  compounds  to  produce  its  albumins,  and  similarly 
the  animal  cells  cannot  synthesize  the  albumins  from  organic  nitrogen- 
ous substances,  unless  these  are  related  directly  to  the  albumins  them- 
•dves.    The  animal  organism  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  vegetable 
iDiigdom  for  its  albumin  requirements.     The  plants  prepare  the  proteins 
for  it. 

When  living  material,  whether  it  be  vegetable  or  animal,  decays,  its 
prganic  constituents  undergo  putrefaction.  Ammonia,  in  large  amount, 
M  finally  produced  from  nitrogenous  compounds.  This  is  changed  into 
^Wc  acid  in  the  soil,  nitrates  resulting.  The  formation  of  saltpeter  in 
w  soil  is  a  process  which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Even  H. 
Davy  >  was  aware  of  the  production  of  nitrates  at  the  expense  of  ammonia 
^i  atmospheric  oxygen.  It  was  eventually  discovered  that  the  process 
^  forming  saltpeter,  also  called  "  nitrification,"  was  due  to  the  vital 
•<^vity  of  microbes.  The  pure  culture  of  these  organisms  followed  much 
^t}  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bacteria  possess  the  peculiar 
•bility  of  thriving  on  an  exclusively  inorganic  nutrient  medium,  as  was 
•bown  by  Hueppe  ■  and  Herseus.* 
They  satisfy  their  nitrogen  and  carbon  requirements  from  ammonium 

'  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  1814. 

*  8.  Winogradsky:  Compt.  rend.  110,  1013  (1890). 

'  Tageblatt  NatuiforKher-Versammlung  Wiesbaden,  1887* 

<  Zaotr.  Bakt.  8,  Nr.  13  (1887). 
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carbonate.^  Nitrification  is  not  a  simple  process.  It  requires  the  simi 
taneous  activity  of  several  varieties  of  bacteria.  One  oxidizes  the  ammoi 
to  nitrite,  and  another  converts  the  nitrite  into  nitrate.  The  nitrifyi 
bacteria  are  found  everywhere.  They  play  an  extremely  important  pi 
in  the  economy  of  nature.    They  effect  the  nitrogen  cycle. 

Even  the  nitrogen  which  the  animal  organism  utilizes  for  its  nutritic 
is  finally  returned  to  the  ground  again  as  ammonia.  We  shall  see  Ut 
that  the  largest  part  of  albuminous  nitrogen  reappears  in  the  form  of  ui 
in  the  urine  of  mammals.  Under  the  action  of  specific  bacteria  this 
broken  down  into  ammonia,  which  is  then  converted  into  nitrates.  T 
plants  utilize  this  anew  for  the  synthesis  of  albumins,  and  the  nitrog 
completes  its  cycle  of  usefulness,  first,  in  the  form  of  inorganic,  and  thec^ 
organic  compounds.  This  process  is  not  as  simple  in  practice  as  1 
statement  indicates.  A  large  amount  of  free  nitrogen  b  produced  sir^ 
taneously  with  the  combined  nitrogen.  When  nitrogenous  organic  nui 
rial  undergoes  combustion,  free  nitrogen  is  obtained  as  well  as  ammoa 
The  amount  of  the  former  may  be  very  considerable  under  favorat 
conditions.  This  is  the  case  when  the  combustion  is  carried  out  at  a  lu| 
temperature  with  a  liberal  supply  of  air.  Nitrogen  is  also  liberated 
large  quantity  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  It  is  liberated  not  only  t 
artificial  processes,  but  also  through  the  intermediacy  of  organisms  occii 
ring  in  nature.  To  be  sure  the  assumption  that  free  nitrogen  is  liberat4 
in  the  metabolism  of  higher  plants  has  been  disproved  by  exact  invoT 
gations,  just  as  the  oft-repeated  question  as  to  whether  nitrogen  is  dL« 
inated  as  such,  from  albuminous  material  in  the  animal  organism,  ti 
been  answered  in  the  negative.  We  are  acquainted  on  the  other  haJ 
with  a  large  number  of  organisms  of  common  occurrence  which  are  incapal 
of  liberating  nitrogen  from  organic  compounds,  but  can  do  so  from  nitrat- 
This  process,  also  called  denitrification,  has  been  known  for  a  long  tin 


*  It  may  \ye  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  also  other  organiamA  capable  of  utifi^ 
inorganic  instead  of  organic  materials.  The  group  of  sulphur  bacteria  is  best  kucm^ 
Kernels  of  sulphur  are  found  in  their  cell-bodies.  They  thrive  in  sulphur  springs  i 
pro<luce  therein  a  characteristic  flora.  They  constitute  the  group  of  Beggiaioa^  uA 
aorohic.  The  Bcggiatoa  are  capable  of  oxidizing  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  in 
presence  of  oxygen,  to  sulphur.  The  8tored-up  sulphur  is  then  further  utiliied  in  ' 
cells,  sulphuric  acid  being  formed,  which  seems  to  be  their  characteristic  produ 
They  need  only  small  amounts  of  organic  material.  During  the  oxidation  of  a  gr& 
molecule  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  sulphuric  acid,  02.4  cal.  of  heat  enei^  are  obtJUtt 
by  the  bacteria. 

Many  thread-bacteria,  e«i>ecially  Ij€j>tothrix  ochracea,  form  other  examples,     t^ 
oxidize  ferrous  carbonate  into  a  ferric  salt,  which  is  decomposed  with  the  formatioo 
ferric  hydroxide.     Winogradsky,  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  these  tulphur  *J 
iron  bacteria,  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  latter  participating  in  the  formatioB 
bog-ore  deposits. 
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Davy^  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  gaseous  nitrogen  was  set  free 
from  decomposing  organic  material  in  the  soil.    Gayon  and  Dupetit' 
were,  however,  the  firat  to  announce  that  the  nitrogen  originated  from 
the  nitrates.    Since  that  time  a  large  number  of  bacteria  have  been  isolated 
which  produced  nitrogen  from  nitrates.     Gayon  and  Dupetit  cultivated 
two  varieties  of  anaerobic  bacteria  from  the  soil,  which  they  called  bacterium 
denitrificans,  a  and  fi.     Denitrifying  bacteria  can  live  without  oxygen. 
They  utilize  the  nitrates  as  a  source  of  energy.    They  work,  in  a  sense,  in 
constant  opposition  to  the  nitrif3ring  bacteria.     With  a  liberal  supply  of 
oxygen  the  latter  will  predominate,  while  if  the  oxygen  supply  be  dimin- 
ished, the  reverse  will  be  true.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that  appreciable 
amounts  of  nitrogen  are  being  continually  set  free.     Nitrogen  would  be 
constantly  withdrawn  in  this  way  from  the  organized  world  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  other  processes  are  at  work  to  recombine  it.     We  also 
know  that  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  oxygen  are  combined  under  the  influ- 
ence of  electrical  discharges,  producing  nitric  acid.    The  amount  of  nitrogen 
combined  in  this  manner  must  necessarily  be  small.     It  is  certainly  insig- 
nificant in  comparison  with  the  production  of  nitrogen  from  other  sources. 
During  recent  years  various  bacteria  have  been  isolated  which  possess  the 
faculty  of  assimilating,  or  "  fixing,"  the  atmospheric  nitrogen.    Berthellot ' 
first  called  attention  to  this  process.     He  found  an  enrichment  of  soils 
which  were  free  from  higher  plants,  and  whose  only  source  of  nitrogen 
was  the  atmosphere.     Winogradsky  *  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  isolating 
*  bacterium  which  was  capable  of  fixing  nitrogen  directly  from  the  air. 
This  was  the  anaerob  Clostridium  Pasteurianum.     Winogradsky  showed 
that  a  culture  of  this  bacillus,  shut  off  from  every  other  source  of  nitrogen 
*cept  the  air,  was  capable  of  assimilating  24 . 7-28 . 9  grams  nitrogen  in 
1^20  days.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Clostridium  is  not  found 
•'^Qe,  but  is  accompanied  by  two  aerobic  bacteria.     Evidently  this  is  a 
**^  of  symbiosis.     The  aerobic  bacteria  remove  the  oxygen  which  is 
*l©terious  to  the  development  of  the  Clostridium.    They  undoubtedly 
''^^ve  nitrogenous  material  from  the  latter  in  return.     Since  this  dis- 
^'^^'ery  other  bacteria  have  been  isolated,  which  possessed  the  ability  of 
^^^milating  free  nitrogen.     Kriiger  and  Schneide^ind  •  describe  a  bacte- 
''.^^*5a,  a  culture  of  which  in  62  days  converted  4 . 6-8 . 5  grams  atmospheric 
jj^^t\)gen  into  albuminous  nitrogen.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Clostridium 
^^  been  found  in  the  slime  of  ocean  bottoms,  and  in  the  plankton  of  salt 


^  Eleinents  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
^  Compt.  r«nd.  96,  644  (1882). 
^*  Ihid.  101,  775  (1885);  104.  205  and  625  (1887);  106,  569,  1049,  1214  (1888);  107, 
^^  (1888);  108,  700  (1889);  109,  277  and  417  (1889);  116,  569  (1892);  116,  842  (1893). 
«  Compt.  rend.  116,  1385  (1893);  118.  353  (1894). 
*  Laadwlftflch.  Jahrb.  29,  801  (1900). 
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and  fresh  water.  The  following  observations  of  Eilhn  *  are  mentions 
give  an  idea  of  the  significance  of  the  activity  of  these  nitrifying  bactc 
A  field,  which  for  twenty  years  had  not  had  any  nitrogenous  ferti] 
added  to  it,  gave  an  average  return  of  1976  kilograms  of  grain  per  hect 
Not  only  was  there  no  decrease  in  the  annual  yield  due  to  the  gra« 
removal  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil,  but  it  actually  showed  an  increas 
11.6  per  cent  in  grain  produced.  There  was  annually  withdrawn  frc 
hectare  of  land  in  crops  of  rye,  from  25-30  kilograms  of  nitrogen.  ! 
amount  of  nitrogen  must  have  been  taken  from  the  air  and  transferrec 
the  soil.  Even  the  fallen  leaves  in  forests  assimilate  nitrogen  by  the  actii 
of  the  bacteria  contained  within  themselves.  It  is  not  at  all  impossi 
that  these  bacteria  are  the  pioneers  in  converting  decomposed  rock  i 
arable  land. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  plants,  for  instance  the  legun 
enrich  the  soil  with  nitrogen,  while  others  only  deplete  it.  The  pract 
farmer  utilizes  this  fact  by  not  planting  cereals  year  after  year  on  the  sf 
soil,  but  rotates  the  legumes  and  the  grains.  Hellriegel '  and  Willfar 
have  satisfactorily  explained  the  whole  subject  as  a  result  of  their  exp 
ments.  They  proved  that  the  legumes  assimilated  the  nitrogen,  : 
showed  that  this  formation  was  intimately  connected  with  the  enlai 
ments  of  the  so-called  "  root-nodules  or  tubercles  "  of  these  plants.  It 
also  shown  that  the  legumes  could  be  made  to  grow  nodules  on  sterili 
soil  if  infusion  of  ordinary  soil  be  sprinkled  over  it.  There  must  eviden 
be  micro-orgamsms  present  in  the  soil  which  cause  the  formation  of  tb 
nodules.  The  infusion  obtained  from  the  soil  loses  its  activity  on  be 
heated.  The  gramince  act  entirely  different.  They  are  not  influenced 
their  consumption  of  nitrogen  by  any  infusion  from  the  soil.  Their  nitro| 
assimilation  is  dependent  on  the  nitrates  already  present  in  the  soil.  F 
nitrogen  is  of  no  service  to  them.  The  legumes,  on  the  other  hand, 
entirely  independent  of  any  increase  of  nitrates.  If  the  legumes 
grown  in  steriUzed  soil,  they  behave  like  the  graminae.  They  lose 
faculty  of  fixing  the  free  nitrogen,  and  rely  entirely  upon  the  nitrates  in 
soil.  The  following  experiments  are  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  asfl 
ilation  of  nitrogen  through  the  nodules  of  the  legumes.  Schloesing  i 
Laurent  ^  cultivated  legumes  in  sterilized  soil  and  in  sterilized  glass  c 
inders.    The  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the 

*  Fruhlings  landw.  Ztg.  p.  2,  1901;  quoted  by  F.  Csapek:  Biochemie  der  Pflani 
G.  Fischer,  p.  131,  1905. 

'  Tageblatt  Naturforecher-Vere.  Berlin,  1886,  p.  290. 

*  Tageblatt  Naturforecher-Vere.  Berlin,  Wiesbaden,  1887,  p.  362;  Zeit.  Ver.  Rfifc 
suckerind.  Beilageheft,  1888,  p.  234,  and  Ber.  botan.  Ges.  7,  138  (1889).  Forfurt 
literature  see  J.  Vogel:  Zent.  Bakt.  u.  Parasitenkunde  15,  11,  33,  1905. 

*  Compt.  rend.  Ill,  750  (1890);  113.  776(1891);  116,  881,  1017  (1892);  Ann.  Ii 
Pasteur.  6,  65  and  824  (1892). 
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pramt  were  exactly  known.  Sterilized  water  was  added  in  one  experi- 
iMDt,  while  the  others  were  watered  with  infusions  of  powdered  nodules. 
Three  oionths  later  the  air  was  removed  from  the  cylinders  and  the  amounts 
q(  nitrogen  present  estimated.  It  was  found  that  it  was  diminished  only 
ia  thoee  cases  where  nodule  extractions  had  been  added.  Two  of  these 
operiiiients  in  which  root  nodule  infusions  were  used  gave  the  following 
nlues: 


^itfO|^  present  in  air  at  beginning  of  ex- 

pcnment     

.VttnfHi  present  in  air  at  end  of  experiment . 

^itreRen  f^Mwrbed 


2681.2  cm.* 
2652.1  cm. 

(  ^  29.1  cm. 

?       36  ■  5  mg. 


II 


I- 


2483.3  cm.« 

2457.4  cm. 
25.9  cm. 
32.5  mf^;. 


The  nitrogen  absorption  can  be  shown  even  better  by  the  following 
Ubie.  In  experiment  III  there  were  no  root  nodules  present,  whereas 
I  tad  II  contained  these: 


Xknm  in  the  toil  and  in  the  legtmiinous 

•Hdi  (peas)  at  the  start 

'hiQKMi  in  the  soil  at  the  end 

XitiQini  uken  up  by  the  plants 


32.6  mf^:. 
73.2  mg. 
40.6  mg. 


32.5  mg. 

66.6  mg. 
34.1  mg. 


Ill 


32.5  mg. 

33.1  mg. 

0.6  mg. 


Theec  root  nodules  contain  bacteria,  as  has  been  proved  by  lieijerinck.i 
TWrlive  in  symbiosis  with  the  cells  of  the  nodules.  Beijerinck  names  the 
^os  0.  radicieda.  It  is  widely  distributed  in  land  and  water.  Recent 
li^gations  indicate  that  this  nitrifying  organism  is  not  a  separate 
Uhridual.  It  seems  as  if  various  bacilli  are  assigne<i  to  the  different 
^vietiei  of  PapOlumaca.  Successful  inoculations  of  the  nodules  have  only 
^  possible  with  closely  related  members  of  this  family.  For  instance, 
^hive  not  succeeded  in  forming  nodules  on  the  rohinia  roots  by  means 
^the  bacteria  from  peas.  It  is  also  ver>'  interesting  to  note  that  Soja 
'iipida  very  often  fails  to  produce  nodules  in  European  gardens,  but  will 
^  10  when  impregnated  with  Japanese  earth.  To  indicate  the  impor- 
^>^of  these  discoveries  we  may  add  that  the  nodule  bacteria  have  become 
•  irtide  of  commerce. 

It  ii  problematical  whether  these  nodule  bacteria  are  restricted  to  the 
f^pttiamaoB.  There  are  indications  that  they  are  also  found  in  other 
fkat  ipeeies.    They  are  believed  to  be  present  in  the  Rhinantaca,  Elctag^ 


*  Bot  Zcit  (1888)  p.  726. 
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naccB,  Cycadecs,  Coniferce,  etc.  The  assumption  has  also  been  made  that 
the  hypomycetes,  which  often  exist  symbioticaliy  with  the  roots  of  higher 
plants,  have  a  similar  function  to  that  of  the  nodules.  These  experiments 
have  not  yet  been  completed.  Many  observations  on  the  wild  plants 
seem  to  indicate  a  wider  distribution  of  such  symbioses.  We  know  ol 
many  plants  which,  year  by  year,  always  grow  in  the  same  spot  with  the 
usual  profusion,  while  many  others  suddenly  spring  up  and  after  a  short 
"  period  of  blossoming  "  gradually  fade  away.  In  this  way  the  dominant 
species  in  a  meadow,  and  especially  in  a  dump-heap,  may  follow  one  another 
in  rapid  succession,  probably  because  these  short-lived  plants  rely  exdii* 
sively  on  the  nitrates  of  the  soil. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us  in  considering  this  subject  to  realise 
that  nature  possesses  ways  and  means  of  assimilating 'the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air.  On  the  one  hand,  nitrogen  is  set  free;  and  on  the  other,  it  k 
recombined.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  the  relations  existing  between 
these  two  processes,  —  whether  they  maintain  an  equilibrium,  or  whether 
the  liberation  of  nitrogen  far  exceeds  that  of  recombination.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  the  compounds  into  which  these  organisme 
convert  the  nitrogen.*  At  present  we  have  no  knowledge  concerning  this. 
We  assume  that  the  final  substance  produced  is  albumin,  which  is  then,  in 
part,  assimilated  by  the  plants  with  the  help  of  fermentation. 

The  discovery  that  ordinary  nitrogen  can  be  directly  assimilated  closes 
the  chain  of  the  nitrogen  cycle,  which  had  apparently  been  broken  open  by 
the  discovery  of  the  denitrifying  organisms.     We  have  forgotten  to  men- 
tion one  point.     We  shall  see  later,  when  considering  the  inorganic  nutrient    . 
materials,  that  the  earth  possesses  the  power  of  "  fixing  *'  certain  constitu-  — 
ents.     This  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  important  elements,  phosphorus,  .^ 
potassium,   ammonia,   etc.,   which    are  so   necessary    for    the   develop- 
ment of  the  plants.     As  soon  as  their  solutions  come  in  contact  with  ccr 
tain  constituents  of  the  earth  they  are  changed  into  insoluble  compounds^ 
and  are  thus  protected  from  l>eing  washed  away  by  rain-water.     The  nnlt  ^ 
of  nitric  acid,  the  nitrates,  behave  quite  differently.    They  are  not  absorbe^if 
by  the  earth.     They  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  are  continually  beiii^ 
washed  away,  carried  to  brooks  and  streams,  and  finally  appear  in  the  ocean. 
Tlic  amount  of  nitrogen  abstracted  yearly  from  the  soil  in  this  manner 
is  really  enormous.     K.   Brandt'  estimates  it  at   40,000,000  kilogranv 
per  year.     We  are  confronted  with  the  question  of  how  this  large  amount 
of  nitrogen  is  returned  to  the  general  nitrogen  cycle.     That  this  must  take 


*  Rocontly  it  haa  boon  found  possible  to  convert  technically  large  amounts  of  i 
pheric  nitmf^en  into  its  compounds. 

*  Wiftsenschaftlichen  Untoniuchunj^en.  Report  of  the  Kommission  lur  UnteivudiiM 
der  deutschen  Meere,  1899  and  1901.  Cf.  also,  £.  SchuUe:  Schweiser.  landwirtielisflL 
Zentralblatt.  1902. 
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place  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  vegetation  which  has  grown  for 
thousands  of  yeara  still  continues  doing  so  in  the  customary  manner,  in 
^Nte  of  the  leaching  of  the  mainland  which  has  taken  place.  There  is 
pncticaUy  no  difference  in  the  behavior  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the 
oeetn  and  those  of  the  mainland.  Marine  plants  assimilate  carlx)n  dioxide; 
this  process  also  requires  the  assistance  of  the  sun's  energy,  which  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  plant  life  at  great  depths  to  which  the  sun's  rays  cannot 
poietrate.  Marine  plants  also  require  nitrates  for  the  formation  of  their 
libuQunous  constituents.  The  fishes  in  the  ocean  also  obtain  their  albu- 
min ultimately  from  the  vegetable  world.  Marine  vegetation  is  incapable 
o( utilizing  all  of  the  immense  amounts  of  nitrogen  presented  to  it.  Nitro- 
pooufl  compounds  are  set  free  from  dead  plants  and  animals  through 
putrefactive  processes.  These  are  changed  into  ammonia,  which  then  goes 
over  into  nitrites  and  nitrates  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  mainland. 
The  ocean  occasionally  casts  large  masses  of  sea-weed  on  the  shores.  The 
UDount  of  nitrogen  from  this  source  is  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  that 
kscbed  from  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  interest  to  learn  that  the 
oceu  also  possesses  denitrifying  bacteria,  which  are  continually  setting 
i^trogfn  free.  They  complete  the  cycle  of  the  nitrogen  washed  into  the 
ocetn  as  nitrogen  compounds.  . 

The  significance  of  the  great  value  of  the  denitrification  process  now 
beeomes  apparent,  in  contradistinction  to  its  undesired  appearance  in  the 
*H]-   The  great  part  which  the   nitrogen-assimilating   bacteria   play   in 
^^•*ure,  is  now  explained.    The  living  requirements  of  the  whole  world  of 
^^*^anisms  guarantee  an  interchange  of  material!    These  smallest  living 
*-"«in^  furnish  us  with  the  fundamental  requirements  of  our  existence. 
The  discover)'  of  the  denitrifying  bacteria  has  also  solved  an    apparent 
^ntridiction.     It  b  well  known  that  the  concentration  of  plant   and 
^liimsl  life   on  the  mainland  diminishes  from  the  equator  towanis  the 
Poles.    This  is  not  the  case  in  the  ocean.    This  circumstance  is  very  strik- 
*Hr  as  one  would  be  led  to  expect  much  better  development  of  conditions 
*•  the  tmpical  seas,  owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of  light,  in  coin- 
MsoQ  with  the  dark  arctic  regions.     It  is  probable  that  this  state  of 
•fiirs  may  be  traced  to  the  denitrifying  bacteria  in  some  manner.     A 
^i^ipical  environment  is  ideal  for  them  and  their  activities.     They  develop 
to  best  advantage  at  a  temperature  of  25'*-30T.     Tliey  would,  there- 
be,  thstract  more  nitrogen  from  marine  plants  in  tropical  sea.**,  than  in 
tteseas  of  the  arctic  zone.     We  will  at  once  state  that  this  Is  merely  offered 
ti so  explanation.     We  know  that  the  growth  of  all  organisms  is  governed 
fcrthe  Law  of  the  Minimum,  i.e.,  of  all  the  substances  which  are  accessible 
to  the  organism,  the  amount  utilized  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  that 
iohsunce  present  to  the  smallest  extent.     While  the  marine  plants  may 
hive  a  Urge  quantity  of  aviulable  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  it  may 


^k*.taL.   M 
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be  that  the  supply  of,  say,  phosphorus,  for  example,  ia  unusually  smalL 
The  plants  would  then  only  be  capable  of  utilizing  the  nitrates  in  proper- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  phosphorus  present.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that 
the  conditions  of  nourishment  are  different  in  different  zones. 

In  any  case,  the  free  nitrogen  in  organic  nature  pla}r8  an  exceedin^y 
important  part  in  the  nitrogen  cycle.  The  amounts  of  nitrogen  produced 
artificially,  whether  by  the  combustion  of  organic  substances  or  by  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  although  large,  to  be  sure,  have  little  effect  upon 
the  equilibrium  of  the  nitrogen  cycle.  Such  amounts  are  in  time  recom- 
bined  and  again  take  part  in  the  natural  cycle. 

Albumin  contains,  besides  nitrogen,  also  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  central  position  that  the  carbohydrates 
in  the  plant  organism  play  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  it  evidently  forms  the  starting  point  of  the  syn- 
thesis of  albumin.  In  another  place  we  shall  go  into  this  matter  more  in 
detail.  Here  we  shall  merely  suggest  that  certain  relations  are  known 
to  exist  between  the  simple  carbohydrates  and  individual  amino  acids,  so 
that  we  can  easily  understand  the  formation  of  the  latter  from  the  former. 
Thus  carbon  and  hydrogen  for  the  synthesis  of  albumin  originate  in  the 
air  and  water.  In  this  form  the  animal  organism  gives  back  these  elements 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom  again. 

The  plants  obtain  their  sulphur  from  the  soil,  in  which  this  element  is 
present  as  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths.  Plants  utilize 
sulphur  almost  exclusively  for  the  formation  of  albumin,  and  it  also  reaches 
the  animal  organism  in  this  form.  In  the  animal,  this  sulphur  is  largdy 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  given  back  to  the  general  cycle  in  the 
form  of  its  alkali  salts. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  albuminous  substances  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  from  the  experiments  at  hand.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
metabolism  of  albumin  in  plants  is  remarkably  slight.  We  are  certain 
that  it  by  no  means  plays  the  same  part  in  the  plant  that  it  does  in  tbe 
animal  organism.  We  should  like  above  all  to  know  whether  the  plants 
consume  albumin  at  all,  i.e.,  oxidize  it.  Oxidation  processes,  as  we  have 
seen  in  considering  the  assimilation  of  carbonic  acid,  play  a  subordinate 
role  in  plants  to  processes  of  reduction.  They  undoubtedly  take  place  to 
some  extent.  We  do  know  that  the  albumin  in  the  animal  organism  is 
almost  entirely  decomposed,  partly  into  urea,  or  partly  into  uric  add.  Such 
substances  have  l>een  looke<l  for  in  vain  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.^  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  learn  that  many  plants  produce  substances  closdy 
allied  to  the  uric  acid  group,  namely,  methylated-xanthine  derivatives, 
such   as  theo-hromine  and  caffeine,  both   of  which  are  important  con- 

*  A  discovery  of  urea  haa  been  reported  amon^  the  varieties  of  l^^eop&rdootm.  Cf. 
Max  Bamberger  and  Anton  Landsiedl:  Monatah.  24,  218  (1903). 
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stituents  of  table  accessories.  Concerning  the  relations  which  the  purine 
bases,  and  their  accompanying  intermediate  products,  bear  to  the 
metabolism  of  albumin,  nothing  can  be  affirmed.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  they  are  derived  from  the  nucleins.  The  alkaloids  have 
often  been  assigned  a  relationship  to  albumin.  We  know  little  about 
their  ori^n.  It  is  possible  that  the  dyestufif,  indigo,  is  related  to  albumin 
metabolism.  In  discussing  the  decomposition  products  of  proteins  we 
met  with  tryptophane,  skatole-amino-acetic  acid,  and  have  seen  that 
putrefaction  decomposes  this  into  indole,  skatole,  skatole-acetic  acid,  and 
skatole-carboxylic  acid.  Skatole  is  rarely  found  in  plants.  The  Japanese 
wood,  UlmacacBf  Celtis  reticidosa  Miq.y  contains  approximately  1  per  cent 
of  skatole.  Recent  investigations  also  indicate  the  occasional  appearance  of 
indoxyl  among  plants.  We  know  nothing  definite  about  the  relations  of  the 
indoxyl  derivatives  to  the  albumin  decompositions  in  the  plant  organism. 

We  are  not  much  better  informed  concerning  the  processes  participating 
in  albumin  syntheses.  The  nitrates  which  the  plant  takes  up  must  be 
reduced.  It  is  now  usually  assumed  that  the  leaves  are  mainly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  the  albumin  syntheses;  the  idea  being  that  amino  acids 
are  first  formed,  which  by  recombining  among  themselves  produce  higher 
complexes,  and  finally  albumin  itself.  Although  the  leaves  themselves  are 
incapable  of  utilizing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  as  such,  observations  have 
been  made  indicating  that  they  can  absorb  small  amounts  of  ammonia. 
It  seems  that  light  has  also  an  effect  upon  the  production  of  albumin. 
Albumin  is,  to  be  sure,  formed  in  the  dark,  but  the  synthesis  proceeds  much 
more  rapidly  in  the  sunlight.  We  are  still  entirely  in  doubt  as  to  how 
the  amino  acids  are  formed.  We  can  assume,  as  previously  indicated; 
that  they  are  derived  from  simple  carbohydrates,  —  for  instance,  from  gly- 
eeroee;  or  we  can  just  as  easily  imagine  that  the  formation  of  the  amino 
acids  is  a  more  direct  assimilation  process.  The  manner  in  which  the 
nitrates  are  utilized  presents  a  difficult  problem.  It  b  certain  that  they 
must  be  reduced.  The  nitrite  formation  has  also  been  followed  directly.  We 
have  assumed  that  HNO3  goes  over  into  HNO2,  and  this  into  HN :  O. 
The  addition  of  water  would  produce  hydroxylamine,  NH2 .  OH,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  formaldehyde,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  carbonic 
acid,  produces  formamide,  HCO  •  NH2.*  The  formation  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  and  the  reduction  of  a  nitrate  to  ammonia  have  also  been  suggested. 
It  is  almost  impossible  at  present  to  draw  any  positive  conclusions.  The 
synthesis  of  albumin  in  the  organism  of  plants,  or,  perhaps  better  stated, 
the  formation  of  the  amino  acids,  as  yet  remains  entirely  unexplained. 

We  have  a  better  conception  of  albumin  metabolism  in  germinating 
aeeds.     Ripe  seeds  contain  large  stores  of  albumin.    They,  therefore,  act 


A.  BMh:  Gboqyt.  rend.  122,  1499  (1896). 
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as  sources  for  the  production  of  plant  proteins.  We  note  great  chain 
as  soon  as  germination  be^ns;  in  fact,  the  entire  cell  contents  are  drai 
upon.  We  have  already  considered  the  conversion  of  the  carbohydra) 
into  fats,  and  vice  versa.  Besides  such  processes  hydrolysis  undoubtec 
causes  other  metabolic  changes  to  take  place.  The  proteins  are  disi 
tegrated  into  their  components  by  the  activity  of  proteolytic  fermen 
Complicated  products,  **  peptones/'  ^  are  first  formed,  and  finally  ami 
acids,  which,  at  least  in  part,  are  then  decomposed  further.  We  m 
compare  the  beginning  of  germination  with  the  intestinal  processes.  T 
purpose  is  in  many  respects  the  same.  The  germinating  cell  disintegrat 
in  order  to  utilize  the  various  elementary  components  for  the  construct! 
of  a  new  cell  body.  We  are  still  undecided  whether  the  protein  molecule 
completely,  or  only  partially,  disintegrated  by  hydrolysis.  Asparagi 
has  been  detected  in  germinating  legumes,  while  glutamine  has  be 
observed  in  other  cases.  The  amount  of  asparagine  may  be  increased  i 
germinating  in  the  dark.  We  are  still  unaware  of  the  significance  of  t 
formation  of  asparagine.  It  is  possible  that  it  does  not  participate  furtl 
in  the  construction  of  albumin,  but  that  it  acts  as  an  intermediate  st 
to  other  nitrogenous  substances;  or,  even,  that  it  has  nothing  further  to 
with  such  substances,  but  now  enters  into  relations  with  the  carbohydrat 
and  fats. 

That  asparagine  does  not  directly  participate  in  the  synthesis  of  albumi 
which  immediately  follows  its  breaking  down,  is  evident  from  the  fu 
that  it  does  not  diminish  to  the  same  extent  that  the  albumin  formatio 
progresses. 

We  will  add  here  that  the  seedlings  at  the  beginning  of  their  existeno 
also  disintegrate  their  other  constituents,  the  nucleins,  fats,  etc.,  into  tb 
components.  It  reconstructs  everything  anew.'  We  may  compare  th 
metabolism  of  this  germinating  seedling  with  that  of  the  animal. 

When  we  take  everything  that  we  know  about  the  formation  of  tb 
proteins  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  their  albumin  metabolism  int< 
consideration,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  formulate  any  distinct  conceptid 
of  what  actually  occurs,  based  on  experimental  results.  We  have  fd 
that  we  ought  to  consider  briefly  this  subject  here,  because,  as  we  have  re 
peatedly  said,  we  can  expect  to  have  a  complete  understanding  of  biologiei 
processes  only  when  we  have  as  broad  a  foundation  as  possible.  There! 
no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  wook 
be  a  gross  error  to  try  to  separate  the  biological  investigations  in  these  tiv*! 
fields.  The  absolute  dependence  of  the  animal  organism  on  the  product 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  forces  us  to  consider  in  detidl  the  biologiei 
chemistry  of  plants. 

«  W.  R.  Mark:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42.  259  (1904). 

*  Of.  among  others,  J.  R.  Green  and  H.  Jackson:  Pr.  Rpy.  Soo.  T7  (B),  60  (lOOQ. 
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Lei  us  now  return  to  the  relations  of  the  animal  organism  to  the  albu- 
mm  it  obtains  in  its  food.  They  are  not  at  all  attacked  by  saliva,  with 
which  they  first  come  into  contact.  This  secretion  does  not  contain  any 
fament  which  can  act  upon  the  proteins. 

The  albumins  are  next  subjected  to  the  action  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach. 
Spilliniani  ^  was  the  first  to  give  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  digestive 
Ktioo  of  the  gastric  juice.  Normal  gastric  juice  reacts  acid.  It  contains 
bee  hydrochloric  acid.  This  was  definitely  established  by  Bidder  and 
Eirl  Schmidt.'  They  estimated  quantitatively  the  total  chloride  present 
in  the  stomach,  and  also  all  the  bases,  —  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
iroQ  oxide  and  ammonia,  —  and  found  after  computing  the  amount  of 
hjrdrochloric  acid  required  to  combine  with  these,  that  some  remained 
QMombined.  We  shall  discuss  the  composition  of  gastric  juice  and  its 
neretions  more  in  detail  later,  confining  ourselves  at  present  to  the  state- 
neot  that  the  proteolytic  ferment  mentioned,  i.e.  pepsin,  is  only  active 
vhen  in  acid  solution.  It  was  first  believed  that  the  pepsin  was  united 
vith  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  exercised  its  functions  as  pepsin-hydro- 
cUorie  acid.  It  was,  however,  soon  shown  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
ttuld,  on  the  one  hand,  be  substituted  by  other  acids,  for  instance,  lactic 
>Qd,  vfaile,  on  the  other  hand,  other  acids  did  not  replace  the  hydrochloric 
icidin  equivalent  amounts.  The  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gos- 
fe  juice  is  very  appreciable.  The  gastric  juice  of  dogs  contains  0.5-O.G 
I* cent  hydrochloric  acid;  that  of  cats  0.5  per  cent;  while  for  human  beings 
^0.2-0.3  per  cent  is  reported.  The  attempt  has  l^een  made  to  as.sign 
^the  hydrochloric  acid  content  of  the  stomach  an  antiseptic  action  as 
■^greatest  function.  Although  there  is  undoubtedly  such  an  action,  the 
i^ibo  remains  that  hydrochloric  acid  participates  in  the  digestion  of 
Ominous  substances.  The  mechanism  of  its  activity  has,  however,  not 
^thoroughly  explained.  It  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  If  we  add 
Mtochloric  acid,  or  even  gastric  juice,  to  albumin,  a  peculiar  clianpe 
**fc«  pUoe.  The  albumin  swells  up  and  fills  the  entire  vessel  as  a  gel- 
•**Kii  mass.  Large  amounts  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  simultaneously 
*<i»hiiieci  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  diminishes.  We  can 
^Woe  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  enters  into  combination  with  the  albu- 
*a,  producing  soluble  albumins,  the  so-called  "  aci<l-albumins."  It  is 
''■hie  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  loowns  up  the  albumin  molecule,  i.e., 
*>ni?»  it  in  some  way,  preparing  it  for  the  action  of  pepsin.     There  are, 

'  Vcttuche  ubcr  das  Verdauungsgeechiift.  Gorman  by  Micha^lw.  Leipsic.  17S5. 
^■fc'  PhyMolog.  Verdauung  auf  natikriichcm  iind  k'mstlichom  Wej^e  Wnrihure.  1^'U. 
J  tlw  GaiBfee:  Pbymologwche  rhemic  dor  VordainiriK:  Loipsic  and  Vionna,  is<)7. 
*  B^uzDont-  Neue  Venmche  und  Beobachtun^n  iibor  don  Magensaft  und  die  Physi- 
^^  dpr  Vefdauung.  Geman  by  B.  Luden.  Leipmc.  1834. 
*  Bidder  and  Schmidt:  Die  VerdauungasHfte  u.  d.  Stoffwcchael,  Mitau  u.  Leipsic, 
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for  instance,  many  albuminoids  nearly  immune  to  the  action  of  the  | 
juice,  which,  under  the  influence  of  mineral  acids  in  the  cold,  t 
changed  that  they  are  then  appreciably  disintegrated  by  pepsi 
seems,  however,  that  the  hydrochloric  acid,  besides  exercising  this 
on  the  albumin,  also,  in  some  manner,  directly  influences  the  j 
This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that,  when  all  the  hydrochloric  ac 
combined  with  the  albumin  and  its  cleavage-products  in  an  artificial  < 
ing  mixture,  the  pepsin  digestion  then  ceases,  and  can  only  be  brou 
renewed  activity  by  the  addition  of  fresh  hydrochloric  acid.  V 
justified  in  believing  that  the  albumin  combines  with  more  hydrot 
acid,  in  proportion  to  the  greater  number  of  cleavage-products  f< 
Direct  observation  has  also  shown  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  disa 
in  proportion  to  the  time  of  digestion. 

The  breaking  down  of  the  proteins  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  j 
not  at  all  extensive.  Complicated  peptones  are  mainly  formed,  a 
panied,  of  course,  by  some  of  the  lower  cleavage-products,  evidei 
the  group  of  simple  polypeptids.  Amino  acids,  under  normal 
tions,  are  not  to  be  detected.*  The  digestion  of  albuminous  subs 
in  the  stomach  evidently  serves  to  prepare  them  for  the  acti 
trypsin,  with  which  they  next  come  in  contact.  Test-tube  experi 
have  shown  that  tryptic  digestion  is  quicker  and  more  intense 
preceded  by  a  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  digestion.'  Certain  diflB 
digestible  albuminous  substances,  as  for  instance  serum-globulin, 
this  property  very  plainly.  It  is  evident  that  the  preliminary  dig 
in  the  stomach  of  the  different  albuminous  substances  is  of  vi 
importance.  It  is  of  Uttle  significance  for  those  easily  digested, 
advantage  of  such  a  preliminary  decomposition  becomes  especially 
when  we  consider  how  rapidly  the  absorption  of  the  albumin  clei 
products  follows  in  the  duodenum  and  the  remaining  small  int4 
In  spite  of  an  extremely  liberal  diet  of  meat,  we  find  only  small  an 
of  digesting  material  in  the  duodenum.  Accordingly  as  the  sU 
is  emptied  through  the  pylorus,  trypsin  digestion  and  the  absorpt 
cleavage-products  take  place  in  rapid  succession.  A  much  large) 
of  action  is  presented  to  the  trypsin  ferment  at  one  time.  Inst 
acting  upon  an  albumin  molecule,  it  can  immediately  attack  a 
number  of  cleavage-products,  and  quickly  disintegrate  them  into 
simple  components. 

The  proteids,  when  in  the  stomach,  are  disintegrated  first  of  al 
their  constituents.  Hematin  is  split  off  from  hemoglobin,  and  the  , 
is  digested  by  itself.    The  nucleoproteids  give  off  nuclein,  which, 


>  Emil  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  44,  17  (1905). 

'  Emil  Fischer  and  Emil  Abderhalden:  ibid.  40,  215  (1903). 
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only  slightly  attacked  by  the  pepsin,  remains  undissolved  for  the  most 
party  and  for  this  reason  was  first  discovered. 

The  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice  also  possesses  another  action  besides 
tiiat  of  direct  disintegration.     It  causes  milk  to  curdle.    This  striking 
property,  not  yet  entirely  explained,  is  due  to  a  specific  ferment,  known 
as  rennin,*  or  chymosin.     We  will  state  at  once  that  the  assumption  of  a 
a^arate  ferment  has  been  questioned.     Pawlow  and  Parastschuk'  con- 
clude, from  their  experiments,  that  the  two  actions  attributed  usually 
to  pepsin  and  rennin  are  due  to  the  same  ferment.     They  arrive  at  this 
conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  proteolytic-  and  milk-coagulating  effects 
of  the  gastric  juice  take  place  parallel  to  one  another.     Both  actions  are 
accelerated  and  retarded  by  the  same  influences,  not  only  qualitatively, 
but.  also  quantitatively.     We  know  that  neither  the  pepsin  nor  the  rennin 
18  secreted  as  such  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach.     Both  are  found  in  the 
ia3«tive  form  as  zymogen.    It  is  only  by  the  action  of  acid  that  this  zymogen 
is  converted  into  active  ferment.     Activating  these  ferments  of  the  gastric 
]ai<^  is  another  important  function  of  its  acid  contents.    The  ferments  are 
only  present  in  their  inactive  state,  and  are  incapable  of  doing  their  work 
wben  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  missing.     Pepsin  and  rennin  are 
both  rendered  active  by  the  same  agent;  in  fact,  to  the  same  extent. 
This  parallelism  has   caused   the  Russian  authors   above  mentioned  to 
*top  speaking  of  two  ferments,  but  of  two  different  actions  of  one  and 
the  same  ferment.     We  cannot,  at  this  time,  accept  Pawlow's  decision. 
The  more  we  study  the  action  of  ferments,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  they 
*^  delicately  adjusted  for  definite  compounds,  and  are  influenced  by 
very  slight  differences  of  configuration.     In  fact,  such  differences  in  the 
configuration  of  molecules  are  oftentimes  first  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
*  ferment  does  or  does  not  act  upon  a  certain  substance,  whereas  its 
ordinary  chemical  behavior  has  not  led  us  to  suspect  such  a  difference. 
T^  of  itself  is  suj£cient  to  make  it  seem  improbable  that  a  ferment 
^d  have  two  such  different  actions.     An  important  objection  immedi- 
*Wy  arises.     We  do  not  exactly  know  how  to  interpret  the  activity  of 
rennin.    It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  activity  may  produce  the  same 
result  as  does  pepsin,  namely,  an  hydrolysis.     We  know  that  the  essential 
function  of  rennin  consists,  not,  as  formerly  believed,  in  the  curdling  of  the 
easein,  but  in  the  conversion  of  casein  into  another  albuminous  body, 
possessing  entirely  different  characteristics.     If  the  assumption  be  correct 
that  this  is  merely  a  hydrolysis,  then  the  analogy  to  that  of  pepsin  would 
be  complete.     We  would  only  have  to  assume  that  the  nature  of  the 

*  Gf.  O.  Hammaraten:  Sitsber.  kgl.  Gesellsch.  Wissensch.  Upsala,  1877. 

'  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  42,  415  (1904),  and  Die  Identitiit  des  PepsinB  und  Chsrmosins. 
Verfaandl.  Scktion  Anat.,  Physiol,  mediz.  Chem.  Vera,  nordischer  Naturforacher  u.  Aerate 
in  HflUngfon.  1, 12,  July,  1902,  p.  28. 
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cleavage-products  was  due  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  casein,  which  we  will 
soon  consider.  In  this  case  it  would  be  more  correct  not  to  spealc  of  a 
milk-coagulating  function,  but  of  that  of  the  proteolytic  ferment,  pq)6in. 
We  are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  pepsin  and  rennin  ferment  as  probably 
identical,  not  from  the  fact  that  these  have  never  been  isolated  in  a  satis- 
factorily pure  condition,  but  more  especially  because  of  the  interesting 
observations  of  Pawlow  and  Parastschuk.  They  found  that  the  secretions 
of  the  pancreatic  gland  act- towards  casein  in  exactly  the  same  manner  if 
does  the  gastric  juice,  with  this  modification,  that  the  proteolytic  ferment 
of  the  pancreatic  juice,  tr3rp8in,  acts  only  in  alkaline,  neutral,  or  weakly 
acid  solutions.  The  establishment  of  this  fact  has  settled  one  thing.  We 
must  either  assume  that  different  ferments  exist  which  will  coagulate  mOk, 
i.e.,  one  which  acts  in  distinctly  acid  reaction,  and  another  which  is  efficient 
in  neutral  or  alkaline  solution  (the  rennin  of  the  stomach  and  the  trypsin 
from  the  pancreas  are  activated  by  entirely  different  agents) ;  or,  as  is  far 
simpler,  we  must  assume  that  only  one  process  takes  place,  namely,  a 
hydrolysis.  Coagulation  occurs  as  a  secondary  effect  in  the  general 
decomposition  of  casein.  It  is  caused  by  the  precipitation  of  the  eariy 
cleavage-products.  It  is  possible  that  this  stage  of  decomposition,  which 
probably  takes  place  before  the  formation  of  peptones,  is  common  to 
all  proteins.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  that  casein  occupies 
a  unique  position,  and  that  perhaps,  corresponding  to  its  functions,  it 
represents  a  particularly  complicated  protein.  We  should  like  to  place 
stress  upon  the  above  observations  of  Pawlow  rather  than  upon  the 
established  similar  behavior  of  the  two  ferments,  and  will  state  once  more 
that  we  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  two  different  actions  of  one  ferment. 
Until  we  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  relations  we  will  retain 
tlie  conception  of  two  separate  ferments,  pepsin  and  rennin,  in  our  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject. 

Rennin  is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and 
ferments  acting  in  an  analogous  manner  are  undoubtedly  found  in  the 
vegetable  world.  It  has  been  found  in  animals  which  chew  their  cud, 
and  especially  in  the  fourth,  so-called  rennet-stomach  of  the  calf.  Itfl 
main  function  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  the  curdling  of  milk. 
It  hfis  l>een  found,  however,  that  this  precipitation  of  casein  is  not  the 
primary  process.  The  nature  of  casein  is  changed  first  of  all  by  the  action 
of  the  rennin.  Another  protein  with  different  properties  is  produced. 
Curdlinfi^  depends  on  the  formation  of  insoluble  calcium  salts,  arising  from 
the  c:isoin,  which  hfus  \yeon  changed  by  the  rennin.  That  this  conception 
is  correct  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  casein  will  not  be  curdled  by  rennin 
if  the  sohition  is  free  from  calcium  salts,  hut  it  will,  nevertheless,  undo^ 
a  change.  If  the  casein,  treated  in  the  above  manner,  is  then  boiled,— 
thus  destroying  the  rennin,  —  it  will  curdle  on  the  addition  of  calcium 
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aaltB.  The  latter  property  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  presence  of  cal- 
dum  salts,  and  has  no  direct  relation  with  the  rennin  as  such.  The  albu- 
min formed,  parorcaseinf  differs  essentially  from  casein,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
precipitated  by  calcium  salts.  The  precipitate  contains  large  amounts 
of  calcium  phosphate.  We  do  not  know  what  relation  this  salt  has  to 
the  curdling. 

According  to  the  general  conception,  the  pepsin  action  follows  the 
precipitation  of  the  para-casein,  disintegrating  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  does  the  remaining  proteins.  The  phosphoric  acid  portion,  the  so- 
called  psetidanydein  (a  compound  as  yet  insufficiently  investigated),  is 
thrown  out  at  this  stage.  It  does  not  possess  any  of  the  ordinary  com- 
ponents of  the  nucleins.  The  purpose  of  the  rennin  action  is  not  at  all 
dear.  It  is  certainly  significant  that  we  always  find  evidence  of  the 
activity  of  rennin  wherever  there  are  proteolytic  ferments.  Rennin  is  found 
in  the  intestine  and  in  the  organs.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  concep- 
tion that  the  activity  of  rennin  is  to  be  regarded  as  being  an  hydrolytic 
attack,  and  the  precipitation  by  the  calcium  salts  as  only  an  intermediate 
tfect,  depending  on  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  first  cleavage-products 
of  casein,  these  being  then  subjected  to  the  further  disintegrating  action  of 
the  pepsin,  is  certainly  a  very  attractive  one.  The  behavior  of  casein 
during  digestion  is  thus  removed  from  its  special  position,  while  the 
assumption  of  Pawlow  and  Parastschuk  that  rennin  and  pepsin  are  iden- 
tical is  given  a  further  support,  to  be  sure  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  case  of 
one  and  the  same  kind  of  fermentation,  and  not  that  of  two  different 
actions.    These  processes  are  still  very  obscure. 

The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed  that  pepsin  and  rennin  are  not 

^'Dple,  individual  ferments.    The  various  species  of  animals  are  supposed 

^  possess  different  kinds  of  ferments.  The  rennins  from  human  beings 

**d  from  swine  are  supposed  to  be  different  from  that  obtained  from 

"^  calf.    Bang  *  has  isolated  a  reimin,  parachymosin,  from  the  stomach 

^  the  calf,  whose  properties  are  essentially  different  from  those  obtained 

"^^  other  sources.     Not   even  the  pepsins  from  different  animals  are 

^^^.    Differences  undoubtedly  exist,  which  may  possibly  be  due  to  the 

J^^Ure  of  the  different  nutrient  albumins  supplied  to  the  animals.     As 

^^  as  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  ferments  as  such,  and  are  unable 

^  ^udy  their  activity  in  uniform  materials,  it  will  be  difficult  to  pass  judg- 

""J^t  on  the  results  obtained  with  different  ferments.     It  is  to  be  hoped 

T^t  the  transference  of  such  investigations  to  the  complicated  p>olypep- 

^^*^  of  known  structure  and  configuration  will  throw  light  upon  this 

"^^iect. 

^e  must  refer  to  another  peculiar  phenomenon  as  yet  entirely  unex- 


*  PfKiger'i  Arch.  79,  425  (1900). 
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plained.  If  some  rennin  is  added  to  a  clear  solution  of  the  so-called  a 
moses  and  peptones,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed.  This  is  cf 
plastein,  and  is  supposed  to  occur  only  in  the  presence  of  album< 
Its  amount  has  been  variously  estimated,  from  3  to  27  per  cent.  ] 
suggested  that  the  closer  the  cleavage-products  stand  in  relation  to  a 
min,  the  more  readily  will  they  be  precipitated  by  rennin.  The  foi 
tion  of  plastein  is  still  unexplained.  It  has  been  looked  upon  t 
synthetic  process,  although  this  assumption  has  not  been  substantiate! 
any  experimental  proof.* 

The  albumin,  already  partly  disintegrated,  passes  from  the  ston 
into  the  duodenum,  being  there  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  pancre 
juice,  and  especially  to  the  trypsin  contained  therein.  This  also  is 
delivered  to  the  intestines,  as  such.  It  is  secreted  in  the  zymogen  fc 
and  only  becomes  active  in  the  intestine.  There  is  a  substance,  ca 
"  enterokinase,"  in  the  intestinal  juice,  which  converts  the  tiyp 
zymogen  into  the  active  ferment.  We  shall  return  to  this  partici 
process  later.  We  were  a  long  time  uncertain  regarding  the  extent 
the  decomposition  of  the  albumins  reaching  the  duodenum  in  the  form 
a  mixture  of  peptones  of  different  degrees  of  complexity.  We  assuni 
until  recently,  that,  as  a  rule,  only  the  so-called  albumoses  and  peptoi 
were  formed,  and  that  these  were  absorbed  directly.  Such  a  conceptioi 
particularly  plausible,  if,  as  has  been  generally  done,  digestion  is  oi 
regarded  as  a  means  of  preparing  the  nutrient  material  for  absorptii 
This  assumption  was  still  believed,  even  when  free  amino  acids,  espedi 
leucine  and  tyrosine,  were  repeatedly  found  in  the  alimentary  canal.  T 
view  obtained  added  support  from  the  experiment  of  Hofmeister.'  He] 
a  piece  of  the  stomach  or  intestinal  wall  of  a  recently  killed  animal  ii 
moist  chamber  for  a  time  at  40®  C,  and  showed  that  its  peptone  cent 
had  diminished  when  compared  with  a  piece  of  the  same  size,  wh 
peptone  content  had  been  immediately  estimated.  In  fact,  after  1 
to  three  hours,  all  the  peptones  had  disappeared.  Salvioli  •  also  sboi 
that  peptones  quickly  disappeared  when  introduced  into  a  ligated  inl 
tine.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  peptones  are  absorbed;  infi 
it  has  even  been  asserted  that  albumin  itself  is  directly  taken  up. 
was  shown  by  the  researches   of   Kutscher   and    Seeman,*  and  of 


^  Cf.  A.  Danilewsky  and  Okunew:  Inaug.  Diss.  St.  Petersbuig,  1896.  M.  Lawi 
Inaug.  Diss.  St.  Petersburg,  1897.  Sawjalow:  Diss.  Jurjew.  1899,  and  Pfluger'ti 
86,  171  (1901).  H.  Bayer:  Hofmeister's  Beitrage,  4,  554  (1903).  M.  Lawrow  tt 
Salaskin:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  36,  277  (1902).  Kurajeff:  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge»  1« 
(1901);  2,  141  (1902). 

«  PflOger's  Arch.  19,  8  (1885). 

•  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  Sup.  1880,  p.  95. 

«  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  34,  528  (1901  and  1902);  36,  432  (1902). 
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Colmheiin/  thmt  the  breaking  down  of  the  proteins  in  the  intestine  was 
more  extensive  than  was  originally  thought.  The  former  succeeded  in 
soiiting  crystalline  cleavage-products  from  the  intestinal  contents  of  dogs 
ihidk  had  been  fed  on  a  diet  rich  in  albumin,  the  animals  being  killed 
It  tirying  times,  —  for  instance,  at  intervals  of  six  hours. 

The  discovery  of  O.  Cohnheim,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
iatestiiie  contains  a  ferment,  erepsin,  which  further  disintegrates  the  pep- 
toon,  casts  doubt  upon  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  above-men- 
tiooed  experiments  of  F.  Hofmeister  and  Salvioli. 

Recent  investigations,  from  various  standpoints,  indicate  a  considerable 
djantegration  of  the  albumin  molecule.  It  has  been  shown  for  one  thing 
tkit  intestinal  digestion  is  very  similar  to  that  artificially  produced  by  tryp- 
in  Amino  acids,  e.g.,  tyrosine,  leucine,  alanine,  glutamic  acid,  aspartic 
iod,  lysine,  arginine,  and  histidine,  are  formed  in  the  intestinal  canal  and 
tvm  the  polypeptides  which  are  observed  in  artificial  digestion  with 
titpnii,  and  are  attacked  with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  by  ferments.  It  is  at 
pnKnt  uncertain  as  to  how  far  the  disintegration  goes  in  individual  cases, 
n  to  whether  polypeptides  with  a  small  number  of  amino  acids  result,  or 
tkit  the  digestion  stops  while  the  chains  are  more  complicated.  We 
l^ie  already  shown  that  we  can  draw  no  conclusion  as  to  the  extent 
tf  the  decomposition  simply  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  free 
laino  adds.     More  complex  substances  may  be  present  at  the  same 

We  have  reached  a  like  conclusion  concerning  the  decomposition  of  the 
PMcins  in  the  intestinal  tract  from  another  standpoint.'  The  significance 
tf  the  function  of  digestion  is  not  merely  to  prepare  the  food  for  al>sorption. 
kpei  far  beyond  this  point.  The  separate  components  of  the  food  are 
M  ia  a  condition  suitable  for  the  economy  of  individual  l)eing8.  Every 
Vim  of  animal  —  in  fact,  every  individual — has  its  own  specifically 
iMiUited  tissues  and  cells.  If  the  diet  were  always  the  same,  the  for- 
Mnni  of  the  tissues  might  bear  some  close  relation  to  the  components 
'the  food.  The  diet  varies,  however,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of 
hiSQ  beings  and  the  omnivora,  is  exceedingly  diverse  in  nature.  In 
>d»  to  maintain  the  individuality  of  the  animal,  and  to  make  its 
ism  independent  of  the  outer  world  in  the  matter  of  food  taken,  it 
ales  the  nutrient  it  receives,  and  utilizes  those  components  which 
i^  be  of  sendee  to  it  in  building  up  new  complexes.  This  conception 
'  the  process  of  digestion,  as  a  whole,  will  become  especially  clear  when 
ider  the  most  important   food  of  growing  mammals,  i.e.,  milk. 


<  IW.  SS.  451  (leoi). 
'    *E^h1   Abderhakieii:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  44,  17  (1905);  Zent.  Stoffwechs-Verdau- 
^-Kiaak.  •.  547  (1904);  Med.  Klinik.  1,  Nr.  1  and  2  (1905);  1,  Nr.  46  and  47 
iMi). 
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All  of  the  tissues  are  formed  from  this.  The  only  protdns  contained  i 
milk  are  lactoalbumin,  lactoglobulin,  and  casein.  From  these,  and  also  : 
the  case  of  animals  in  which  the  albumin  content  of  the  milk  is  less  proc 
inent  than  is  true  of  human  milk,  all  sorts  of  different  proteins  wit 
their  varying  functions  must  be  formed.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  albi 
minous  substances  of  the  blood,  to  serum-globulin,  serum-albumin,  hemi 
globin,  then  to  the  numerous  albuminous  constituents  of  the  tissues,  as 
all  of  the  other  proteins.  A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  give  a  goo 
conception  of  the  great  changes  which  one  protein  must  undergo  to  prodiK 
all  the  others. 


CMein. 

Ssuio* 
allnuiiin. 

Ssuio* 
SVobulln. 

Glotlnfraa 
hwnoglobta. 

Glycocoll 

Alanine    

Aminovaleric  acid 

Leucine 

Proline 

0.9 

1.0 
10.5 

3.1 

3.2 
11.9 

1.2 

0.065 

0.23 

4.5 

5.8 

4.8 

2.6 

2^7 
present 
20.0 
1.0 
3.1 
7.7 
3.1 
2.3 
0.6 
2.1 

3.5 
2.2 

18.7 
2.8 
3.8 
8.5 
2.5 
0.7 

2.5 

4.2 

present 
29.0 

Phenylalanine 

Glutamic  acid 

Aspartic  acid 

Cystine 

Serine 

Tyrosine 

Lysine 

Arginine 

Histidine 

11  0 

Fibrin. 

Histon  from 
thymua 
gUod. 

BiMtlB. 

Kntla 

Glycocoll 

Alanine 

3.0 
3.6 
1.0 
15.0 
2.5 
2.0 
8.0 
2.0 

present 
3.5 

0.5 
3.5 

11.8 
1.5 
2.2 
0.5 

5.2 

6.9 

15.5 

1.5 

25.75 
6.6 
1.0 

21.4 
1.7 
3.9 
0.8 

0.34 
CL3 

4.T 
1  ft 

Aminovaleric  add 

Leucine 

0.» 
7  I 

Proline 

3  4 

Phenylalanine 

Glutamic  acid 

Aspartic  acid 

Cvstino 

1.7 
10.0 
0  1 

Serine 

Tvrosine 

s.s 

Lvsine 

Anrinine 

Histidine 

• 
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Even  if  all  the  proteins  so  far  investigated  are  not  all  derived  from  the 

same  animal,  and  the  methods  of  analysis  are  not  so  employed  as  to  give 

^      exact  results,  it  is,  nevertheless,  clear  that  casein  must  undergo  great 

changes  in  order  to  make  possible  the  transformation  into  these  very 

different  products..    We  have  disregarded,  to  be  sure,  the  other  albuminous 

components  of  milk,  albumin  and  globulin.     It  is  possible  that  certain  of 

the  proteins  in  the  body  are  more  closely  related  to  these  than  to  casein,  — 

at  least,  as  far  as  their  composition  is  concerned.    Such  a  discovery  would 

iK)t  alter  our  conception,  as  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  but  that 

the  casein  plays  a  large  part  in  the  economy  of  the  nursling.     This  is 

evident  from  the  large  amount  present  in  milk.     It  might,  of  course,  be 

objected  that   casein  is  mainly  utilized  as  a  combustible  material,  and 

does  not  participate  to  any  great  extent  in  the  building  up  of  the  body. 

While  such  an  assumption  is  not  yet  supported  by  any  proof,  still  on  the 

other  hand,  we  can  reply  that  our  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the 

laetoalbumin  and  lactoglobulin  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they 

«an  only  participate  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  formation  of  the  albuminous 

components  of  the  body.     They  would  also  have  to  undergo  great  changes 

u^  order  to  make  them  available  for  the  requirements  of  the  cells  of  the 

body. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  formation  of  all  of  the  varied  albuminous 
•uhstances  from  one  primitive  body,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the 
f^ct  that  a  very  extensive  decomposition  occurs  even  in  the  alimentary 
^'^t.  From  the  complicated  albumin,  the  intestine  receives  the  individual 
^'istituents  either  as  such  or  in  long  or  short  chains.  The  intestine  is 
*"'e  to  unite  these  in  varying  proportions,  forming  definite  products  to 
^^^^t  its  requirements.     The  same  process  can  take  place  in  every  cell. 

We  might  expect  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the  digestion  of  the  albumins 

^  studying  the  blood.     It  were  conceivable  that  the  cleavage-products 

^^  only  recombined  in  the  various  organs.     Such  a  conception  has  much 

*^  ^^ommend  it.     We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  organism  strives 

.      Maintain  a  constant  composition  for  its  blood-stream.     The  blood  has 

^Portant  functions  to  fulfill,  and  any  disturbance   is    accompanied  by 

*^^reaching  results.     It  were,  in  fact,  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  have 

^^  various  decomposition  products  introduced  into  the  blood.     The  cells 

,  ^Uld  require  that  all  the  elementary  components  be  brought  to  them  and 

^^  ^finite  proportions,  in  order  that  they  might  build  up  their  own  albu- 

^^,  a  condition  of  affairs  hardly  probable  with  a  large  part  of  these 

^^^ponents. 

M^e  have   not  yet  succeeded  in  definitely  isolating  any  peptones  or 
^Her  protein  cleavage-products  from  the  blood.*    The  serum  of  the  blood 

^    ^  E.  Abderhalden  and  C.  Oppenheimer:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  155  (1904).     Cf.  aim 
^*  MorawiU  and  R.  Dietachy:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  64,  88  (1905). 
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undoubtedly  carries  mainly  albumin,  which  occupies  the  same  ] 
to  the  albumin  metabolism  that  grape-sugar  does  to  the  transport 
carbohydrates.  As  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood  is  very  oonsti 
also,  the  sum  total  of  the  albumins  in  the  blood-serum  is  subject 
little  variation.  The  serum-albuminous  bodies  are  mainly  comp 
albumin  and  globulin.  Their  relative  amounts  vary.  During  sta 
the  former  gradually  diminishes,  while  the  latter  increases.  Wi 
imagine  that  the  composition  of  the  serum-albuminous  bodies  were  ( 
ent  on  that  of  the  albumin  in  the  food.  This  ought  to  be  subject  t 
by  direct  experiment.*  Six  liters  of  blood  were  taken  by  veni 
from  a  horse,  which  had  been  fed  mainly  on  hay  and  oats,  and  the  a 
of  tyrosine  and  glutamic  acid  present  in  the  serum  were  estimated 
animal  was  then  made  to  fast  a  whole  week  in  order  to  guarantee  t 
intestines  were  entirely  emptied  of  their  contents.  Another  sar 
blood  (six  liters)  was  taken,  and  the  amounts  of  tyrosine  and  gl 
acid  present  in  the  serum  again  determined.  The  animal  was  now 
albuminous  substance  which  possessed  36.5  per  cent  glutami 
and  2.37  per  cent  tyrosine.  The  serum-globulin  of  the  horse  co 
under  normal  conditions,  about  the  same  amount  of  tyrosine,  bi 
8 . 5  per  cent  glutamic  acid.  Serum-albumin  contains  7 . 7  per  ce 
tamic  acid.  The  animal  under  investigation,  therefore,  was  fed  ai 
min,  gliadin,  which  possessed  five  times  as  much  glutamic  acid 
following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  results: 


EXPERIMENT  I. 


Normal. 

After  8  days' 
fasting. 

After  feed- 
ing 1600  g. 
gliadin. 

Afb 
inc 

Tyrosine 

Per  cent. 
2.43 

8.85 

Per  cent. 
2.60 
8.20 

Per  cent. 
2.24 

7.88 

Pel 
1 

Glutamic  acid 

I 

EXPERIMENT  II. 

After  7dmy8* 
fasting. 

Afti 
fl 

Tyrosine 

Per  cent. 
2.50 
9.52 

Per  cent. 
2.55 
8.52 

P« 

Glutamic  acid 

1 

E.  Abderhalden  and  F.  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  193  (1906). 
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These  experiments  show  clearly  that  the  composition  of  the  serum- 
ilbuminous  bodies  remains  unchanged  and  is  independent  of  the  nature 
>f  the  albumin  administered.  The  amounts  of  glutamic  acid  remained 
rery  constant,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  horse  had  to  renew  a  supply  of 
lerum-albumin,  due  to  a  large  loss  of  blood.  The  albumin  in  the  food 
nust  certainly  have  undergone  a  complete  change  before  it  entered  into 
ihe  general  circulation.  The  blood  was  taken  from  the  Vena  jugvlans  in 
these  experiments.  As  the  albuminous  substances  do  not  seem  to  enter 
the  general  circulation  through  the  lymph-stream,  but  only  through  the 
blood,  it  was  conceivable  that  the  transformation  of  the  nutrient  albumin, 
that  is,  the  synthesis  of  the  cleavage-products,  was  carried  out  in  the 
liver.  We  have,  as  yet,  no  exact  proof  of  this.  Our  present  knowledge 
indicates  that  a  synthesis  of  the  albuminous  cleavage-products  takes 
)lace  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  From  the  various  different  albumins 
a  the  food,  the  serum-albumins  are  formed  first.  From  the  latter,  each 
dl  constructs  the  protein  that  it  requires.  The  cell,  therefore,  obtains 
be  same  nourishment  entirely  independent  of  external  conditions.  The 
inctions  of  the  intestine  and  of  the  digestive  ferments  are,  according  to 
[lis  conception,  to  be  regarded  in  a  quite  particular  light.  First  of  all, 
bey  guarantee  collectively  the  correct  course  of  the  general  metabolism. 
Tie  digestive  ferments  act  before  the  intestine  does.  They  furnish  the 
itestine  with  the  building  materials  from  which  it  forms  homogeneous 
roducts  for  the  cell-metabolism.  It  now  becomes  apparent  why  any 
ierangement  of  the  alimentary  tract  should  have  such  a  far-reaching  effect 
ipon  all  processes  of  metabolism.  It  is  not  the  deranged  absorption  which 
s  so  important.  It  is  the  deranged  assimilation.  The  intestine  itself  is 
»ne  of  the  most  important  organs.  Many  important  syntheses  and  changes 
ire  carried  on  within  its  walls. 

That  syntheses  play  necessarily  in  albumin-metabolism  a  part  as  impor- 
ant  as  in  the  case  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Loimals  which  are  supplied  with  greatly  disintegrated  albuminous  material, 
;an  be  easily  maintained  in  nitrogen  equilibrium,  as  the  experiment  on 
ihe  next  page  shows.* 

The  casein  decomposed  by  tryptic  digestion  consisted  of  80-85  per  cent 
)f  simple  cleavage-products,  the  amino  acids  constituting,  by  far,  the 
arger  portion,  while  the  smaller  part  was  composed  of  substances  akin  to 
wlypeptides.  At  most,  15-20  per  cent  of  the  total  material  administered 
jonsisted  of  complicated  polypeptides,  which,  however,  no  longer  gave  the 
)iuret  reaction.  Whether  the  organism  is  capable  of  producing  albumins 
rom  the  amino  acids  alone  remains  undecided,  and  at  present  is  not  sus- 


^  £.  Abderfaalden  and  P.  Rona:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  528  (1004);  44,  108  (1905). 
Y.  O.  Loewi:  Arc.  exp.  Path.  Phaim.  48,  303  (1902). 
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ceptible  to  direct  proof;  because,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  all  the  albumin  cleavage-products,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  amino  acids  are  evidently  destroyed  during  the  complete  hydrolysis  by 
acids  and  alkalies. 


Total 

Date. 

?• 

Urine. 

Dried  Faces. 

N. 

N. 

in 
Food. 

Bal- 

ance. 

Weight 

ObMnrmtkHM. 

IfO:. 

Amt. 

N. 

Amt. 

N. 

Outgo. 

Jan. 12 
13 
14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

f«ting. 

2  R. 

120 

2.301 
2.00^ 

0.27 

2.57 

-0.57 

2.740 

fed  per  day: 

15 

115 

14.7 

0.27 

2.27 

-0.27 

2.750 

33.3  g.  sliced  meal. 

16 

<< 

130 

1.98) 

0.27 

2.25 

-0.25 

2.785 

25.0  g.  fat. 

17 

<( 

118 

1.46' 

7.3 

0.38 

1.84 

+  0.06 

2.790 

50.0  g.  starch. 

18 

4( 

105 

1.85) 
1.50/ 

10.0 

0.14 

1.99 

+  0.01 

2.800 

10.0  g.  cane-flugmr. 

19 

l( 

110 

0.14 

1.64 

+  0.36 

2.820 

5.  Og.  grape-sugar. 

20 

2g. 

100 

1.72. 
1.55/ 

16.6 

0.23 

1.95 

+  0.05 

2.825 

21 

95 

0.23 

1.78 

+  0.22 

2.830 

22 

" 

110 

1.38 

20.1 

0.47 

1.85 

+  0.15 

2.840 

fed  per  day: 

23 

4< 

115 

1.35i 
1.39/ 

20.4 

0.36 

1.71 

+  0.29 

2.870 

23.5    f,    digested 
casern. 

24 

il 

110 

0.36 

1.75 

+  0.25 

2.880 

25 

<< 

120 

1.50i 
1.31/ 

23.6 

0.37 

1.87 

+  0.13 

2.900 

25.0  g.  fat. 

26 

4< 

105 

0.37 

1.68 

+  0.32 

2.945 

50.0  g.  starch. 

27 

l< 

100 

1.29^ 
1.34/ 

15.3 

0.34 

1.63 

+  0.37 

2.960 

10.0  g.  cane-sugar. 

28 

il 

120 

0.34 

1.68 

+  0.32 

2.970 

5.0g.gn4>e-sugar. 

29 

'* 

105 

1.39 

15.9 

0.35 

1.74 

+  0.26 

2.985 

30 

100 

1.64 

12.6 

0.19 

1.83 

+  0.17 

3.010 

31 

** 

90 

1.36\ 
1.35/ 

0.52 

1.88 

+  0.12 

3.030 

Feb.    1 

♦* 

100 

28.8 

0.52 

1.87 

+  0.13 

3.045 

2 

1            " 

105 

1.5h 

20.4 

0.38 

1.89  ,+0.11 

3.030 

3 

it 

95 

1.53) 

0.38 

1.91  .  +  0.09'3.040| 

4 

** 

110 

1.58 

16.1 

0.45 

2.03 

-0.03 

3.010J 

Total 

32  g. 

23.19 

_ 

i  5.86 

29.05 

+  3.01 

_ 

Average 

2g. 

i     ~ 

1.45 

— 

1  0.36 

1.85 

+  0.19;     - 

Closely  related  to  this  question,  is  the  problem  whether  the  organism  is 
capable  of  getting  along  with  albuminous  substances  which  are  deficient 
in  .specific  groups.  Under  normal  conditions  we  constantly  consume  a 
mixture  of  proteins.  Based  on  the  above  conception,  regarding  the  degra- 
dation and  reconstruct  ion  of  the  albumins,  we  can  imagine  that  it  is  imma- 
terial whether  one  or  the  other  protein,  or  this  or  that  elementary 
con.siituent,  is  ab.sent.  The  fact  that  they  are  all  finally  present  in  the 
digesting  mixture  is  the  important  consideration.  We  can  also  imagine 
that  the  animal  organism  posses.ses  the  ability  of  producing  certain  amino 
acid.<  from  others;  for  instance,  glycocoll.  That  an  organism  can  get 
along  with  an  albuminous  substance  in  which  glycocoll  is  entirely  abeent, 
is  evident  from  the  feeding  experiment  mentioned,  in  which  the  cleavagd- 
products  of  casein  were  used. 
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The  reason  that  many  albuminous  substances,  like  the  keratins,  are  not 
kx>ked  upon  as  food  material,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  amino  acid  con- 
stituents are  in  such  combinations  that  they  are  attacked  with  difficulty, 
or  not  at  all,  by  trypsin.     Among  the  albuminous  substances  so  far  con- 
sidered, we  mentioned  one  which  was  characterized  by  the  absence  of 
almost  all  of  the  members  of  the  aromatic  series.    This  is  gelatin.    Tyrosine 
and  tryptophane  are  entirely  absent,  while  phenylalanine  is  present  in  only 
very  small  amount.     We  are  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  idea  pre- 
viously suggested,  that  gelatin  is  not  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  albumin 
in  the  ordinary  sense.    The  animal  organism  seems  unable  to  synthesize 
tyrosine  and  tryptophane.    It  would  have  to  produce  aromatic  compounds 
bom  substances  of  the  fatty  acid  series.    It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  nitrogen  balance  by  feeding  gelatin  exclusively.    It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  substitute  gelatin  for  a  part  of  the  nutrient  albumin,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  we  do  this  with  a  large  supply  of  carbohydrates  or 
fats.     Taking  the  above-described  metabolic  processes  into  consideration, 
we  may  conclude  that  gelatin  is  a  much  better  "  albumin-sparer  **   than 
the  nitrogen-free  foodstuffs  mentioned,  for  the  reason  that  it  delivers  to 
the  organism  a  whole  series  of  albumin  constituents  which  it  is  capable  of 
uniting  with  the  other  albumin  degradation  products  to  form  its  serum- 
albumins.     We  must  expect  that  it  can  act  as  a  substitute  for  more  nutrient 
albumin,  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  latter  in  aromatic  groups. 
Experiments  to  confirm  this  have  not  yet  been  undertaken,  although 
efforts  have  been  made  to  increase  the  "  nutritive  index  "  of  gelatin  by 
the  addition  of  the  missing  ingredients,  tyrosine  and  tryptophane.     It  has 
in  fact  been  found  possible  to  increase  greatly  the  amount  of  gelatin  used 
as  substitute  by  adding  simultaneously  these  amino  acids.^    Cystine  was 
used  in  these  experiments.    The  reason  that  we  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  replace  completely  albumin  with  gelatin,  and  the  addition  of  the  missing 
amino  acids,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  not  yet  acquainted  with 
all  of  the  albumin  components.     It  seems  far  more  probable,  however, 
that  gelatin  contains  numerous  combinations,  which  are  very  resistant  to 
the  action  of  the  proteolytic  ferments,  and,  possibly,  it  also  restricts  the 
rapid  decomposition  and  reconstruction  in  cell-metabolism. 

Effort  has  also  been  made  to  obtain  values,  as  albumin-sparers  of  sub- 
stances closely  related  to  albumin,  especially  of  asparagine,  which  occurs 
so  abimdantly  in  germinating  seeds.'    The  interesting  discovery  was 

*  M.  Kauffmann:  Pfluger's  Arch.  109,  1  (1905).  Cf.  also  the  earlier  investigations 
ai  Eiehle:  Vierteljahresachrift  naturforsch.  Ges.  Zurich,  1876,  36.  K.  H.  Lehmann: 
SKsber.  Miinchener  morphol.-physiol.  Ges.  March  10,  1885. 

«  O.  KeUner:  Z.  Biol.  39,  313  (1900).  Politis:  ibid.  28,  492  (1891).  S.  Gabriel:  ibid, 
S9,  115  (1892).  C.  Voit:  ibid,  29,  125  (1892).  Mauthner:  ibid,  28,  507  (1891).  I. 
Hunk:  Virehow's  Arch.  94,  441  (1883).  Weiske:  Z.  Biol.  17,  415  (1881);  ibid,  30, 
364  (1804).     W.  V6lti:  Pfluger's  Arch.  107,  360  (1905);  107,  415  (1905). 
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made  that  this  substance  acted  differently  in  the  organisms  of  the  car- 
nivora  than  in  that  of  the  herbivora.  With  the  former  and  with  the 
omnivora,  asparagine  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  substitute  for  albumin;  but 
this  substance  does  act  as  an  albumin-sparer  with  the  herbivora.  It  m 
not  easy  to  interpret  this  result.  We  cannot  exactly  realize  how  asparagiiie 
can  act  as  a  substitute  for  albumin.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  in  fact 
very  probable,  that  the  animal  organism  is  capable  of  forming  one  amino 
acid  at  the  expense  of  another;  we  cannot,  however,  believe  it  possiUe 
to  produce  albumin  from  asparagine  alone.  Such  an  assumption  is  entirety 
out  of  the  question.  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  active  in  another 
direction.  It  has  been  thought  that  the  asparagine  in  the  intestines  pro- 
tects the  albuminous  material  of  the  food,  before  disintegration,  against 
the  attacks  of  micro-organisms;  in  fact,  it  has  even  been  suggested  that 
the  bacteria  in  the  intestines  synthesize  albumin  from  asparagine,  which 
is  then  absorbed  by  the  organism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  ammo- 
nium acetate  ^  and  succinamide '  are  credited  with  having  the  same  effeet 
as  that  of  asparagine.  We  cannot  consider  this  question  as  solved,  from 
the  investigations  at  hand;  only  this  much  is  certain,  that  asparagine  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  a  substitute  for  albumin  in  the  sense  that  gdatin 
is.    Its  action  is  an  indirect  one. 

In  this  connection  we  may  state  that  the  lower  forms  of  life,  like  the 
molds,  can  utilize  an  individual  amino  acid  as  a  starting-point  in  the 
synthesis  of  albumin.  This  is  not  so  remarkable,  for,  if  the  nitrate- 
nitrogen  is  available,  then  the  amino  acid-nitrogen  ought  also  to  be  of 
value.  Experiments  with  Aspergillus  niger  *  indicate  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  production  of  albumin  is  entirely  independent  of  the  source  of 
the  nitrogen.  This  mold  synthesized  its  albumin  just  as  efficiently  in 
a  potassium  nitrate  medium  as  when  it  was  suppUed  with  ^ycoeoll  or 
glutaminic  acid  as  its  sole  source  of  nitrogen.  Furthermore,  the  exam* 
ination  of  the  albumin  in  the  mold  showed  it  to  be  composed  of  apparently 
the  same  relative  amounts  of  individual  amino  acids  in  all  three  expert* 
mcnts.  Glycocoll,  alanine,  leucine,  glutamic  acid,  and  aspartic  acid  were 
all  obtained  from  the  mold.  This  phenomenon  might  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  this  mold  evidently  decomposes  the  amino  acids  presented 
as  nutriment,  i.e.,  possibly  splits  off  the  amino  group,  and  starting  from 
ammonia  begins  the  synthesis  anew.  In  the  same  manner  it  probabljr 
produces  the  same  substances  from  the  nitrates,  and  eventually  forms 
most  complicated  compounds.    Czapek  *  and  0.  Emmerling*  have  already 

»  O.  Kellner:  Z.  Biol.  39,  339  (1900). 
«  Wei«kc:  Z.  Biol.  20,  279  (1884). 

*  £.  Abdcrhalden  and  P.  Rona:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  170  (1006). 

*  F.  Ciapek:  Hofmeister'a  Beit.  1,  542  (1902). 

*  O.  Emmeriing:  Ber.  36,  2289  (1902). 
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shown  that  the  amino  acids  act  very  efficiently  as  sources  of  nitrogen. 
The  latter  also  called  attention  to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  molds  will 
only  attack  the  a-amino  acids,  while  other  acids,  with  the  amino  groups 
differently  situated,  are  unacted  upon.  We  may  add  that  AspergiUuB 
niger  will  also  act  on  the  polypeptides  produced  from  the  a-amino  acids, 
18  wdl  as  on  the  polypeptides  which  are  not  decomposed  by  trypsin;  for 
iMtance,  glycyl-glycin  and  dileucyl-glycyl-glycin.  This  is  not  very  unu- 
sual, for  we  know  that  the  animal  organism  possesses  ferments  in  the  cells 
which  are  capable  of  breaking  down  compounds  unattacked  by  trypsin. 
That  this  assumption  is  correct,  is  evident  from  the  previous  description 
of  the  behavior  of  individual  polypeptides  in  the  animal  organism.^ 

Ammonium  oxalate '  has  been  observed  as  a  metabolic  end  product  in 

mold  activity,  but  only  during  growth  with  a  supply  of  certain  amino 

^ds;  for  instance,  glycocoll,  alanine,  serine,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 

^d  proline.     On  the  other  hand,  no  oxalic  acid  is  produced  from  leucine, 

Phenylalanine,  lysine,  arginine,  and   histidine.      Ammonia  is  very  often 

^«ie  of  the  end-products  of  mold  and  bacterial  metabolism.     We  would 

''^er,  for  example,  to  the  cleavage  of  urea  by  bacterial  action  with  the 

'^XTnation  of  ammonium  carbonate.     The  different  varieties  of  mold  and 

^'^-cteria,    moreover,   produce    unequal   amounts   of   ammonia.     Bacillus 

^^^fcoides,  for  instance,  converts  as   much  as  forty-six  per  cent  of  the 

^^"trogen  in  albumin  into  ammonia.' 

We  might  expect  that  carnivorous  plants,  unlike  the  Aspergillus  niger 
^"liich  we  have  just  considered,  would  be  able  to  assimilate  directly  the 
^^"^nino  acids  and  higher  albuminous  cleavage-products,  synthesizing  them 
^:ito  albumin  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  animal  organism,  i.e.  without 
Preliminary  decomposition.  The  metabolism  of  such  plants  has,  unfortu- 
^^^^ately,  been  studied  but  little,  and  we  do  not  even  know  how  they  digest 
^^bumin.  That  there  are  organisms  in  the  vegetable  world  which  are 
^^nly  capable  of  forming  albumin  from  its  cleavage-products,  is  evident 
i^rom  the  researches  of  Beijerinck,^  from  which  it  appears  that  the  conidial- 
^blga,  Cystococcus  humicola,  the  alga  of  the  lichen,  Physica  parietina,  with 
^irhich  it  lives  in  symbiosb,  prepares  peptones  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
^tter.  It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the  true  parasites  and  the  sapro- 
7>hytes  from  this  point  of  view. 

Let  us  return  to  the  behavior  of  the  albuminous  substances  in  the 
intestine.  Not  all  the  cleavage-products  of  the  proteins  are  absorbed. 
A  part  is  decomposed  in  another  manner,  and  is  lost  for  the  further  syn- 
thesis of  albumin  in  the  animal  body.    Bacteria  are  present  in  the  intes- 

»  a.  p.  203. 

'  0.  EmmerliDg:  Zentr.  Bakt.  u.  Parasitienkunde,  II,  10,  273  (1903). 

>  E.  Marehml:  Zentr.  Bakt.  II,  1,  1753  (1895). 

*  Bajerinek:  Bot.  Zeit.  1890,  No.  45,  Zentr.  Bakt.  13,  368  (1893). 
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tines,  living  at  the  expense  of  our  food  materials  and  especially  the  albu- 
minous substances.  They  are  found  in  the  small  as  well  as  in  the  large 
intestine,  and  occur  there  as  aerobes  and  anaerobes.^  The  intestinal 
"  flora/'  that  is,  the  bacterial  content  of  the  intestines,  is  very  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  nourishment,  and  varies  with  it.  The  anaerobic 
bacteria,  and  especially  the  BaciUuB  putrificy^,  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  putrefaction  of  albumin.  The  activity  of  this  bacillus  is  accelerated 
by  the  presence  of  aerobic  bacteria,  especially  Bacterium  colt  and  laeiiM 
aerogenes.  They  predominate  when  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  is  present; 
the  activity  of  the  anaerobes  then  becomes  restricted,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  albumin  putrefaction  is  also  diminished.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  oxygen  present,  the  anaerobic  bacteria  become 
active.  That  the  anaerobic  and  aerobic  species  of  bacteria  act  together 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  consume  the  oxygen  which  restricts  the 
living  processes  of  the  former;  while  the  anaerobes,  on  the  other  hand,  form 
products  by  their  activity  which  serve  as  sources  of  nutriment  for  the 
aerobes.  Naturally,  the  action  of  anaerobic  bacteria  alone  on  albumin  will 
not  give  the  same  products  as  when  the  two  kinds  of  bacteria  act  together. 
The  bacteria  themselves  are  introduced  into  the  intestines  with  the  food. 
The  intestines  of  the  new-bom  are  sterile.'  No  bacteria  can  be  found  in 
their  meconium,  the  first  excretory  product  from  the  intestine.  When  a 
definite  bacterial  flora  has  settled  itself  in  the  intestines,  the  amount 
present  is  but  slightly  dependent  upon  any  further  addition  from  the  food- 
supply.  The  fate  of  the  bacteria  is,  then,  determined  by  the  food  presented 
to  them,  their  nutrient  medium.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  vigorous 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  intestines.  Those  bacteria  whose  nutrient 
requirements  are  satisfied  most  favorably  triumph  over  the  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  form  of  symbiosis  develops  by  which  one  variety  of  bacteria 
will  consume  the  products  of  another,  thus  giving  rise  to  quite  a  variety 
of  bacteria.  Their  development  is  kept  within  certain  limits  in  a  number 
of  ways,  so  that  the  putrefactive  processes  do  not  play  any  great  part 
in  the  intestines,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  our  food  is  sacrificed  to 
them. 

Great  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
stomach  for  restraining  bacterial  activity;  in  fact,  for  a  long  time  it  was 
believed  that  this  was  its  most  important  function.  The  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  varies  in  different  animals,  as  already 
mentioned.     It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  restrict  the  activity  of  the  putre- 

1  C{.  also  Eacherich:  Die  Darmbakterien  des  Siiuglings,  Stuttgart,  1886.  A.  Mie- 
fayden,  M.  Nenki,and  N.  Sieber:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharmak.  28,  311  (1891),  D.  Get- 
hardt:  Ueber  DarmfiiulnifM.  Ergebnisse  dcr  Physiologie  (Asher  and  Spiio),  8,  1,  107 
(1904). 

>  Bienstock:  Areh.  Hyg.  36,  335  (1899);  Omf.  39,  301  (1901). 
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factive  bacteria,  as  has  been  shown  by  N.  Sieber.^  Even  Spallanzani  * 
was  acquainted  with  this  property.  He  showed  that  a  lizard  which  had 
been  swallowed  by  a  snake  did  not  show  any  indication  of  putrefactive 
changes  during  sixteen  da3rs  in  which  the  digestion  of  the  animsd  in  ques- 
tion was  carried  out.  He  also  found  that  when  he  inserted  deca3ring  meat 
into  an  animsd's  stomach  that  the  putrefactive  changes  were  diminished 
and  that  the  putrefactive  odor  disappeared.  It  is,  therefore,  certain  that 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  is  of  service  in  this  direction. 
It  is,  however,  questionable  whether,  as  some  observers  maintain,  the  putre- 
factive changes  in  the  intestines  are  prevented  to  any  extent  by  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  the  stomach.  At  any  rate,  no  increase  in  putrefaction 
has  been  observed,  even  after  the  stomach  was  completely  removed. 
Hydrochloric  acid  is  often  absent  in  human  beings  under  certain  path- 
ological conditions,  while,  in  other  cases,  it  is  often  secreted  in  excess.  No 
definite  influence  on  putrefactive  changes  is  discernible  under  such 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
indirect  significance  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  in  this  con- 
nection. We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  un- 
doubtedly pla3rs  an  important  part  in  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
albuminous  bodies  for  their  disintegration.  This  splitting  up  of  the  pro- 
teins into  numerous  larger  and  smaller  cleavage-products  in  the  stomach 
has  for  its  main  object,  according  to  our  present  conception,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  largest  possible  surface  of  attack  to  the  trypsin,  which  facili- 
tates the  further  rapid  degradation  and  absorption.  The  more  quickly 
these  processes  are  .carried  out,  the  less  opportunity  do  the  bacteria  have 
to  attack  the  cleavage-products.  That  this  is  the  correct  assumption, 
is  evident  from  the  researches  of  Ortweiler.*  He  found  that  two  patients 
afflicted  with  carcinoma  of  the  stomach  —  a  tumorous  formation  in  which 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  generally  absent  —  showed  a  smaller  elimina- 
tion of  indican  after  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Indican  is  one 
of  the  putrefactive  products  of  albumin,  as  we  shall  shortly  see.  That  this 
retardation  is  not  due  to  any  direct  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  the 
bacteria  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  administration  of  pepsin  will 
have  the  same  efifect.  The  preliminary  decomposition  of  the  albuminous 
bodies  was,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  diminished  putrefaction.  The 
putrefactive  bacteria  could  not  develop  their  activity  in  the  stomach 
under  normal  conditions.  We  also  introduce  air  into  the  stomach  with 
the  food.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  aerobic  bacteria  develop  there.  They 
themselves  cannot  cause  putrefaction.    Their  action  is  confined  mainly  to 

»  Nadina  Sieber:  J.  pract.  Chem.  19,  433  (1879). 

*  Spailansani:  Experiences  sur  la  digestion.   Trad,  par  Senebicr.    Nouvelle  ^tioOt 
Geneve,  1784;  in  Gennan:  Versuche  Ober  das  Verdauungsgeschiift,  Leipzig,  1875. 

•  Oitwener:  Mitteil.  ft.  d.  med.  Klinik  su  Wiirzburg,  2,  1886. 
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the  carbohydrates,  whose  fermentation  is  an  especially  vigorous  one  when 
the  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent,  as  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of 
butyric  and  lactic  acids  in  such  cases.  The  antiseptic  action  of  hydro- 
chloric  acid  is,  therefore,  more  to  be  sought  for  in  this  direction. 

To  the  bile,  and  especially  the  acid  present  in  it,  has  also  been  ascribed 
an  influence  on  the  putrefactive  changes  in  the  intestines.  There  are, 
however,  many  observations  which  do  not  support  this  view.  Friedrich 
Muller  ^  observed  no  increase  in  the  amount  of  indican  excreted  in  a  case 
of  icterus,  i.e.  an  obstruction  in  the  biliary  passages,  thus  preventing  the 
flowing  of  bile  into  the  intestine;  nor  was  there  any  appreciable  increase 
in  putrefactive  changes  observed  in  the  case  of  a  dog  in  which  a  biliary 
fistula  was  made. 

The  putrefactive  processes  increase  in  the  intestines  only  when  some 
etagnation  of  the  intestinsd  contents  exists.  Jaff^,  who  first  called 
attention  to  this  phenomenon,  also  showed  that  only  when  a  stoppage 
occurred  in  the  small  intestine  did  any  marked  increase  of  indican  appear 
in  the  urine.  If  we  observe  any  increase  in  the  elimination  of  indican, 
and  there  is  an  obstruction  in  the  large  intestine,  we  are,  therefore,  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  the  stoppage  reacts  back  upon  the  contents  of 
the  smaller  intestine.  That  a  stoppage  of  the  large  intestine  of  itself  has 
but  little  effect  upon  the  elimination  of  indican,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  albumin  is  absorbed  in  the  small  intestine, 
while  only  small  amounts,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  food,  succeed 
in  reaching  the  large  intestine.  Ellinger  and  Prutz '  have  determined  the 
effect  of  stoppages  in  various  parts  of  the  alimentary  tract  in  'a  very 
ingenious  manner.  They  cut  out  pieces  of  the  intestine  of  a  dog,  and 
replaced  them  so  that  the  oral  end  of  each  excised  piece  was  joined  to 
the  distal  end  of  the  whole  intestine;  and,  conversely,  the  distal  end  was 
joined  to  the  portion  remaining  attached  to  the  stomach.  Such  a  piece 
of  intestine  retains  its  original  peristalsis  and  prevents  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  chyme  and  fsBces,  in  that  it  continually  opposes  the  activity 
of  the  remainder  of  the  intestine.  We  shall  subsequently  take  up  in  detail 
the  compounds  resulting  from  the  putrefactive  processes  upon  the  cleavage- 
products  of  albumin. 


>  Z.  Win.  Med.  12. 

'  Z.  phyaiol.  Chem.  38,  399  (1903). 
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ALBUMINS   OR   PROTEINS. 

V. 

DscoMFOsmoN  OF    Proteins   in  the    Tissues.    The   End-products 

OF  Albumin  Metabolism. 

According  to  our  present  conception  of  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  albuminous  substances,  we  must  assume  that  the  different  proteins  of 
our  food  are  converted  into  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  plasma.  In  this 
form  the  individual  cells  obtain  the  nitrogenous  material  which  is  abso« 
luteiy  necessary  for  its  maintenance,  and,  from  our  knowledge  of 
metabolism  during  fasting,^  we  must  conclude  that  the  cells  themselves 
pve  up  their  albumin  only  in  this  form  to  the  blood  for  further  transpor- 
tation. We  know  as  little  about  the  manner  in  which  the  cells  produce 
their  albumin  from  the  proteins  of  the  blood  as  we  do  of  the  reason 
why  the  animal  organism,  under  all  conditions,  requires  such  relatively 
large  amounts  of  albumin  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  its  corporal 
existence.  In  this  connection  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  growing 
nursling  consumes  as  much  albumin,  proportionately,  as  does  the  fully 
developed  organism.  E.  Peer'  gives  951  grams  as  the  daily  quantity  of 
milk  consumed  by  a  boy  29  to  30  weeks  old,  and  weighing  8.23  kilograms. 
This  amount  would  contain  15.2  grams  albumin,  32.3  grams  fat,  58.0 
grams  sugar,  and  1.9  grams  ash.  At  this  rate  a  grown-up  person  weighing 
70  kilograms  would  consume  daily: 

Albumin 129  grams 

Fat 275    " 

Sugar 494    " 

Ash 16    " 

The  following  values  have  been  found  actually  to  be  the  average  food 
requirement  of  an  adult: 

Albumin 118  grams 

Fat 56    " 

Sugar 500    " 


*  See  Lecture  on  Metabolism. 
>  Jahrbueh  f.  Kinderfaolkunde,  N.  F.  42,  195, 196. 
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The  fully  developed  organism  has,  of  course,  losses.  We  need  only 
refer  to  its  secretions,  to  the  constant  changes  of  the  epidermal  struc- 
tures, the  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  all  of  the  observa- 
tions regarding  the  organs  themselves,  which  participate  in  a  continuous 
decomposition  and  reconstruction  in  the  tissues.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  these  latter  processes  are  much  more  extensive  than  we  have  any 
idea,  and  that  new  groups  are  constantly  entering  the  cell  contents, 
and  others  leaving.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  the  animal 
organism  disintegrates  the  nutrients  to  such  an  extent  and  adapts  them 
to  all  of  the  bodily  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  form 
no  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  protoplasm  and  its  com- 
ponents are  used  up,  nor  understand  at  present  why  the  cells  should  tear 
down  its  own  components  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  constituents  of 
the  nourishment.  As  the  different  cells,  according  to  the  tissues  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  and  the  function  which  they  serve,  have  a  specific 
structure,  and  above  all  possess  individualized  protein  materials,  we  must 
consequently  assume  that  the  cells  at  every  moment  take  their  own  char- 
acteristic building  material  from  the  homogeneous  mixture  of  the  blood 
proteins,  and  to  some  extent  transform  them  in  a  quite  complicated 
manner.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  phenomenon  is  an  hereditary  one. 
The  single-celled  organisms  are  constantly  engaged  in  multipl3ring  them- 
selves. They  develop  rapidly,  producing  new  individuals  in  quick  suc- 
cession. We  meet  the  same  phenomenon  in  some  of  the  more  highly 
organized  invertebrates.  From  a  single  individual,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  new,  rapidly  growing  creatures  are  formed.  The  whole  cdl 
material  is  engaged  in  constant  growth  and  change.  We  also  find  analo> 
gous  phenomena  among  the  vertebrates.  In  these  cases  they  are  confined 
in  the  grown  individual  to  the  sexual  organs.  Here,  also,  we  observe  a 
constant  increase  in  the  number  of  cells,  and  a  continual  delivery  of  edi 
material,  on  the  one  hand  eggs,  and  on  the  other  spermatoaoa.  The 
cooperative  efficiency  of  the  other  body-cells,  in  promptly  preparing  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  new  cells,  is  evident  from  the  tremendous 
production  of  leucocytes  at  the  beginning  of  any  infection.  The  invading 
army  is  surrounded  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  by  thousands  of  white 
blood-corpuscles.  They  form  a  thick  wall,  and  protect  the  remainder  of 
the  organism.  The  leucocytes  also  play  some  other,  as  yet  undiscovered, 
important  role  in  the  animal  organism.  For  instance,  they  are  present  in 
the  intestines  in  large  numbers  during  digestion.  Every  one  of  these 
newly  formed  cells  must  have  a  completely-constructed  protoplasm.  They 
must  in  ever>'CiLse  contain  all  the  elementary  components;  moreover,  they 
also  contain  proteins,  which  alone  are  capable  of  giving  to  thmr  compli- 
cated structure  its  true  individuality. 

The  great  facility  with  which  the  animal  organism  produces  new  cells 
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firom  its  tiasues  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  fact  that  the  animal 
cell  is  continuously  using  up  proteins  in  its  economy.  Every  individual 
body-cell  is  capable  of  forming  new  cells,  either  in  renewing  its  own 
structure,  or  in  giving  off  cells.  It  obtains  the  other  necessary  elementary 
constituents  from  the  storehouses  of  the  tissues.  Fats  and  carbohy- 
drates are  held  in  reserve.  The  animal  organism  has  no  storeroom  for 
its  albumin.  It  is  only  capable  of  accumulating  albumin  under  very 
specific  conditions.  Even  these  stores  are  removed  when  the  nutrition 
returns  to  its  normal  state.  Every  cell  is  evidently  restricted  to  a  definite 
amount  of  albumin,  to  which  it  closely  adheres.  If  the  animal  organism 
possesses  more  fat  or  carbohydrate  than  it  requires,  it  will  store  them  up. 
There  is  no  increase  in  the  metabolism.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 
of  albumin  administered  be  increased,  then  the  metabolic  changes  are 
increased.  The  albumin  governs  the  whole  animal  organism.  We  will 
add,  that  from  the  chemical  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the 
cell,  under  certtun  conditions,  to  produce  all  its  other  organic  requirements 
from  albumin.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  produce  fats  and  carbohydrates 
from  albumin.  Albumin,  from  this  point  of  view  alone,  is  therefore  a 
valuable  food-material.  Whether  such  changes  actually  occur  under 
normal  feeding,  that  is,  with  a  sufficiency  of  fats  and  carbohydrates,  is 
very  problematical,  in  fact  hardly  to  be  assumed. 

We  will  furthermore  add  that  the  albumin  in  the  nourishment,  which 
certainly  serves  for  manifold  purposes,  may  not  all  participate  in  the 
true  cell  metabolism.  We  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  from  the  fact  that 
the  animal  organism  evidently  produces  its  body  albumin  from  such 
differently  constituted  proteins  in  our  foods.  Waste  products  may  very 
easily  arise.  Let  us  recall  the  experiment  of  feeding  a  horse  with  gliadine, 
which  is  so  rich  in  glutamic  acid.  As  this  animal  was  only  capable  of 
utilizing  one-fifth  of  this  amino  acid  for  the  synthesis  of  serum-albumins, 
the  reminder  must  have  been  consumed  in  some  other  manner.  It  is 
possible  that  the  animal  cells  possess  the  ability  of  producing  other  amino 
acids  from  a  specific  one,  but  we  can  also  imagine  that  when  the  nutrient 
albumin  is  transformed  into  body  albumin,  many  of  the  elementary  com- 
ponents are  cast  aside  and  directly  consumed.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  are  now  entering  into  a  realm  which  has  so  far  been  but  little  investi- 
gated. We  might  expect  from  this  assumption  that  the  animal  organism 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  smallest  amounts  of  those  albuminous  sub- 
stances whose  compositions  were  closely  related  to  its  own  proteins.  Jn 
this  case  most  of  the  elementary  components  would  be  available.  At  any 
rate,  we  are  not  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  proteins 
in  the  food  take  part  in  the  metabolism  of  the  cells  from  the  fact  that 
the  nitrogen  —  in  the  case  of  mammals  —  reappears  in  a  short  time  as 
urea.     We  find  that  amino  acids  and  polypeptides  are  eventually  broken 
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down  in  the  same  way  as  the  proteins  themselves,  although  they  hardij 
ever  come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  cells.  It  has,  moreover,  never 
been  found  possible  to  spare  albumin  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  amino 
acids.  The  animal  organism  is  evidently  unable  to  build  up  its  own 
albumin  from  such  material  because  other  essential  components  are  want- 
ing.* Why  should  not  groups  result  under  normal  conditions  which  are 
imsuitable  for  further  synthesis  and  which  are,  therefore,  immediatdy 
deprived  of  the  amino  group  and  consumed  ? 

The  large  albumin-requirement  of  the  animal  orgamsm  would  be  partly 
explained  by  its  constantly  striving  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  its 
individual  building-material.  Here  also  the  Law  of  the  Bfinimum  hidds, 
i.e.  the  extent  of  the  syntheses  taking  place  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
that  substance  which  is  present  relatively  to  the  least  extent.  Again, 
in  the  formation  of  the  cell  material  from  the  serum-albumin,  all  ot  the 
components  of  the  latter  are  not  utilized  to  the  same  extent.  Und^  mmut 
circumstances  entire  large  groups  may  not  be  used  at  all.  According  to 
this  conception,  it  might  be  that  a  cell  decomposition  and  replacement, 
which  of  itself  was  not  very  extensive,  might  require  a  large  amount  of 
proteins.  But  even  with  this  assumption  we  are  still  unable  to  explain 
the  fact  that  a  definite  amount  of  albumin  is  necessary  to  maintain 
an  equilibrium  in  the  metabolism.  We  would  expect  that  the  amount  of 
albumin  used  would  be  now  more,  now  less.  But  the  grown  organism 
maintains  its  metabolism  in  a  very  definite  manner,  and  keeps  it,  with 
very  little  variation,  at  a  constant  level.  We  ought  to  get  a  good  idea  of 
all  of  these  relations  by  exactly  following  the  course  of  nitrogen  metab* 
olism  of  the  salmon  during  its  stay  in  fresh  water.  Remarkable  trans- 
formations occur  in  its  organism.  Its  muscle-albumins  finally  produce 
the  protamines  of  entirely  different  composition.  Are  all  of  the  elemen- 
tary components  of  the  former  utilized?  If  this  be  so,  then  the  animal 
organism  must,  be  capable  of  converting  one  component  into  another. 
These  suggestions,  needless  to  state,  are  insufficient  to  remove  the  base 
which  still  thickly  envelops  the  whole  metabolism  of  albumin. 

If  we  wish  to  consider  this  entire  problem  which  is  so  important  to 
biology,  we  cannot  neglect  any  single  phase  of  the  whole  subject  of  the 
transformation  of  material:  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  will  be  worth 
our  while  to  follow  the  utilization  of  the  nutrient  proteins  and  their  value 
in  the  animal  organism. 
.  Although,  in  considering  the  questions  concerning  the  assimilation  of 
the  albumin  from  food,  we  met  with  great  difficulties,  these  beoome  appar- 
ently  unsurmountable  when  we  attempt  to  follow  the  protmna  till  they 
are  taken  up  by  the  cells  of  the  body.    The  enigmas  be^  with  tbe 


E.  Abderhalden  and  P.  Rona:  Z.  phywol.  Chem.  47   (1906) 
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eell  itself.  Here  are  problems  wholly  unsolved.  We  cannot  be  led  away 
from  this  fact  by  the  discovery  of  more  and  more  nerve  fermentation 
processes  and  new  cell-ferments.  They  only  suggest  the  way  in  which 
the  cell  disintegrates  material,  and  leave  us  to  imagine  the  process  by 
which  the  cells  obtain  their  energy  from  the  nourishment.  We  know  very 
little  about  their  real  metabolism. 

We  must,  therefore,  give  up  trjring  to  trace  the  further  behavior  of 
absorbed  albumin  in  the  animal  organism,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the 
discussion  of  the  metabolic  end-products.  We  may  be  able  to  obtain 
some  information  of  cell-metabolism  in  this  way.  The  albuminous  bodies 
contain  characteristic  elements,  namely  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  which  aid 
us  in  recognizing  their  decomposition  products.  We  know,  to  be  sure,  of 
other  nitrogenous  substances  besides  proteins,  which  participate  in  metabo* 
lism,  and  need  only  refer  to  the  lecithins  and  nucleins,  etc.,  as  examples. 
Their  amounts,  however,  are  extremely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
proteins,  and  we  are  able,  from  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  end- 
products  of  metabolism,  to  indicate  definitely  their  origin.  The  extent  of 
the  decomposition  of  proteins  in  the  animal  organism  varies,  depending  on 
the  kind  of  animal;  this  at  least  applies  to  the  final  end-products.  In 
mammals  we  find  the  larger  part  of  the  nitrogen  introduced  into  the 

/NH2 
organism  reappears  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  urea,  CO        .    The  amounts 

\NH2 
are  especially  large  in  the  case  of  the  carnivora,  and  less  so  with  the  her- 
bivora.  Only  a  very  small  amount  of  urea  occurs  in  the  urine  of  birds 
and  reptiles,  while  it  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the 
amphibia  and  many  varieties  of  fishes.  Urea  has  also  been  found  in  the 
tissues  and  the  blood  of  mammalia.  It  is  very  striking  that  the  blood 
and  tissues  of  many  fishes,  especially  the  selachia,  contain  very  large 
amounts  of  urea.*  The  part  they  play  in  the  economy  of  these  animals 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

That  urea  is  one  of  the  end-products  in  the  albumin  metabolism,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  its  amount  is  dependent  on  the  extent  of  albu- 
min decomposition  taking  place  in  the  tissues.  The  human  urine  for 
twenty-four  hours  contains,  under  normal  conditions  of  nutrition,  about 
thirty  grams  urea.  The  quantity  of  urea  is  greater  on  increasing  the 
amounts  of  albumin  administered,  or  by  reason  of  an  increased  decom- 
position of  the  albumin;  and,  conversely,  any  diminution  of  changes  in 
the  albumin  will  produce  less.  This  applies  only  within  certain  limits. 
In  many  cases  an  increased  disintegration  of  albumin  is  accompanied  by 


«  W.  V.  Schrtdcr:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  14,  576  (1890).  Cf.  also  O.  Hammareten: 
Z.  phyiiol.  Chem.  24,  322  (1898).  S.  Baglioni:  Zentr.  Physiol.  19.  385  (1905).  V. 
Diamare:  Md.  19,  545  (1805). 
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a  small,  or  even  no,  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine,  for  the 
reason  that  other  nitrogenous  decomposition  products  are  also  formed, 
which,  in  part,  are  direct  indications  of  incomplete  combustion  of  the 
albumin.  We  observe  an  increased  albumin  disintegration  during  many 
pathological  processes,  such  as  fevers,  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony 
poisoning,  and  also  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  We  shall  see 
later  that  an  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  follows  the  administration 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  of  the  hypophysis,  or  of  extracts  obtained  from 
these  organs.  In  Morbus  Baaedowii  we  shall  become  acquainted  with  a 
disease,  which  b  evidently  related  to  the  changes  in  metabolism  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  is  characterized  by  an  increased  disintegration  of 
albumin. 

We  are  here  chiefly  interested  in  this  question:  How  is  urea  produced 
from  albumin?  We  cannot  give  a  direct  answer.  We  may  in  fact  add 
that  the  formation  of  urea  from  albumin  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  We  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  a  hydrolytic  cleavage  pre- 
cedes the  oxidation  of  the  absorbed  and  assimilated  nourishment.  The 
cell  evidently  does  not  consume  glycogen,  but  (f-glucose,  and  perhaps  not 
even  this  directly,  but  only  after  the  cell  has  altered  it  in  a  manner  as  yet 
undetermined  so  that  oxygen  can  attack  it.  We  assume  likewise  that  the 
fats  are  decomposed  into  their  components  and  are  then  completely  oxi- 
dized. Many  observations  indicate  that  the  proteins  in  the  cell-metabo- 
lism are  first  hydrolyzed  and  then  the  cleavage-products  are  consumed. 

An  observation  by  Drechsel  *  seemed  to  place  the  proteins  in  an  excep- 
tional position.  Drechsel  obtained  urea  from  albumin  simply  by  hy- 
drolysis, although  the  yield  was  very  small.  We  know  to-day  that  the 
amount  of  urea  thus  formed  is  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  arginine 
present  in  the  protein. 

A.  Kossel  and  H.  D.  Dakin  '  have  also  recently  shown  that  urea  may  be 
obtained  from  arginine  in  the  tissues.  They  permitted  erepsin  to  act  on 
clupein  sulphate,  and  found  that  this  protamine  was  attacked  by  the 
ferment.  After  a  time  all  of  the  arginine  present  in  the  molecule  wis 
found  in  the  digesting  fluid.  A  repetition  of  the  experiment,  uung  another 
erepsin  preparation,  failed  to  remove  the  biuret  reaction,  even  when  the 
process  was  allowed  to  continue  through  a  long  period  of  time.  Higher 
complexes  remained  unattackcd. 

On  analyzing  the  digest  inj^  mixture  Kossel  and  Dakin  found  the  follow- 
ing products:  (1)  protone,  the  peptone  of  the  protamine;  (2)  arginine;  (3) 
ornithine;  (4)  urea;  and  (5)  amino- valeric  acid.  This  discovery  indi- 
cates that  the  erepsin  further  hydrolyzes  a  portion  of  the  arginine  into 

»  Ber.  23.  .'^096  (1890). 

'  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  41. 321  (1904) ;  42,  ISl  (1904).  Munchener  med.  Wodientduill 
No.  13,  1904. 
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its  components.  These  investigators  also  succeeded  in  showing  that  the 
splitting  off  of  urea  was  due  to  the  action  of  a  specific  ferment  which  they 
called  argifuue.  This  ferment  has  been  isolated  from  the  liver,  kidneys, 
thymus  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  chopped-up  intestine  of  the  dog. 
Small  amounts  are  also  present  in  the  blood  and  muscles,  but  it  is  absent 
in  the  suprarenal  glands,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  pancreatic  juice.  The 
formation  of  urea  from  ar^nine  proceeds  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

/NHa 
C  -  NH  NH2 

NH  .  CHa  .  CHa  .  CHa  .  CH  .  COOH  +  HaO 

* ,  f 

Arginine 
^NHa  NH2  NHa 

»C-»0  +        CHa .  CHa  .  CHa  .  CH  .  COOH 
\NHa     ' " ' 

^ — * — ' 
Urea  Ornithine    (Diaminovaleric  acid) 

Now  ar^nine  is  formed  in  the  alimentary  tract  by  the  action  of  trypsin, 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  that  this  diamino  acid  is  also  formed  in  the 
tissues  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  proteins.  One  of  the  sources  of  urea  is, 
therefore,  explained  by  this  discovery.  But  the  proteins  used  as  food- 
material  contain  far  less  arginine  than  they  do  of  protamines.  Only  the 
smallest  part  of  urea  present  in  the  urine  can  originate  from  this  source, 
as  the  following  table  shows: 


100  gwB,  Albumin 
contains  gms.  Arginine. 


Sfthnine 

Histon  from  the  thymus  glands 

Oliadin     

Gluten-casein     

Casein       

Edestin 

Oelatin 


87.4 
15.5 
3.4 
4.4 
4.8 
11.7 
7.6 


Another  interesting  discovery  accompanied  the  conclusion  that  urea 
was  split  oflf  from  arginine  in  the  tissues;  namely,  the  formation  of  ornithine, 
Jafif^  had  already  proved  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  diaminovaleric  acid 
is  formed  in  the  organism,  by  showing  that  ornithuric  acid  was  excreted 
when  benxoic  acid  was  fed  to  birds.  Ornithuric  acid  is  the  dibenzoyl 
derivative  of  ornithine,  and  has  the  formula  CaHioCCejHjCO)?  .  N2O2. 
The    intermediate    product    of    metabolism,   ornithine,    is   undoubtedly 
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protected  against  further  oxidation  by  its  combination  with  bensoic  acid, 
and  is  excreted  as  such. 

The  question  now  arises  regarding  the  manner  in  which  urea  is  formed 
from  ornithine,  and  the  other  amino  acids.  We  can  say  that  it  has  been 
shown  that  urea  is  actually  formed  from  amino  acids  in  the  animal 
organism.^  This  discovery  is  of  great  significance.  It  had  always  been 
thought  possible  that  the  proteins  were  broken  down,  not  throu^  the 
amino  acids,  but  in  some  other,  still  unknown,  manner,  and  that  the  secret 
of  urea  formation  was  hidden  somewhere  in  such  decomposition.  If  we 
administer  glycocoll,  alanine,  leucine,  glutamic  acid,  aspartic  acid,  aspara- 
gine,  or  arginine,  to  a  mammal,  either  by  the  mouth  or  subcutaneously,  we 
find  an  increase  of  urea  in  the  urine  corresponding  to  the  amounts  of  nitro- 
gen added  in  the  form  of  amino  acids.  We  observe  the  same  result  when 
we  use  the  polypeptides  instead  of  the  amino  acids,  e.g.  glycyl-glycine, 
diglycyl-glycine,  alanyl-alanine,  and  leucyMeucine.*  Even  the  anhydrides 
so  far  investigated,  glycine  anhydride  and  alanine  anhydride,  are  disinte- 
grated by  the  organism  of  the  dog  into  urea.  An  especially  interesting 
case  is  that  of  arginine,  already  referred  to,  which  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
guanidine  and  diaminovaleric  acid  (ornithine).  We  have  already  called 
attention  to  the  ease  with  which  urea  \s  formed  from  the  first  sub- 
stance. W.  H.  Thompson  has  shown '  that  when  arginine  is  administered 
to  a  dog,  the  nitrogen  of  the  first  component,  guanidine,  quickly  reappears 
in  the  urine  as  urea.  Ornithine  itself  is  more  slowly  converted  into  urea. 
Even  100  per  cent  of  the  nitrogen  of  arginine  can  be  found  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  as  urea.  Very  appreciable  differences  sometimes  occur  in  different 
individuals.  S.  Salaskin  *  has  shown  that  the  liver  probably  plajns  an 
important  part  in  the  production  of  urea  from  the  amino  acids.  He  passed 
glycocoll,  leucine  and  aspartic  acid  through  a  dog's  liver  and  found  that 
the  blood  used  as  a  circulating  medium  showed  an  increase  in  its  content 
of  urea.  His  method  of  proof  is  not  very  satisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  his  method  of  estimating  urea  is  not  free  from  criticism. 

Before  discussing  the  statements  which  give  us  an  idea  of  the  chemical 
processes  participating  in  the  formation  of  urea,  we  wish  to  mention  those 
hypotheses,  which,  l)eing  based  upon  experimental  results,  will  give  us  the 
best  conception  of  the  formation  of  urea  from  albumin  and  its  cleavage- 
products.     We  find  it  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  from 


1  O.  Schultsen  and  M.  Nencki:  Ber.  2,  566  (1869),  and  Z.  Biol.  8,  124  (1872).  M. 
Nencki:  Ber.  6,  890  (1872).  W.  Knieriem:  Z.  Biol.  10,264  (1874).  E.  Salkowski:  Md. 
4,  54  and  100  (1880). 

*  £.  Abdcrholden  and  Y.  Teruuchi:  loc.  cil,  £.  Abderhalden  and  Frmns  Samuelj: 
loc.  cii,     £.  Abdcrholden  and  B.  Bahkin:  Z.  physioL  Chem.  47  (1906). 

»  J.  Physiol.  32,  137  (1905),  and  33,  106  (1905). 

«  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  128  (1898). 
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the  literature  at  hand,  to  draw  a  correct  conclusion  regarding  the  subject. 
In  very  many  cases  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  a  more  or  less 
exact  method  of  determining  the  urea  or  its  antecedents.  This  proof  is 
generally  an  indirect  one.  We  shall,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
most  important  investigations,  abstracting  only  the  essentials  from  each 
of  them. 

M.  Nencki  ^  characterizes  the  urea  formation  as  analogous  to  a  type  of 
synthesis,  which  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  animal  oi^aa- 
ism;  namely,  the  combination  of  two  substances  with  elimination  of  water. 
He  uses  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  from  glycocoll  and  benzoic  acid,  as 
an  example: 


CeHj .CO .jOH+HjNH.CHa .COOH-CeHfiCO . NH  .CH2  .COOH-I-H2O. 

Benzoie  add  Glycocoll  Hippuric  acid 

Again, 

C23H39O3  .  COOH  +  H  .  NH  .  CH2  .  COOH 

Cholic  acid  Glycocoll 

-  C28H89O3  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH2  .COOH  +  H2O. 

Glycocholic  acid. 

We  can  add  other  innumerable  examples  to  these.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  formation  of  glycogen,  fats,  and  albumin  from  their  components, 
and  to  the  numerous  examples  of  the  conjugation  of  glycocoll,  glucuronic 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  with  other  foreign  bodies.  Thus,  we  have  as  an 
example  of  each: 

C6H5OH  +  HO  .  SO3K  -  CeHfi  .  O  .  SO3K  +  H2O. 
Phenol  Pot.  phonolsulphate 

C10H7COOH  +  NHa  .  CH2  .  COOH^CioHtCO  .  NH  .  CH2  .  COOH+H2O 
Naphthoic  acid         Glycocoll  Naphthuric  acid 

(CH8)3  .  COH  +  CeHioOr  =  (CH3)3  •  CO  .  CejHoOe  +  H2O. 

^-  » '      ^ . \ 

Trimethyl-      Glucuronic    Conjugated  Glucuronic  acid 
earbinol  acid 

M.  Nencki  considers  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate 
to  take  place  similarly  by  the  elimination  of  water: 

NH2  .  CO  .  O  .  NH4  =  NH2  .  CO  .  NH2  +  H3O. 
^  •      ^ 

Ammonium-  Urea 

bamate 


5, 800  (1872). 
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Schmiedeberg  ^  is  of  the  same  mind,  only  he  believes  that  tiie  urea  is 
produced  from  ammonium  carbonate.  We  can  imagine  that  the  ammo- 
nium carbamate  is  an  intermediate  product,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
formulse: 

^0(NH4)  /0(NH^  ^NH, 

C=0  ->■         C  =  0  -*  C-0+  H,0 

^0(NH4)  ^NHj  "^NHj 

Ammonium  Ammonium  Urea 

carbonate  carbamate 

Consequently  no  important  difference  seems  to  exist  between  the  last 
two  views.  Hoppe-Seyler  *  and  Salkowski  *  look  upon  the  formation  of 
urea  in  another  manner.  They  assume  that  cyanic  acid  and  ammonia  an 
first  produced  from  albumin: 

NCOH    +  NHs        -♦        CN  .  O  .  NH^         -►    ^ 

-—r—  ' ^ '  ^NH, 

Cyanic  acid  Ammonium  cyanate  Urea 

F.  Hofmeister^  has  finally  proposed  a  third  hypothesis.  He  assumes 
that  urea  is  produced  by  an  oxidation  synthesis.  From  this  point  of 
view,  a  CONH2  group  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  albumin  or  its  amino 
acid,  which,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  unites  with  the  NH2  residue 
of  ammonia,  when  the  latter  is  oxidized,  thus  producing  urea. 

Of  the  three  theories  mentioned,  that  of  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Salkowski 
seems  to  us  the  least  probable.  It  has  the  least  experimental  support. 
Again,  cyanic  acid  has  not  been  discovered  in  the  organism.  The  Ncncki- 
Schultze-Schmiedeberg  and  the  Hof  meister  hjrpotheses,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  many  observations  substantiating  their  claims.  In  the  first  place, 
numerous  experiments  have  established  the  fact  that  ammonium  carbonate, 
and  all  those  other  ammonium  salts  which  are  capable  of  being  converted 
into  it  in  the  tissues,  arc  changed  into  urea  by  the  animal  organism.* 
This  applies  to  the  carnivora  aa  well  as  to  the  herbivora.  It  had  seemed, 
it  is  true,  as  if  the  former  were  an  exception.  After  the  administration  of 
sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  to  rabbits,  the  increased  eUmination  of  urea  corre- 

>  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  8,  1  (1879). 

'  PhynioloKische  Chemie,  Berlin,  1881,  pp.  809  and  810. 

•  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  1.  1  and  :i74  (1877). 

•  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  33.  198  (1894);  37,  426  (1896). 

•  W.  V.  Knieriem:  Z.  Biol.  10,  263  (1S74).  E.  Salkowski:  Z.  phyriol.  Ch«m.  1,  1 
(1877).  a.  also  L.  Fcdor:  Z.  Biol.  13,  256  (1877).  I.  Munk:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  a,  29 
(1878-79).  E.  Hallervorden:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  10. 124  (1879).  F.  Wmlter:  Md. 
7,  148  (1877).  Cbrander:  ibid.  12,  70  (1880).  J.  Pohl  and  £.  Miinier:  Md.  4S.  28 
(1900). 
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q>onded  exactly  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  added  in  the  form  of  sal- 
mmmoniac.  The  results  were  not  so  definite  with  human  beings  and  dogs. 
A  part  of  the  ammonia  appeared  in  the  urine,  and,  from  the  uncertain 
increase  of  urea,  it  remained  undecided  whether  this  was  due  to  the  am- 
monia diet  or  an  increased  disintegration  of  albumin.  The  cause  of  the 
different  behavior  between  the  carnivora  and  the  herbivora  was  soon  dis- 
covered. It  depends  on  the  following:  The  food  of  the  herbivora  3aelds 
an  alkaline  ash,  and  during  its  combustion  in  the  organism  it  forms  potas- 
sium carbonate  which  can  react  with  ammonium  chloride.  Ammonia 
is  liberated,  and  can  then  be  utiUzed  for  the  production  of  urea.  The 
conditions  are  entirely  different  with  the  carnivora.  Its  food  furnishes 
an  acid  ash.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  separated  from  the  ammonia 
in  the  tissues,  and  consequently  the  latter  is  not  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  urea.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feed  some  Ammonium  carbonate 
to  a  dog,  we  likewise  observe  an  increase  of  urea.  These  experiments, 
therefore,  indicate  that  the  organism  of  mammals  is  capable  of  utilizing 
ammonia  for  the  production  of  urea. 

The  observations  of  N.  Nencki,  J.  Pawlow,  and  J.  Zaleski  *  have  indicated 
the  probability  that  ammonia  normally  —  i.e.  without  being  artificially 
administered  —  participates  in  the  formation  of  urea.  They  showed  that 
portal  blood  contained  much  more  ammonia  than  did  the  venous  blood  of 
the  liver.  The  intestine  evidently  sends  ammonia  to  the  liver,  where  it  is 
transformed.  If  the  liver  be  extirpated,  we  no  longer  observe  any  dif- 
ference between  portal  blood  and  that  obtained  from  any  other  part  of 
the  body. 

W.  V.  Schroder '  has  shown  that  the  liver  can  produce  urea  from  am- 
monium carbonate  and  ammonium  formate.  He  passed  blood,  to  which 
he  had  added  these  ammonium  compounds,  through  the  liver  of  a  dog,  and 
could  soon  detect  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  therein.  There  can, 
therefore,  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  liver  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  production  of  urea.  Analogous  experiments  were  carried  out 
with  the  kidneys  and  muscles,  without,  however,  showing  any  increase  in 
the  formation  of  urea  in  these  organs. 

That  the  liver  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  place  where  urea  is 
formed,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  its  production  is  continued,  even  if 
less  in  amount,  after  the  liver  has  been  entirely  extirpated.  These  dis- 
coveries only  became  possible  after  it  was  known  how  to  make  the  so- 
called  "  Eck's  fistula."  •  Mammals  do  not  tolerate  the  complete  extir- 
pation of  the  liver.    They  die  shortly  after  the  operation.     They  can, 

*  Aivh.  exp.  Path.  Phann.  37,  26  (1895). 

>  Ansh.  exp.  Path.  Phann.  16,  364  (1882);  19,  373  (1885). 

*  M.  Hahn,  O.  Mmwen,  M.  Nencki,  and  J.  Pawlow.  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Phann.  32» 
161  (1892). 
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however,  be  kept  alive  for  a  considerable  time,  if  the  liver  is  cut  oCf  from 
the  general  circulation  while  the  portal  vein  is  sewed  to  the  Vena  cava 
inferior  near  the  hilus  of  the  liver,  and  communication  then  established 
between  the  two  veins.  The  blood  then  passes  directly  from  the  intestine 
into  the  general  circulation.  The  experimental  results  obtained  after 
this  operation  are  not  always  uniform,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  blood  will  often  find  its  way  through  the  liver  on  account  of  a  collateral 
circulation  which  may  develop. 

If,  thus,  the  utilization  of  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  urea  has  been 
established,  we  must  now  determine  whether  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  aO, 
or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  the  amino  groups  present  in  the  tiaBuee  are 
split  off  as  ammonia,  and  thus  take  part  in  the  production  of  urea.  Such 
an  assumption  has  much  in  its  favor.  In  recent  years  a  number  of  pro- 
cesses have  been  discovered  in  the  animal  organism  which  indicate  the 
presence  of  ferments  which  cause  the  removal  of  the  amino  group,  and, 
in  fact,  such  processes  are  known  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  We  can  imagine  that  entirely  analogous  to  the  breaking  down 
of  carbohydrates  and  fats  in  the  tissues,  the  proteins  are  first  bydrolysed 
with  the  formation  of  the  separate  amino  acids,  from  which  ammonia  is 
split  off.  Nitrogen-free  carbon  chains  would  then  remain,  by  the  com- 
bustion of  which  the  cells  could  then  obtain  their  energy.  Unfortunatdy, 
we  know  nothing  further  about  these  carbon  chains.  It  is  possible  that 
they  enter  into  relations  with  the  carbohydrates  and  with  the  fats.  The 
CO  group  for  the  production  of  urea  does  not  necessarily  have  to  orig- 
inate from  the  albumin  itself. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  assumption  that  carbamic  acid 
may  occur  as  an  intermediate  product  between  the  amino  acids  and  urea. 

/NHa 

It  is  not  known  as  the  free  acid:  CO       ,   but  as  its  ammonium  salt. 

^OH 

/NH2  /NH, 

The  close  relations  between  carbamic  acid,  CO       ,  and  urea,  CO         ,  are 

^OH  ^NHa 

evident  without  further  comment.  We  may  consider  urea  as  the  amide 
of  carbamic  acid.  It  is  difficult  to  decide,  from  the  investigations  at  hand, 
whether  this  acid  is  a  normal  metabolic  product.  There  are  many  ofaaer^ 
vations  at  hand  which  indicate  that  carbamic  acid  is  present  in  urine,  —  in 
fact,  normally  ho.     Al)el  ^  states  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  this 

*  E.  DrrohHcI  and  J.  J.  Ahel:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1891,  236.  J.  J.  Abel  and  A. 
Muirhead:  Arch.  oxp.  Path.  Pharm.  31,  15  (1893).  Cf.  also  E.  Drechael:  J.  praci. 
Chcm.  12.  417  (1875);  22,  476  (1880). 
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acid  in  large  amounts  from  the  urine  of  human  beings  and  dogs  after  the 
administration  of  milk  of  lime.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  observed  that 
dog9  with  an  Eck's  fistula  showed  severe  indications  of  poisoning,  and  that 
the  same  symptoms  could  be  obtained  by  the  introduction  of  carbamates 
into  the  blood-stream.  This  method  of  proof  is  not  convincing.  Macleod 
and  Ebiskins  ^  have  recently  indicated  the  normal  presence  of  carbamates  in 
the  urine  and  of  an  increased  appearance  after  extirpation  of  the  liver. 
We  must  admit  that  the  estimation  of  the  carbamic  acid  was  only  an 
indirect  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  carbamates  corre- 
sponds very  well  with  the  assumption  of  the  production  of  urea  from 
ammonium  carbonate,  as  previously  mentioned.  We  wish  to  emphasize, 
however,  that  its  normal  occurrence  and  its  relations  to  the  production  of 
urea  have  not  yet  been  absolutely  proved. 

It  will  be  appropriate  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  observa- 
tion of  M.  Siegfried,'  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  formation  of 
urea  as  indicated  above.  M.  Siegfried  found  that  when  carbon  dioxide 
was  led  into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  normal  glycocoll  and  baryta 
solutions  no  immediate  precipitation  of  barium  carbonate  appeared,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  but  the  mixture  remained  clear  for  some  time.  It 
gradually  became  turbid  on  standing.  In  studying  this  subject  further, 
Siegfried  found  that  salts  of  the  following  type  were  formed: 

PCOOH 
COOH 

Segfried  analyzed  several  of  these  salts,  for  instance,  calcium  glycocoll* 
carbonate  (calciiun  carbamoacetate) : 

.H 


/ 

CH2— N-COO 

00— Ca/ 


A 


Also  the  calcium  alanine-carbonate  (calcium  carbamopropionate) : 

CH3 

C— NH— COO 


i 


00— Ca/ 


The  composition  of  calcium  leucine-carbonate  is: 

(CH8)2  .  CH  .  CH2  .  CH  .  NH  .  COO 

\  I 

COO— Ca 


>  Am.  J.  Pbyaiol.  13,  444  (1905). 

*  Z.  phyirioL  Cbem.  44.  86  (1905);  46.  401  (1905). 
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We  will  only  refer  here  to  these  interesting  investigations,  and  await 
further  developments. 

We  must  also  consider  Hofmeister's  h3rpothesis  and  its  claims.  Hof- 
meister  succeeded  first  of  all  in  producing  urea  by  the  oxidation  of  albu- 
min, and  then  also  of  amino  acids,  in  the  presence  of  ammonia.  From  10  . 
grams  glycocoU  he  obtained  3  grams  urea.  The  assumption  of  an  oxidizing 
synthesis  in  the  formation  of  urea  has  much  in  its  favor.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  conditions  in  the  animal  organism  are  very  favorable  for  such  a 
production  of  urea  from  amino  acids;  and  then  again,  the  whole  process 
harmonizes  very  well  with  our  conception  of  the  degradation  of  the  proteins. 
The  hypothesis,  however,  has  not  yet  been  proved. 

If  we  take  everything  that  we  know  about  the  formation  of  urea  in  the 
animal  organism,  into  consideration,  we  can  conclude  that  a  part  of  urea 
is  directly  produced  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  albumin,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  latter.  Arginine  is  the  only  source  so  far 
known  for  this  process.  This  does  not,  however,  exclude  the  possibility 
that  other  analogous  complexes  to  that  of  this  amino  acid  may  be  present 
among  the  as  yet  unknown  elementary  constituents  of  albumin.  We 
also  know  that  amino  acids  and  polypeptides,  when  incorporated  in  the 
animal  organism,  go  over  into  urea.  We  do  not,  however,  know  the  manner 
in  which  this  further  decomposition  is  accomplished.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  the  anhydride  formation,  or  the  oxidizing  synthesis,  plays  an  impor- 
tant part.  Both  assumptions  are  supported  by  experimental  evidence.  As 
far  as  the  place  of  formation  of  the  urea  is  concerned,  we  are  certain  that 
the  liver  produces  it.  We  do  not  know  whether  other  organs  also  par- 
ticipate in  its  formation. 

It  has  been  desired  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  the  presence  of  the 
following  compounds  in  the  urine.  If  we  administer  aminobenzoic  acid 
to  the  animal  organism  we  will  find  carbaminobenzoic  acid  in  the  urine: 

NH2  .  C6H4  .  COOH  >    NHa  .  CO  .  NH  .  C6H4  .  COOH.» 

After  the  administration  of  ethylamine  (carbonate)  we  find  ethylurea: 

C2H6NH2   >    C2H5  .  NH  .  CO  .  NHa. ' 

Taurine,  under  analogous  conditions,  goes  over  into  carbaminoisethionie 
acid,  sulphanilic  acid  into  sulphanilcarbamic  acid,  and  o-  and  p-amino-eal- 
icylic  acid  into  the  corresponding  carbaraino  acids. 

We  can  easily  imagine  a  conjugation  of  urea  with  the  compounds  in 
question,  and  ascribe  an  analogous  rdle  to  it,  as  to  glycocoll,  sulphurio 


>  E.  Salkowski:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  7,  93  (1883-83).    a.  alao  R.  Cohn:  ibid.  17,  27^ 
292  (1893). 

*  O.  Schmiedeberg:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  8,  1  (1877). 
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acid,  and  glucuronic  add.  The  three  last  compounds  unite  with  a  large 
number  of  other  substances,  as  is  well  known,  thus  protecting  the  tissue- 
eells  from  being  attacked.  Effort  has  been  made  to  utilize  the  above 
observations  as  proof  of  the  occurrence  of  cyanic  acid,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Hofmeister  has  looked  upon  it  in  the  light  of  his  assumption  of  an 
oxidizing  synthesis.  We  are,  therefore,  still  unable  to  decide  the  exact 
manner  in  which  urea  is  produced. 

We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  compound  present  in  urine,  although 
only  in  small  amount,  which  has  often  been  mentioned  in  relation  to  urea. 
This  is  creatinine: 

NH    —  CO 
/ 
C=  NH 
\ 

N(CH3)  CH2 

The  amount  excreted  daily  by  human  beings  varies  from  0.6  to  1.3 
gram.  It  is  the  anhydride  of  creatine,  which  is  present  in  the  muscles, 
and  is  a  methyl-guanidine-acetic  acid: 

NH2 

/ 
C=  NH 
\ 
NCCHa)  .CH2.COOH. 

On  boiling  with  baryta  water  creatine  decomposes,  adding  water,  and 
forms  urea,  sarcosin,  and  other  products.  It  may  also  be  obtained  syn- 
thetically by  heating  sarcosine  (methyl-glycocoU)  with  cyanamide  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  100  degrees,*  or  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the 
cold  to  a  saturated  solution  of  sarcosine  containing  the  equivalent  amount 
of  cyanamide,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand: ' 
NH2  CH3  NH2 


t: 


N      +      N— H         =         C  =  NH 

I 
CH2  .  COOH         N  (CH3)  .  CH2 .  COOH. 


Cyanamide       Sarcosine  Creatine 

Creatine  may  also  be  considered  a  substituted  guanidin,  as  the  following 

formula  shows: 

N1I2 

0=  NH 

NH2 
Guanic^ne 


»  J.  Volhard:  Zeit.  f.  Chem.  1869,  318. 
*  A  Sireeker:  Jib.  Chem.  1868,  686. 
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We  have  already  indicated,  while  discussing  arginine  and  arginaae,  tl 
urea  can  be  formed  from  guanidine.  Creatine,  therefore,  may  also 
looked  upon  as  an  antecedent  of  urea,  although  we  do  not  possess  a 
confirmatory  proof  of  this.  The  position  of  creatine  in  the  geuei 
metabolism  is,  in  fact,  extremely  uncertain.  We  do  not  even  know  i 
source.  It  is  generally  considered  as  being  directly  related  to  the  proteiii 
Its  formation  from  albumin  has,  as  yet,  never  been  proven.  It  appea 
far  more  probable  that  it  is  more  directly  related  to  the  nourishment;  i 
any  rate,  the  elimination  of  creatine  depends  upon  the  introduction  ( 
food.  It  is  principally  found  in  the  muscles,  although  it  has  also  bea 
isolated  from  the  blood,  brain,  transudates,  and  in  the  amniotic  fluid 
It  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  creatine  is  increased  by  muscular  work 
This  has  given  rise  to  the  assumption  that  its  formation  is  related  k 
muscular  contraction.  It  is,  however,  also  possible  that  its  elimination 
may  be  due  to  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  changes  which 
occur  in  a  working  muscle. 

Uric  acid  must  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  urea.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  this  substance  when  administered  to  the 
organism  of  mammals,  is  changed  into  urea.*  This  form  of  urea  produe- 
tion  plays  only  an  insignificant  part  in  mammals.  It  was  long  thought 
that  uric  acid  was  first  formed  from  albumin,  and  that  this  was  then  cod* 
verted  into  urea.  It  was  believed  to  have  been  observed  that  a  dimift" 
ished  oxidation  in  the  tissues  was  responsible  for  an  increase  intltf 
amount  of  uric  acid  at  the  expense  of  urea.  Such  an  assumption  wtf 
supported  by  the  observation  that  those  animals,  namely  the  reptikSi 
whose  metabolism  is  very  slow,  showed  only  uric  acid  in  their  excreU 
Opposed  to  this  assumption  was  the  fact  that  birds,  whose  metaboBsti 
we  generally  consider  to  be  a  very  rapid  one,  likewise  excreted  the  largB 
part  of  the  nitrogen  from  their  food  in  the  form  of  uric  acid.  To-daJ 
the  question  of  uric  acid  production  in  the  organism  of  mammals,  an 
also  the  other  vertebrates,  has  been  more  satisfactorily  explained.  It 
quite  independent  from  that  of  urea.  We  shall  see  later,  that  the  vt 
acid  of  mammals,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  birds  and  reptiles,  la^ 
no  relation  whatever  to  albumin-metabolism,  but  is  derived  from  tl 
nucleins.  We  shall  consider  this  in  connection  with  the  constitution 
uric  acid  and  related  compounds,  and  shall  deal  with  the  subject  here  oH 
in  so  far  as  is  related  to  the  metabolism  of  albumin. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  direct  relations  between  the  decomposition 
albumin  and  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  those  animab  in  which  i 
larger  part  of  the  nitrogen  administered  reappears  in  the  form  of  u 
acid.  This  is  especially  noticeable  with  reptiles.  Here  the  eliminatioD 
uric  acid  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  albumin  taken  into  ti 

>  WOhler  and  Frerichs:  Ann.  06,  335  (1848);  Neubauer:  Ann.  M,  206  (1866). 
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system,  as  does  urea  in  the  case  of  mammals.  The  analogy  between  uric 
acid  and  urea  has  received  further  support  from  the  discovery  that  the 
aame  materials  which  produce  an  increase  in  urea  in  mammals,  will  cause 
an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  birds.  Thus,  von  Knieriem  ^  showed 
auch  an  influence  by  the  administration  of  amino  acids,  while  von  Schroder  ^ 
observed  the  same  thing  by  feeding  ammonium  salts.  Urea,^  also,  will 
cause  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid. 

Minkowski  *  obtained  a  further  insight  into  the  production  of  uric  acid 
in  birds,  by  extirpating  the  liver  of  geese.  These  animals  will  survive 
the  operation  for  20  hours,  because,  in  them,  the  portal  vein  is  not  the 
only  outlet  of  the  splanchnic  vessels,  but  is  supplemented  by  another, 
the  Vena  eommunicana.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  during  this  opera- 
tion was  somewhat  diminished.  The  greatest  change  occurred  in  the 
uric  acid  of  the  urine.  Normal  geese  eliminate  from  60-70  per  cent  of 
the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  as  uric  acid,  while  those  whose  livers  had 
been  removed  showed  only  3.6  per  cent.  Ammonia,  in  large  amounts, 
took  the  place  of  uric  acid.  Minkowski  also  noticed  at  the  same  time  a 
large  amount  of  sarcolactic  acid  in  the  urine,  a  substance  which  is  en- 
tirely absent  in  the  urine  of  normal  geese.  The  question  now  arises.  What 
relation  do  the  eliminated  ammonia  and  lactic  acid  bear  to  the  formation 
of  uric  acid? 

We  can  imagine  that  the  increased  formation  of  ammonia  arises  from 
a  secondary  process  due  to  the  appearance  of  the  lactic  acid.  We  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  in  ammonia  the  animal  organism  has  a  valuable 
ireapon  to  protect  itself  against  acids.  An  increased  appearance  of 
immonia  in  the  urine  is  very  often  a  direct  indication  of  an  increased 
production  of  acid  in  the  organism.  That  the  presence  of  the  lactic  acid 
Was  an  important  factor  in  the  increased  production  of  ammonia  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  an  addition  of  alkali  caused  an  appreciable  diminution 
erf  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  urine.^  At  any  rate,  a  part  of  the  am- 
xnonia  must  be  looked  upon  as  exerting  a  neutralizing  effect. 

Hoppe-Seyler  •  has  shown  that  the  presence  of  the  lactic  acid  was  due 
%o  a  diminished  oxidation  in  the  tissues,  as  a  result  of  the  operation.  It 
Is  well  known  that  a  lactic  acid  formation  often  accompanies  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  oxygen.  Minkowski '  has  replied  to  this  objection  by 
showing  that  the  total  extirpation  of  the  liver  is  not  the  only  way  an 


»  Z.  Biol.  18,  36  (1877). 

>  Z.  physioL  Chem.  2,  228  (1878). 

'  H.  Meyer:  Inaug.  Dias.  KGnigsberg,  1877. 

*  Areh.,  ezp.  Path.  Phann.  21,  89  (1886);  31,  214  (1893). 

*  8.  Lang:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  32,  320  (1901). 

*  Featschrift  lu  Tichow's  70  Geburtstag,  1891.    a.  also  AnUd:  Joe.  eO. 

*  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Phann.  81,  214  (1893). 
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excretion  of  lactic  acid  can  be  caused,  but  that  even  ligating  the 
of  the  liver  is  sufficient  to  bring  this  about.  Lactic  acid  will  only  appear 
in  the  urine  at  the  moment  when  the  last  branch  of  the  hepatic  artery  has 
been  tied.    There  is  no  lactic  acid  formed,  if  a  single  branch  is  left  free. 

Kowalewski  and  Salaskin  ^  have  shown  that  the  appearance  of  lactic 
acid  after  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  is  actually  to  be  traced  back  to  a 
disturbance  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  They  could  detect  the  forma- 
tion of  lactic  acid  by  merely  leading  ammonium-lactate  through  the  liver 
of  birds.  H.  Wiener'  also  showed  relations  between  the  lactic  acid  and 
the  formation  of  uric  acid.  He  fed  lactic  acid  and  urea  to  birds,  and 
noticed  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relationship  of  lactic  acid  to  uric  acid 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  constitution  of  uric  acid.  It  is  a  2,  6,  8 
trioxypurine:  HN— C=0 

0=C    C— NH 

I     I      >co 

HN-€— NH 

Uric  acid 

Horbaczewski  has  obtained  it  synthetically  by  heating  urea  and  glycocoll 
together,  and  also  by  heating  trichlorlactamide  with  an  excess  of  urea. 
Uric  acid  is  decomposed  on  strongly  heating  into  urea,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
cyanuric  acid,  and  ammonia.  If  uric  acid  is  heated  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  170®  C.  it  breaks  up  into  glycocoU,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  ammonia.  Strecker,'  to  whom  we  owe  this  discovery,  com- 
pares the  uric  acid  production  from  the  components  glycocoll  and  cyanic 
acid  with  the  production  of  hippuric  acid  from  glycocoll  and  benzoic  acid. 

We  ol)serve  from  this  that  the  synthesis  of  uric  acid  from  lactic  acid 
and  ammonia,  or  urea,  Ls  a  very  plausible  one.  The  standpoint  that 
uric  acid  is  a  direct  degradation  product  of  albumin  has  long  been  dis- 
carded. Uric  acid,  which  obtains  its  nitrogen  from  albumin,  can  ordy  be 
pnxluced  synthetically.  We  wish  to  call  attention  at  this  point  to  the 
very  cl(xse  analogy  between  the  production  of  uric  acid  and  that  of  urea. 
It  can  l)e  shown  in  both  cases  that  ammonia,  directly  or  indirectly,  plays 
a  part,  as  docs  also  an  acid  (carbonic  acid  or  lactic  acid).  The  ammonia 
in  lx)th  cases  may  have  the  same  origin,  l)eing  derived  from  albumin  or  its 
cleavage-products.  The  organisms  of  the  birds  and  reptiles  evidently  are 
also  capable  of  causing  the  removal  of  the  XH2  group.     This  is  appar- 

»  Z.  physiol.  Giem.  S3,  210  (1901). 

»  Verh.  XVII.  Kong.  Med.  1889.  p.  022.  and  Arch.  cxp.  Path.  Phmnn.  4%  375 
(1899^;  Verh.  XIX.  Kong.  Med.  1901.  383.  Hofmeister's  Beit.  2,  42  (1902).  Ct.  mbo 
H.  Wiener:  Die  Harmiaure,  Ergebnisse  der  Physiologie  (Aaher  and  Spiro)  1,  I,  &55 
(1902V 

*  Ann.  146,  142  (1868). 
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cut  from  the  comparatively  large  production  of  lactic  acid.    The  latter 
may  be  derived  from  various  sources.     Here,  the  carbohydrates,  as  well  as 
the  amino  acids,  come  into  consideration.     We  know  some  of  these  which 
are  cloeely  related  to  lactic  acid.     We  would  refer  especially  to  alanine: 
CH3  Cri3  Cxi2  •  Oil  CH2  •  SM 

CH.NHa        CHOH  CH  •  NH2  CH  .  NHa 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Alanine  Lactic  Acid  Serine  Cysteine 

We  can  also  imagine  that  serine  and  cysteine  may  bear  some  relation  to 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  Leucine  might  also  produce  lactic  acid,  if  we 
assume  that  its  carbon  chain  is  broken  in  the  middle: 

CH3        CH3 


CH2 
H  .  NH2 » Alanine 


COOH 
Leucine 

We  can,  therefore,  easily  derive  all  of  the  components  of  uric  acid 
direct  from  albumin.  It  is  not  to  be  implied,  however,  that  lactic  acid 
may  not  also  arise  from  other  sources. 

It  might  be  thought  that  some  idea  of  the  formation  of  urea  could  be 
obtained  from  the  way  uric  acid  is  produced.  We,  however,  know  that 
there  are  several  ways  in  which  the  uric  acid  formation  may  be  explained. 
We  can  take  all  of  our  theories  for  the  formation  of  urea  and  apply  them 
directly  to  that  of  uric  acid.  It  is  possible  that  the  synthesis  in  this  case 
18  primarily  carried  out  with  the  elimination  of  water;  although  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  an  oxidation  synthesis  may  be  a  factor.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  the  formation  of  urea  may  play  a  part  in  the  synthesis  of 
uric  acid. 

Wiener's  investigations  will  give  us  an  idea  of  these  relations.     He 

COOH 


found  that  tartronic  acid: 


and  its  ureide  (dialuric  acid) : 


CHOH 

I 
COOH 

NH— CO 


io    ^ 


NH 


HOH 
—CO 
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easily  go  over  into  uric  acid;  in  fact,  when  isolated  organs  are  used,  this 
result  has  been  accomplished.     Wiener  assumes  from  this  that  lactic  ^d: 


goes  over  into  tartronic  acid: 


CH3 
HOH 
OOH 

COOH 

HOH 

OOH 
which  then  forms  dialuric  acid: 

NH— CO 


CO     CI 


:hoh 

NH-<)0 
and  finally,  by  the  addition  of  the  urea  radical,  produces  uric  acAd: 

NH— CO 

CO     C— NH 

I       II      >co 

NH— C— NH 

We  should,  therefore,  have  to  assume  that  the  main  cause  of  the  distuib- 
ance  in  the  synthesis  of  uric  acid,  after  the  liver  had  been  removed,  wif 
the  non-oxidation  of  lactic  acid  into  tartronic  acid,  and,  evidently,  also,  tto 
non-formation  of  urea. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  state  that  the  formaftioa 
of  uric  acid  proceeds  normally  in  this  manner.  Wiener's  investigaiioBi 
at  all  events  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  synthesis  may  proceed 
Wiener  also  advances  the  opinion  that  the  organisms  of  human 
and  mammals  in  general  synthesize  at  least  a  part  of  their  uric  acid,  ui 
he  sees  no  real  difference  in  principle  between  their  metabolism  of  albumk 
and  especially  in  the  formation  of  their  end-products  from  that  of  biidi 
and  reptiles.  The  distinction  is  rather  a  quantitative  one.  Birds  m 
reptiles  likewise  produce  urea,  but  the  amount  formed  is  less  than  that 
uric  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  urea  predominates  in  human  being?  1 
mammalia.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  an  assumption  has  much 
commend  it.  Nowhere  in  the  animal  kingdom  do  we  observe  any 
demarcations,  especially  in  those  processes  which  are  of  such  great  im] 
tance  as  is  the  case  with  metabolism.  The  synthetic  formation  of 
acid  among  mammals,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  must, 
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belflas,  be  relegated  to  the  background.  Even  if  such  a  process  does 
Jdb  place,  the  amount  produced  thereby  is  so  small  in  comparison  with 
at  obtained  from  other  sources,  that  it  possesses  little  significance* 
iener  has  also  tried  to  show  that  uric  acid  is  synthetically  produced  by 
MTimals.  His  conclusions  have,  however,  been  contradicted.^  The 
Esthetic  production  of  uric  acid  by  the  mammalian  organism  cannot,  at 
9Bent,  be  accepted  with  certainty. 

X*he  question  now  arises,  In  what  organs  does  the  uric  acid  formation 
ke  place?  The  liver  seems  to  play  an  important  part  in  this  process 
QOQg  birds.  W.  v.  Schr6der*  extirpated  the  kidneys  from  hens,  and 
icceeded  in  keeping  these  birds  alive  for  &-10  hours.  Schrdder  examined 
ter  their  death  the  blood  and  organs  for  uric  acid,  and  found  that  a  very 
;>preciable  accumulation  of  this  acid  had  resulted.  The  uric  acid  pro* 
uction  had  evidently  continued  after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys. 
%e  same  behavior  was  noticed  with  snakes.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
he  ki(ine3rs  are  of  little,  or  even  no,  service  in  this  process.  This  de- 
»on  was  the  more  striking,  as  the  kidneys  were  for  a  long  time  looked 
ipoQ  as  the  most  important  place  for  the  production  of  uric  acid.  This 
'pinion  had  originated  from  the  way  uric  acid  is  distributed  after  the 
'JWter  has  been  Ugated. 

Both  of  the  albumin  metabolic  substances  so  far  considered  are  con- 
**cted  with  the  whole  albumin  molecule  and  all  its  cleavage-products- 
AnuDonia  ought  also  to  be  included  in  this  group,  as  it  occurs  in  varying 
quantities  in  urine.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  an  increased  elim- 
uuition  of  ammonia  indicated  an  insufficient  production  of  urea.  Little 
by  little  the  cause  was  more  accurately  investigated,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  was  not  a  primary 
sffect,  but  that  it  was  due  to  an  increased  production  of  acid.  Thus,  in 
i  diabetic,  the  appearance  of  acetoacetic  acid  and  of  ^-hydroxy-butyric 
dd  is  associated  with  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia.  F.  Walter ' 
ren  showed  that  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  human 
etngii  and  dogs  caused  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia.  A. 
shittenhelm  and  A.  Katzenstein  ^  have  recently  shown  that  the  amount 
'  ammonia  present  in  the  urine  is  directly  related  to  the  total  nitrogen  of 
le  urine.  It  rises  and  falls  with  the  consumption  of  albumin,  so  that  the 
Ho  of  ammonia  to  the  total  nitrogen  remains  constant  within  narrow 
nits.  The  amount  of  ammonia  excreted  is  not  affected  by  the  admin- 
tration  of  urea  or  ammonium  carbonate.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
lat,  not  only  does  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia  follow  an  increased 

■  a.  R.  Buiian:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  43,  497  (1905). 
'  Areh.  Anat.  Physiol.  1880,  p.  113,  Supplement. 
^  LoceU. 
*  Aieh.  ezp.  Path.  Therapie,  2,  541  (1905). 
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diet  of  albuminous  material,  but  that  this  also  oo<     s  i         the  additioQ 
of  the  free  amino  acids,  glycocoU  and  alanine.    It      <    7  i  piifieant  that 
the  administration  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  follows     by  a  sharp  dedine 
in  the  formation  of  ammonia,  so  that  the  ratio  of  ammonia-nitrogeo  to 
the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  becomes  less  than  under  normal  conditioiiB. 
We  cannot  conceive  that  the  amino  acids  mentioned  are  ci^pable  of  pn>- 
ducing  acidosis  on  their  own  account,  although  we  can  imagine  that„«^ 
Siegfried's  discovery,  that  the  amino  acids  take  on  carbon  dioxide  fiiiiniiip  i|^ 
carbamic  acids,  is  here  expressed.     On  the  other  hand,  this  intermediat^^^ 
acidosis  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  decomposition  o^^ 
the  albumin  cleavage-products  is  carried  out  in  the  tissues.     It  does  ncg^^^i^ 
seem  improbable  that  acids  are  temporarily  formed  after  the  anunon^^^ 
has  been  split  off,  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  production  of  amir""*  "^ 
Our  knowledge  of  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  albumin  is  so 
at  present  that  we  have  hardly  any  conception  of  these  relations. 

We  will  now  consider  the  end-products  of  albumin  metabolism,  wlC^^ 
occupy  a  different  position  from  those  just  mentioned  in  that  they   ^^m 
not  derived  from  the  albumin  cleavage-products  as  a  whole,  but  can.    ^ 
traced  to  definite  amino  acids.     Among  these  is  hippuric  acid.    It  ^ri^ 
discovered  in  horse  urine  by  Liebig.    Its  method  of  formation  was  knoim 
to  Keller  and  Wdhler.^    These  authors  noticed  that  when  bensoie  aemd 
was  administered  per  os,  it  did  not  reappear  as  such  in   the  urine,  oc^c 
could  cleavage-products  be  found  which  were  related  to  it.    Kdler  ^c^t^ 
Wohler,  however,  noticed  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  amount  of  iu^V" 
puric  acid.     Its  manner  of  formation  is  evident  from  its  constitution.    H^^^ 
is  broken  down  on  boiling  with  strong  mineral  acids  or  alkalies,  with  tl — ^' 
addition  of  water,  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoU: 

C6H5.CO.NH.CH2.COOH  4-  H2O  =  CeHfi.COOH  +  NH2.CH2.COOH        ^ 

Hippuric  acid  Benzoic  acid  GlycocoU 

It  may  be  synthetically  produced  from  benzamide  and  monochkjp^^^ 
acetic  acid: 

CeHs.CONHa  +  CI.CH2.COOH  =  CeH5.CO.NH.CH2.COOH  +  BQ 

Benzamide        Monochloracetic  Hippuric  acid 

acid 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  glycocoU  with  benzoic  acid 
sealed  tube  for  1  or  2  hours  at  160  degrees. 

The  observation  of  Keller  and  Wohler,  that  benzoic  acid  appears  in 
urine  united  to  glycocoU,  has  been  confirmed  by  numerous  investigatiaar 


>  Ann.  43,  108  (1842);  Wohler  and  Frcricha;  66,  335  (1848);  Wilhehn  VntAtmsU; 
Hofmcistcr's   Beit.  7,  204  (1905). 
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through  adminifltrations  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tiou.  We  know  to-day  that  this  synthesis,  which  at  that  time  created 
much  excitement  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  instance  in 
vhieh  a  synthetic  process  had  been  shown  to  take  place  in  the  animal 
orpnism,  is  not  unique.  Thus,  R.  Cohn  ^  found  that  naphthoic  acid 
idministered  to  rabbits  and  to  dogs  reappeared  in  the  urine  as  naphturic 
add.    Its  formation  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  hippuric  acid: 

C,oH7.COOH  +  NH2.CH2.COOH  =  C10H7.CO.NH.CH2.COOH  +  H2O 
^^ . '     ^ . '  » 

Kaphthoic  acid  Glycocoll  Naphturic  acid 

Salicylic  acid  unites  with  glycocoll  in  the  same  manner.'  Hydroxy- 
Uppuric  acid  is  formed: 

0Hr«H4.COOH  +  HaN^CHj.COOH  =  OH.C6H4.CO.NH.CH2.COOH 

^  '     '^ . '     "" ^ ' 

8alic}*lic  acid  Glycocoll  Hvdroxy hippuric  acid 

+  H2O  . 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  alkylated  l)enzoic  acids,  for  instance, 
t^uic  acid,'  likewise  unite  with  glycocoll,  reappearing  as  alkylated  hippuric 
acids: 

CHj.C^H4.COOH  +  NH2.CH2.COOH  =  CH3.C6H4.CO.NH.CH2.COOH 

Toluic  acid  Glycocoll  Toluric  acid 

+  H2O 

Pbenylacetic  acid  similarly  appears  in  the  urine  as  phenaceturic  acid:^ 

^Hs.rH2.rooH  +  NH2.CH2.rooH  =  CfiHs.rHo.ro.xH.rHo.rooH 

Pbcnvlacetic  acid  Glycocoll  Phenaceturic  acid 

+  H2O 

j       We  have  already  seen,  when  discussing  glucuronic  acid,  which  plaj's  a 

i^i  in  the  animal  organism  ver>'  analogous  to  that  of  glycocoll,  that  the 

feOs  are  able  to  adapt  compounds,  which  of  themselves  would  not  unite 

!o(pether,  partly  by  oxidation,  partly  by  reduction,  and  sometimes  by  l)oth 

inecbods.     Thus,  toluene  is  first  converted   into  l)onzoic  acid  and  then 

onited  to  glycocoll.     Ethyl-  and  propylbenzenes  arc  changed  in  the  same 

suuuier.*     Xylene  is  likewise  oxidized  to  toluic  acid.     It  is  interesting  to 

note  that  aldehydes  are  oxid'zed  to  acids;   as  an  example  we  will  cite 


•  Z.  pbynol.  Cbem.  18,  112  and  119  (1894). 

•  BcftAipuni:  L.  Ann.  97,  248  (IH.16);  Z.  physiol.  niem.  1,  244  and  253  (1877-78). 
■  Scfauhsen  snd  Naunjrn:  Du  Bois'  Arch.  1867,  :io2. 

•  E.  and  H.  Salkowild:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  7.  UM  { 1882-83);  9,  229  (1885). 

•  X  NcDcki  aad  P.  Giacoia.  Ond.  4,  325  (1880). 
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the  conversion  of  nitrobenzaldehyde  into  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  fob- 
sequent  formation  of  nitrohippuric  acid:* 

NOa  .  C«H4  .  CHO  +  0     -  NO3  .  CsH*  .  COOH 
Nitrobenzaldehyde  Nitrobenzoic  acid 

NO2.CeH4.COOH    +  NH2.CH2.COOH  =  N02.CeH4.CO.NH.CH,.COOH 

Nitrobenzoic  acid  GlycocoU  Nitrohippuric  acid 

+  H2O 

The  conversion  of  benzamide'  into  hippuric  acid  is  especially  note- 
worthy on  account  of  the  fact  that  water  must  be  added  to  form  bensoie 

^^^*  C6H4  .  CONH2  +  H2O  =  CeH4  .  COOH  +  NH3 

. ^ '  > , / 

Benzamide  Benzoic  acid 

The  ability  of  the  organism  to  unite  other  substances  with  glycocoIL 
is  not  confined  to  benzoic  acid  or  its  derivatives,  but  the  same  is  true  of" 
the  carboxylic  acids  of  furan-,  thiophen-  and  pyridine-nuclei.    Thus,  froa^ 
thiophenaldehyde  ^  thiophenic  acid  is  formed,  which  in  the  presence  off* 
glycocoU  goes  over  into  thiophenuric  acid: 

C4H3S  .  CHO  +  0  =  C4H3S  .  COOH 

. „ /  > , / 

Thiophenaldehyde  Thiophenic  acid 

C4H3S.COOH  +  NH2.CH2.COOH  =  C4H3S.CO.NH.CH2.COOH  +  H,0 

V ^ * 

Thiophenuric  acid 
Such  reactions  in  the  animal  organism  are  of  interest  in  more  than  one 
way.     Such  investigations  give  an  idea  of  the  activity  of  the  animal  cell 
We  notice  that  oxidation  and  reduction  processes  are  carried  out  with  the 
greatest  ease,  while  water  is  split  off,  or  added,  as  the  case  demands. 

We  ask  ourselves,  Where  does  the  animal  organism  obtain  the  glycocoD 
which  enters  into  these  combinations?  We  have  seen  that  this  amino 
acid  is  found  among  the  many  cleavage-products  of  the  albumins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  animal  cells  obtain  the  necessary  glycocoO 
by  the  decomposition  of  proteins.  The  fact  that  glycocoU  will  unite  with 
benzoic  acid  and  analogous  compounds  under  technical  conditions,  per- 
mits us  to  draw  valuable  conclusions  regarding  the  decomposition  of 
albumins  in  the  tissues.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  also  applies  to 
the  amino  acids.  The  glycocoU  formed  is  usually  further  disintegrated 
into  urea;  if,  however,  benzoic  acid  happens  to  be  present  in  the  tissues, 
the  glycocoU,  produced  as  an  intermediate  substance,  is  removed  from 
further  metalx)lism.     We  have  already  seen  that  other  albumin  cleavage. 

»  IhuL  17,  274  and  292  (1893). 

'  L.  V.  Ncncki:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  1,  420  (1873). 

*  R.  (bhn:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  17,  281  (1893).  a.  E.  Fromm:  Die  diflmiMbm 
Schutzmittel  d.  TierkOrpere  bei  Vergiftungen,  K.  J.  Thibner,  StraasbuiiK,  1903,  p.  14; 
abo  M.  Nencki:  Opera  omnia  (Vieweg  and  Sohn,  Braunschweig,  1905). 
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products  can  be  combined  in  like  manner.  Thus,  on  administering  ben- 
zoic acid  to  birdi  we  obtain  a  definite  amount  of  ornithine.  In  this  case 
liippuric  acid  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  being  replaced  by  ornithuric 
acid,  the  dibensoyl  compound  of  ornithine.  As  previously  stated,  we  can 
unite  C3r8tine  with  brombenzene,  in  a  dog,  thus  protecting  it  from  further 
oxidation.  All  of  these  discoveries  indicate  that  the  disintegration  of 
albumin  in  the  tissues  proceeds  in  an  analogous  manner  to  that  of  the 
I^Xa  or  carbohydrates.  Glycogen  is  first  split  up  into  its  components  and 
tben  consumed.     The  same  kind  of  action  takes  place  with  the  fats. 

We  might  ask  ourselves  whether  the  glycocoll  withdrawn  from  the  body 
\y'y  the  benzoic  acid  administered  can  be  directly  derived  from  the  amount 
of  decomposed  albumin.     An  answer  to  this  question  must  be  obtained 
t>y  studying  the  increased  elimination  of  hippuric  acid  caused  by  the 
administration  of  benzoic  acid,  and  tracing  at  the  same  time  the  dis- 
^tegration  of  the  albumin.     Such  experiments  have  been  made,^  and  it 
appears  that  more  glycocoll  is  excreted  than  can  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
integrated albuminous  substance.     Such  results  are  to  be  very  cautiously 
accepted,  as  we  know  comparatively  little  about  the  decomposed   albu- 
rns m  the  intermediate  metabolism.     We   must   always   consider  the 
possibility  that  the  animal  cell  may  be  capable  of  producing  glycocoll  from 
^^her  amino  acids.     We  have  already  called  attention  to  a  striking  example 
^f  this  by  showing  that  it  was  impossible  to  change  the  composition  of  the 
^dividual  amino  acids  in  the  serum-albumins  by  feeding  a  protein  which 
^^^3  especially  rich  in  a  certain  amino  acid.'     In  the  case  indicated,  the 
formally  "  constituted  serum-albuminous  bodies  were  evidently  produced 
fit>m  gliadin.     A  glance  at  the  following  table  will  show  the  changes 
^fciich  must  have  taken  place.     We  find  it  necessary  to  state,  in  order  to 
P^''^>^ent  any  misunderstanding,  that  our  conclusions  were  naturally  only 
'^I>€rficial  and  incomplete.     The   configuration   and  stereochemistry  will 
come  time  undoubtedly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  studying  such 
^^nges. 


at 
ctka 


^\3rcocoU    .... 

<r*^Jiine 

^"'^^ovaleric  acid 

S?^iiie 

kJ^Unc 

^Y^yUUnine   .   . 

j?*^Umic  acid   .   . 

Jf^Ptrtic  acid     .   . 

JLypoiine 

•S^gPtophane     .    . 


100  parts  of  Albumin  contain 


Bern  no- 

album  in. 

Gliadin. 

3.5 

0.7 

2.2 

2.7 

present 

0.33 

18.7 

6.0 

2.8 

2.4 

3.8 

2.6 

8  6 

31.5 

2.5 

1.3 

2.5 

2.4 

present 

present 

'  Cr.  W.  WiechowBld:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  63,  435  (1905). 
'  £.  Abdeifaakien  and  F.  Samuely:  loc.  cU, 
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The  question  arises,  What  has  become  of  the  large  amount  of  glutamic 
acid?    It  is  possible  that  it  was  completely  disintegrated  in  the  intes- 
tine.   This  phenomenon  may  perhaps  indicate  the  reason  for  the  marked 
increase  in  the  amount  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  during 
digestion.     We  might,  however,  assume  that  the  glutamic  acid  was  con- 
verted into  other  amino  acids  and  utilized  in  the  synthesis  of  albumin. 
We  are  unable  to  form  a  definite  opinion.     It  is  important,  however,  to 
point  out  the  possibility  of  such  transformations,  because  the  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  from  the  considerable  amount  of  glycocoll  which  can  be 
withdrawn  from  the  organism  by  means  of  benzoic  acid,  that  the  breaking 
down  of  all  the  amino  acids  to  urea  passes  through  the  glycocoll  stage.^ 
We  are  not  justified  in  making  any  such  assumption.     There  is  no  foundiw^ 
tion  for  it.     It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  organism  in  any  given  caa^ 
utilizes  its  albuminous  substance  richest  in  glycocoll,  or,  in  case  of  necei^ 
sity,  forms  glycocoll  from  other  amino  acids.     It  must*  not  be  forgotten 
that  benzoic  acid  is  a  poison  to  the  cells,  causing  an  increase  in  the  dis- 
integration of  albumin,  thus  leading  to  a  direct  increase  in  the  amount 
of  glycocoll.     We  must  also  notice  another  possible  source  of  glycooolL 
We  shall  soon  see  that  the  animal  organism  is  able,  to  a  marked  degree,  to 
decompose  uric  acid.     It  is  assumed,  to  be  sure  without  an  entirely  Btitih 
factory  proof,  that  glycocoll  is  formed  as  a  decomposition  product.    The 
amount   of   this   amino  acid   thus  formed   is   necessarily  small  among 
mammals.     Finally,  we  must  consider  the  possibility  of  glycocoll  being 
produced  synthetically,  for  instance,  from  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.    Wt 
have,  to  be  sure,  not  yet  succeeded  in  detecting  such  a  synthesis.' 

All  of  the  benzoic  acid  administered  is  not  changed  into  hippuric  adi 
A  part  is  excreted  as  such,  and  another  portion  cannot  be  traced,  evidently 
being  transformed  in  some  unknown  manner. 

The  next  question  is,  In  which  organ  is  the  hippuric  acid  producedf 
G.  v.  Bunge  and  O.  Schmiedeberg  ^  studied  first  of  all  the  livers  of  trogu 
These  survive  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  very  well  indeed,  and  live  fif 
3  or  4  days  after  the  operation.     They  formed  hippuric  acid  when  benioil 
acid  was  introduced  into  the  dorsal  lymph  sac,  and  particularly 
amounts  when  glycocoll  was  added  at  the  same  time.     Hippuric  acid  b*] 
never  been  obtained  from  the  organisms  of  frogs  or  their  excretions  ml 
out  the  previous  administration  of  benzoic  acid.     The  liver  of  the  frog 
therefore,  not  the  only  organ  in  which  the  benzoic  acid  unites  with  ^; 
if,  indeed,  the  liver  participates  at  all  in  this  synthesis. 

Bunge  and  Schmiedeberg  next  tested  the  kidneys  to  see  if  they 
able  to  produce  hippuric  acid  from  benzoic  acid  and  glycocolL 

*  W.  Wiechowski:  loc.  cit. 
>  R.  Cohn:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  63,  435  (1905). 

•  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  6.  233  (1877), 
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iigftted  the  vessels  of  the  kidne3r8  of  dogs,  and  then  introduced  benzoic 

acid  and  ^ycocoll  into  the  remaining  circulation.    The  animals  experi- 

iDente<l  upon  were  killed  after  3  or  4  hours,  and  the  blood  and  liver 

vtKied  for  hippuric  acid.     Benzoic  acid,  but  never  hippuric  acid,  was 

found.    The  exact  proof  that  the  kidneys  of  the  dog  is  as  a  matter  of 

tirt  the  place  where  the  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  is  effected,  Bunge 

ind  Srhmiedeberg  determined  by  direct  experiment.    They  cut  out  the 

blnevfl  fn)m  a  dog  that  had  been  just  killed,  and  passed  defibrinated 

UothI.  to  which  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  had  Ix^n  added,  through  the 

RDil  arteries.     It  flowed  away  through  the   veins  of  the  kidneys   and 

R(ume<l  through  the  arteries,  this  process   being  continued  for  several 

k'un.     Hippuric  acid  was  then  found  in  this  bl^xxl  as  well  as  in  the 

2u:l  which  flowed  from  the  ureter.     The  other  kidney  and  a  part  of 

the  original   blood    were  used  as  a  control,  but   no   hippuric   acid   was 

found  in  them.     The  surviving  kidney  had,  therefore,  produced  hippuric 

iriJ  from  glycocoll  and  benzoic  acid.     When  the  experimenters  added 

only  (lenzoic  acid,  but    no  glycocoll,  they  found    that    the    amount  of 

hippuric  arid  formed  was  very  small.     This,  however,  quickly  increased 

tbfn  glycocoll  was  added  and  passed  through  the  kidney.     The  ayn- 

thois  was  just  as  satisfactory  at  the  room-temperature  as  it   w:us  at 

arc. 

The  red  blood-corpuscles  and  the  cells  of  the  kidneys  are  of  great  iinpor- 
luKe  in  the  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid.  When  the  kidney  tissues  are 
fe:rnye<l  by  chopping,  or,  better  yet,  by  rubbinp  them  up  with  pulverized 
Bam.  we  find  that  the  conjugation  of  glycocoll  with  l)enzoic  acid  no  longiT 
tu«  place.  WTien  the  kidneys  are  C(K)le<l  to  —  20  degrees  and  then  rai.^^ed 
^*  40  'ieerces,  it  Ls  also  found  that  hippuric  acid  is  no  hmger  pnMluced 
fro  it*  components.  Again,  the  synthesis  could  not  l>e  effected  if  the 
mnm  of  the  blood,  instead  of  the  blood  itself,  w:ls  utilizeil.  It  h:us  l>een 
Anwn.  by  the  investigations  of  A.  Hoffmann,  that  oxygen  plays  an  iinpor- 
Unt  part  in  this  synthesis.*  He  le<l  blood  thn)uph  the  kidneys,  in  which 
ibeoxA'cen  had  been  displaced  by  carlwn  dioxide,  and  found  that  no  syn- 
thens  of  hippuric  acid  resulted.  Quinine  also  preventeii  the  kidney  cells 
k<D  producing  hippuric  acid. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid  from  glycocoll 
mi  benioie  acid  is  due  to  a  ferment,  water  Ix^ing  sf>lit  off.  The  attempt 
ki  been  made  to  isolate  such  a  ferment.  Recent  investigations  in 
«tirh.  contrar\'  to  earlier  experiments,  it  was  found  possible  to  detect 
the  wyntheiKis  in  the  chopped  up  kidneys,   lead  to  the  hope'  that  the 

•  A  Hoffnuum:  Arch.  cxp.  Path.  Pharm.  7, 23.3  n877\ 

*  W   KoehM:  Pfluger'f  Arch.  SO,  04  (1879).     M.  R.  Bt^rminzono:  Bol.  acrad.mfHl.  di 
It.  So.  1  (1901).    J.  E.  Abek>U8  and  H.  Ribaut:  Compt.  rend.  Soc.  Biol.  Jimf  9. 
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conjugation  of  glycocoU  with  benzoic  acid  can  be  accomplished  wit 
the  direct  use  of  organs  or  cells. 

As  regards  the  place  where  the  hippuric  acid  is  formed,  it  is  to  be  d 
that  what  has  been  said  applies  only  to  dogs.  Frogs  produce  hip| 
acid  even  after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys.  Salomon  ^  also  obse 
hippuric  acid  in  large  amount  after  the  administration  of  benzoic  aci 
a  rabbit  whose  kidneys  had  been  removed.  It  is  possible  that  the 
thesis  of  hippuric  acid  is  more  localized  in  the  carnivora  than  it  is  witl 
herbivora,  because  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  by  the  former  u 
normal  conditions  is  only  very  small  in  amount.  The  quantity  of  hipj 
acid  daily  excreted  by  human  beings  under  an  ordinary  diet  is  aboui 
gram.  It  may  be  increased  to  more  than  2  grams  by  a  liberal  di< 
vegetables  or  fruit. 

GlycocoU  not  only  participates  in  the  production  of  hippuric  acid 
of  the  other  artificially  intVoduced  products  just  mentioned,  but  is  al 
component  of  glycocholic  acid  and  glycocholeic  add.  Both  are  dec 
posed,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  hippuric  acid,  by  boiling  with  acid 
alkalies  into  glycocoU,  cholic  acid,  or  choleic  acid,  respectively.  Tl 
last  two  acids  are  both  found  as  constituents  of  the  bile. 

Besides  these,  there  is  another  acid  containing  sulphur  called  tai 
cholic  acid  which  is  found  in  the  bile  of  most  animals,  and  is  likev 
related  to  one  of  the  albumin  cleavage-products;  i.e.  to  cystine.  Wl 
taurocholic  acid  is  heated  with  acids  or  alkaUes,  it  is  decomposed  ii 
taurine  and  cholic  acid.  The  relations  of  taurine,  which  is  an  amino-eth 
sulphonic  acid,  to  cystine  and  cysteine,  are  evident  from  the  foilowi 
formulae: 

CH2  .  SO2OH  CH2  .  SO2  .  OH 

CH  .  NH2  CH2  .  NH2 

COOH 


Cysteine  Cysteinic  acid  Taurine 

Friedmann  has  succeeded,  as  previously  mentioned,  in  convert 
cysteine  into  cysteinic  acid,  and  this  into  taurine.  Shortly  after  the  che 
cal  relations  between  these  compounds  had  been  settled,  experiments  1 
animals  also  indicated  the  probable  derivation  of  taurine  from  cyste 
W.  v.  Bergmann'  fed  dogs,  in  which  he  had  made  a  complete  biS 
fistula,  with  cysteine,  and  estimated  the  amount  of  taurocholic  1 
separating  out  with  the  bile.  He  could  not  detect  any  increase  in 
sulphur  content  of  the  bile  in  these  experiments,  but  did  notice  i 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  3,  365  (1879). 
>  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  4,  132  (1903). 
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when  sodium  chelate,  that  is,  the  other  component  of  taurocholic  acid, 
was  added  at  the  same  time  with  the  C3rsteine.  Wohlgemuth  ^  confirmed 
these  experiments,  and  showed  with  rabbits  that  the  amount  of  sulphur 
in  the  bile  and  the  sulphur  content  of  the  liver  increased  with  the  admin- 
istration of  cysteine  alone. 

We  know  nothing  definite  concerning  the  further  history  of  tauro- 
cholic acid  or  of  the  taurine  contained  in  its  molecule.  Salkowski '  found 
^that,  after  the  administration  of  taurine  to  human  beings  and  dogs,  a 
part  of  this  taurine  and  a  substituted  urea, 

/NH2 
C=0 
X     /H 

^^CHa-CHg.SOgH 
speared  in  the  urine. 

Almost  all  of  the  sulphur  of  the  taurine  reappears  in  the  urine  as  sul- 
phuric and  sulphurous  acids,  when  fed  to  a  rabbit. 

Salkowski  could  not  detect  any  increased  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid 
nor  of  sulphurous  acid,  after  taurine  had  been  fed  to  human  beings 
and  do03.  C3rsteine  increases  the  elimination  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
urine  of  human  beings  and  dogs.'  The  same  also  is  observed  in  the  case 
of  rabbits,  while  here  salts  of  hyposulphurous  acid  are  found  in  addition. 
We  will  add  that  thiosulphuric  acid  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  cats 
and  dogs. 

It  has  been  shown  recently  *  that  cystine,  in  the  form  of  polypeptides,  is 
apparently  decomposed  during  metabolism  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
cystine  itself  is  administered.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  these  experi- 
ments there  was  a  distinct  increase  in  the  oxidized  sulphur  of  the  urine 
corresponding  to  the  duration  of  the  experiment.  The  urine  alwa3r3 
contains  a  part  of  the  sulphur  in  an  unoxidized  form.  This  portion  is 
also  called  ''  neutral  "  sulphur.  Its  amount  varies  and  to  some  extent  is 
directly  related  to  the  oxidized  sulphur. 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  a  clear  outline  of  the  relations  of  the 
components  containing  sulphur  of  the  urine  to  albumin  or  its  cleavage- 
products,  because  we  are  not  yet  able  to  recognize  all  the  constituents  of 
protons  which  contain  sulphur.  We  can  only  consider  the  fact  as  settled 
that  the  sulphur  in  the  cystine  administered  to  an  animal  organism  largely 
reappears  in  an  oxidized  form  in  the  urine;  in  fact,  as  sulphuric  acid. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  cystine  is  also  formed  during  a  normal  disinte- 


>  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  40.  81  (1903). 
•  Virehow's  Arch.  58,  4eO  (1873). 

»  Cf.  E.  Goldmann:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  9,  260  (1885).    C.  H.  Rothera:  J.  Phymology, 
J3,  175  (1905).     L.  Blum:  Hofmeister's  Beit.  6,  1  (1903). 

«  £.  Abderfaalden  and  F.  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  187  (1905). 
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gration  of  the  albumins^  and  that  this  is  decomposed  in  the  same  man: 
as  the  cystine  which  is  artificially  introduced. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine  has  been  subjected  to  thorough  stui 
It  was  found  that  it  occurred  in  various  combinations.  If  we  add  barii 
chloride  to  urine  which  has  been  previously  acidified,  barium  sulphate  n 
precipitate  at  once.  A  further  turbidity  will  appear  after  filtering  ft 
off  and  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  E.  Baumann^  satisfactori 
explained  this  behavior  of  sulphuric  acid  in  urine.  The  sulphuric  ac 
at  first  precipitated  is  derived  from  sulphates — salts  of  sulphuric  aei 
That  which  is  obtained  after  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  due 
sulphuric  acid  which  has  been  in  combination  with  different  aromftt 
substances  in  the  urine.  The  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  these  aromat 
compounds  —  also  called  sulphuric  acid  esters  —  into  the  aromatic  con 
ponent  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  being  then  precipitated  by  bariuQ 
chloride.  The  sulphuric  acid  esters  themselves  form  soluble  barium  salts 
We  shall  see  that  sulphuric  acid  forms  the  same  kinds  of  compounds  witii 
these  that  we  found  it  does  with  glycocoll  and  glucuronic  acid.  We  wA 
to  add  at  this  point  that  some  sulphur  compounds  still  remain  in  solution 
even  after  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphuric  acid  esters  have  been  precipitated 
This  is  the  "  neutral  sulphur  "  mentioned  above.  In  order  to  detect  thi 
sulphur  it  is  necessary  to  oxidize  it,  thus  converting  it  into  sulphuric  add, 
when  it  will  be  precipitated  by  barium  chloride.  By  these  methods  K 
are  able  to  isolate  all  three  varieties  of  combined  sulphur  in  the  presenci 
of  one  another.  The  determination  of  the  total  sulphur  together  witl 
that  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the  urine  gives  us  a  very  good  conception  d 
the  course  of  the  disintegration  of  albumin. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  sulphocyanic  acid,  or  thiocyani( 
acid,  HCNS,  also  occurs  in  urine.  Gscheidlen '  found  it  invariably  present 
in  the  urine  of  human  beings,  horses,  calves,  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  h 
human  urine  0.2  to  0.8  gram  is  eliminated  daily.  The  sulphocyanic  M 
comes  from  the  saliva,  being  formed  in  the  salivary  glands.  This  a<i 
reaches  the  blood-stream  by  absorption.  If  all  the  ducts  of  the  salivar 
glands  are  cut  and  the  saliva  discharged  externally,  sulphocyanic  acid  n 
longer  appears  in  the  urine.  Its  origin  and  significance  have  never  bee 
explained. 


»  Ber.  9,  54  (1876). 

*  Tageblatt  47,  Veraammlung  deutscher  Naturf .  u.  Aente  in  Breelau,  1874. 
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Metabouc  Eni>-Product8. 

ive  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  putrefactive  proceises  alwa3rs 
4»  in  the  intestines  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  part  of  the 
I  thus  formed  is  absorbed  and  eliminated  in  the  urine.  Only  a 
oportion  of  these  compounds  is  excreted  unchanged,  or  combined 
alies.  By  far  the  largest  percentage  of  the  albuminous  cleavage- 
I  produced  by  putrefaction  appear  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  com- 
Qbinations.  Baumann  ^  and  Brieger '  have  shown  that  here  the 
fn  of  sulphuric  acid  are  most  important.  The  organism  produces 
lie  acid  only  when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  sulphuric  acid.  There 
^ems  to  be  in  the  urine  a  small  amount  of  conjugated  glucuronic 
apounds.  The  decomposition  products  are  largely  the  aromatic 
mts  of  albumin;  in  fact,  chiefly  tyrosine  and  probably  phenyl- 
&8  well.  Tryptophane  is  likewise  an  important  factor.  We  have 
It   tyrosine,  which  is  j>-hydroxyphenyl-a-aminopropionic  acid,  is 

by  loss  of   ammonia  into  p-hydroxyphenylpropionic  acid;   the 
1  further  oxidation  and  loss  of  carbon  dioxide  finally  decomposes 
nesol  and  phenol.     From  tryptophane  skatole  and  indole  are  the 
iucts  obtained, 
rjost  important  of  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  compounds  are 

tolyl-,  indoxyl-,  and  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acids.  Catechoyl-sul- 
irid  is  also,  although  not  invariably,  found  in  human  urine  in 
iantity.  We  may  state  that  some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  combina- 
ve  not  yet  been  identified.  The  amounts  of  such  substances  in 
ine  are  especially  large.  In  human  urine,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  less  present  than  of  the  other  sulphur  compounds.  From 
zmm  is  excreted  on  an  average  every  24  hours.  Experience  has 
lat  no  definite  values  can  be  given.  They  var>'  considerably,  and 
irally  dependent  on  the  putrefactive  changes  in  the  intestines, 
■etion  of  the  acid  esters  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  increased  artifi- 

uimmnn:  Ber.  9,  54  (1876);  9,  1389  (187G);  9,  1715  (1876);  10,  685  (1877);  11, 
S);  12,  2166  (1879);  Pfliiger's  Arch.  12,  63  (1876);  12,  69  (1876);  13,  285 
phy»ol.  Chcm.  1, 60  (1877-78);  2,  335  (1878-79);  S,  250  (1879);  4,  304  (1880); 
886);  17,511  (1893). 

oimAim  and  L.  Brieger:  iind.  3,  254  (1870);  3,  156  (1879). 
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cially,  for  instance,  by  the  administration  of  phenol.  If  this  be  introdu* 
into  the  animal  organism,  it  appears  in  the  urine  as  potassium  pbm 
sulphate.^     We  assume  it  to  be  formed  as  follows: 

CeHfiOH  +  HO  .  SO3K  =  CeHg  .  O  .  SO3K  +  H2O 

% ^ ^  > , ^ 

Phenol  Potassium  phenybulphate 

We  will  add  that  not  only  substances  like  phenol  are  eliminated  in  j 
way,  but  in  place  of  phenol  we  may  find:  the  cresols,  CHs.CeH^Q 
thymol,  C3H7(CH3)C8H3  .  OH,  also  the  dihydroxy-benzenes,  CeH4(0fl^ 
methylquinol,  CH3  .  O  .  C6H4OH;  orcinol,  CH3  .  C6H8(OH)2;  pyrogalk 
C6H3(OH)3;  tribromphenol,  Br3C6H20H;  o-nitrophenol,  NO8.C6H4.OI 
p-amidophenol,  NH2  .  C6H4  .  OH;  protocatechuic  acid,  COOH.CeHaCOH); 
tannin,  salicylamide,  m-  and  p-hydroxybenzoic  acids. 

Before  discussing  the  sulphuric  acid  esters  which  normally  occur  i 
urine,  we  will  mention  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  above  compounc 
produced  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  aromatic  compounds,  substitutio 
products  of  the  phenols  and  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  other  cyclic  co0 
pounds  may  also  appear  in  urine  conjugated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Sac 
an  example  is  hydroxyquinolin  sulphate,  which,  to  some  extent  at  leas 
appears  in  urine  as  an  acid  ester  of  sulphuric  acid.  Here  abo  it  is  into 
esting  to  note  that  in  the  organism  substances  are  prepared  for  combioi 
tion  which  of  themselves  are  incapable  of  reacting  together.  Forexampl 
benzene  is  first  oxidized  to  phenol,  and  then  united  with  sulphuric  ad 
We  shall  soon  see  that  indole  and  skatole  are  also  first  oxidized  to  indoi; 
and  skatoxyl,  and  then  further  made  to  combine: 

NH  :  CgHe  +  O  =  HN  :  CgHfiOH 

^ » '  > y ' 

Indol  Indoxyl 

HN  .  CgHfi  .  OH  +  OH  .  SO3K  =  HN  :  CsHj  .  O  .  SO3K+  HjO 

> ^ /  > ^ f 

Indoxyl  Pot.  indoxybulphate 

It  is  also  interesting  that  substances,  themselves  capable  of  combinatic 
are  likewise  oxidized.  This  part  of  the  phenol  is  oxidized  to  quinol  a 
appears  then  as  quinol  sulphuric  acid: 

CeHs  .  OH  -f  O  =  HO  .  C6H4  .  OH 

V ^ /  . ^ / 

Phenol  Quinol 

HO  .  C6H4  .  OH  +  HO  .  SO3K  =  HO  .  CeH4  .  O  .  SO3K  +  HjO 

> ^ P 

Potassium  quinol  sulphate 

These  reactions  indicate  that  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  est«p 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  aromatic  compounds,  whether  these 

»  E.  Baumann  and  E.  Herter:  Ber.  9,  1747  (1876);  1,  244  (1877-78). 
'  C.  Brahm:  Z  physiol.  Chem.  28,  439  (1899). 
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utificially  administered  or  normally  produced  from  the  food.  It  is  very 
probable  that,  under  normal  conditions,  all  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid 
ompoiinds  are  the  outcome  of  intestinal  putrefaction.  The  amount  of 
ilphuric  acid  esters  has  even  been  suggested  as  indicating  the  extent  of 
utrefaction  taking  place  in  the  intestines.  We  may,  however,  state  that 
true  conception  of  the  putrefactive  changes  in  the  intestines  cannot  be 
btained  by  the  determination  of  sulphuric  acid  esters  alone.  Their 
mount  is  naturally  dependent,  first  of  all,  on  that  of  the  absorbed  products 
f  putrefaction,  and  the  absorption  depends  on  the  time  the  material 
smains  in  the  intestines.  During  diarrhea  large  amounts  of  putrefactive 
roducts  are  withdrawn  from  the  organism.  The  quantity  in  the  faeces 
rould  also  have  to  be  determined.  Moreover,  only  a  part  of  the  putre- 
active  products  leave  the  organism  in  an  unaltered  condition.  If  indole 
►r  phenol  is  administered  to  the  animal  organism,  it  is  partially  destroyed, 
)r,  more  correctly  expressed,  it  cannot  be  detected  in  the  urine,  having 
)een  evidently  transformed  in  some  manner. 

We  must  abo  bear  in  mind  that  not  all  the  aromatic  putrefactive  sub- 
stances appear  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  conjugated  sulphuric  acids,  but 
they  are  often  present  as  salts,  or  even  in  an  unaltered  condition.  We  must 
&bo  remember  that  the  sulphuric  acid  present  is  derived  from  the  albumins 
themselves,  and  is  necessarily  limited  in  amount.  It  is  very  probable  that 
arger  quantities  of  glucuronic  acid  than  usual  would  be  obtained  in  place 
>f  the  sulphuric  acid  esters,  if  albumins,  low  in  sulphur  content,  were  fed 
o  the  organism.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  admit  the  possibility  of 
be  organism  covering  up  any  such  deficit  in  sulphur  by  breaking  down 
roteins  rich  in  sulphur  from  its  own  tissues,  just  as  well  as  our  present 
nowledge  indicates  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  formation  of  hippuric 
cid  is  independent  of  the  glycocoll  in  the  albumin  of  the  food.  As  the 
mount  of  stored-up  sulphur  compounds  is  necessarily  small,  it  follows 
hat  the  animal  organism  will  soon  have  to  rely  upon  glucuronic  acid 
irhen  the  amount  of  aromatic  putrefactive  products  exceeds  a  certain 
imit.  The  compounds  conjugated  with  glucuronic  acid  are  naturally 
lot  detected  in  determining  the  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  esters. 

Baumann  assumed  that  the  acid  esters  of  sulphuric  acid  were  produced 
)y  the  combination  of  aromatic  substances  with  the  sulphuric  acid  residues 
v^hich  circulated  in  the  body  in  the  form  of  sulphates.  This  theory  has 
ecently  been  questioned.  Tauber  *  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
ncreased  amount  of  phenylsulphuric  acid  in  administering  large  amounts 
►f  phenol  only  when  he  introduced  sulphites  at  the  same  time;  while  this 
vsa  not  the  case  with  sulphates.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  reaction 
«tween   the   aromatic   compound   and   the   radical   containing  sulphur 

>  Tauber:  Arch.  exp.  Path.  Pharm.  36,  197  (1895);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  2,  366 
1878/89);  HabiliUtioii88chrift,  1878. 
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occurs  before  the  latter  has  been  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
probable  that  the  final  oxidation  to  sulphuric  acid  only  takes  place 
the  substances  have  united.  We  must  not  neglect  to  call  attention  t< 
analogy  existing  between  the  formation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  compoi 
and  the  conjugated  glucuronic  acids.  The  latter  are  also  of  seoon( 
nature,  only  appearing  after  the  dextrose  has  combined  with  some  of 
conjugating  substance.^ 

We  shall  now  consider  those  compounds  which  are  produced  by 
aromatic  cleavage  substances  of  proteins  being  conjugated  with  sulph 
acid.     Let  us  consider  first  of  all  phenylsulphuric  acid: 

CeHfiO  .  SO2  .  OH 
and  the  p-tolyl  sulphuric  acid: 

/ 
C6H4 

"^O.SOg.OH 

Both  have  the  same  origin  and  are  always  classed  together.  They 
found  in  urine  as  alkali  salts.  The  quantity  of  each  varies,  and  depei 
as  can  easily  be  imagined,  on  the  intensity  of  the  intestinal  putrefaci 
and  the  amount  of  resulting  products  that  is  absorbed.  Tyrosine  is 
mother-substance  of  the  phenols.  As  we  have  seen,  all  the  phenol  adi 
istered  to  the  body  is  not  excreted  as  such  combined  with  sulphuric ; 
in  the  urine.  A  part  is  changed  in  another  way,  probably  consumed,  ^ 
another  portion  is  in  some  cases  found  in  the  urine,  oxidized  to  quin 
sulphuric  acid.  This  cannot  be  detected  under  normal  conditions,  althc 
catechoylsulphuric  acid  is  often  present  in  urine,  if  only  in  small  amo 
Catechol  is  o-dihydroxybenzene.  It  has  never  been  definitely  dec 
whether  its  sulphuric  acid  ester  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  ph< 
or  arises  from  some  constituent  in  the  food  which  is  not  directly  rel 
to  the  proteins. 

There  is  some  evidence  indicating  that  catechoylsulphuric  acid  re 
from  a  vegetarian  diet,  but  is  not  formed  in  a  diet  exclusively  of  meat 
has  been  suggested  that  protocatechuic  acid  is  the  mother-substan 
the  sulphuric  acid  ester  mentioned. 

We  will  add  to  the  phenyl-  and  tolylsulphuric  acids  the  other  de 
position  products  of  tyrosine  which  occur  in  urine.  They  may  be 
sidered  as  intermediate  products  between  tyrosine  and  phenol.  \ 
there  has  been  found  in  urine:  p-hydroxyphenylpropionic  acid  (j>-h; 
cumaric  acid) :  p^jj^  ^  qjj    qjj^    (.^^    ^OOH, 

and  the  p-hydrox>T)henylacetic  acid:  ^ 

, C6H4  .  OH  .  CH2  .  COOH. 

»  a.  Lecture  II,  p.  33. 

»  E.  Baumann:  Z.  phjrsiol.  Chem.  4,  304  (1880);  6.  183  and  234  (1882). 
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They  have  both  been  obtained  from  urine,  partly  as  conjugated  sulphuric 
Bcids,  but  mainly  in  the  form  of  salts. 

It  is  questionable  whether  these  two  compounds  are  always  and  invari- 
Jibly  produced  by  intestinal  putrefaction.  It  is  possible,  in  fact  probable, 
^hat  these  two  hydroxy-acids  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  tyro- 
mne  in  the  tissues.  Confirming  this  is  the  fact  noted  by  H.  Thierfelder 
and  Nuttal,^  that  these  two  acids  were  observed  in  the  urine  of  guinea  pigs 
^hich  had  been  kept  sterile,'  i.e.  they  had  grown  up  with  their  intestinal 
tracts  free  from  bacteria,  consequently  there  could  not  be  any  putre- 
faction. It  is  important  that  the  urine  of  these  animals  did  not  contain 
vay  typical  putrefactive  products  of  proteins;  i.e.  the  phenols. 

Para-hydroxymandelic  acid, 

CeH*  .  OH  .  CH  .  (OH)  .  COOH, 

has  also  been  found  in  the  urine,  although  only  under  specific  conditions. 
Schultzen  and  Ries  •  found  it  in  acute  cases  of  atrophy  of  the  liver. 

Blendermann,  *  after  feeding  tyrosine  to  a  dog,  found  a  dihydroxyphenyl- 
propionic  acid: 

HO  .  C6H4  .  C2H3  (OH)  .  COOH, 
in  the  urine. 

If  we  review  the  investigations  just  mentioned,  we  shall  see  that  the  same 
groups  of  decomposition  products  are  obtained  by  intestinal  putrefaction 
of  tyrosine  as  are  obtained  by  the  same  process  outside  the  animal 
organism.*     From  tyrosine, 

/OH 

p-hydroxyphenylaminopropionic  acid:  C6H4 

'^CH2.CH(NH2)COOH 


"ve  obtain  the  following  decomposition  products: 

/OH 

p-hydroxyphenylpropionic  acid:  C6H4 


/ 

p-hydroxyphenylacetic  acid:  C6H4 


"^CHs.CHj.COOH 
OH 


"^CHa.COOH 
OH 


/ 
p-cresol:  C6H4 

^CHa 
phenol:  CeHg  •  OH 


»  H.  Thierfelder  and  Nuttal:  tWrf.  21,  109  (1896);  22,  62  (1897). 

»  a.  Lecture  IV,  p.  64. 

'  Schultien  and  Ries:  Ueber  akute  Phosphorvergiftung  u.  Leberatrophie,  Berlin,  1869L 

*  H.  Blendennann:  \m.  cit. 

•  a.  Lecture  Vm,  p.  171. 
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We  will  state  once  more  that  according  to  the  experiments  at  hAUd 
para-cresol  and  phenol  are  to  be  regarded  solely  as  products  of  putre 
faction,  whereas  it  is  still  a  question  with  regard  to  the  other  products  m 
to  how  much  is  formed  in  the  intestine  and  how  much  is  caused  by  tb 
intermediate  breaking  down  of  albumin,  or  of  tyrosine,  in  the  cells.  It  h 
unquestionably  certain  that  p-hydroxyphenylpropionic  acid  and  p-hydroxy 
phenyl-acetic  acid  may  be  formed  beyond  the  intestine.  This  discover] 
serves  to  give  us  an  interesting  insight  into  the  decomposition  of  tyrosin 
in  the  tissues.  We  first  observe  that  the  amino  group  is  split  off  and  thai 
oxidation  then  sets  in.  It  is  still  questionable  as  to  how  far  these  observe 
tions  may  be  applied  to  the  decomposition  in  the  metabolism  of  the  cdb 
Some  observations  seem  to  indicate  that  the  elimination  of  the  amine 
group  is  the  first  stage  of  the  decomposition  of  the  amino  acids. 

We  must  refer  to  another  specific  property  of  tyrosine.  In  discussing 
the  digestion  of  albuminous  substances  by  trypsin,  we  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  amino  acid,  together  with  tryptophane,  is  very  quickly 
split  off  from  the  albumin.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  fact  may  cause 
tyrosine  and  tryptophane,  —  which  we  shall  soon  learn  to  recognize  as  the 
mother-substance  of  skatole  and  indole, —  to  fall  easy  prey  to  the  putrefac- 
tive bacteria. 

Another  question  of  considerable  interest  confronts  us :  What  becomes  ol 
the  other  aromatic  amino  acid,  phenylalanine?  Investigations  on  tryptic 
digestion  show  that  this  amino  acid  shows  an  entirely  different  beha\ioi 
from  that  of  tyrosine.  It  is  not  set  free  by  trypsin.  In  the  putrefactiot 
of  albumin  outside  the  body,  phenylaminopropionic  acid  breaks  down  intc 
phenylpropionic  acid  and  phenylacetic  acid.  The  former  is  not  found  as 
such,  in  urine,  but  is  combined  with  glycocoll  as  phenaceturic  acid.  Ii 
this  form  it  has  been  isolated  from  normal  horse  urine.  Whether  it  occun 
in  human  urine,  or  not,  has  never  been  decided.  If  it  were  present  to  i 
considerable  extent,  one  might,  aside  from  the  possibility  of  its  formatioi 
from  other  sources,  e.g.  from  the  decomposition  products  of  tyrosine,  ant 
its  formation  during  the  decomposition  processes  in  the  tissues,  draw  thi 
conclusion  that  albumin,  or  a  higher  complex  of  amino  acidis  such  as  i 
polypeptide,  Is  attacked  by  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction.  The  increasec 
appearance  of  the  other  two  acids  would  be  an  indication  of  intense  putre 
factive  changes  taking  place  in  the  intestines. 

Tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  have  also  been  supposed  to  participate  ii 
the  production  of  hippuric  acid.  If  so,  they  would  furnish  the  benzoic 
acid  radical,  .\ccording  to  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  phenylalanine  cao 
hardly  play  a  part  here,  —  at  least,  as  far  as  it  is  a  question  of  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  intestines.  Tyrosine  alone  is  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. It  Ls,  of  course,  possible  that  phenylalanine,  and  tyrosine  as  wdl, 
are  used  for  the  production  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  metabolism  of  the  oelL 
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I  eonneetion  we  would  add,  that  two  other  acids,  closely  related 
ine  and  phenylalanine,  namely,  homogentisic  acid  and  uroleudo 
re  abo  been  found  in  rare  cases  in  urine.  The  former  is  a  dihy« 
BoyUcetic  acid:  ^^^ 

CeHj— OH 

"^CHa.COOH 

r,  a  dihydroxjrphenyllactic  acid.  They  are  both  found  during  an 
1  metabolism  in  the  so-called  "  alcaptonuria." 
I  turn  from  our  discussion  of  the  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine  de- 
tion  products  to  the  sulphuric  acid  esters.  We  have  already  con- 
the  occurrence  of  indoxyl-  and  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acids  in  urine, 
il  putrefaction  of  albumin  produces  indole: 

CH 


^       \ 

HC           C— CH 

1             D     II 

HC           C    CH 

^       /\/ 

CH       NH 

Uole  (metbyl-indole) : 

^       s 

HC           C— C  .  CHs 

1              D     II 

HC           C    CHa 

^       /  \  / 

CH        NH 

>n  oxidised  in 

the  tissues  to  indoxyl: 

CH 

^       \ 

HC           C— C(OH) 

1               B     II 

HC           C    CH 

\       /s/ 

CH        NH 

k»toxjl: 

CH 

^           N 

HC           C— C  .  CHs 

1         n    II 

EC           C    C(OH) 

^       /  \  / 

CH        NH 

^  combined  with  sulphuric  or  glucuronic  acids. 

*in  at  once  state  that  skatoxylsulphuric  acid  has  not  been  detected 
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with  sufficient  certainty  in  urine.  It  is  even  problematical  wh 
skatoxyl  occuiB  in  urine.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  is  pn 
in  combination  with  glucuronic  acid.  At  any  rate,  its  presence  is 
indirectly  established.  Indoxylsulphuric  acid  is  found  as  an  alkaline 
in  urine.  It  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  urine  indigo.  Jaff6  ^  was 
first  to  discover  that  indoxylsulphuric  acid  resulted  from  the  combiiu) 
of  indole  and  indoxyl  with  sulphuric  acid.  He  injected  indole  subc 
neously  into  dogs,  and  then  found  large  amounts  of  indoxylsulphuric 
in  the  urine.  The  suggestion  has  also  been  advanced  that  the  indo 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  only  produced  by  intestinal  putrefaci 
but  that  indole  and  indoxyl  are  also  formed  in  the  tissues.  The  resear 
of  A.  Ellinger  and  M.  Gentzen'  have  made  this  improbable.  T 
authors  showed  first  of  all  that  tryptophane,  which  is  skatoleaminoac 
acid,  is  the  antecedent  of  indole,  and  the  latter  is  formed  from  it  du 
putrefaction.  When  tryptophane  was  introduced  directly  into  the  8 
intestine  of  rabbits,  large  amounts  of  indoxyl  quickly  appeared  in 
urine.  When,  however,  the  tryptophane  was  injected  subcutaneoi 
no  indoxyl  could  be  detected  in  the  urine.  That  the  excretion  of  indc 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the  intesi 
putrefactive  changes,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  there  is  an  intesi 
stoppage,  especially  in  the  small  intestine,  the  quantity  quickly  incre 
Observations  with  fasting  carnivorous  animals  have  shown  that  the  e 
nation  of  indoxyl  continues,  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that  indole 
indoxyl  were  also  produced  by  the  tissues.  F.  Miiller*  has,  how 
shown  that,  during  fasting,  only  the  intestinal  contents  gave  ai 
tense  indole  test,  whereas  the  organs  showed  this  only  to  a  slight  ex 
He,  therefore,  concludes  that  indole  in  the  urine  is  exclusively  of  int« 
origin.  A  limitation  is  certainly  necessary,  and  this  applies  also  U 
phenols.  Putrefactive  products  can,  of  course,  also  be  formed  in  • 
parts  of  the  organism,  aside  from  the  intestines,  wherever  putrefa 
processes  are  at  work;  for  instance,  in  putrid  empyema,  decomp 
tumors,  etc. 

If  we  add  to  urine  an  equal  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  conttdo 
little  free  chlorine  or  ferric  chloride,  a  blue  coloring  matter  is  prod 
which  can  be  shaken  out  with  chloroform.    This  is  indigo-blue: 

C6H4  C  =     C  C6H4 

^NH^  "^NH^ 


»  Jaff6:  Z.  med.  Wise.  1872  and  1876. 

»  A.  Ellinger  and  M.  Gentzen:  Hofmeister's  Beit.  4,  171  (1903). 
■  F.  Muller:  Mit.  Wiirabui^r  med.  Klinik,  2,  1886;  A.  Ellinger:  Z.  phyaoL 
39,  44  (1903). 
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h  k  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  indoxybulphurio  and  indoxyl- 
fkniroiiic  eeidi  into  thdr  componentoy  and  the  simultaneous  oxidation  of 
tte  indozyl  to  indigo-blue.  This  coloring  matter  occurs  in  the  indigo 
phot  in  the  form  of  a  glucoeide,  called  indican.^  Indigo-blue  can  occa- 
WNuJly  be  observed  on  the  surface  of  putrid  urine  as  a  copper-red  scum, 
«ith  a  metaliie  luster.  There  is  also  another  coloring  material  present, 
aa  isomer  of  indigo-blue.  This  is  indirubin,  indigo-red.  Thb  coloring 
Butter  has  also  been  assumed  to  be  related  to  skatoxyl,  although  this 
■ufastance  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  as  such  from  normal  urine.  This 
qnsition  must  be  left  open  for  the  present. 

In  the  putrefaction  of  tryptophane,  skatoleacetic  acid  and  skatolecar- 
baiylic  acid  are  also  produced.  Up  to  the  present  time,  only  the  latter 
kis  been  shown  to  be  probably  present  in  urine.' 

Furthermore,  cadaverine  and  putrescine  are  also  to  be  mentioned  among 
tki  putrefactive  products  of  the  intestines.  Cadaverine  is  formed  with 
ka  of  carbon  dioxide  from  lysine  (diaminocaproic  acid),  and  is  a  penta- 
■eihyioiediamine. 

Co]  •  CH2  •  CH3  •  CM3  •  CH  •  C00H  =  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH2  •  CH2"f'C02 

SH,  NHj  NHs  NHj 

Lysine  Cadaverine 

Patrescine,  tetramethylenediamine,  is  produced  fmm  ornithine,  diamino- 
^•iaie  acid,  a  constituent  of  arginine: 

CHj  .  CHa  .  CH,  .  CH  .  C00H=CH2  .  CH2  .  CH2  .  CH2  +  CO2 
I  t  I  I  • 

XH,  NHa  NH2  NH2 

Ornithine  Putrescine 

Phenyiethylamine  is  produce<l  from  phenylalanine: 

C*H5  .  CH,  .  CH  (NH2)  .  C00H  =  CflH5  .  CHj  .  CH2  .  NH2  -h  CO2 

md  hydroxyphenylethylamine  from  tyrosine: 

^OH  ^OH 

CtH4  =  C6H4  +  CO2 

^  CH,  .  CH(NH2)C00H       ^  CH2  .  CH2  .  NH2 

Recently  '  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  production  of  phenyl- 
■krUmine  and  of  hydrox3rphenylethylamine  to  the  action  of  tr>'psin  or 
t  pep«nn.  A  great  many  experiments  have  been  carried  out,  with  pure 
iiic  and  gastric  juices,  taking  great  care  to  prevent  any  bacterial 


*  Ite  ittikiAjl  of  urine  is  also  wrongly  called  indican. 

*  E.  flblkowBki:  Z.  phjsiol.  Chem.  9,  1,  23  (1885). 

■  E.  C.  EmiDeraon:  Hofmeifter'a  Bdt.  1,  501  (1002). 
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contamination,  without  finding  any  ground  for  such  an  assumptioQ.   That, 
on  the  contrary,  carbon  dioxide  is  split  ofif  by  the  action  of  putrefactive 
bacteria,  has   been   convincingly   shown   by  Elllinger.^    Cadaverine  and 
putrescine  are  only  found  in  the  fseces  and  urine  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions, as,  for  example,  in  dysentery  and  acute  enteritis.     It  is  particularly 
well  known  that  these  diamines  appear  in  cystinuria,  a  disturbance  in  the 
metabolism  of  albumin  which  we  shall  soon  take  up  more  in  detail.    It  it 
still  questionable  what  the  relation  is  between  the  appearance  of  tben 
two  diamines  and  this  metabolic  irregularity.     At  all  events,  these  eom- 
pounds  are  not  always  observed  when  cystine  is  eliminated  in  the  urine. 
We  have  now  mentioned  all  those  products  of  urine  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  putrefaction  in  the  intestines,  and  will  now  turn  our  attention 
to  an  acid  which  has  been  found  only  in  the  urine  of  certain  ^"''nft^i 
especially  dogs,  namely  kynurenic  add,  whose  mothernsubstance  has  been 
quite  recently  recognized  to  be  tryptophane.    It  is  y  -hydroxyquinoiin-^ 
carboxylic  acid:' 

CH  C  <0^ 

HC  C  C . COOH 

I  II  I 

HC  C         CH 

^CH^    ^N^ 

The  formation  of  kynurenic  acid  from  tr3rptophane  was  proved  bjr 
Ellinger,  who  fed  some  of  the  tryptophane,  inclosed  in  a  gelatine  capsule^ 
to  a  dog,  and  estimated  the  amounts  of  kynurenic  acid  before  and  aftex* 
the  feeding.  The  increase  caused  by  tryptophane,  was  very  appreciaUe- 
Rabbits,  which  ordinarily  do  not  excrete  any  kynurenic  acid,  did  so  afte^ 
the  administration  of  tryptophane.'  Human  beings,  on  the  other  hand* 
were  not  found  to  produce  any  kynurenic  acid. 

These  decomposition  products  give  us  a  very  good  idea  of  the  protein* 
decomposition  in  the  tissues.  We  will  not  go  very  far  astray  if  we  accep^^ 
the  following  conception  of  the  behavior  of  the  proteins  in  the  animal  o^^ 
ganism.  In  the  stomach,  the  albuminous  substances  are  almost  entird.3^ 
broken  down  into  a  number  of  very  complicated  products  by  the  action  ^irf 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  These  pass  on  to  the  intestine,  where  iheCf 
are  attacked  further  by  trypsin.  Under  these  influences,  polypeptides  %X^ 
produced,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  the  amino  acids  entering  ia'to 
their  composition.  A  large  number  of  free  amino  acids  are  split  off  •^ 
the  same  time,  first,  tyrosine,  tryptophane,  and  C3r8tine.     Then  foHoW 


>  A.  Ellin^r:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  29,  34  (1900);  Ber.  81,  3183  (1800);  9S,  3642  (1900>. 

>  J.  Liobifc:  Ann.  86,  125  (1853).     R.  E.  Swain:  Am.  J.  Phyriol.  IS,  30  (1006). 
*  A.  Ellinger:  Z.  physiol.  Chcm.  48,  325  (1904). 
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alanine,  leucine,  glutamic  acid,  aspartic  acid,  lysine,  arginine,  histidine, 

etc.     Phenylalanine  and  proline  are  undoubtedly  present  in  combination, 

for  they  are  unacted  upon  by  tr3rpsin.    They  remain  unattacked,  com- 

Inned  with  other  amino  acids  in  the  form  of  polypeptides.     All  these 

deavage-products  are  absorbed.    The  albumin   synthesis  starts  in  the 

intestinal  walls,  the  serum-albumins  being  first  formed.    The  rapidity  of 

Uiis  synthesis  is  dependent  on  the  presence  of  certain  amino  acids,  for,  as 

recent  investigations  have  proved,  the  relative  amounts  of  the  amino  acids 

in  the  serum-albumins  are  very  constant.     The  albumin  synthesis  would 

necessarily  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  that  amino  acid  which  is  present 

to  the  smallest  relative  extent.     There  is  always  the  possibility  that  one 

amino  acid  may  change  into  others.     This  is  known  to  be  true  only  of 

tmino  acids  of  the  aliphatic  series,  among  themselves;  but  in  the  same 

manner  we  can  imagine  the  production  of  aromatic  amino  acids  from  one 

another.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  relations  exist 

between  these  two  groups  or  at  most  only  in  the  sense  that  an  aromatic 

amino  acid  might  give  rise  to  an  aliphatic  one,  or  at  least,  a  fatty  acid. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  one  food-stuflf  from  another,*  e.g.  the 

production  of  fat  from  the  carbohydrates,  forces  us  to  admit  the  pos- 

aibility  of  several  amino  acids  being  produced  from  a  single  one. 

If  such  transformations  take  place  then  naturally  the  extent  of  the 
Albumin  synthesis  is  considerably  widened.  Those  amino  acids  which  are 
not  utilized  for  the  production  of  new  proteins  are  evidently  already 
broken  down  in  the  walls  of  the  intestine;  i.e.  the  amino  group  is  first 
•plit  off  and  the  residue  consumed.  The  ammonia  thus  formed  prob- 
ably is  utilized  in  the  production  of  urea.  From  these  conceptions,  we 
•bould  expect  to  find  a  priori,  that  the  various  albuminous  substances 
behave  diflferently;  i.e.  under  certain  conditions  an  influence  upon  the 
extent  of  the  synthesis  of  albuminous  substances  in  the  intestines  might 
Affect  the  entire  metabolism.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  gelatin, 
^ch  not  only  lacks  whole  groups  of  amino  acids,  but  at  the  same  time 
PooBeases  combinations  of  such,  which  affect  unfavorably  the  breaking 
<lown  of  the  molecule  and  indirectly  the  formation  of  new  proteins.  The 
^ther  proteins  might  also,  according  to  the  amino  acids  in  their  composition, 
"^  more  or  less  favorable  to  the  synthesis  of  protein,  and  especially  for 
^c  formation  of  the  serum-albumins.  It  could  even  be  expected  that  it 
^^d  not  be  possible  to  maintain  the  same  nitrogen  balance  with  every 
•Ibuixjinous  substance.  Here  it  is  assumed  that  the  amino  acids  which 
^^  already  broken  down  in  the  intestines  are  to  a  certain  extent  eliminated 
'^^  the  albumin  metabolism.'     We  have  intentionally  dwelt  on  these 

'  a.  Lecture  XIV. 

'  a.  Leetuie  XI,  p.  226. 
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relations  somewhat  more  in  detail,  because  they  have  hitherto  received 
but  little  attention  in  experimental  investigation. 

The  albuminous  substances  now  produced,  together  with  the  ammonia 
that  has  been  split  off,  and,  possibly,  other  cleavage-products  from  the 
amino  acids,  pass  from  the  intestine  to  the  liver,  and  from  here  into  the 
general  circulation.  We  will  mention  that  the  liver  is  quite  generallj 
considered  as  the  place  where  the  above-mentioned  aromatic  products  of 
putrefaction  are  conjugated  with  sulphuric  and  glucuronic  acids.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver  on  a  Urge 
scale. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  extensive  decomposition  and  reconstructioD  of 
proteins  in  the  alimentary  tract,  only  those  albuminous  substances  circu- 
late in  the  organism  which  correspond  to  its  entire  construction.     Eveqr 
cell  continually  receives  the  same  nourishment  in  the  same  compoeitioa, 
through  the   instrumentality  of  the  blood.    The   whole  mechanism  of 
the  cell  is  thereby  greatly  simplified.    The  cell  is,  in  the  widest  seme, 
independent  of  the  nature  of  the  food  in  the  exercise  of  its  function!. 
It  is,  in  its  entire  metabolism,  adjusted  to  a  nourishment  of  quite  definite 
composition,  which  is  always  available  to  satisfy  its  demands.     A  proiD- 
inent  part  is  taken  by  the  intestine  in  the  total   metabolism.     Ths 
nutritional  relations  of  the  entire  cell-material  depend  in  the  widest  seme 
upon   its    activity.      Its  functions  are  simplified,  in  proportion  as  the 
proteins  from  the  food  are  prepared  by  the  combined  action  of  hydith 
chloric  acid  and  pepsin  and  of  trypsin.     The  cells  of  the  intestines  wiO 
be  built  up  more  quickly  the  better  the  material  available  for  synthesis 
is  suited    for    the    new  proteins.       Although  any  derangement   in  the 
secretion  of  the  ferments  would  undoubtedly  affect  the  processes  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  the  disturbance  in  this  tract  must  affect  the  entire  meter 
holism  even  more  seriously. 

The  individual  body-cell  removes  from  the  blood  such  protein  soh- 
stances  as  it  requires.  It  breaks  them  down  in  the  same  manner  that 
trypsin  does.  Amino  acids  result,  which,  on  further  decompositioOt 
produce,  on  the  one  hand,  urea,  and,  on  the  other,  carbon  chains  to 
from  nitrogen,  of  whose  nature  we  still  know  but  little,  and  which, 
perhaps,  enter  into  relations  with  the  carbohydrates,  fats,  and,  possibljt 
otlier  organic  components  of  the  tissues.  The  breaking  down  of  the 
amino  acids  in  the  cells  is  still  an  obscure  process.  We  only  know  thst 
the  total  nitrogen  soon  appears  in  the  urine.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  total  combustion  of  the  amino  acids  is  immediately  effected  after  the 
elimination  of  the  amino  or  CO  .  NHo  groups,  or  whether  the  surviviH 
carbon  chains  in  their  further  de<'omposition  are  independent  of  the  above 
process.  The  formation  of  the  nitrogenous  end-products,  whether  it  be 
urea  or  uric  acid,  is  also  but  imperfectly  explained.     If  we  assume  that  the 
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18  practically  the  only  organ  in  the  body  producing  urea,  we  must 
lude  that  the  nitrogenous  cleavage-products,  whether  ammonia  or 
compound  containing  the  CO  .  NH2  group,  formed  by  the  cell  func- 
s,  would  have  to  be  transported  to  the  liver,  and  there  acted  upon. 
i  is  another  large  gap  in  our  knowledge  concerning  the  decomposition 
[bumin  in  the  tissues,  which  we  do  not  seem  able  to  bridge  over  at 
ent.  Hjrpotheses  have,  therefore,  been  advanced  here,  which  we 
3  already  discussed  under  the  formation  of  urea  and  uric  acid. 
we  accept  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  decomposition  of  albumin 
le  tissues,  we  must  naturally  expect  that  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
QO  acids  which  have  been  designated  as  representing  transition  stages 
'  be  detected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  certain  observations  do  indicate 
presence  of  amino  acids  in  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  albumin, 
will,  moreover,  state,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehension,  that 
91  the  proteins  are  broken  down  by  the  cells  into  the  amino  acids, 
her  decomposition  need  not  necessarily  immediately  follow,  any  more 
11  that  the  muscles  must  immediately  consume  any  dextrose  which 
f  be  presented  to  them.  Just  as  the  muscles  produce  their  glycogen 
n  dextrose,  so  the  cells  undoubtedly  utilize  the  decomposition-products 
ording  to  their  requirements,  at  one  time  decomposing  them  further, 
I  at  another  time  linking  them  together  into  chains,  thus  utilizing  the 
tdns  thereby  formed  as  building  material  for  the  contents  of  their 
a  ceUs,  or  for  forming  new  celb.  Every  individual  cell  must  build  up 
own  albumin,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intestine,  and  form  its 
a  peculiar  albumin  from  its  own  particular  nourishment,  the  serum- 
umin.  This  probably  takes  place  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 
eetine,  with  its  digestive  ferments  furnished  by  the  glands.  The 
ly  cells,  abo,  probably  supply  themselves  with  the  necessary  materials 
their  cell  requirements  by  breaking  down  the  proteins  into  simpler 
lions.  Polypeptides  and  amino  acids  very  likely  appear  as  transition 
•ducts  in  the  intermediate  metabolism  of  albumin.  Just  as  the  intes- 
M  do  not  decompose  the  albumins  entirely  into  the  lowest  cleavage- 
ducts,  so  we  need  not  expect  the  tissue-cells  to  decompose  all  of  the 
umin  into  its  simplest  components.  These  cells  also  probably  only 
ompose  the  proteins  to  the  point  where  they  can  be  utilized  to  recon- 
ict  new  albumins. 

lie  assumption  that  cell-metabolism  also  produces  amino  acids,  has 
n  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  protect  certain  of  these 
ino  acids  from  being  acted  upon  further  by  the  administration  of 
cific  compounds  which  possess  the  faculty  of  uniting  with  them,  and 
8  to  recover  them.  In  this  way  the  presence  of  cystine  in  dogs  has  been 
Bed  by  introducing  phenyl  halides  (brom-,  chlor-,  or  iodo-benzene) 
» the  animal.     By  feeding  benzoic  acid  to  mammals,  we  obtain  a  com- 
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pound  of  glycocoll,  while  from  birds  we  get  one  of  ornithine.  Some  of  the 
amino  acids,  such  as  cystine,  have  been  directly  isolated  from  nomuJ 
organs. 

The  question  whether  amino  acids  are  normal  constituents  of  urine,  bn 
recently  been  raised  repeatedly.  Various  answers  have  been  given.  If  ii« 
examine  critically  the  investigations  so  far  published,  we  shall  ha\'e  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  positive  proof  yet  brought  forth  indicating  tbe 
presence  of  amino  acids  in  urine  under  normal  conditions.  GlycocoU  i 
the  only  one  that  has  been  identified  positively,  and  this  was  only  accom- 
plished after  the  urine  had  been  Uberally  treated  with  alkali  for  miof 
hours;  in  fact,  several  days.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  g^yeocol 
may  have  been  split  ofif  from  some  compound.  Until  it  is  possible  to 
show  that  the  amount  of  this  product  depends  upon  the  extent  ot  albunuB 
decomposition  in  the  organism,  we  cannot  regard  this  discovery  as  proof 
of  the  appearance  of  glycocoll  in  cell-metabolism.  It  is  noteworthy  thit 
only  glycocoll  has  so  far  been  isolated.  This  amino  acid  is  utilised  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  conjugation  with  aromatic  substances,  espocialf 
benzoic  acid.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  glycocoll  found  in  urine 
originated  from  this  source.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  organism  miia- 
tains  a  supply  of  glycocoll  for  just  this  coupling  process.  When  weeot- 
sider  in  addition  that  the  kidneys  are  active  producers  of  hippurie  add 
we  can  appreciate  the  possibility  of  glycocoll  being  flushed  into  tbe  wot 
under  certain  conditions.  From  the  investigations  at  hand,  we  are  oM 
at  all  justified  in  stating  that  amino  acids  are  normal  constituents  of 
urine.' 

Amino  acids  are,  however,  often  present  in  urine  in  large  amounts  under 
certain  pathological  conditions.     This,  for  instance,  occurs  in  the  caae  of 
acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  a  disease  in  which  the  albumin  decompoatioa 
is  very  rapid.     The  liver,  in  this  case,  is  flabby  and  emaciated.    The  cot- 
tents  of  the  capsule  of  Glisson  are  quite  soft,  and,  in  part,  semi-fluid.    Aa 
extensive  destruction  process  has  taken  place  in  all  the  liver  cdls.    AmioD 
acids  can  be  found  in  the  liver-past«,  leucine  and  tyrosine  being  eadlf 
isolated  on  account  of  their  insolubility.     The  remaining  elements  of  tka 
aibumin  molecule,  especially  those  easily  split  ofif,  are  also  probably  preaettt 
The  two  amino  acids  mentioned,  often  crystallize  out  directly  on  the  H^r 
itself,  in  the  form  of  a  white  coating.     Lieucine  and  tyrosine  have  beet 
founti  in  tlie  urine  at  such  times.     A  very  analogous  condition  arises  ii 
phospliorus  poisoning.     Here,   again,  we  find  amino  acids  in  tbe  uriw: 
tyrosino.    leucine,    and   glycocoll '   having  been  isolated.     UndoublediT 

'  E.  AUlerhaldcn  and  A.  Schitt^nhelm:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  47, 1906.  G.  EmbdsB  mi 
U.  Ropm*:  Hofnipistor's  Beitr.  7,  411  (1905). 

'  K.  Alxirrtialden  and  P.  Donrpll:  Z.  physiol.  Them.  39,  464  (1903).  £.  AbdeAalte 
and  L.  F.  Barker:  ibid,  42,  524  (19(M). 
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there  are  other  albuminous  decomposition-products  present  in  the  urine 
of  animals  which  have  been  poisoned  by  phosphorus. 

We  will  add  that  the  sudden  destruction  of  cell-albumin  as  it  occurs 
in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  many  other  con- 
ditions, has  been  compared  to  the  autolysis  of  dead  tissues.  By  autolysis, 
we  mean  "  self-digestion  "  of  the  organs,  which  follows  in  a  short  time, 
when  these  are  preserved  in  a  sterile  condition.  A  gradual  solution  and 
liquefaction  of  the  whole  organ  takes  place.  Among  the  end-products  of 
this  process  we  find,  for  one  thing,  decomposition  products  of  albumin,  — 
arginine  is  rarely  present,  as  it  is  further  decomposed  by  the  arginase,  — 
then  again  cleavage-products  from  the  nucleins,  and  finally  also  com- 
pounds arising  from  the  remaining  elements  of  the  tissue.  We  obtain 
the  impression,  that  all  cell-ferments  become  active  immediately  after 
death,  and  then,  when  all  the  regular  functions  have  ceased,  indiscrimi- 
nately tear  everything  to  pieces.  It  is  correct  to  assume  from  this  con- 
ception of  autolysis,  that  an  analogous  fermentation  occurs  in  the  cells. 
It  would  be,  however,  a  grave  error  to  conclude  that  the  autolytic 
decomposition  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  breaking  down  of  the  cell. 
The  living  cell  unquestionably  does  not  permit  all  its  ferments  to  act  at 
one  time.  It  regulates  its  metabolism  most  carefully.  One  fermentation 
process  is  carried  out,  another  then  follows.  By  one  of  these  processes 
a  certain  cleavage-product  is  formed,  while  the  action  of  another  ferment 
breaks  it  down  further.  All  these  processes  co5perate  with  one  another. 
The  reconstruction  proceeds  uninterruptedly  tbgether  with  the  decompo- 
sition. In  the  dead  tissues  all  this  regulating  mechanism  is  wanting. 
Decomposition  alone  takes  place.  We  are  not  justified  in  considering  the 
severe  destruction  which  occurs  in  the  above-mentioned  liver  tissues  as 
parallel  to  autolysis.  It  is  possible  that  the  whole  process  is  a  similar 
one,  that  the  solution  of  the  cell  structure  precedes  the  death  of  the  cells; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have,  as  yet,  only 
established  a  restricted  decomposition  of  cell  proteins,  while  an  absolute 
confirmation  of  the  total  dissolution  of  the  cell  tissues,  which  characterizes 
autolysis,  is  missing.  The  cell  destruction,  under  the  pathological  condi- 
tions mentioned,  is  also  much  more  rapid  in  autolysis  than  under  normal 
conditions. 

Autolysis  also  seems  to  play  a  part  in  the  living  organism,  —  in  fact, 
iuSBisting  in  the  removal  of  dead  matter;  for  example,  of  the  fibrin  produced 
by  pneumonia  in  the  lungs ;^  in  the  reduction  of  the  uterus  after  childbirth; 
very  probably  in  the  absorption  of  copious  exudations  of  corpuscular 
elements  and  the  decomposition  of  decaying  neoplasms,  which  have  been 
cut  oflF  from  the  circulation,  etc.     It  is  questionable  whether  we  are  justi- 


>  F.  MuDer:  Verb.  XX,  Kon.  Med.  Wiesbaden,  1902. 
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fied  in  calling  these  processeB  autolytic.     We  only  know  that  the  orgamsm 
is  capable  of  mobilizing  ferments  which  take  care  of  foreign  material,  and 
by  decomposing  and  reducing  the  complex  molecules,  prepare  it  for  aasinu- 
lation.    In  fact,  in  pneumonia,  during  resolution  the  bronchial  tubes  seem 
to  possess  functions  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  intestine.     It  would 
be  better,  for  the  present,  to  restrict  the  term  "  autolysis  "  to  the  ferment 
action  of  the  cells  in  the  tissues,  which  follows  some  time  after  deatli. 
It  is  like  the  works  of  a  clock,  whose  spring  has  been  rdeased  and  sud- 
denly runs  down. 

Amino  acids  have  recently  been  found  in  the  urine  during  various  dis- 
eases. If  we  summarize  these  observations,  we  will  obtain  the  imprenon 
that  the  metabolism  has  been  deranged  by  lack  of  oxygen.  Thus,  tyronitf 
is  found  in  the  urine  after  prolonged,  deep  narcosis,  during  the  coma  of 
a  diabetic,  etc.* 

While  these  cases  represent  merely  isolated  cases  of  the  appearanee  of 
individual  amino  acids,  due  to  temporary  derangements,  and  which  arc  not 
at  all  permanent,  we,  however,  also  know  of  a  derangement  in  metabolism 
in  which  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  an  amino  acid  is  alwa3rs  present  in 
the  urine.  This  occurs  during  cystinuria.  Cystine  *  is  found  in  the  urine 
during  this  rather  rare  disturbance  in  the  decomposition  of  albumin. 
Small  amounts  of  this  compound  seem  to  be  always  present  in  urine.'  In 
cystinuria,  however,  the  quantity  is  very  largely  increased,  and  often 
leads  to  the  formation  of  calculi.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  th*t 
this  cystine  originates  from  albumin.  It,  like  the  albuminous  cystine,  is 
an  a-diamino-/9-dithiodilactylic  acid.  Emil  Fischer  and  Umetaro  Suiuki* 
have  recently  established  the  identity  of  the  two  substances. 

The  significance  of  cystinuria  was  long  in  doubt.  The  discovery  of 
L.  von  Udransky  and  E.  Baumann '  that  other  di-amines  (putrescine  and 
cadaverine)  are  present  in  the  urine  during  cystinuria,  for  a  long  time  led 
to  the  assumption  that  cystinuria  is  caused  by  an  increased  intestinal  putre 
faction.  Cystine,  according  to  this  assumption,  is  spUt  off  from  albumin 
in  tlie  intestines  and  absorbed  as  such.  To-day  we  know  that  theformar 
tion  of  amino  acids  is  a  normal  function  of  the  alimentary  tract,  in  no  case 
causing  their  elimination  in  the  urine.     The  di-amines  mentioned  are  bf 

1  £.  Alxiorhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  44,  17  and  40  (1905);  46,  468  and  471  (1905). 

»  W.  F.  L()bi8ch:  Ann.  182.  231  (187G).  A.  Niemann:  Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  !•• 
232  (1870).  W.  Ebetcin:  19,  138  (1877) ;  30,  594  (1882).  B.  Mater:  Z.  phyriol.  Ch«B. 
14,  109  (1890).  A.  LocT^-y  and  C.  Neulx?rg:  ibid.  43,  338  (1904).  C.  Alabcfg  andO- 
Folin:  Am.  J.  Physiol.  14. 54  (1905).  E.  AlHlorhaldon:  Z.  physiol.  Chan.  38, 667  (iW)- 
E.  AlHlcrhaldon  and  A.  Schittenholm:  ibid.  46,  408  (1905). 

»  Stadthagen:  ihid.  9,  29  (1885).  E.  Goldmann  and  E.  Baumann:  ibi/L  1%  »* 
(1888). 

«  E.  Fi.scher  and  U.  Suzuki:  tWrf.  46,  405  (1905). 

*  L.  V.  Udransky  and  E.  Baumann:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  13,  662  (1889). 
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no  means  found  in  all  cases  of  cystiniuia.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
disease  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  disturbance  in  the  breaking  down  of  albumin, 
on  the  part  of  the  tissues.  That  the  cystine  from  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances in  the  food  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  albuminous  material  in  the  tissues  of  a  patient  afflicted  with 
cystinuria,  certainly  contains  cystine;  and  that  no  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  this  amino  acid  can  be  detected.  Cystine  is  evidently  produced 
in  the  decomposition  of  proteins  during  cell-metabolism,  and  is  not 
further  worked  over.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why,  in  these  cases,  cystine 
is  not  decomposed.  A  patient  afflicted  with  cystinuria  consumes  any 
cystine  administered  to  him,  and  does  not  eliminate  all  the  cystine-sulphur 
as  such.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  some  change  in  the  cystine  molecule, 
such  that  the  cell  ferments  are  unable  to  find  any  point  of  attack.  We 
have  seen  that  the  cystine  from  albumin,  and  that  of  the  urine,  are 
identical.  This  question  must  be  left  unsettled  for  the  present.  It  may, 
of  course,  be  possible,  that  the  ferments  capable  of  decomposing  cystine 
are  absent  from  some  cells,  and  that  this  substance  is,  therefore,  eliminated 
unchanged.  Such  an  assumption  has  not,  however,  been  experimentally 
confirmed.  It  would  start  with  the  hypothesis  that  each  cell  possessed 
a  distinct  ferment  to  produce  each  different  amino  acid,  or  group  of  amino 
acids.  We  must  say  that  we  have  absolutely  no  proof  of  such  a  condition 
of  affairs.  We  can  imagine  that  cystine  might  occupy  an  isolated  position 
on  account  of  its  difficult  solubility.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  con- 
ditions may  exist  in  the  cells  of  a  person  afflicted  with  cystinuria,  which 
may  cause  cystine  to  be  thrown  out.  That  cystine  may,  in  time,  accu- 
mulate in  the  tissues  to  large  proportions,  has  recently  been  proved  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  21^  months  old.*  He  died  with  indications  of  gradual 
^inanition.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  all  the  organs  permeated 
with  cr3r8tals  of  cystine.  The  spleen,  for  example,  was  saturated  with 
cystine,  and  from  this  organ  the  pure  amino  acid  could  easily  be  isolated 
in  large  quantities.  It  was  interesting  that  this  was  a  case  of  inherited 
cystine  diathesis, —  in  fact,  in  a  progressive  form.  Perhaps  some  light 
may  be  shed  upon  this  rare  derangement  in  metabolism  by  the  obser- 
vation that  other  amino  acids,  besides  cystine,  may  be  found  in  the  urine 
during  this  disease.*  Thus,  in  one  case,  cystine,  leucine,  and  tyrosine  were 
found.  Apparently  from  this  discovery  cystinuria  corresponds  to  a  more 
general  disturbance  in  the  breaking  down  of  albumins  than  is  usually 
assumed,  and  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  disease  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  simplest  form  of  such  derangement.     We  must  again  state,  however, 


>  E.  Abderfaalden:  ibid.  88,  557  (1903). 

>  £.  Fucher  and  U.  Suxuki:  Z.  physioL  Chem.  46,  405  (1905).    £.  Abdeiiialden  and 
A.  Schittenhehn:  ibid.  46,  468  (1905). 
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that  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  perfectly  clear  picture  of  the  metabol 
disturbance  in  question,  which  shall  be  based  upon  our  present  expei 
mental  knowledge.  If  we  base  our  judgment  concerning  this  anomaly  i 
albumin-metabolism  not  only  upon  the  observations  made  upon  thot 
afflicted  with  cystinuria,  but  upon  our  general  knowledge  of  the  tot 
metabolism  of  albumin  in  the  tissues,  it  then  appears  as  most  probab 
that  we  have  in  cystinuria  a  disturbance  in  the  decomposition  of  proteii 
in  the  cell-metabolism.  Conversely,  we  can  consider  the  appearance  ( 
cystine  in  this  disease  as  further  evidence  of  the  formation  of  amino  acic 
from  albumin  in  the  intermediate  metabolism,  always  remembering  thi 
one  supposition  is  dependent  on  the  other,  and  thus  it  is  not  a  definiti^ 
proof. 

Our  insight  into  the  intermediate  decomposition  of  albuminous  bocS 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  discovery  of  amino  acids  in  the  urn 
under  specific  conditions,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the  final  alburt 
cleavage-products,  —  urea,  in  the  case  of  mammals,  and  uric  acid  in  bir 
and  fishes.  There  are  other  products  present  in  the  urine,  as  yet  large 
unknown,  which  contain  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  and  are  undoubted] 
closely  related  to  albumin-metabolism.  We  will  disregard  the  fact  thi 
there  are  albuminous  substances  in  urine  which  have  been  variously  intci 
preted.  They  are  probably  not  simple  substances.  They  belong  parti 
to  the  mucins,  and  in  part  to  the  group  of  nucleo-albumins,  and  probabl 
originate  in  the  urinary  passages.  They  have  no  bearing  on  the  8ubje< 
of  albumin-metabolism.  This  applies  especially  to  the  large  quantiti^ 
of  albumin  which  appear  in  the  urine  under  pathological  conditions,  aU 
especially  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  These  only  affect  the  albumii 
metabolism  indirectly,  inasmuch  as  they  continually  withdraw  this  valuab 
material  from  the  body,  thus  depriving  the  organism  of  the  energy  ca^ 
tained  therein.  It  is  indeed  possible,  that  an  exact  examination  of  the 
substances  would  give  us  an  insight  into  the  course  of  albumin  decomp 
sition  in  the  tissues.  It  would  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  interest  ^ 
know  the  origin  of  the  albumin  always  present  in  the  various  forms  < 
nephritis.^  We  usually  assume  that  the  serum-proteins  (serum-globufi 
and  serum-albumin)  under  pathological  conditions  pass  into  the  uriiK 
Although  this  assumption  is  very  plausible,  it  must  be  said  it  does  no 
necessarily  explain  all  the  cases  arising.  That  albumin  does  not  normally 
appear  in  urine,  excepting,  of  course,  in  traces,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  tin 
epithelial  cells  of  the  kidney,  or  those  of  the  glomeruli,  will  not  permit  tb 
colloidal  albumin  to  pass  through.  This  simple  explanation  is  not  invi 
riably  true,  as  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  very  well-defined  albumi 
nous  substance,  the  so-called  "  Bence- Jones  albumin,"  in  the  urine.    It  i 


>  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  exper.  Path.  u.  Therapie,  2,  642  (1905). 
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principally  present  in  cases  of  sarcoma  formations  in  the  bone  marrow 
{Sarcomatosis  ossium).  It  is  usually  found  only  in  the  urine,  the  epi- 
thelia  of  the  glomeruli  permitting  this  substance  to  pass  through,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  all  the  serum-albumins.  It  might  be  thought  that 
the  Bence-Jones  albumin  represents  a  lower  albumin,  and  consequently 
diffuses  through  the  urinary  passages.*  This  assumption  is,  however,  in- 
correct, because  this  albumin  contains  all  of  the  usual  amino  acids,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  albumin  has  not  in  any  way  undergone  much 
decomposition.  Tyrosine  is  one  of  these  amino  acids,  and  this  amino 
acid,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  easily  split  off  from  the  rest  of  the  molecule. 
The  objection  might  be  raised,  of  course,  that  the  tyrosine  is  linked  in  a 
different  manner  in  the  Bence-Jones  albumin  from  that  in  other  varieties 
of  albumin.  There  is  at  present  no  ground  for  such  an  assumption. 
According  to  its  content  of  amino  acids,  the  Bence-Jones  albumin  does 
not  correspond  to  either  of  the  two  serum-proteins,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  tissue-albumins,  which,  without  being  broken  down 
or  changed  into  one  of  the  serum-albumins,  is  transmitted  to  the  blood, 
and  then  is  probably  eliminated  as  an  albumin  foreign  to  the  blood 
although  suitable  for  the  body.  It  would  be  interesting  to  investigate 
other  analogous  albuminous  excretions  from  the  kidneys. 

Although  such  products  are  only  found  under  specific  conditions,  normal 
urine,  nevertheless,  contains  other  complicated  compounds,  whose  nature 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  which,  from  their  elementary  composition, 
must  be  closely  related  to  albumin-metabolism.  Their  high  percentage 
of  oxygen  stamps  them  as  albumin  oxidation  products.  Their  presence 
indicates  the  possibility  that  the  disintegration  of  the  albumin  molecule 
may  proceed  in  different  ways,  and  that  our  assumption,  that  albumin  is 
broken  down  in  cell-metabolism  through  the  amino  acid  stage,  does  nob 
apply  to  all  albumin  decomposition.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  a  part  of 
the  albumin  is  oxidized  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us  without  undergoing 
previous  cleavage.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  for  this  kind  of  albumin 
decomposition,  those  complexes  come  into  consideration  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  strongly  resist  the  action  of  the  proteolytic  ferments.  At  all 
events,  we  shall  expect  that  when  these  products  are  explained,  we  shall 
receive  further  insight  into  the  intermediate  metabolism.  Here  we  can 
only  mention  the  names  of  these  various  compounds,  and  assert  that  no 
proof  exists  of  their  individuality.     Bondrizyski  and  Gottlieb  ^  distinguish 

>  E.  Abderhalden  and  O.  Rostoski:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  125  (1905).  Of.  A. 
EUinger:  Deut.  Arch.  kiln.  Med.  62,  255  (1899).  A.  Magni»-Levy:  Z.  physiol.  Chem. 
80,  200  (1900).    F.  Reach:  Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  82,  390  (1905). 

'  St.  Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb:  Zentr.  Med.  Wiss.  (1897)  No.  33, 577.  St.  Bondzyiiski 
and  Panek:  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  d.  sciencea  de  Crascovie,  Oct.  1902.  St.  Bondzynski,  St. 
Dombrowski,  and  K.  Panek:  Z.  phjrsiol.  Chem.  46, 83  (1905).  F.  Pregl:  Pfliiger's  Arch. 
75,  87  (1899). 
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first  of  all  between  an  oxy -proteinic  acid  and  an  aUoxy-proieinie  add 
Antoxy-proteinic  acid  has  recently  been  added  to  these.  All  three  acids 
contain  sulphur,  nitrogen,  and  large  amounts  of  oxygen. 

The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  their  compodtioiL  The 
antoxy-proteinic  acid  contains  43.21  per  cent  C,  4 .  91  per  cent  H,  24 .  40  per 
cent  N,  0.61  per  cent  S,  and  26.33  per  cent  O;  the  oxy-proteinic  acid  39.62 
per  cent  C,  5.64  per  cent  H,  18.08  per  cent  N,  1 .  12  per  cent  S,  and  35.54 
per  cent  O;  and  the  alloxy-proteinic  acid  41 .33  per  cent  C,  5.70  per  cent 
H,  13.55  per  cent  N,  2.19  per  cent  S,  and  37.23  per  cent  O.  We  must 
also  add  that  O.  Thiele  *  has  described  a  uroferric  acid  occurring  in  urine, 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  this  group  of  compounds.  By  heating  it 
with  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  it  decomposes,  producing  melanin 
substances,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  organic  sulphur  compounds,  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  and  aspartic  acid.  We  must  also  add  that  these  substances 
do  not  give  any  albumin  reactions.  The  biuret  test,  Millon's  reaction, 
and  the  remaining  characteristic  test  for  albumins  and  their  closely- 
related  cleavage-products,  all  give  negative  results.  We  must  content  our- 
selves for  the  present  with  the  mere  enumeration  of  these  substances.  It 
is  possible  that  perhaps  some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  formation  of  them 
by  the  fact  that  a  difiicultly-dialyzable  body  containing  no  amino  acids* 
may  be  isolated  from  urine,  in  the  same  way  as  alloxy-proteinic  acid 
and  oxy-proteinic  acid  were  obtained.  Such  acids  may,  however,  be 
obtained  from  this  substance  by  boiling  it  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid.  Glycocoll,  leucine,  and  glutamic  acid  are  then  isolated,  and  the 
presence  of  phenyl-alanine  and  aspartic  acid  indicated.  The  substance 
did  not  contain  any  tyrosine.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  product  is 
a  residue  of  a  partially  disintegrated  albumin  molecule,  which  has  escaped 
further  disintegration.  We  know  nothing  further  about  ita  relations  with 
the  other  acids  just  mentioned. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  decomposition  products  of  tyrosine  and  phenyl- 
alanine, we  called  attention  to  two  hydroxy-acids  which  occur  in  the  urine 
during  the  very  rare  metalx)lic  disturbance  known  as  alcaptonuria.  Alcap- 
ton  wius  the  name  which  Hodeker  ■  gave  to  a  substance  which  he  isolated 
from  the  urine  of  a  man  afflicted  with  diabetes.  It  gave  to  the  urine  two 
distinpiiishing  characteristics.  The  urine  showed  a  very  appreciable  reduc- 
ing power,  and  had  the  property  of  turning  dark  brown  or  black,  taking  on 
oxygen,  when  alkali  was  added.  This  alcapton  has  been  isolated  from 
urine  by  M.  Wolkow  and  E.  Baumann,*  and  its  composition  ascertained 


«  O.  Tliiole:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  37,  251  (1903). 
>  E.  AUlcrhahion  and  F.  Pregl:  ibifi.  46,  19  (1905). 
"  B^Klekor:  Z.  rat.  Med.  7,  130  (1859);  Ann.  17,  98  (1861). 
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after  Kirk  ^  had  previously  shown  that  a  crystallized  acid  could  be  obtained 
from  the  urine  of  three  children  in  the  same  family.     He  soon  recognized 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  uroleiicic  acid  and  vroxanthic  acid.    The 
latter  is,  undoubtedly,  identical  with  the  homogentisic  acid  of  Wolkow  and 
Baumann,  who  have  established  its  constitution.'    It  is  a  di-hydroxy- 
phenyl-acetic  acid.     Uroleucic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  di-hydroxy- 
phenyl-lactic  acid.    The  latter  has  only  occasionally  been  found  in  alcap- 
tonuric  urine,  and  is,  undoubtedly,  the  antecedent  of  homogentisic  acid. 
Wolkow  and  Baumann  have  discovered  the  source  of  these  acids,  and  also 
the  conception  of  the  whole  phenomenon.     Alcaptonuria  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  disease;  it  is  more  to  be  considered  as  indicative  of  an  anomalous 
metabolism,  which,  without  causing  any  noticeable  derangement,  may 
continue  for  the  entire  lifetime.     It  is  of  considerable  interest  to  note  its 
appearance  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.     As  far  as  the  origin 
of  the  homogentisic  and  uroleucic  acids  are  concerned,  it  ia  natural  to 
look  to  the  aromatic  groups  derived  from  the  albumin  molecule.     We 
have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  decompo- 
sition products  may  be  obtained  directly  from  this  source  and  appear  in 
the  urine. 

Tyrosine,  until  recently,  was  the  only  elementary,  aromatic  constituent  of 
albumin,  which  was  invariably  found  present  and  easily  obtained.  From  it 
are  derived  p-hydroxy-phenyl-propionic  acid,  7>-hydroxyphenylacetic  acid, 
p-cresol  and  phenol.  Wolkow  and  Baumann,  by  means  of  feeding  experi- 
ments, showed  that  the  acids  of  alcaptonuric  urine  were  also  formed  from 
t3rro8ine.  They  found  that  the  administration  of  tyrosine  to  a  man  afflicted 
with  alcaptonuria  caused  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  amounts  of  alcap- 
ton  acids  excreted.  Wolkow  and  Baumann  also  indicate  phenyl-alanine 
(phenyl-amino-propionic  acid )'  as  another  source  of  these  alcapton  acids. 
These  investigators  did  not  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  aromatic  acid, 
and  they  had  to  confine  their  researches  to  the  relation  of  the  alcapton 
acids  to  tyrosine.  The  methods  recently  introduced  by  Emil  Fischer, 
for  the  isolation  of  the  cleavage-products  of  proteins,  made  it  possible  not 
only  to  obtain  phenyl-alanine  in  larger  quantities,  but  also  showed  its 
universal  distribution  as  an  elementary  constituent  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances. Very  little  albuminous  material  is  free  from  it,  and  it  is  even 
more  widely  distributed  than  t)rro8ine.  On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge, 
and  because  of  the  recent  discovery  of  the  easy  accessibility  of  phenyl- 
alanine, the  relations  between  it  and  the  alcapton  acids  have  been  inves- 
tigated anew.     W.  Falta  and  Leo  Langstein  *  found  that  when  this  amino 


>  Kirk:  Brit.  Med.  Jour.  2,  1017  (1886);  J.  Anat.  and  Physiol.  23,  69  (1889). 

'  E.  Baumann  and  S.  Fraenkel:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  20,  219  (1894). 

'  M.  Wolkow  and  E.  Baumann:  loc.  cU.  p.  266. 

*  W.  Falta  and  L.  Langstein:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  37,  513  (1903). 
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acid  was  administered  to  a  man  afflicted  with  alcaptonuria,  the  elimination 
of  the  homogentisic  acid  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  when  tyroeioe 
was  used.  Both  of  these  elementary  aromatic  constituents  of  albumin 
are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  forming  the  basis  for  the  formation  of 
the  alcapton  acids.^  It  is  very  important  to  note  that  as  far  as  our  preBrat 
knowledge  is  concerned,  all  the  phenyl-alanine  and  tyrosine  in  the  food 
materials  are  converted  by  persons  afflicted  with  alcaptonuria,  into  the 
alcapton  acids,  so  that  the  disturbance  in  the  disintegration  of  these  amino 
acids  seems  to  be  very  complete. 

A  comparison  of  the  constitution  of  tyrosine  and  of  phenyl-alanine  with 
that  of  the  alcapton  acids  shows  us  that  the  formation  of  the  latter  from 
the  former  is  not  an  altogether  simple  process. 

yvOH 


0 


CHj  .  CH  .  NHa  .  COOH  CHa  .  CH  .  NH,  .OOOH 

phenyl-alanine  Tyrosine 

HO^  HO 

VOH  VOH 

CH2  .  CH(OH)  .  COOH  CHa  .  COOH 

Uroleucic  acid  Homogentisic  acid 

Tyrosine  is  para-hydroxyphenyl-a-aminopropionic  acid,  and  phenyl- 
alanine is  a  phenyl-a-aminopropionic  acid.  All  the  decomposition  products 
of  tyrosine  which  we  have  met  with,  partly  as  putrefactive  products,  and 
partly  as  products  arising  from  intermediate  metabolism,  belong,  as 
tyrosine  itself  does,  to  the  para  compounds.  The  constitutional  formuUe 
of  homogentisic  and  uroleucic  acids,  as  shown  above,  indicate  that  this 
is  not  true  of  them.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  formation  of  both 
of  these  alcapton  acids  from  any  of  the  known  aromatic  components  of  the 
proteins.  In  the  transformation  of  tyrosine  into  homogentisic  acid,  the 
hydroxyl  group  must  certainly  be  eliminated,  either  by  being  split  oflF 
or  by  migrating.  Two  other  places  in  the  benzene  ring  are  then  oxidised, 
hydroxyl  groups  being  formed  para  to  one  another.  Altering  the  side- 
chain  of  the  amino-propionic  acid  into  an  acetic  acid  residue  presents 
nothing  unusual,  and  can  easily  arise  by  merely  removing  the  amino  group. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  homogentisic  acid  is  not  directly  produced 
from  tyrosin,  but  from  its  derivative,  p-hydroxyphenylacetic  acid.  It  is 
here  evidently  that  the  anomaly  in  the  further  degradation  of  tyrosine 
occurs.   The  corresponding  compound  from  phenyl-alanine  is  phenylacetie 


a.  also  A.  C.  Garrod  and  T.  S.  Hele:  J.  Physiol.  33,  198  (1905). 
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acid.  Embden  ^  has  shown  that  the  alcapton  acids  are  not  produced  when 
the  latter  is  administered.  This  investigation  does  not,  however,  pre- 
clude the  possibility  that  phenyl-acetic  acid  is  one  of  the  first  degradation 
products  of  phenyl-alanine,  even  from  persons  affected  with  alcaptonuria, 
or  that  the  disintegration  of  this  amino  acid  does  not  proceed  abnormally 
from  the  very  beginning.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  homogen- 
tisic  acid  as  a  normal  intermediate  cleavage-product  of  phenyl-alanine 
and  tyrosine.'  From  this  point  of  view,  alcaptonuria  would  be  looked 
upon  as  a  check  on  the  complete  combustion  of  the  benzene  nucleus.  The 
formation  of  homogentisic  acid  would  then  be  looked  upon  as  an  oxidation 
preceding  the  disruption  of  the  benzene  ring.  The  person  afBicted  with 
alcaptonuria  would  not  be  capable  of  carrying  this  process  to  the  end,  as 
a  result  of  which,  this  anomalous  metabolism  produces  a  decomposition 
product  in  the  intermediate  metamorphosis  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost  to  us. 

There  Is  something  very  attractive  in  the  suggestion  that  alcaptonuria 
acts  as  a  simple  restraining  influence  in  the  normal  disintegration  of  tyrosine 
and  phenyl-alanine.  We  must  admit  that  this  assumption  has  received 
some  support  in  the  researches  of  Otto  Neubauer  and  W.  Falta.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the  manner  of  formation  of  the 
alcaptonuric  acids  still  remains  a  hypothesis,  and  that  no  absolute  proof 
of  its  truth  has  as  yet  been  presented. 

The  place  of  formation  of  the  alcapton  acids  in  the  organism  of  a 
patient  afflicted  with  alcaptonuria  was  for  a  long  time  very  much  in 
question.  Wolkow  and  Baumann  claimed  that  they  were  produced  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestine,  by  the  aid  of  micro-organisms.  We 
to-day  believe  that  the  alcapton  acids  are  probably  formed  in  the 
tissues  themselves.  This  conclusion  follows  from  the  fact  that  phenyl- 
alanine, as  far  as  known,  is  not  set  free  by  proteolytic  ferments  in  the 
alimentary  tract.  The  conditions  are  different  with  tyrosine.  Large 
quantities  of  this  are  set  free  in  the  intestine.  This,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, is  very  largely  assimilated,  being  even  utilized  by  those  affected 
with  alcaptonuria  in  the  production  of  albumin,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  albuminous  components  of  their  blood  show  the  same 
amounts  of  tyrosine  and  phenyl-alanine,  as  do  those  of  normal  persons.' 
A  smaU  portion  of  the  tyrosine  is  undoubtedly  attacked  by  bacteria  in  the 
intestine,  in  this  way  producing  the  various  decomposition-products,  until 
phenol  is  reached.  The  intermediate  products,  p-hydroxyphenylpropionic 
acid,  and  p-hydroxyphenylacetic  acid,  may  also  act  as  sources  for  the  pro- 

>  H.  Embden:  Z.  phyriol.  Chem.  18,  304  and  317  (1894). 

>  L.  Gamier  and  S.  Voian:  Arch,  physiol.  Ges.  6,  224  (1892).  O.  Neubauer  and 
W.  Falta:  Z.  phyaol.  Chem.  42,  81  (1904). 

>  E.  Abderiialden  and  W.  Faha:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  39, 143  (1903). 
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duction  of  the  alcapton  acids.  The  largest  amounts  are,  however,  prodoeed 
in  cell-metabolism,  after  the  cell  has  disintegrated  the  proteins  into  their 
components,  and  now  completes  the  decomposition  of  the  amino  acids. 
This  is  where  the  anomaly,  or  restriction,  occurs. 

If  we  combine  all  our  knowledge  of  the  proteins,  their  eomposition,  and 
their  decomposition,  with  what  we  know  experimentaUy  about  the  diges- 
tion, absorption,  and  assimilation  of  the  albuminous  materials  of  our  food, 
together  with  the  information  gleaned  from  our  study  of  their  changes 
and  their  final  disintegration  in  the  tissues,  we  shall  find  that  we  are 
obtaining  a  very  good  idea  of  the  whole  subject  of  albumin-metabolism. 
To  be  sure,  many  bridges  have  been  built  purely  provisionally  from  analo> 
gous  conclusions  and  probable  relations,  to  enable  us  to  pass  from  one 
well-founded  principle  to  another,  and  hypotheses  still  permeate  all  of 
our  views.     We,  however,  do  not  doubt  that  the  progress  of  albumin 
chemistry  will  strengthen  one  position  after  another,  and  that  eventualljr 
facts  will  supplant  our  assumptions. 


LECTURE  Xm. 
THE  NUCLEOPROTEIDS  AND  THEIR  CLEAVAGE-PRODUCTS. 

In  discussing  the  proteins,  we  have  only  briefly  referred  to  those  which 
do  not  occur  by  themselves,  in  the  tissues,  but  are  united  to  a  second 
atomic  complex.  To  these  compound  proteins,  also  called  proteids,  belong 
the  nucleoproteids.  They  occupy  an  important  position,  not  only  in  animd 
economy,  but  in  that  of  the  plant  cell  as  well.  They  are  widely  distrib- 
uted, and  are  mainly  found  in  the  nuclei  of  cells.  It  is  at  present  very 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  materials  classified  under  the  name  of 
nucleoproteids  are  of  an  individual  nature,  within  certain  limits.  They 
are  purified  with  difficulty,  and  are  mainly  characterized  by  their  cleavage- 
products.  From  what  we  know,  it  appears  that  the  albuminous  compo- 
nent may  vary  widely  in  character.  For  example,  we  find  histones  and 
varieties  of  protamines.  The  other  component,  which  we  shall  shortly 
consider,  also  shows  differences  in  composition  according  to  the  nature 
and  derivation  of  the  nucleoproteid.  When  we  recollect  all  that  has  been 
said  regarding  this  class  of  substances,  we  are  involuntarily  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  exact  decision  as  to  the  construction  of  the  nucleo- 
proteids is  not  possible,  largely  because  it  is  certain  that  these  proteids  are 
obtained  in  various  degrees  of  purity,  according  to  the  method  used  for  iso- 
lating them;  or,  perhaps  better  expressed,  because  in  certain  investigations 
products  have  been  worked  with  which  had  already  undergone  considerable 
change.  The  albumin  component  shows  all  the  characteristics  common  to 
the  proteins.  Above  all,  it  possesses  the  property  of  "  denaturizing/'  which 
often  serves  to  impart  an  entirely  new  property  to  an  isolated  product, 
thus  apparently  indicating  a  new  compound.  We  are  forced  to  obtain 
the  nucleoproteids  from  the  cells  themselves,  i.e.,  from  a  very  complex 
mixture  of  proteins.  The  fact  that  in  the  different  nucleoproteids  the 
two  components  are  combined  with  different  degrees  of  firmness,  may 
likewise  lead  to  errors,  and  prevents,  more  than  anything  else,  any  energetic 
attack  in  the  attempt  to  purify  the  isolated  products. 

When  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  existence  of  the  nucleoproteids  should  be  repeatedly  questioned. 
We  have  to  thank  F.  Miescher  for  much  of  our  knowledge  about  these 
bodies.  The  non-albuminous  component,  nucleic  acidy  will  precipitate 
albumin.  It  is  conceivable  that  it  shows  its  precipitating  power  during 
the  isolation  of  the  proteids,  and  is  thus  brought  to  our  attention  as 
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apparently  combined  with  albumin.  Nucleoproteids  have,  however,  beea 
obtained  by  salting  them  out.  Although  we  have  no  doubt  that  such 
compounds  with  nucleic  acid  exist,  especially  of  the  basic  proteLns,  like 
the  histones  and  protamines,  still  we  must  admit  that  no  convincing  proof 
has  yet  been  presented  that  there  is  such  a  state  of  combination  in  the  cells 
themselves.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  substances  which  we  aiway* 
find  in  given  localities,  and  are  never  absent,  as  being  particularly  important 
for  the  functions  of  the  cells  and  tissues,  especially  when  we  find  these  in 
the  parts  of  cells  to  which  we  assign  great  importance.  Although  such  an 
assumption  is  probably  true,  we  should  be  concealing  the  actual  state  of 
our  knowledge,  if  we  failed  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  exact  significance 
of  the  nucleoproteids  is  still  unknown  to  us,  and  that  we  do  not,  at  present, 
understand  their  relations  in  cell-metabolism. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  nucleoproteids  are  composed  of  two 
constituents,  one  of  which  is  an  albumin,  and  the  other  nucleic  acid.  It 
is  not  yet  clear  to  us  how  we  shall  conceive  the  formation  of  the  proteidi 
from  these  two  components.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  decompositioii 
into  albumin  and  nucleic  acid  portions  does  not  always  take  place  as  if  it 
were  a  simple  process.  We  obtain  the  impression  that  the  nucleic  acid  is 
united  with  two  parts  of  albumin.  One  part  can  be  easily  split  off,  the 
other  with  much  more  difficulty.  The  following  scheme  expresses  this 
conception: 

Nucleoproteids 
/\ 
Albumin      Nuclein 
/\ 
Albumin     Nucleic  acid. 

When  albumin  is  split  off  from  the  nucleoproteid,  a  part  of  the  protein 
remains  combined  with  the  nucleic  acid.  This  product  is  called  nuclein. 
This  was  first  observed  by  Miescher  on  digesting  a  nucleoproteid  with 
pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  albuminous  portion,  which  b  most 
easily  split  off,  is  decomposed,  while  the  nuclein  precipitates.  More  recent 
invest  igatioas  have  shown  that  active  pepsin  may  even  disintegrate  the 
nuclein,  thus  leaving  the  pure  nucleic  acids  l)ehind. 

We  are  especially  interested  here  in  the  nucleic  acids.  We  have  already 
considered  the  protein  constituent  as  far  as  it  is  known.  All  the  nucleic 
acids  contain  phosphorus.  When  decomposed,  they  produce  phosphoric 
acid  and  nuclein  bases.  Other  products  are  also  formed  when  the  nucleie 
acids  are  decomposed.  A  carbohydrate  group  has  been  split  off  in  some 
cases,  while  from  others  pyrimidine  groups  have  been  obtained.  We  shall 
here  first  consider  all  of  the  known  cleavage-producta  of  the  different 
nucleic  acids ^  and  not  pay  any  attention  at  present  to  the  composition  of 
these  different  acids.     All  of  these  nucleic  acids  which  have  been  studied. 
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ttcsept  inosic  acid  (from  extract  of  beeO  which  forms  crystalline  salts,^ 

tt«  amorphous  and  react  acid.     They  are  easily  dissolved  in  water  con- 

Xaimng  ammonia  or  alkali,  and  form  insoluble  salts  with  the  heavy  metals. 

Phosphoric  acid  is,  as  we  have  said,  quite  generally  found  among  the 

deavage-products  of  the  nucleic  acids.     We  do  not  know  how  it  is  united 

in  the  molecule.    The  occurrence  of  representatives  of  the  group  of  purine 

bflBes  is  especially  important.     They  vary  according  to  their  origin,  and 

the  number  of  bases  participating  in  the  constitution  of  the  nucleic  acids 

is  abo  a  variable  one.     J.  Piccard '  early  met  with  these  compounds  in  his 

investigations  of  the  nucleins.    The  numerous  observations  of  A.  Kossel ' 

bve  indicated  their  wide  distribution,  and  also  the  nature  of  the  purine 

bases  present. 

We  wish  to  state  in  advance  that  the  purine  bases  are  very  closely  related 
to  an  important  metabolic  end-product,  uric  acid,  not  only  from  a  purely 
chemical  point  of  view,  but  also  because  recent  experiments  have  indicated 
intimate  biological  connections.  We  wish,  therefore,  to  describe  briefly 
the  most  important  points  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  this  class  of 
bodies.  It  will  then  be  easier  for  us  to  follow  the  individual  purine  bases 
in  their  course  through  the  organism,  and  to  judge  of  the  part  they  play  in 
nietabolism. 

Uric  acid,  the  earliest  known  member  of  this  series,  was  discovered  in 
nrineand  bladder  stones,  as  far  back  as  1776,  by  Scheele*  and  Bergmann.* 
We  will  add  that  Pearson*  has  shown  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  "chalk- 
stones,"  and  that  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  ^  shortly  after  proved  it  to  be  an 
essential  constituent  of  the  excrement  of  birds.  Finally  William  Prout,* 
^  1815,  found  that  the  excrement  of  the  boa-constrictor  contained  as 
much  as  90  per  cent  of  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  Liebig.  A  large  number  of 
"•  important  decomposition  products  also  became  known,  without,  how- 
^^^»  indicating  the  true  constitution  of  the  acid  itself.  Wohler  and  Liebig  • 
'^^^tion  its  close  relation  to  aUantoine,  even  then  regarded  as  a  component 
^^^he  allantoic  fluid.    They  obtained  urea  and  alloxan  by  treating  uric  acid 

'   J.  wn  Siebig:  Ann.  62,  317  (1847)  and  Haiser:  Monateh.  16,  190  (1895). 
a.  Piccaid:  Ber.  7,  1714  (1874). 

A.  KoflBd:  Z.  phynoL  Chem.  4,  290  (1880);  t&ui.  7,  7  (1882);  Und.  10,  248  (1886); 
\^Al  (1888). 

K.  W.  Scheele:  Examen  chimicum  Calculi  urinarii,  Opuscula  II,  73  (1876). 
T.  Bergmann:  Opuscula  IV,  232  (1876).    Cf.  E.  Fischer:  Ber.  32,  435  (1899).      a. 
*"^  Sjnthewn  in  der  Purin-  und  Zuckeiigruppc,  F.  Vicweg  &  Sohn,  Braunschweig, 
^^,  and  Untcwuchungen  in  die  Puringruppe  (1882-190G),  J.  Springer,  Berlin,  1907. 
^  Bunte:  Inaug.  Diss.  Berlin,  1905. 

*  Ptenon:  FhiL  Trana.  of  the  Royal  Soc.  London,  16,  1798. 
^  Ann.  de  diim.  66,  258  (1905). 

'  Ann.  FhiL  6,  413  (1815). 

*  Aon.  S6|  241  (1838). 
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with  nitric  acid.  From  alloxan  they  obtained  a  large  number  ol  dod 
related  compounds.  We  are  indebted  to  Adolf  Baeyer^  for  estaUkhin 
the  constitution  of  alloxan  and  its  closely  allied  derivatives.  We  will  tk 
mention  the  discovery  of  A.  Strecker,'  that  heating  uric  acid  with  coneei 
trated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170  degrees,  produces  giycocol 
carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia,  water  entering  into  the  reaction: 

C5H4N4O3  +  5  H2O  -  CH2.(NH2)  .COOH  +  3  CO2  +  3  NH,. 
Uric  acid  Glycocoll 

From  this  fact,  Strecker  regarded  uric  acid  as  a  glycocoll  united  wi' 
cyanic  acid,  and  assumed  that  the  uric  acid  first  broke  down  into  glyooci 
and  cyanic  acid;  the  latter  then  being  further  decomposed  into  carbi 
dioxide  and  ammonia: 

C5H4N4O3  =  CH2  .  (NH2)  .  COOH  +  3  HCNO. 

This  decomposition  of  uric  acid  was  of  great  significance,  because,  usL 
it  as  a  basis,  Horbaczewski  •  next  produced  uric  acid  by  fusing  giycoct 
with  urea  at  220''-230''  C: 

/NH, 
3  CO     4-  CH2  .  NH2  .  COOH  =  C6H4N4O3  +  3  NH3  +  2  H,0. 
\NH, 

On  heating  urea,  ammonia  is  set  free,  cyanic  acid  also  being  fornw 
which  can  then  act  further  on  the  glycocoll.  Another  synthesis  was  accoi 
plished  by  melting  urea  with  tri-chlor-lactamid: 

/NH2 
2  CO     -f  C3CI3O2H2  .  NH2  =  H20  +  NH4Cl4-2  HCI+C5H4N4O,. 
\NH2 

These  syntheses  did  not  lead  to  an  exact  conception  of  the  constitution 
uric  acid.  It  was  only  through  the  carefully-planned,  systematic  inv 
tigations  of  Emil  Fischer,  that  light  was  suddenly  thrown  on  the  wh 
group  of  the  purines  and  their  derivatives.  Not  only  does  the  entire  che 
istr}'  of  all  the  compounds  of  this  group  depend  on  his  work,  but  also 
hiolopjical  research  in  this  field. 

We  cannot  at  this  place  trace  the  development  of  all  of  Emil  FTsch* 
work,  but  will  merely  single  out  the  points  which  are  most  important 
our  study.*  It  la  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  establish  the  relati 
which  exist  between  the  various  memlwrs  of  this  group.  Emil  Fise 
based  his  work  upon  the  relations  of  all  the  members  of  this  group 
purine.     lie  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  purine  itself,  thus  laying  t 


*  Cf.  hifl  complete  works,  F.  Vieweg  &  Sohn,  BraunBchweig,  1906,  voL  i«  p.  57. 
'  .\nn.  146.  142  (18«W). 

*  Monateh.  3,  79G  (1882);  6.  356  (1885). 

*  Cf.  E.  Fischer:  Ber.  30.  549,  1839,  2226  (1897),  and  31,  104  (18W). 
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for  lu8  whole  investigation  of  the  uric  acid  group.  Purine  is 
m  strong  base,  readily  aoluble  in  water.  Its  constitution  is  evident  from 
i$m  preparmU&n.    It  has  the  following  structure: 

N-CH 

HC    C— NH 
II     B        NcH 

Purine 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  have  a  uniform  nomenclature  for  the 
Bumerous  representatives  of  this  group,  Emil  Fischer  numbered  the  purine 
ring  in  the  following  manner: 

N1-C5 


Cq    Cfi 


J2      V.5— N7  \ 

II       I  ^Cs 

N3— C4— N9^ 

We  shall  make  use  of  this  scheme. 

Uric  acid  itaelf  has  the  following  structural  formula: 

HN— CO 


loL 


I     II         )co 

Uric  acid  (2,  6,  8-trioxypurine) 

This  formula  hannonizee  with  the  following  important  transfonnatinas 
d  uric  acid. 

By  beating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  scaled 
tube,  glyeocoll.  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia  arc  produced. 

Oxidixing  with  nitric  acid  or  chlorine  produces  alloxan  and  urea. 
^iLn»n  is  mesozalyl  urea: 

HX— CO  NH— CO  XT„ 

1     J,  i        I  ^ 

CO  C— NH  ,  CO     CO  +  CO 

I     I        ;co  +  o  +  HjO  -  I      I        \  x.„ 

HX— C— NH^  NH— CO  *^"» 

Uric  acid  Alloxan 

Bjr  oxidation  of  alloxan  we  obtain  paraAanic  acid,  which  is  oxalyl  urea: 

CO— NH 

)C0 

00— NH 

'.  i^arabanic  acid 


I 


deeompo0Q0y  on  boiling  with  water,  into  urea  and  oxalic  acid. 
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The  transformation  of  uric  acid  into  aUantoine  by  ozidaUon  is  n 
important :  NH— CH— NH  ^ 

co;        I  ;co. 

^NH— CO   NH/ 
AUantoine 

There  are  a  large  number  of  compounds  important  to  the  biologist  wfaic 
are  very  closely  related  to  uric  acid.  We  have  mentioned  that  the  nueid 
acids,  when  decomposed,  produced  purine  bases;  in  fact,  the  foUowiiK 
xanthine,  hypo-xanthine,  adenine,  and  guanine.  Their  structural  fonnn] 
areas  follows: 

HN-CO  HN— CO  HN— CO 

COG— NH,  COC— NH,  HC    C— NH, 

I      I  )C0       I      I  ^CH        I      I  ipH 

HN— C— NH'^  HN-€— N    ^  N— C— N     '^" 

Uric  acid  =  Xanthine  =•  Hypoxanthine  •- 

2, 6, 8-trioxypurine  2, 6-dioxypurine  &-ozypurine 

NH— CO  N-C— NH, 

NHj.C       C— NH,  HC    C— NH, 

I         I  >H  I     I  ^CH 

N    -C   —N'^  N— C— N    ^ 

Guanine  =  Adenine  =• 

2-araino-6-oxypurine  6-aminopurine 

In  this  connection  we  will  add  that  substances  closely  related  to  " 
purines  have  also  been  separated  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  These 
caffeine,  theobromine,  and  theophylline.  The  first  two  are  found  in  tm 
accessories,  caffeine  being  present  in  coffee  and  tea,  while  theobromine 
a  constituent  of  cocoa.  The  relation  of  these  three  compounds  to  - 
another  is  indicated  by  their  formulae : 

CH3.N— CO  HN— CO 

COC— N^       '  COC— N^ 

I      I         JCH  II         ^cH 

CH3  .  N— C— N ^  CH3  .  N— C— N ^^" 

Caffeine  =  Theobromine  — 

1,  3,  7-trimethyl-2,  6-dioxypurine  3,  7-dimethyl-2,  6-diozypurin9 

CH3  .  N— CO 

I      II 
CO  C— NH 

CH3.N— C— N^f^*^" 
Theophylline  = 
1,  3-dimethyl-2,  6-dioxypurine 
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Very  closely  related  to  this  group  of  nucleic  acid  cleavage-products  are 
other  compounds,  which,  instead  of  having  a  purine  ring,  contain  one  of 

pyrimidine: 

(1)  N=CH     (6) 

(2)  HC    CH     (5) 

II      II 

(3)  N-CH      (4) 
Pyrimidine 

The  syntheses  of  the  members  of  this  series  and  their  constitution  indi- 
cate their  close  relation  to  the  purine  derivatives.  We  are  mainly  indebted 
to  A.  Kossel  for  their  discovery.  Ascoli  *  first  found  uracyl  in  yeast- 
nucleic  acid.    It  has  the  following  constitution: 

NH— CO 
CO     CH 


L 


m— CH 

Uracyl  = 
2,  6-dioxypyrimidine 

Dmil  Fischer  and  Georg  Roeder '  succeeded  in  synthesizing  it.  These 
^^rne  authors  also  established  the  constitution  of  another  pyrimidine  base, 
^i/miii€.     It  is  a  5-methyluracyl, 

NH— CO 

CO      C  .  CHa 

I  II 

NH--CH 

Thymine  = 

5-methyluracyl    (5-methyl-2,  G-dioxypyrimidine) 

This  compound  was  first  isolated  from  thymus  nucleic  acid  by  A.  Kossel 
^^^^d  Neumann.* 

Finally,  we  are  acquainted  with  a  third  pyrimidine  derivative,  cytosine, 
"^^hich  was  also  separated  from  thymus  nucleic  acid  by  Kossel  and 
^'eumann.*    It  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Wheeler  and  Johnson,* 

*  A.  AacoU:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  31,  161  (1900-01).     A.  Koasel  and  H.  Steudel:  ibid. 
^1,  245  (1902). 

»  E.  Fiacher  and  G.  Roeder:  Ber.  34,  3752  (1901). 

■  A.  Komel  and  A.  Neumann:  ibid.  26,  2753  (1893);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  22, 188  (1896). 
^.  Steudel  and  A.  Kossel:  ibid.  29,  303  (1900).  H.  Steudel:  ibid.  30,  539  (1900);  32, 
^1  (1901).  W.  Jones:  ibid.  29,  20  (1899);  30,  461  (1900).  W.  Gulewitsch:  ibid.  27, 
"292  (1899);  27,  368  (1899).     O.  Gerngross:  Ber.  38,  3408  (1905). 

*  A.  Kossel  and  A.  Neumann:  Ber.  27,  2215  (1894).  A.  Kossel  and  H.  Steudel: 
2.  physioL  Chem.  87,  177  (1902);  37,  377  (1903);  38,  49  (1903). 

*  H.  L.  Wheeler  and  T.  B.  Johnson:  Am.  Chem.  J.  29,  492  and  505  (1903). 
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and  hab  the  following  structural  formula: 

HN  -  C  .  NH, 

N  -  CH 
Cytosine  =«  6-ammo-2-ox3rp3rriimdine 

Carbohydrates  —  in  fact  mostly  pentoses  —  have  also  been  obt 
from  the  nucleic  acids  in  conjunction  with  the  purine,  and  pyrimidinel 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Such  a  typical  pentose  is  xylose.  Yeast  nucleii 
is  supposed  to  contain  an  hexose.  It  is  also  assumed  that  an  hexoM 
ticipates  in  the  constitution  of  the  thymus  nucleic  acid.  Leevulic 
b  obtained  therefrom  by  an  energetic  decomposition. 

It  has  recently  become  questionable  whether  all  of  the  above 
pounds  are  to  be  regarded  as  primary  cleavage-products  of  the  m 
acids.  Steudel '  has  shown  it  to  be  probably  true  that  adenine  and  gu 
are  the  only  primary  building  stones  of  the  purine  bases,  and  thj 
and  cytosine  of  the  pyrimidine  bases.  Hypoxanthine,  xanthine 
uracyl  are  formed  secondarily  by  oxidation  in  the  breaking  down  o 
nucleic  acids.  This  discovery  lessens  the  value  of  the  numerous  i 
tigations  concerning  the  purine  and  pyrimidine  bases  in  the  difi 
nucleic  acids.  It  also  explains  why  different  authors  have  obt 
divergent  results  in  the  study  of  nucleic  acids  from  the  same  sc 
Although  this  indicates  a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  conceminj 
amount  of  individual  building  stones  present  in  the  nucleic  acids,  ^ 
can  be  filled  only  by  the  assumption  of  secondary  transformations 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  good  news  to  find  that  Neuberg  and  Bi 
and  Bauer'  have  succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  constitution  of  inosic 
From  the  latter,  one  molecule  each  of  hypoxanthine,  phosphoric 
and  xylose  or  arabinose  is  always  obtained.  It  is  at  present  an 
question  whether  the  purine  bases  here  observed  are  to  be  regard 
of  primary  or  secondary  formation,  and  whether  perhaps  adenine  i 
here  also  the  primary  building  stone.  The  question  that  next  ari 
with  repard  to  the  way  the  components  of  the  nucleic  acids  are 
tof2:ether  in  the  molecule.  Undoubtedly  this  again  will  only  be  ans^ 
when  synthesis  has  established  the  relations. 

Rurian*  attempted  to  decide  how  the  purine  bases  are  held  ii 
nucleic  acid  molecules.  In  one  case  he  based  his  observations  upo 
fact  that  the  purine  bases,  unlike  the  other  component*  of  the  n' 

'  H.  Strudel:  Z.  phyidol.  Chem.  49.  406  flOOO). 

'  r.  NVuhoFK  and  B.  Brahn:  Bioohem.  Z.  6,  438  (1907). 

■  Friwlrich  Bauer:  Beitr.  chrm.  Physiol.  Path.  10,  345  (1907). 

*  R.  Burian:  Ber.  37.  696  and  708  (i904) ;  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  297  (1004). 
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id  moleeule,  are  very  easily  split  ofiF.  Purine  bases  can  be  detected  evea 
len  the  material  is  merely  dissolved  in  water  at  60  degrees.  Boiling 
th  water  for  ten  minutes  is  sufficient  to  separate  practically  all  the 
irioe  bases.  We  are  justified  in  looking  upon  the  purines  as  being 
ifDary  cleavage-products  of  the  nucleic  acid  molecule,  rather  than 
suiting  from  secondary  causes.  We  may  consider  them  as  being  com- 
ised  of  a  condensed  nucleus,  consisting  of  a  pyrimidine  and  an  imidazole 
Eigy  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  structural  formulae: 

)      N-(6)CH  (1)      N-(6)CH 

rj  HC      (5)  C— (7)  NH  (2)  HC     (5)  CH     (a)HC— NH(n) 


t) 


N-  {4)C- 


^(8)CH 


(9)N  (3)     N— (4)CH     (^HC— N 

Purine  Pyrimidine  Imidazole 


Jch(m). 


Correq>onding  to  this  assumption,  the  purines  show  reactions,  which  are 
liancteristic  of  one  or  the  other  component.  Imidazole  possesses  the 
property  of  reacting  with  diazo-benzene  chloride,  forming  a  red,  crystalline 
product,  which  is  (n)  diazo-benzene-imidazole.  This  reaction  also  applies 
to  those  imidazoles  whose  a,  fi,  or  /i  positions  have  been  substituted;  but 
not  to  those  in  which  the  n-position  is  substituted.  The  purines  act  in 
i  very  analogous  manner.  Substitution  in  the  pyrimidine  ring  is  without 
isiluence  on  the  appearance  of  this  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
trtkm  is  negative  when  the  imide  hydrogen  of  the  imidazole  ring,  in  position 
*.ii replaced.  The  reaction  is  positive  in  xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  guanine, 
ideoine,  theophylline;  it  fails  with  theobromine  (3,  7-<li-methyI-xanthine) 
lodwith  caffeine  (1,3, 7-tri-methyl-xanthine).  The  nucleic  acids,  however, 
wtn  if  liberally  endowed  with  bases,  do  not  react  with  diazo-henzeiie- 
ftipbonie  acid.  This  last  reaction  only  takes  place  when  purines  are  lx*ing 
fCt  off  at  the  same  time.  Taking  the  al>ove  facts  into  consideration, 
•earrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  purine  bases  are  united  with  the  nucleic 
Kid  residue  through  its  nitrogen  atom  in  the  seventh  position.  Another 
mmcf  observations  indicate  that  the  purine  ba.ses  are  linke<l  in  the  first 
ilaee  to  the  phosphoric  acid  portion.  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  those 
orine  bases,  which  are  so  easily  split  off  by  lx)iling  water,  are  only  released 
ith  great  difficulty  by  boiling  with  sodium  hydroxide.  Certain  organic 
bosphoric  acid  amides  behave  similarly.  I^urian  believes  that  guanine  is 
iked  io  the  nucleic  acid  molecule  in  the  following  way: 


NHa 


la.  C    C— N\ 
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The  proof  that  such  a  state  of  combination  exists  in  the  nucleic  acid 
molecule  is  not  satisfactory.  Other  possibilities  exist.  Burian  has,  never- 
theless, shown  that  such  a  linkage  b  probable. 

In  discussing  the  proteins,  we  foimd  that  a  knowledge  of  the  amino 
acids  participating  in  the  constitution  of  the  individual  albumins  often 
gave  us  valuable  suggestions  regarding  their  behavior  in  the  animil 
organism.  The  relations  of  most  nucleic  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
as  we  have  already  stated,  not  so  clear,  because  they  have  not  all 
been  studied  in  the  same  way,  nor  with  the  same  care.  Above  all  le 
have  no  means  for  deciding  which  cleavage-products  are  to  be  regarded 
in  any  given  case  as  primary  or  secondary.  Inosic  acid  is  an  excep- 
tion, as  its  composition  has  been  established,  and  we  are  justified  m  con- 
sidering it  as  a  simple  substance.  Perhaps  this  is  also  true  of  gOMixfk 
add  ^  isolated  by  Bang  and  Raashon  '  from  the  pancreas.  In  the  break- 
ing down  of  this  nucleic  acid,  guanine  is  the  only  purine  base  that  could 
be  detected  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  and  a  carbohydrate.  As 
to  whether  the  remaining  nucleic  acids  are  simple  substances  or  mixtum, 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  It  will  be  best  here  to  mention  merely 
the  most  important  nucleic  acids.  They  are  almost  always  designated  by 
the  name  of  the  organs  from  which  they  were  obtained. 

The  nucleic  acids  from  the  spermatozoa  have  been  longest  known. 
Since  F.  Miescher '  first  called  attention  to  them,  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  frequent  investigation.^     It  appears  that  the  nucleic  acids  obtained 
from  the  various  kinds  of  spermatozoa  are  closely  related  to  one  another. 
Certain  observations  indicate  a  far-reaching  similarity.     Great  care  should 
be  taken,  however,  in  drawing  any  conclusions  regarding  the  identity  of 
the  various   nucleic   acids  from  analytical  values  or  knowledge  of  the 
cleavage-products.     According  to  the  grouping  of  the  cleavage-products, 
many  differences  may  appear  which  are  as  yet  hidden  from  our  view.     It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  percentage  of  phosphorus  present  in  the  nucleic  acids 
isolated  from  the  cells  of  ripe  semen  is,  in  general,  a  very  constant  one. 
The  values  range  between  9.11   per  cent  and  9.62  per  cent.     Salmon 
nucleic  acid,  according  to  Schmiedeberg,'  has  the  following  composition: 
C,  37.42  per  cent;  H,  4. 19  per  cent;  N,  15.24  per  cent;  and  P,  9.64.     All 
the    known  purine   baizes  have   been   obtained  in   the   cleavage  of  the 
spermatozoa    nucleic    acids.      The    values   are  given  on  the    following 
page. 


»  I.  Bang  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26.  133  (1898-99);  31.  241  (1900-01). 
'  I.  BanK  and  C.  A.  Raaflchon:  Hofmeister's  Bcitr.  4.  175  (1903). 
'  F.  Mieftcher:  Verh.  naturf.  Gi^ll.  Basel.  6.  ViS  (1874).     Cf.  alM  the oompleto  worla 
of  F.  Mi«»8cher:  loc.  cit.  2,  55;  Arch,  expcr.  Path.  Pharm.  37,  100  (1896). 

*  K.  Burian:  En?ob.  Phy«iol.  3.  1,  48  (1904). 

•  O.  Schniiedeberg:  Arch,  expcr.  Path,  iniarm.  iS.  57  (1900). 
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100  ff.  Dry  BubiUiitt  Oootaim 

Adenine. 

Guanine. 

Hypozaothine. 

Xanthine. 

9fM»  Mid  from  the  tmtm  of  the  bulP  .  . 

0.736 
0.126 
1.181 
0.360 

... 

0.248 
0.187 

0.127 
0.193 

1.962 
0.207 
0.635 
0.309 
0.664 
1.208 
0.154 

6.039 
0  352 

^praaioioa  from  the  testes  of  a  boar  >  .   . 

^ptrmatosoaof  theearp' 

Bilaottiiueleieaeid.  lit  preparation >  .   .   . 
SUaoB  Bueleie  acid.  2d  preparation     .   .   . 
rfcuriTii  * .  • 

2.057 
2.278 
2.924 
3.914 
0.740 

We  must  once  more  state  that  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed 
vpon  these  figures.  Burian  and  Walker  Hall'  called  attention  to  the  fact 
thit,  in  the  preparation  of  the  purine  bases,  oxypurines  (xanthine  and 
kjrpoxanthine)  might  be  formed  from  the  aminopurines  (adenine  and 
guanine).  As  we  have  seen,  Steudel  has  proved  this  directly.  This 
probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Schmiedeberg,  in  investigating  salmon 
Bodeic  acid,  found  guanine  and  adenine,  but  no  xanthine  nor  hypo- 
ziothin. 

TkynuMtudeie  acid  from  the  thymus  gland  is  another  nucleic  acid  which 
kn  been  investigated  considerably.*  Phosphoric  acid,  thymine,  cytosine, 
goaoine,  adenine,  laevulic  acid,  and  ammonia  were  obtained  by  hydrolytic 
deeomposition.  Guanylie  acid,  obtained  from  the  pancreas,  broke  down 
ifito  guanine,  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  pentose.  A  nucleic  acid  has  also 
ben  isolated  from  the  spleen.  We  may  add,  finally,  that  analogous 
JKoduets  can  also  be  obtained  from  the  plants.  Triticonuclcic  '  acid, 
^buined  from  the  embryo  of  wheat,  has  l)een  most  studied.  It  yields 
i>jr  hydrolysis :  guanine,  adenine,  cytosine,  uracyl,  phosphoric  acid,  and  a 
poitase.  Nucleic  acids  have  also  been  isolated  from  tubercle-bacilli  and 
btm  yeast. 

We  cannot  at  present  say  anything  regarding  the  nucleic  acids  and  their 

detvage-products,  and  shall  confine  ourselves  in  the  following  to  the  dis- 

cianon  of  their  participation  in  metabolic  processes.     We  will  state,  at 

tie  start,   that   there  can   no   longer  be  any   doubt   that   the  nucleo- 

proteids  are  disintegrated  in  the  cell-metabolism,  and  participate  to  the 

atme  extent  in  the  reconstruction.     There  is  scarcely  any  question  but 

that  the  animal  cell  obtains  the  components  of  the  nucleoproteids  already 

formed  in  the  food.     It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  purine  and  pyri- 


•  Y.  Ifioko:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  18,  57  (18M). 

•  S.  Scyodler:  Qnd.  18,  432  (1889). 

<  R.  Burian  and  W.  HaU:  ihid.  88,  366  (1903). 

•  H.  ?t«iidel:  tWd.  48,  165  (1904);  i3,  402  (1904);  46,  332  (1905);  P.  A.  Levenc,  88, 
Ml  1901);  8T,  402  (1902-03);  88,  80  (1903);  39,  4  (1903);  89,  479  (1903);  48,  199 
(19D4.:  48,  370  (1905);  Am.  J.  Physiol.  12,  213  (1905). 

■  T.  B.  Oiborne  and  J.  F.  HarriB:  Z.  phyuol.  Chem.  86,  85  (1902). 
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midine  bases  are  synthetically  formed  by  the  cells  for  this  purpoee.  To  be 
sure,  the  animal  organism  —  at  least,  that  of  the  birds  and  the  reptiles — is 
capable  of  building  up  uric  acid.  From  the  whole  manner  of  its  formatioii 
it  would  seem  very  improbable  that  the  purine  bases  have  the  same  origin. 
In  this  connection  we  must  indeed  recall  the  work  of  F.  Knoop  and 
A.  Windaus/  from  which  we  can  easily  assume  a  synthetic  production  of  a 
compound  which  is  important  to  the  cell-metabolism.  These  two  inves- 
tigators have  shown  that  the  action  of  ammoniacal-zino-hydroxide  on 
grape-sugar  in  the  cold  produces  an  oxygen-free  base  in  large  quantity; 
namely,  methyl-imidazole: 

CHj— C— NH 

CH-N 

This  gives  us  a  connecting  link  between  the  carbohydrates  and  the 
purine  bases.  It  is  possible  that  analogous  reactions  may  occur  in  the 
plant  organism.  The  animal  cell  would  hardly  look  to  the  carbohydrates 
as  a  source  for  the  production  of  nitrogenous  material;  at  least,  nothing 
at  present  known  would  indicate  that  it  does.  We  will  state  here  that, 
in  spite  of  the  large  number  of  recent  observations  in  the  field  of  purine 
metabolism,  it  is  still  impossible  for  us  to  give  an  exact  account  of  the- 
influence  of  this  class  of  bodies  on  the  total  metabolism,  and  even  less  90- 
in  the  case  of  the  nuoleoproteids  and  nucleic  acids  in  the  individual  cells* 
We  know  that  the  animal  organism  utilizes  materials  containing  purines 
for  its  requirements.  There  are  nutrient  substances,  like  meat,  rich  in 
purine  bases,  and  others,  again,  containing  less  of  these.  Milk  belongs  to 
the  latter  class.  The  animal  cell  undoubtedly  requires  nucleic  acid  and 
also  purine  bases  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  nucleoproteids.  They  con- 
stantly decompose — as  we  shall  soon  see  —  those  constituents  which  contain 
purine  and  replace  them  again.  From  this  we  can  easily  imagine  that  the 
cell  utilizes  the  nucleic  acids  either  in  their  original  or  converted  form  to 
replace  wasted  material  or  to  construct  new  cells.  We  shall  see  later  that 
the  animal  organism  continues  to  break  down  material  containing  purines, 
even  in  cases  of  extreme  starvation,  some  of  the  derivatives  formed  by 
this  process  appearing  in  the  urine.  There  is  a  far-reaching  analogy  here 
to  tlie  behavior  of  the  proteins  in  the  organism.  It  is  possible  —  in  fact 
very  probable  —  that  the  nucleoproteiils  in  the  form  of  nucleic  acids  are 
utilized  by  the  cells,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  manner  just  indicated.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  we  have  no  absolute  proof  of  this.  In  fact 
there  are  some  observations  which  point  to  the  probability  that  the  animal 
organism,  like  the  plants,  is  also  capable  of  directly  synthesizing  the  purine 

'  F.  Knoop  and  A.  Wlndaua:  Ber.  86, 1 166  (1905).     Hofmeistcr'i  Beitr.  e,  993  a»5\ 
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baaes.    Tichomiroff  ^  has  shown  that  hibernating  insect  eggs  contain  only 
traces  of  purine  bases,  while  the  maturing  eggs  show  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  these.    A.  Kossel '  finally  showed  that  the  yolks  of  unincubated 
eggs  contained  practically  no  purine  bases.     After  fifteen  days'  incubation 
larger  amounts  of  guanine  and  hypoxanthine  could  be  detected.     We  must 
also  refer  to  the  work  of  Burian  and  Schur.'    They  estimated  the  amounts 
of  bases  present  in  new-bom  animals,  and  compared  these  values  with 
those  obtained  from  older  sucklings.     Although  the  latter  had  received 
almost  no  purine  bases  with  their  nourishment,  the  milk,  the  amount  of 
these  substances  continually  increased.     Finally,  we  must  remember  the 
work  of  F.  Miescher,*  who  found  that  even  the  salmon,  during  the  fasting 
period  when  it  remains  in  fresh  water,  not  only  builds  up  nucleins  from  the 
simplest  components,  but  newly  forms  the  purine  bases  as  well.     All  these 
important  observations  show  us  what  difficult  syntheses  the  animal  cell  is 
capable  of  effecting.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  doubting 
^hat  the  most  varied  constituents  of  the  tissues  of  the  animal  organism  are 
built  up  of  the  simplest  components.     It  is  still  an  open  question  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  the  growing  organism  carries  out  this  process. 

It  is,  at  present,  impossible  to  make  any  definite  statements  concerning 
the  products  utilized  in  the  synthesis  of  the  purine  bases.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  further  investigations  with  histidine  and  its  behavior  in  the 
animal  organism  may  give  us  some  clew  to  this  process.  This  albuminous 
cleavage-product,  as  we  have  seen,  is  very  probably  an  a-amino-/?-imid- 
azole-propionic  acid: 

CH— NH 

C   — N 

H2 
CH  .  NHa 

OOH 


i 


i 


If  this  be  true,  we  have  another  bridge  from  the  proteins  to  the  purines. 

We  specifically  call  attention  to  our  ignorance  of  the  relations  of  the 
nucleic  acids  to  the  general  metabolism,  because  recent  investigations 
on  the  disintegration  of  these  substances  in  the  tissues  have  indicated 
the  ease  with  which  these  gaps  in  our  knowledge  may  be  overlooked. 
They  immediately  become  apparent   when   we  attempt  to  explain   the 

*  A.  Tichomiroff:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  9,  518  (1885). 

*  A.  KoBsel:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  10,  248  (1886). 
>  R.  Burian  and  H.  Schur:  Und.  23,  55  (1897). 

*  F.  liiescher:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  37,  100  (1896). 
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causes  of  the  well-known  metabolic  derangement,  gout,  which  is 
doubtedly  closely  related  to  a  disturbance  of  the  purine  aiwimila 
Our  uncertainty  begins  when  we  proceed  to  follow  the  behavior  d 
nucleic  acids  in  the  alimentary  tract,  although  we  are  a  little  better  infoi 
regarding  the  decomposition  of  the  nucleoproteids  themselves.  The  L 
are,  at  the  start,  vigorously  attacked  by  pepsin  and  hydrochloric 
in  the  stomach.  The  loosely-linked  albuminous  component  is  spli 
and  converted  into  peptones.  Nuclein  then  separates  in  an  inaol 
form,  but  later  on  is  partially  dissolved.  Trypsin  likewise  sepai 
the  albuminous  component  from  the  nucleoproteids.  The  nucleic  at 
however,  seem  to  remain  entirely  unaltered.  They  must,  therei 
occupy  a  class  by  themselves  among  the  food  materials,  because  all 
others  so  far  discussed  are  largely  disintegrated  in  the  intestine  in  o 
to  supply  the  tissue  cells,  and  partly  those  of  the  intestine  itself,  ' 
the  necessary  material  for  their  individual  needs.  We  would  exi 
a  priori,  that  the  nucleic  acids  would  also  have  to  be  disintegrate 
make  them  available.  Up  to  the  present  time  but  one  ferment  has  I 
isolated  from  the  tissues  capable  of  separating  nucleic  acids  into  1 
components.  This  is  the  so-called  nuclease}  Trypsin  destroys 
ferment.  Nuclease  has  been  found  in  the  pancreas  of  the  dog  and 
thymus  gland  of  the  calf .  Undoubtedly,  such  ferments  must  be  wi 
distributed  in  the  tissues.  They  account  for  the  first  stages  of  the  clea^ 
and  degradation  of  the  nucleic  acids.  Recent  investigations  *  have  sh 
that  neither  the  active  nor  the  inactive  pancreatic  juice  is  able  to  dec 
pose  the  nucleic  acids  into  their  components;  both,  however,  are  cap 
of  so  altering  them  that  their  entire  characteristics  are  changed, 
making  them  more  easily  dialyzable.  Even  the  cell  walls  of  the  intee 
possess  ferments  which  are  capable  of  completely  decomposing  the  alt 
nucleic  acids.  The  animal  organism  evidently  treats  this  valuable  mat 
in  a  very  economical  manner.  The  nucleic  acid  cleavage-products 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  and  not  ea.sily  absorbed,  as  feeding  exj 
ments  with  purine  bases  have  proved.  These  experiments  indicate 
the  complete  dLsint<;gration  of  these  compounds  takes  place  only  in 
walls  of  the  intestine.  Material,  foreign  to  the  organism,  is  there 
pared  for  its  requirements.  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  mai 
in  which  the  pancreatic  juice  changes  the  nucleic  acids.  It  may  pose 
be  that  it  acts  as  the  beginning  of  a  hydrolytic  decomposition, 
disintegration  proceeds  in  stages,  and  we  must  expect  to  meet  compl< 
analogous  to  the  peptones,  and  dextrins.  We  have  not  the  least  dc 
but  that  the  nucleic  acids  very  closely  resemble  the  albumins  in  t 
entire  construction  and  the  way  they  are  broken  down* 

»  F.  Sacha:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  3.37  (190r)). 

>  E.  Abderhalden  and  A.  Schittcnhelm:  ibid,  47  (1906). 
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i  put  c  .«^  nuciele  acid  of  the  food  is  undoubtedly  decomposed  by 
stariaiii  the  inteBtines.  Purine  bases  are  present  in  the  fsces.^  Martin 
ICarand  Schittenhelm  *  have  shown  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  purine 
Hi  in  the  iBces  oould  orig  tiate  in  this  manner.  It  has  been  found  that 
t  quantitive  distribution  of  the  various  purine  bases  in  the  fseces  corre- 
CNMii  very  doedy  to  that  in  the  different  organs,  and  that  the  main  source 
supply  is  undoubtedly  the  degenerating  intestinal  epithelium  and  dead 
iclcria.  Only  small  amounts  of  bases  are  introduced  into  the  intestines 
f  meaDB  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices. 

Until  recently,  we  knew  but  very  little  about  the  relation  of  the  nucleo- 
VQtcidi,  or,  rather,  of  the  nucleic  acids  and  their  cleavage-products,  to  the 
heomposition  products  of  the  general  metabolism.  Indeed,  many  scien- 
tam,  largdy  from  purely  chemical  considerations,  were  strongly  in  favor 
«( laiimng  to  the  nucleins  a  relation  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid.  It 
KBuuoed,  however,  for  recent  experiments  to  show  that  in  man,  and 
Mnmils  in  general,  the  greater  part  and  perhaps  all  of  the  uric  acid 
Oohi  from  the  decomposition  of  the  nucleic  acids  and  their  cleavage- 
fi^KlQcts,  especially  the  purine  bases. 

For  i  bng  time  the  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  that  uric  acid  was 

^  latMedent  of  urea  in  the  breaking  down  of  proteins.     In  fact,  the 

•wttt  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  was  even  considered  to  l>e  a  direct  expres- 

■•  of  the  activity  of  oxidations  in  the  animal  organism.     The  more 

•Wve  these  oxidation  processes  were,  the  less  uric  acid  would  l>e  found 

*4f  urine.     Evidence  against  this  assumption  was  brought  forward  from 

■»  to  time,  and,  above  all,  it  was  always  claimed  that  in  no  case  could 

?4rect  relationship  be  shown  Iwtween  the  uric  acid  excreted  and  the 

''^^•irition  of  the  albumins,  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  it 

***W  the  extent  of  the  oxidation  processes.     Scientists  always  came 

*  to  the  al)ove  view,  however,  Iwcause  it  was  not  found  possible  to 

^poritively  that  there  was  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  after 

^bunistration  of  nucleic  acids  and  purine  bases.     It  was  only  by  the 

ttents  of  Horbaczewski '  that  the  pn)hlem  wiis  clearetl  up. 

Wsewski  showed  with  mammals  that  if  the  pulp  or  extract    of 

were  digested  for  several  hours  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  purine 

ne  formed,  while  exposure  to  the  air  gave  rise  to  uric  acid.     On 

ucleoproteids  a  better  yield  of  uric  acid  was  obtained.     It  was 

ttcnhelm  and  F.  Schrotcr:  Z.  physioI.  Chom.  39,  203  (1903).     A.  Schitten- 
ToUens:  Z.  innerc  Med.  25,  No.  30  (1904). 

«r  mod  A.  Schittenhelm:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  45,  14  (1905);  35,  153  (1902). 
hn:  Dent.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  81,  423  (1904). 

wski:  Monatah.  10,  624  (1889);  12,  221  (1891).  P.Giacosa:  Att.  R.  Ace. 
DO,  a5.728  (1891).  W.  Spitier:  Pfluj?pr'«  Arrh.  76, 192  (1899).  H.Wiener: 
Of.  innere  Med.  1889;  622  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Phann.  42.  375  (1899). 
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also  shown  by  feeding  experiments  that  the  administration  of  nuelji 
proteids  and  of  purine  bases  increased  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.  3£ 
ilarly  the  formation  of  uric  acid  is  increased  when  a  food  rich  in  puii 
bases  —  e.g.,  meat,  liver,  thymus,  etc.  —  is  added  to  a  definite  diet.* 

Horbaczewski  himself  believed  that  the  uric  acid  was  derived  in  tb 
£rst  place  from  the  nucleic  acids,  or  their  purine  bases,  obtained  froa 
leucocytes,  and  his  work  was  followed  by  a  large  number  of  investigatioDfl 
concerning  this  question.  It  was,  in  fact,  foimd  that  there  was  a  certain 
relation  between  the  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated  and  the  number  of 
leucocytes.  A  particularly  pregnant  example,  according  to  this  view,  if 
given  in  leucaemia,  a  disease  which  in  its  entire  aetiology  is  but  little  miet' 
stood.  One  of  its  most  prominent  symptoms  is  a  more  or  less  extensive 
increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes.  The  observation  that  the  increased 
elimination  of  uric  acid,  so  often  noted  during  this  disease,  is  dependenl 
on  the  destruction  of  leucocytes,  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  generaliiatioa 
that  the  uric  acid  of  urine  could  only  result  from  the  destruction  of  the 
above-mentioned  cells  was  not,  however,  correct.'  All  the  other  cdls  d 
the  organism  must  be  considered  in  the  same  manner.  The  most  impor- 
tant result  of  the  investigations  of  Horbaczewski  is  that  the  purine  ba»«» 
in  minced  organs  and  tissue  extracts,  can,  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  be 
converted  into  uric  acid. 

To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  we  will  state  at  this  point,  that  the 
increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  can,  in  no  case,  be  looked  upon  as  evidence 
of  an  increased  cell  destruction.  It  may  just  as  easily  arise  from  an 
increased  cellular  metabolism;  i.e.,  from  the  breaking  down  and  recon- 
struction of  the  cell-body,  and  especially  of  the  nuclei. 

Before  discussing  the  mechanism  of  the  conversion  of  purine  basBl 
into  uric  acid,  we  wish  to  devote  a  little  space  to  an  important  investigir 
tion  of  Burian  and  Schur.'  These  two  scientists  showed  that  by  a  fi^ 
containing  no  purine  bases  it  is  possible  to  diminish  appreciably  the  cxcrti 
tion  of  uric  acid,  but  not  to  prevent  it  entirely.  It  is  noteworthy  that  tb 
amounts  of  uric  acid  then  excreted  remain  practically  constant  for  ead 
individual,  but  vary  with  different  individuals.*     Burian  and  Schur  deafl 


»  R.  Burian:  Med.  Klin.  1,  131  (1905).  E.  Salkowski:  Virohow^  Arch.  UT,  51 
(1889).  C.  V.  Noorden:  Lehrbuch  d.  Path.  d.  Stoffwechsels,  64,  Beriin,  HinhwiK 
1893  (newed.  190G).  C.  Dapper:  Berliner  Klin.  Wochach.  30,  619  (1893).  W.Otf* 
merer:  Z.  Biol.  28,  72  (1891);  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  33,  139  (1896).  A.  SchittenlNM 
Z.  Stoffw.  u.  Verdauungskrankheiten,  6,  226  (1904).  H.  Wiener:  Eigebniase  PhyAl 
I,  1,  555  (1902). 

'  Mareaf:  Monatsh.  13,  101  (1892). 

»  R.  Burian  and  II.  Schur:  Pfliiger's  Arch.  80,241  (1900);  87,239(1901).  Cf.K.* 
Rockwood:  Am.  J.  Physiol.  12,  38  (1905). 

*  Schreiber  and  Waldvogel:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  32,  69  (1899).  Cf.  M.  KhI 
mann  and  L.  Mohr:  Arch.  klin.  Med.  74,  141  (1902). 
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nate  the  amount  of  urio  acid  eliminated  with  a  diet  free  from  purine  bases 
as  endogenous  uric  acid,  and  contrast  this  part  of  the  total  uric  acid  elimina- 
tion during  an  ordinary  diet  with  that  obtained  from  the  purines  in  the 
food.  The  amount  of  the  latter,  which  they  designate  as  exogenous  uric 
acid,  naturally  varies,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  purine 
bases  ingested  and  absorbed.  The  amount  of  endogenous  uric  acid 
remains  constant,  even  from  a  diet  rich  in  purine  bases.  The  uric  acid 
arising  from  the  purine  bases  is  added  to  that  of  endogenous  origin. 
Burian  states  that  the  amount  of  endogenous  uric  acid  excreted  daily  by 
a  normal  adult  ranges  between  0.^-0.6  gram.  The  endogenous  uric 
acid  value  is  a  direct  expression  of  the  extent  of  cell  activity,  which,  as  we 
know  from  various  observations,  is  very  carefully  regulated  and  adjusted 
for  each  individual. 

Although  we  may  look  upon  this  conception  of  endogenous  and  exoge- 
nous uric  acid,  in  the  sense  suggested  by  Burian  and  Schur,  as  a  distinct 
itflvance  in  our  knowledge  of  the  course  of  cell-metabolism,  we  must, 
nevertheless,  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  separation  between  the  two 
sources  is  merely  a  superficial  one.  In  no  case  are  we  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  the  total  purine  metabolism  is  sharply  divided  into  two 
phases;  i.e.,  that  the  purines  in  the  food  are  immediately  converted  into 
uric  acid,  nor  that  cell-metabolism,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word, 
takes  place  independently.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  purine  bases, 
and  the  other  components  of  nucleic  acid,  replace  continually  material 
used  in  the  building  up  of  cells,  and  particularly  their  nuclei,  and  thus 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  endogenous  uric  acid,  of  a  later  period. 
Although  we  know  that  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  food,  as  a  rule,  soon  re- 
appears in  the  urine,  we  nevertheless  assume  that  the  albumins,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  participate  in  cell-metabolism,  and  in  the  construction  of 
cells  partly  supplying  material,  and  partly  acting  as  a  source  of  energy. 
Similarly,  the  purine  bases  in  the  food  undoubtedly  participate  in  cell- 
metabolism.  The  endogenous  purine  value  may  perhaps  be  compared, 
within  certain  limits,  with  that  amount  of  albumin  which  the  cells  require 
even  during  starvation.  We  do  not  mean  to  represent  that  this  compari- 
son is  an  absolute  one.  It  merely  suggests  the  similarity  between  the 
metabolism  of  albumin  and  purine  —  both  are  very  closely  related  to 
cellular  metabolism.  We  must  be  especially  cautious  not  to  differentiate 
sharply  the  endogenous  and  exogenous  uric  acid  with  regard  to  the  total 
purine  metabolism  of  the  cells. 

The  question  arises.  What  sources  have  we  to  assume  in  particular  for 
the  endogenous  uric  acid?  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  endogenous 
uric  acid  may  be  traced  primarily  to  the  decomposed  nuclear  material, 
%nd  also  to  the  cells  which  have  been  completely  destroyed.    R.  Burian  * 

>  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  iS,  494  (1905). 
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has  recently  called  our  attention  to  .the  importance  of  oonridering  the 
muscles  as  a  source  of  purine  bases,  and,  consequently,  they  are  related 
to  the  formation  of  uric  acid.     He  showed  in  the  first  place  that  the  endo- 
genous uric  acid  elimination  in  human  beings  during  twenty-four  hours 
was  not  appreciably  influenced  by  muscular  activity,  whereas  hourly 
values  were  distinctly  changed.     Vigorous  muscular  exertion  is  followed 
by  an  hour  of  increased  elimination  of  urinary  purine.     This  increase, 
during  the  time  of  work,  does  not  influence  the  uric  acid,  as  such,  but 
principally  the  purines.     The  noticeable  increase  in  uric  acid  elimination 
is  only  evident  some  time  later.     By  a  subsequent  diminution  of  the  uric 
acid  and  purine  eliminations,  the  daily  uric  acid  and  piuine  values  are 
practically  unaffected  by  periods  of  rest  or  of  activity.      Naturally  such 
investigations  can  be  carried  out  only  when  no  food  is  eaten,  or  at  leait 
none  containing  purine,  or  the  amount  of  purine  bases  in  the  food  must  he 
definitely  known.     Burian  finally,  in  order  to  establish  more  cloedy  tbe 
relations  of  the  muscles  to  purine  metabolism,  caused  blood  to  flow  through 
the  surviving  muscles  of  a  dog.     It  was  found  first  of  all  that  the  liquid 
which  was  originally  perfectly  free  from  uric  acid  always  contained  it  after 
a  short  time.     If  the  muscle  was  stimulated,  purine  bases  appeared  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  chiefly  hypoxanthine.     The  discovery  is  aba 
very  important  that  the  amount  of  hypoxanthine  in  the  muscle  itself  is 
greatly  increased  when  it  is  tetanized.     From  this  we  must  assume  thit 
the  muscle,  when  at  rest,  constantly  oxidizes  hypoxanthine  to  uric  acid. 
When  its  metabolism  is  increased  by  greater  demands  upon  it,  the  musde 
cells  are  no  longer  able  to  oxidize  all  of  the  purine  bases,  and  especially 
the  hypoxanthine,  so  that  then  unchanged  hypoxanthine  is  given  up  to 
the  blood.     It  is  very  important  that  according  to  these  observations  the 
muscle   cells    are    constantly    forming   hypoxanthine.     These   investiga- 
tions are  not  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  perfectly  conclusive.     We  have 
mentioned  them  here  because  from  them  we  may  perhaps  expect  to  obtain 
the  first  explanation  of  the  part  played  by  the  purines  of  the  food  in 
cellular  metabolism,  and  concerning  the  extent  of  the  synthetic  formation 
of  purine  bases. 

We  have  been  informed  recently  concerning  the  breaking  down  of  the 
individual  purine  bases  to  uric  acid,  and  their  subsequent  fate  in  the  animal 
organism,  by  a  series  of  valuable  experiments  by  A.  Schittenhelm.'  Ti^J 
have  been  confirmed  by  further  observations  by  Richard  Burian.'  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  that  Horbaczewski  could  detect  the  formation 
of  uric  acid  in  the  pulp  of  organs,  or  in  extracts  of  them,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxypen.      It  was   now  found   possible   to  follow  carefully  th^ 

*  A.  Schittenhelm:  Z.  physiol.  Cliom.  42.  251  (1904);  48,  228  (1904);  46, 121,  1% 
161  (1905);  46,354  (1905). 

>  R.  Burian:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  43,  497  (1905). 
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various  phases  of  this  conversion.  We  have  also  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  tissues  of  many  organs  contain  ferments  which  are  capable 
of  breaking  down  the  nucleoproteids  into  their  components,  and  finally 
disintegrating  the  separate  cleavage-products,  such  as  the  nucleic  acids, 
into  their  simpler  components.  The  individual  purine  bases  are  changed 
eventually  by  ferments  into  uric  acid,  as  has  been  unquestionably  proved 
by  the  above  investigators.  Schittenhelm  has  proved  that  when  the 
pulp,  or  extract  of  organs,  is  first  boiled,  no  uric  acid  can  be  obtained. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  isolating  the  ferment  producing  uric  acid 
from  the  organs.  Instead  of  employing  organ  extracts,  we  can  now 
utilize  active  ferment  solutions  for  the  experiments.  The  advantage  of 
this  method  is  evident  when  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  pulp,  or 
extract  of  organs,  necessarily  contains  varying  amounts  of  purine  bases, 
which  are  practically  absent  from  the  isolated  ferment  or  in  its  solutions. 
Schittenhelm  obtained  xanthine  on  adding  the  ferment  from  beef-spleen 
to  guanine  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  but,  by  conducting  air  through  the 
liquid,  uric  acid  resulted.  The  transformation  of  guanine  into  uric  acid 
accordingly  takes  place  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  xanthine.  The 
following  formulsB  indicate  these  changes: 

HN— CO  HN CO 

II  II 

— ♦      C=OC— NH        - 


NHa .  C     C— NH 


U 


3— N 
Guanine 


CH 


HN- 


\ 


C— N 


CH 


HN— CO 

I      I 

CO  C— NH 


CO 


Xanthine 


HN— C— NH 
Uric  acid 


Guanine  is  converted  by  hydrolysis  into  xanthine  by  the  loss  of  an  NH2 

jiDup.     By  the  oxidation  of  xanthine,  uric  acid  is  formed.    Two  ferments, 

Uierefore,  participate  in  the  conversion  of  guanine  into  uric  acid.    In  the 

8ame  manner  adenine  goes  over  into  hjrpoxanthine,  which  is  then  converted 

^to  xanthine,  and  the  latter  into  uric  acid : 


N=C.NH2 

I      I 
HC    C— NH 

)CH 

N— C— N 
Adenine 
HN— CO 

I       I 

CO  C— NH 


HN— CO 

I       I 
HC    C-NH 


'CH 


CH 


HN— C— N 
Xanthine 


N— C— N 
Hypoxanthine 

HN— CO 

I        I    . 
►      CO  C-NH 
\ 
/ 

HN— C— NH 
Uric  acid 


CO 
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The  ferment  which  converts  guanine  into  xanthine,  and  adenine  into 
hypoxanthine,  is  widely  distributed.     It  is  evidently  found  in  all  orgaot. 
The  oxidizing  ferment,  on  the  other  hand,  which  finally  produces  the 
uric  acid,  seems  to  be  restricted  to  individual  organs.    It  has  been  found 
in  the  spleen,  lungs,  liver,  intestine,  muscles,  and  the  kidneys  of  cattle. 
Further  investigations  have  disclosed  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  same 
organs  of  different  kinds  of  animals  vary  considerably  in  this  respect,  so 
that  a  generalization  of  results  obtained  with  different  species  of  animab 
is  not  permissible.    Schittenhelm  and  Bendix  ^  showed  that  the  trans- 
formation of  purine  bases  into  uric  acid  not  only  takes  place  in  this  waj 
in  glass  vessels,  but  also  in  the  organism  itself,  by  injecting  guanine  sub- 
cutaneously  and  intravenously  into  a  rabbit.     They  found  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  uric  acid  of  the  urine,  and  detected  the  presence  there 
of  a  purine  base  corresponding  to  xanthine,  which  is  evidently  to  be 
regarded  as  an  intermediate  product  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  from 
guanine. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  not  mentioned  an  important  fact  which  makei 
it  difficult  to  trace  the  quantitative  relations  in  the  production  of  urie 
acid  from  the  purine  bases.  There  are  fermenta  present  in  many  tisoes 
of  the  animal  organism  which  are  capable  of  further  decomposing  the 
uric  acid  formed.  Schittenhelm  calls  them  uricolytical  ferments,  in  order 
to  indicate  that  we  are  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  process  from 
that  of  the  uric  acid  production.  Such  a  ferment  has  been  found  in  the 
kidneys,  liver,  and  muscles,  and  very  probably  also  in  bone  marrow.' 
Scliittenhelm  has  succeeded  in  isolating  this  ferment.  It  is  e\'ident  that 
if  a  destruction  of  uric  acid  takes  place  in  the  animal  tissues,  the  old-time 
conception  tliat  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  is  an  index  of  the  quan- 
tity of  uric  acid  formed  in  the  organism,  can  no  longer  be  accepted.  .\n 
increased  excretion  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  a 
greater  production  thereof;  it  may,  however,  also  indicate  a  lessened 
destruction. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  are  the  degradation  products  of  uric  acid 
when  a  decomposition  sets  in?  We  can  at  once  answer  that  we  do  not 
know  definitely.  Hugo  Wiener '  has  practically  proved  that  glycocoB 
is  produced  from  uric  acid  when  administered  to  a  rabbit.  He  found 
that  the  reserve  supply  of  glycocoll  in  this  animal  was  fairly  constant. 
An  increase  wius  noted  in  the  amount  of  glycocoll  excreted  after  the  injw- 
tion  of  uric  arid.  This  incrciuse  could  be  checked  by  administering  ben- 
zoic arid,  in  wliich  c^e  hippuric  acid  was  formed.     Wiener  has  alaoshoWP 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  43,  365  (1905). 

»  Cf.  al»o  Hugo  Wiener,  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  42,  376  (1899);  alio  tote. 
rhy»i()l.  18,  690  fUK)5). 

«  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  40,  313  (1897) 
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t  the  amount  of  glycocoll  in  beef  kidneys  could  be  appreciably  increased 

digesting  them  with  uric  acid.^    It  seems  probable  that  the  decom- 

dtion  of  uric  acid  may  result  in  the  formation  of  glycocoll;  but  we, 

rertheless,  wish  to  state  that  Wiener's  investigation  is  not  entirely  con- 

cing,  for  his  method  of  estimating  the  glycocoll  was  not  an  exact  one, 

1,  above  all,  its  production  from  other  sources  was  not  absolutely 

iluded.   As  the  proteins  participate  largely  in  the  production  of  glycocoll, 

is  necessarily  difficult  to  estimate  the  amoimt  of  glycocoll  originating 

m  the  uric  acid. 

Jrine  also  contains  oxalic  acid: 

COOH 

I 
COOH 

K  part  of  this  undoubtedly  originates  from  the  food.  Another  portion 
unquestionably  produced  in  the  tissues.  The  assumption  has  often 
m  made  that  oxalic  acid  may  be  a  decomposition  product  of  uric  acid, 
hough  no  satisfactory  proof  has  been  presented  to  substantiate  this 
w.  From  a  chemical  standpoint  such  a  formation  of  oxalic  acid  seems 
■feetly  possible.  We  know  that  uric  acid  can  go  over  into  alloxan, 
rabanic  acid,  oxaluric  acid,  and  finally  into  oxalic  acid.  It  is  impossible 
say  an3rthing  further  about  a  source  of  the  oxalic  acid  which  does  not 
ne  from  the  food. 

Allantoine  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  decomposition  product  in  the 
pothetical  formation  of  oxalic  acid  from  uric  acid.  It  was  first  found 
the  allantoic  fluid,  and  later  recognized  by  Wohler '  as  a  normal  con- 
tuent  of  the  urine  of  suckling  calves.  Gusserow  *  has  recently  isolated 
from  the  urine  of  new-born  children.  Allantoine  is  also  found  in  the  urine 
various  full-grown  mammalia;  for  instance,  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits. 
Allantoine  is  the  diuride  of  glyoxylic  acid.  It  can  easily  be  obtained 
melting  glyoxylic  acid  with  urea: 

COH  /  ^^2  /  NH-^H— NH  ^ 

I  +  2C0         -  CO  I  CO  +  2H2O 

COOH  N  jjg^  ^NH— CO    NH2  ^ 

Glyoxylic  acid        Urea  Allantoine 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  allantoine  has  been  answered  in  various 
ys.  It  is  generally  believed  to  be  related  to  the  purine  bodies.  This 
(umption  was  strengthened  by  the  discoveries  of  Salkowski  *  and  Min- 

'  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  i3,  375  (1899). 
»  Ann.  26,  244  (1838) ;^0.  229  (1849);  88.  100  (1853). 

'  Arch.  Gyn.  8,  270  (1872).     G.  Pouchet:  Beitriige  «ur  Kenntnia  der  Extraktivitofife 
Unns,  Parifl,  1880  (pp.  28  and  37). 
'  E.  SalkowBki:  Zent.  Med.  Win.  86,  No.  53,  929  (1898). 
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kowski,*  who  showed  that  when  a  dog  was  fed  on  material  rich  in  pur! 
bases,  such  as  thymus  or  pancreas,  the  amounts  of  allantoine  eliminai 
appreciably  increased.  Cohn  '  found  that  the  administration  of  hy 
xanthine  to  this  animal  had  the  same  effect.  Mendel  and  White'  k 
proved  that  intravenous  injection  of  uric  acid  into  cats  and  dogs,  as  ^ 
as  the  injection  of  salts  of  nucleic  acids,  caused  an  increase  in  the  all 
toine  elimination.  Wiechowski  *  has  furnished  a  better  proof  that  i 
acid  is  decomposed  into  allantoine.  He  succeeded  in  showing  that 
surviving  beef-kidney  and  dog's  liver,  uric  acid  is  changed  quantitativi 
into  allantoine.  This  shows  one  way  in  which  uric  acid  may  be  deco 
posed,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  in  the  decomposition  of  u 
acid  allantoine  is  formed  in  every  case;  perhaps  the  latter  is  furtt 
decomposed  into  urea  and  glycocoll,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  norma, 
the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  may  follow  an  entirely  different  cour 
On  the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly  assume  that  the  uric  acid  is 
decomposed  in  one  way.  It  is  conceivable  that,  for  example,  a  part 
decomposed  with  the  intermediate  formation  of  glycocoll,  while  anoti 
part  gives  rise  to  allantoine.* 

This  would  give  us  a  clear  conception  of  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
mammalia.  It  can  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  the  degradation  of  nucl 
substances,  and  finally  to  the  purine  bases.  It  has  never  been  decic 
whether  in  birds  and  reptiles  (animals  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  u 
acid  in  its  entire  significance  and  formation  takes  the  place  of  urea)  a  pa 
if  only  a  very  small  part,  is  formed  in  the  way  we  have  just  indicated, 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  entirely  analogous  processes  take  place  in  t 
organisms  of  birds  and  reptiles.  Similarly  we  have  no  reason  for  denji 
that  a  synthetic  formation  of  uric  acid  may  also  take  place  in  the  tissues 
mammals. 

Before  considering  the  behavior  of  the  remaining  cleavage-produt 
of  the  nucleic  acids  in  the  animal  organism,  we  must  pay  some  attenti 
to  the  purine  bases  appearing  in  urine.  We  have  already  mention 
that,  for  example,  in  vigorous  muscular  activity,  such  large  amounts 
purine  bases  are  transmitted  to  the  blood  that  the  purine  content  of  t 
urine  is  increased.  The  animal  cells  do  not  have  time  to  convert  tb 
bases  into  uric  acid. 

Purine  bases  are  constantly  present  in  the  urine,  some  of  which  are 
be  regarded  as  direct  decomposition  products  of  the  nucleic  acids,  wl 

»  O.  Minkowski:  Zentr.  innere  Med.  19,  No.  19  (1898). 

»  T.  Cohn:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26.  507  (1898). 

«  L.  B.  Mendel  and  B.  White,  Am.  J.  Physiol.  12.  85  (1905). 

*  Wilhelm  Wiechowski:  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  9,  295  (1907),  \0,  247  (1907.) 

*  It  ifl  interesting  to  know  that  allantoine  has  been  found  in  the  bark  of  1 
branches  and  in  buds.  Cf.  E.  Schulze  and  J.  Barbieri:  Ber.  14,  1602  (1881] 
prakt.  Chem.  26.  145  ri882):  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  11.  420  (1886). 
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era  are  only  indirectly  related  to  the  decomposition  products  of  nucleins. 
t  amount  of  such  substances  present  in  urine  is  small  and  varies.  It 
f  be  increased  by  a  diet  rich  in  purine  bases.  An  increased  elimination 
mrine  bases  may  also  result  from  a  greater  destruction  of  leucocytes. 
«roxanthine,*  paraxanthine/  and  Z-methylxanthine  *  are  purines 
ch  bear  no  relation  to  nuclein  metabolism.  They  represent  the  most 
ortant  constituents  of  the  so-called  alloxuric  bases  of  urine,  and  arise 
n  the  caffeine,  theobromine,  and  theophylline  present  in  our  table 
3ssories.  The  following  formulae  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  relations 
i¥een  these  substances: 


-€0  CH3  .  N— CO 

:0  C  .  N  .  CH3  CO  C  .  NH 

II       >H  I      II       )CH 

eteroxanthine  Z-Methylxanthine 
r-Monomethyl- 
xanthine 


CH3.  N— CO 

CO  C  .  N  .  CHa 


\ 


CH 


HN— C.N^ 

Paraxanthine  =  1:7-Di- 
methylxanthine 


3.N-CO 


HN- 


.^  / 


COC— N 


3.N-C— N' 
Caffeine 


CH3 


-CO 


CO      C— N 


,CH  I  II 

CH3  .  N C— N 

Theobromine 


/CH3 
)CH 


CH3  .  N— CO 

COC— NH 


CH 


CH3  .  N—C-N"'^ 

Theophylline 


lie  relation  of  these  alloxuric  bases  to  the  purine  bases  of  tea,  coffee, 
.  cocoa  has  been  established  by  means  of  feeding  experiments. 
Xanthine,  hypoxanthine,  guanine,  and  adenine  are  among  the  purine 
es  which  can  be  derived  directly  from  the  nucleic  acids.  The  two 
er  are  not  invariably  present.  They  evidently  appear  only  when 
re  is  an  increased  decomposition  of  material  containing  nucleins  with 
ytively  less  oxidation.  Usually  they  are  evidently  converted  into  the 
responding  oxypurines.  Xanthine  occasionally  participates  in  the 
nation  of  renal  calculi.  Pure  xanthine  calculi  rarely  occur.  Uric 
i  is  usually  a  constituent  of  these  bladder  stones.  These  may  occur 
jmall  concretionary  masses,  or  as  large  stones.  They  are  often  strati- 
,  in  which  cases  uric  acid  layers  alternate  with  those  of  calcium 
late. 


G.  Salomon:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1882,  426;  1886,  570.    M.  KrOger  and  G.  Sal- 
o:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  21,  169  (1895);  Ber.  16,  195  (1883);  18,  3406  (1885). 
If.  KrOger:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1894,  553 ;  M.  Kriiger  and  G.  Salomon:  Z.  p         L 
m.  a4»  364  (1898). 
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Two  other  alloxuric  bases,  the  so-called  episarkine  ^  and  epiguanine/  ha^ 
also  been  isolated  from  urine.    The  latter  is  7-methylguanine: 

NH— CO 

NH2  .  C        C  .  N  .  CH3 

II  II        ^CH 

N C— N^^^ 

Epiguanine 

We  must  now  attempt  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  becomes  of  tb$ 
remaining  constituents  of  the  nucleic  acids.  We  are  especially  interested 
in  the  fate  of  the  three  pjnrimidines,  —  uracil,  thymine,  and  cy tosine.  We 
should  expect  them  to  be  related  in  some  way  to  the  formation  of  uric  acid, 
although  H.  Steudel,*  on  feeding  pyrimidine  derivatives  to  dogs,  could  not 
succeed  in  transformihg  them  into  purine  compounds.  We  know  nothing 
else  that  is  definite  concerning  the  behavior  of  the  pyrimidine  bases  in 
animal  economy. 

As  regards  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  obtained  by  the  cleavage  of 
nucleic  acid,  we  can  only  surmise  wliat  its  relations  are  in  metabolism. 
Possibly  it  is  utilized  in  the  formation  of  lecithin. 

If  we  sum  up  all  we  know  about  the  breaking  down  of  the  nucleoprotdds, 
and  especially  of  the  nucleic  acids,  we  see  that  there  are  large  gaps  in 
our  knowledge.  It  is  not  yet  perfectly  clear  to  us  how  the  nucleo- 
proteids  in  the  cells  themselves  participate  in  metabolism,  nor  the 
function  of  the  nucleus  in  cell-metabolism.  Although  the  study  of  the 
uric  acid  formation  has  given  to  us  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  purine  bases,  on  the  other  hand  it  has  not  been  found  possible  from 
this  knowledge  to  shed  much  light  into  the  obscurity  enveloping  the 
metabolic  disturbances  which  occur  in  gout  and  uric  acid  diathesis.  We 
can  indeed  imagine  that  in  these  diseases  either  the  production  of  uric 
acid  is  increased  for  some  reason,  or  that  there  is  not  so  much  decomposi- 
tion of  this  acid  as  takes  place  normally.  Now  uric  acid  is  very  diflficultly 
soluble  in  water,  and  its  occurrence  in  certain  tissues  —  especially  in 
cartilage  —  is  to  be  traced  to  this  fact.  His*  found  that  one  part  dissolved 
in  39,000  of  water  at  18*^  C.  We  shall  study  these  relations  at  another 
place,  and  will  here  merely  mention  the  fact  that  of  the  four  hydrogen 


^  Baike:  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Xanthinkorper,  Inaug.  Diss.  Leipsig,  1893.  Georg  Sekh 
men:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  18,  207  (1894). 

»  M.  Kriiger:  loc.  cit.  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1894,  553;  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  24, 364  (1898); 
26,  389  (1898-99). 

"  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  32,  285  (1901). 

<  Verh.  xvii,  Kong.  Med.  p.  316  (1899);  Deut.  Arch.  kUn.  Med.  67,  81  (1900); V«i^ 
xviii,  Kong.  Med.  426  (1900)  and  Zent.  StoiTwechsel-und  VerdauungBkrankhflilQni  1« 
61  (1900);  3,  434  (1901);  His  and  Paul:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  31,  64  (1900). 
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^totns  which  are  replaceable  by  radicals  in  the  uric  acid  molecule,  only 
^o  take  part  in  the  formation  of  salts.  Uric  acid  is,  therefore,  a  dibasic 
^^d,  and  forms  two  series  of  salts,  the  acid  or  monobasic  salts,  and  the 
^Utral  or  dibasic  salts.  Thus  we  have  acid  sodium  urcUe,  also  called 
Onosodtum  urate,  and  neutral  or  di8odium  urate.  Many  speculations 
^ve  been  brought  forward  regarding  the  deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the 
^sues,  especially  those  of  the  joints,  in  gout,  basing  them  upon  the  diffi- 
xlt  solubility  of  uric  acid.  On  the  one  hand,  an  increased  formation  of 
ric  acid  may  account  for  its  elimination,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  com- 
osition  of  the  blood,  lymph,  and  other  constituents  of  the  tissues  may  be 
jch  that  the  uric  acid  is  even  more  insoluble  than  under  normal  conditions. 
Jl  of  these  hypotheses  have  failed  to  be  very  fruitful.  They  have  no 
ood  foundation.  For  example,  we  do  not  know  in  what  form  the  uric 
cid  is  transported  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  assumption  has  been 
lade  that  it  circulates,  not  in  a  free  state,  but  combined  with  albumin, 
ucleic  acids,  and  other  substances,  although  no  positive  proof  has  yet 
leen  presented  that  such  is  the  case.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
he  deposits  themselves,  which  consist  of  monosodium  urate.  Great 
tress  was  formerly  laid  on  the  increased  presence  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood. 
Ne  know  to-day,  that  other  conditions  may  result  in  an  increase  of  uric 
icid  in  the  blood  without  causing  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  gout. 
Weintraud  ^  has  in  fact  shown  that  in  a  normal  individual  there  is  an 
increased  amount  of  uric  acid  in  the  blood  after  a  diet  rich  in  purine  bases. 
Again,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  in 
gout  until  it  was  positively  shown  that  it  is  permissible  to  speak  of  an 
bcreased  elimination  only  during  an  acute  attack.  Otherwise  —  aside 
^om  the  fact  that  in  gouty  diseases  the  purine  values  of  the  urine  vary 
Dore  than  under  normal  conditions  —  the  amount  of  purine  present  in 
he  urine  is  practically  the  same  during  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  is  very  noticeable  that  the  deposition  of  uric  acid,  especially  in  gouty 
iflammations,  seems  to  be  confined  to  specific  locations,  such  as  the 
mailer  joints  of  the  extremities.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
he  primary  cause  of  the  whole  ailment  is  not  a  disturbed  metabolism  of 
tie  purine  substances,  but  an  alteration  of  the  tissues  at  the  place  in  ques- 
ion.  Just  as  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  formation  of  gall-stones  is 
ue  primarily  to  an  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages,  and  likewise  that 
enal  calculi  may  originate  from  some  organic  lesion,  the  assumption 
as  also  been  made  that  the  circulating  uric  acid  was  deposited  at  a  given 
pot  on  account  of  some  change  in  the  tissues  there. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  pathology  of  gout,  nor  to  enter  into 
iny  discussion  of  the  various  theories  concerning  it.     We  can  only  attempt 

»  Wiener  klin.  Rundschau:  10,  Noe.  1  and  2,  pp.  3  and  21  (1896).  For  further  liter- 
inn  lee  H.  ITiener:  Ergeb.  Phymol.  (Aaher  and  Spiro)  Jg.  2,  1  Abt.,  p.  377  (1903). 
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here  to  explain  pathological  processes  in  the  light  of  physiological-chemieal 
investigations,  and  on  the  other  hand  obtain  from  pathological  researcii 
new  points  of  view  for  physiological-chemical  work.     Doubtless  the  essen- 
tial part  of  purine  metabolism  will  find  its  full  explanation  only  by  means 
of  further  studies  in  pathology  and  in  physiology.     We  must  be  satis- 
fied with  merely  sketching  the  existing  situation,  and  bring  forward  the 
fact  that  for  the  present  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  h3rpothese8,  a  sure 
sign  that  the  investigations  have  by  no  means  solved  the  problem.   It 
seems  certain  that  gouty  diseases  will  not  all  be  referred  to  a  single  cause, 
nor  to  a  single  disturbance  in  cellular  metabolism.     Here,  as  in  diabettt, 
various  disturbances  may  take  place  in  different  stages  of  the  total  purine 
metabolism,  which  will  all  finally  result  in  the  same  symptoms. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

THE  MUTUAL  RELATIONS   BETWEEN   FATS,  CARBO- 
HYDRATES,  AND  ALBUMINS. 


In  our  previous  treatment  of  the  three  most  important  classes  of  organic 
f ood-stufib,  the  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  albumins,  we  have  considered  each 
individual  group  by  itself,  as  regards  the  way  in  which  it  is  absorbed,  the 
place  where  it  is  assimilated,  and  the  relations  of  the  group  to  specific 
functions  of  the  body.  We  have  found  that  carbohydrates  are  the  most 
important  source  of  muscular  power,  while  in  the  fats  we  have  the  princi- 
pal source  of  heat.  The  significance  of  the  albumins  is  much  less  certain. 
We  know  that  they  are  absolutely  unreplaceable,  and  also  that  they  act 
as  building  material  for  the  cells,  being  necessary  to  replace  the  parts 
which  have  been  used  up.  We  do  not  at  present  understand  why  the 
animal  organism  requires  so  much  albumin  under  all  conditions,  nor 
why  it  so  quickly  decomposes,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  ingested 
albumin. 

By  more  closely  following  the  metabolism,  we  quickly  encounter  results 
which  do  not  harmonize,  for  example,  with  the  assumption  that  the  mus- 
cles are  only  capable  of  acting  by  means  of  the  energy  given  to  them  by 
the  carbohydrates.  Again,  it  was  noticed  early  that  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bohydrates disappeared  when  the  diet  was  rich  in  these  substances,  —  i.e., 
•his  part  could  not  be  detected  in  the  form  of  glycogen,  —  and,  moreover, 
Ui  exact  study  of  the  respiratory  exchange  showed  that  no  increased  com- 
:^ustion  of  the  sugars  had  taken  place.  According  to  this  we  can  only 
assume  that  the  extra  carbohydrate  is  retained  in  some  form  other  than 
glycogen. 

Before  discussing  those  facts,  which  force  us  to  the  assumption  that  a 
Iransformation  of  one  group  of  food-stuflfs  into  another  may  take  place 
in  the  animal  organism,  we  will  first  of  all  call  attention  to  the  relations 
existing  between  fats,  carbohydrates,  and  albumins,  according  to  our 
present  knowledge  regarding  the  chemical  composition  of  these  substances. 
Of  course,  this  will  only  show  us  the  poasibilitij  of  such  transformations, 
and  indicate  the  manner  in  which  they  may  take  place.  The  organism 
itself  may,  naturally,  choose  an  entirely  different  course,  and  utilize  other 
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compounds,  e.g.,  certain  decomposition  products,  as  bridges  from  one 
foodnstuff  to  another. 

If  we  follow  the  formation  of  the  most  varied  carbon  eompounds  in 
plants,  which  are  the  prime  source  of  all  carbon  combinations  in  living 
organisms,  we  are  forced  to  the  assumption  that  the  first  product  arising 
from  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  under  the  influence  of  chlorophyll 
and  the  sun's  energy,  is  a  carbohydrate,  or  at  least  some  compound  very 
closely  related  to  this  class  of  substances.^    The  carbohydrates  undoubt* 
edly  assume  a  central  position  in  plant  metabolism,  while  the  albumins 
and  fats  are  of  minor  importance.     But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  may  proceed  in  various  ways,  and  form 
different  primary  assimilation  products.    It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  car- 
bohydrates, i.e.,  the  large  amount  of  starch  present,  may  conceal  other 
compounds. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  because  starch  is  detected  so  easily  and  so 
positively,  this  and  analogous  substances  have  been  of  chief  interest  to 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  carbohydrates  impart  to  the  plant  organism 
their  individuality.  We  find  them  in  every  direction;  and  when  le 
consider  the  numerous  polysaccharides  (the  more  simple  ones  lib 
starch,  which  arise  from  the  condensation  of  a  single  kind  of  sugar,  and 
the  other  innumerable,  more  complicated  sugars,  consisting  of  imlike 
components,  such  as  arabinose,  xylose,  dextrose,  etc.),  we  will  recogniie 
the  fact,  immediately,  that  the  carbohydrates  occupy  the  same  pre- 
dominating position  in  plants  that  the  albumins  do  in  animal  organisms. 
At  all  events,  each  of  the  three  groups  of  food-stuffs  —  fats,  carbo- 
hydrates, and  proteins  —  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid 
of  the  air,  for  that  is  the  only  source  worth  mentioning  of  the  carbon 
in  plants. 

In  considering  the  assimilation  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  plants,  we 
referred  to  Baeyer's  hypothesis,  that  formaldehyde  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  the  first  condensation  product.  We  stated  then  that  we  could  easily 
imagine  the  various  different  kinds  of  sugars  to  result  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  several  molecules  of  formaldehyde.  On  the  other  hand,  we  abo 
mentioned  Kmil  Fischer's  hypothesis,  which  includes  the  possibility  that 
the  glyceroso,  discovered  by  him,  may  occupy  the  primary  stage  in  the 
whole  process  of  carl>onic  acid  aasimilation.  This  assumption  has  muchj 
in  its  favor;  and  if  glycerose,  perhaps,  does  not  actually  appear  at  ti 
first  stage,  we  must  remember  the  possibility  that  it  may  result  from  ti 
disintegration  of  carl>ohydrates.  At  any  rate  it  is  interesting  to  thinl 
that  glycerose  may  perhaps  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  the  furti 
syntheses  of  the  plant  organism.  From  glycerose  on,  it  is  easy  to  buik.</ 
bridges  to  the  group  of  proteins  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  fats. 

»  a.  Lecture  IV. 
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i  relations  to  the  fats  are  evident  from  the  following  formulsd: 

CH2OH  COH  COOH 

CHOH  CHOH  CHOH 

CH2OH  CH2OH  '       CH2OH 

Glycerol  plycerose  Glyceric  acid. 

(Glyceraldehyde) 

cerose  is  simply  the  aldehyde  of  glycerol.*  Its  preparation  from 
ol  was  accomplished  by  Emil  Fischer.  Conversely,  we  can  imagine 
f  the  fat  components,  glycerol,  as  originating  from  glycerose.  The 
)ns  become  much  more  complicated  if  we  attempt  to  derive  the 
acids,  the  other  components  of  fats,  from  sugar.  Emil  Fischer' 
sts  their  formation  in  the  following  manner:  To  produce  oleic  and 
3  acids,  three  molecules  of  grape-sugar  (or  six  molecules  of  glycerose) 
inite  at  their  aldehyde  groups,  thus  forming  a  chain  of  3  X  6  »  18 
a  atoms.  By  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  and  withdrawal  of  oxygen, 
y  reduction,  the  above-mentioned  acids  may  be  formed.  The  other 
acids,  e.g.,  palmitic  acid,  can  be  formed  perhaps  in  a  similar  manner, 
t  that  sometimes  only  hexoses  are  used  for  the  synthesis,  while,  at 
times,  hexoses  and  pentoses  are  both  utiUzed,  according  to  the 
er  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  acid  molecule.  Thus  we  can  imagine 
tic  acid,  with  its  16  carbon  atoms,  being  produced  from  one 
B  and  two  pentose  molecules.  Pentoses  are  very  widely  distributed 
3  vegetable  world,  and  in  large  amounts.  They  play  a  far  less 
tant  part  in  the  animal  body,  although  they  may  be  formed  by 
iposition.  We  have  already  learned  that  a  pentose,  arabinose,  may 
ry  easily  derived  from  glucose,  or  from  gluconic  acid;  and  on  the 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  an  oxidation  product  of  glucose,  glucuronic 
will  easily  go  over  into  a  five-carbon  sugar  by  splitting  oflf  carbon- 
le. 

IS,  while  we  are  in  a  position  to  derive  one  of  the  components  of  the 
glycerol,  from  the  carbohydrate  group,  we  have  but  little  foundation 
e  formation  of  fatty  acids  from  the  same  group.  We  are  at  present 
led  to  hypotheses.  We  have  not  yet  succeeded  by  any  chemical 
3  in  converting  sugars  into  fat. 


le  original  glycerose,  with  which  Fischer  worked,  really  contained  chiefly 
oxyacetone.  von  Lippmann  and  others,  however,  prefer  to  call  glyceral- 
5  (of  which  there  are  two  stereo  isomers)  glycerose  rather  than  the  dihydroxy- 
e. — ^Translators. 

e  Chemie  der  Kohlehydrate  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  Physiologie,  Berlin* 
ichwmld,  18M,  p.  28. 
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Let  us  consider  the  relations  of  glycerose  to  the  proteins,  or  to  their 
building  materials.     The  following  formulse  will  be  helpfuL* 

COH  CH2OH  CH2SH  CH, 

CHOH  CHNH2  CH.NH2  CHNH, 

CH2OH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Glycerose     a-Amino-^-Hydroxy-  a-Amino-^-thio-  a-Amino- 

propionic  acid  propionic  acid  propionic  add 
=Serine                  =Cysteine  sAlanixie 

These  formulse  show  at  once  what  slight  differences  exist  between  \hm 
apparently  entirely  distinct  groups.  It  would  not  be  at  all  difScuit  to 
imagine  the  above  three  amino  acids  as  being  derived  from  g^yceroM. 
Leucine  might  be  produced  from  one  molecule  of  a  hexose  or  two  moleeulfli 
of  glycerose,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  and  partial  reduction;*  mdbj 
oxidation,  the  dibasic  glutamic  and  aspartic  acids  may  be  formed  from 
leucine.  We  meet  with  certain  difficulties  when  we  attempt  to  aeeouai 
for  the  formation  of  these  last  compounds.  Leucine,  which  is  isobutyi- 
aminoacetic  acid,  contains  a  branched  chain.  The  difficulties  incnM 
when  we  come  to  proteins  containing  an  aromatic  ring,  such  as  phenyl- 
alanine and  tyrosine.  To  produce  the  benzene  nucleus  from  the  carbo- 
hydrates is  a  highly  complicated  process.  Such  transformations  undoubt- 
edly do  occur  in  the  organism  of  plants,  although  the  formation  of  thcae 
substances  is,  probably,  not  a  direct  one. 

We  must  abo  consider  the  close  relation  of  alanine  to  lactic  acid,  which 
is  so  easily  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  or  ferments. 


CH3  CH3 

CHOH  CHNHa 

COOH  COOH 

Lactic  acid  Alanine 


Plants  could  also  form  their  albumins  or  individual  amino  acids  in  thii 
manner.  Conversely,  lactic  acid  may  be  easily  formed  from  alanine 
serine,  and  cysteine  by  disintegration;  from  alanine,  for  example,  simply 
by  splitting  off  ammonia.  In  fact,  such  processes  must  take  place  intht 
animal  organism  to  a  considerable  extent.  Lactic  acid,  therefore,  n^ 
arise  from  two  sources  in  the  animal  organism.  It  may  come  from  caibo* 
hydrates  or  from  albumin. 

The  formation  of  albumin  in  the  animal  organism  from  the  other  kiiidl 

*  a.  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  36,  268  (1902). 
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s  of  little  consequence,  or  at  least  all  of  our  present  knowledge 
in  metabolism  speaks  against  it.  We  need  only  think  of  the 
y  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  being  produced  from  albumin.  Now 
already  seen  that  a  large  part  of  the  elementary  components  of 
ins  are  very  closely  related  to  the  lower  members  of  the  normal 
I  series.  We  know  further,  that  only  a  part  of  the  carbon  leaves 
lism  in  combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  individual  amino 
.  portion  of  the  carbon  chain  must  remain  behind.     What  becomes 

not  yet  apparent.     Right  here  the  investigation  must  start  con- 
be  transformations  of  the  albumins  into  fats  and  carbohydrates, 
ch  changes  must  result  from  these  carbon  chains.     We  have,  to 
LO  positive  proof  that  such  transformations  do  take  place, 
s  the  intermediate  product,  glucosamine,  may  throw  some  light 

formation  of  albumin  from  carbohydrates  in  plants,  and,  con- 
:he  production  of  carbohydrates  from  albumins  in  the  animal 
It  is  a  derivative  of  glucose  (or  of  mannose),  and  is  closely 
1  the  one  hand  to  the  sugars,  and  on  the  other,  to  the  oxyamino 
t  is  certainly  not  without  significance,  that  nature  has  provided 
lecting  Unks.     We  recall  the  following  formula: 

.  (OH)  CH2  .  (OH)  CH2  .  (NH2) 

.  (OH)  CJH   .  (OH)  CH2 

.  (OH)  CH   .  (OH)  CH2  CH 

.  (OH) '  CH   .  (OH)  CH2  CH2 

.  (OH)  CH   .  (NH2)  CH .  (NH2)  CH   .  (NH2) 

O  CH  :  O  COOH  COOH 

icose  Glucosamine       Lysine  Leucine 

rbohydrates,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  related  to  the  poly- 
cohols  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  various  acids  of  different  char- 
the  other.  We  can  thus,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  connect 
ips  of  different  compounds  with  the  sugars.  We  are  still  entirely 
irk  regarding  the  method  of  formation  of  innumerable  tannins, 
oils,  alkaloids,  etc.,  which  occur  in  the  plant  organisms.  All 
must  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  air. 
ations  they  possess  to  the  carbohydrates  is  still  entirely  beyond 
dedge;  in  fact,  owing  to  their  great  complexity,  we  are  almost 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  at  all  related.    C.  Harries*  has 

rries:  Ber.  38,  1195  (1905). 
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showiii  however,  that  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  a{qM 
ently  are  not  at  all  related  to  the  carbohydratee,  may,  neverthetei 
have  been  derived  from  them.  He  showed  that  caoutchouc,  a  compoui 
containing  an  eight-carbon  ring  (1.5-dimethyl-cyclo-octadi-ine),  < 
hydrolysis  yielded  tevulinaldehyde,  CHs  .  CO  .  CH2  .  CH2  .  COH,  ai 
the  ozonide  of  caoutchouc  3delded  similariy  Isevulic  acid.  Now,  the  sugi 
readily  go  over  into  Isevulic  acid,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  pcesi^ 
that  caoutchouc  may  be  built  up  of  pentoses.  Their  reduction  to  Cf^ 
and  subsequent  condensation  into 


/CH3  .  C  •  C112  •  C112  •  CH         \ 
\        HC  •  CH.2  •  CI12  •  C  •  CHa  A 


CH2  •  CH2  •  C  •  CH3  /X 

could  account  for  the  formation  of  caoutchouc.  Perhaps  the  a-methyt 
furan,  discovered  by  Atterberg  *  from  beech-wood  tar,  which  easily  goes 
over  into  Isevulinaldehyde,'  may  be  even  more  closely  related  to  the  caout- 
chouc synthesis.  At  all  events,  this  gives  us  a  new  support  for  the  assump- 
tion that  the  whole  large  group  of  terpenes  may  likewise  be  derived  from 
the  carbohydrates. 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  peculiar  compound 
which  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  well  as  in  the  animal  organism, 
and  has  the  empirical  formula  of  the  hexoses.  We  refer  to  inositol  (<* 
inosite).  It  is  found  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  kidne3rs,  suprarenil 
bodies,  lungs,  brain,  leucocytes,  and  the  testes,  and  has  often  been  noticed 
in  the  urine  under  normal  as  well  as  pathological  conditions.  Inositolf 
C6H12O6,  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  sugar.  Maquenne*  later  rccof 
nized  it  as  a  derivative  of  hexamethylene,  with  the  following  compositioft* 

CHOH— CHOH^ 
CHOH'^  ^CHOH 

^CHOH— CHOH"^ 
Hexahydroxybenzene  =  Inositol 

It  is  indeed  possible  that  we  have  in  this  case,  one  of  the  first  stages  il 
the  conversion  of  a  carbohydrate  into  the  benzene  ring,  so  that  tU 
compound  which  is  of  so  much  biological  interest  opens  up  further  posd 
bilities  for  the  formation  of  the  numerous  aromatic  compounds  in  tt 
plant  organism.  Although  chemical  investigation  has  often  served  1 
give  us  better  understanding  concerning  many  obscure  biological  procenc 
we  must  not  forget  that  a  clear  conception  is  lacking  in  regard  to  the  mfl 


»  A.  Atterberg:  ibid.  13,  879  (1880). 

'  C.  Harries:  ibid.  31,  37  (1898). 

>  Maquenne:  Compt.  rend.  104,  1719  (1887);  ibid,  109,  812  (1889). 
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important  changes.  We  are  obliged  to  resort  here  almost  exclusively  to 
experiments  with  animals.  Certain  observations  are  also  a  result  of 
Nature's  phsrsiological  experiment,  pathology.  In  all  such  investigations, 
we  are  dealing  with  indirect  methods  of  proof.  Experiments  with  animals 
rarely  lead  to  other  than  indirect  results.  These  are  not  entirely  con- 
clusive; they  are  merely  more  or  less  convincing,  and  in  most  cases  are 
dependent  upon  the  personal  interpretation  of  the  investigator.  This  is 
a  weak  point  in  nearly  all  biological  investigation,  which  undeniably  gives 
it  a  certain  amount  of  fundamental  uncertainty.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  positive  decision  from  the  numerous  experiments  which 
have  been  performed  in  the  attempt  to  decide  the  question  as  to  the 
conversion  of  one  class  of  food-stuflfs  into  another.  We  can  merely 
enumerate  here  the  more  important  and  best  substantiated  conceptions 
and  those  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  in  the  most  convinc- 
ing manner.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  be  committing  a  grave  error 
if  we  were  to  consider  only  those  processes  and  changes  in  the  organism 
as  proved  for  which  we  have  a  purely  chemical  explanation,  and  which  we 
are  able  to  repeat,  where  possible,  outside  of  the  living  cell.  We  would 
thus  be  making  a  restriction,  which  would  hinder  the  further  develop- 
ment of  biology,  and  we  should  then  be  forgetting  that  biology  has  a 
distinct  field  of  its  own,  with  its  own  peculiar  methods  of  investigation. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  we  must  always  depend  upon  the  exact  sciences, 
chemistry  and  physics,  and  consider  a  biological  problem  as  fully  settled 
when  these  sciences  supply  the  key-stone. 

Let  us  begin  first  of  all  with  the  carbohydrates  and  their  conversion  into 
the  other  two  groups  of  food  materials,  fats  and  albumins.  The  formation 
of  albumin  from  carbohydrates  in  vegetable  organisms  comes  into  con- 
nderation  only  to  the  extent  that  the  plant  cells  utilize  the  carbon  chains  of 
the  sugars  in  syntheses  together  with  the  nitrogen,  which  is  either  assimi- 
lated by  the  roots  from  the  ground,  or,  as  in  rare  cases,  is  obtained  directly 
from  the  air.  We  do  not  know  anything  definite  about  these  processes. 
In  the  animal  organism,  we  can  deny  the  possibility  of  such  transforma- 
tions. It  is  otherwise,  however,  as  regards  relations  of  the  carbohydrates 
to  the  fats.  One  of  the  first  observations  in  this  connection  was  the 
formation  of  fat  in  ripening  rape-seeds,  and  in  the  pulp  of  the  olive.  We 
know  that  unripe  rape-seeds  contain  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  but 
practically  no  fat.  During  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  we  find  that  the 
carbohydrates  gradually  diminish,  while  fat  takes  their  place.  This  obser- 
vation is  very  significant,  for  the  seed  is  unable  to  give  off  its  carbohydrate 
externally,  or  to  take  up  fats.  The  changes  in  nature  of  a  food  material  are 
also  attested  by  the  metabolism.  The  respiratory  quotient  changes.  Ger- 
ber*  has  shown  that  the  ratio  of  carbon  dioxide  produced  to  the  oxygen 

>  C.  Gerber:  Compt.  rend.  126,  658  and  732  (1897). 
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consumed,  in  the  unripe  seeds,  is  less  than  one.  More  ozygeii  is  takea  i 
than  is  given  off  as  carbon  dioxide.  During  ripening  the  ratio  beoon 
greater  than  one,  only  to  fall  below  one  again  after  the  fruit  has  beooi 
completely  ripe.  Analogous  results  have  been  observed  in  the  ripening 
olives,  which  in  their  unripe  condition  contain  mannitol.  The  foUowii 
figures  published  by  A.  Roussille  ^  will  give  us  an  idea  of  the  prooess  whk 
accompanies  the  ripening  of  olives: 


Raw  Ft. 


AttmiiiiiL 


June  20  .  .  . 
July  30  .  .  . 
August  30  .  . 
September  30 
October  30  . 
November  25 


Per  cent. 
1.40 
5.49 
29.19 
62.30 
67.21 
68.57 


FeronU 


14.619 
4.189 
4.411 
4.3» 


Leclerc  du  Sablon '  found  the  following  amounts  of  carbohydrates  am 
fats  in  nuts  per  100  parts  of  the  dry  substance: 


Water. 

Oil. 

Gliicom. 

Saccharooe. 

AmykMB. 

July  6 

837. 

3. 

7.6 

0. 

31.8 

August  1    .    .   .   . 

535. 

16. 

2.4 

0.5 

14.5 

August  15  ...    . 

274. 

42. 

0. 

0.6 

Z.t 

September  1     .    . 

48. 

59. 

0. 

0.8 

3.6 

October  4  .    .    .    . 

10. 

62. 

0. 

1.6 

2.6 

The  changes  of  carbohydrates  into  fat  in  the  almonds  were  as  follof 
on  a  basis  of  100  parts  of  dry  substance: 


Date. 

Water. 

Oil. 

Glucose. 

Saocharoae. 

AmyloiB. 

June  9 

July  4 

August  1    .    .    .    . 
September  1 
October  4  .    .    .    . 

896. 
716. 
219. 
117. 
12. 

2. 
10. 
37. 
44. 
46. 

6.0 

4.2 

0. 

0. 

0. 

6.7 
4.9 
2.8 
2.6 
2.5 

31.6 

14.1 

6.1 

5.4 

5.3 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fatty  acids  —  evidently  as  intermedill 
products  —  have  been  observed  during  the  formation  of  the  fats.*  Ho 
the  transformation,  as  a  whole,  is  effected,  has  never  been  explained. 

We  also  know  that  the  reverse  process,  i.e.,  the  formation  of  sugan  fro 
the  fats,  also  takes  place,  and  this  has  been  followed  in  the  caae  of  gem 

>  A.  Roussille:  ibid.  86,  610  (1878). 

»  Ihid.  128.  1084  (1896). 

*  von  Rechenbeig:  Ber.  14,  2216  (1881). 
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Dg  rape-seeds.  If  we  permit  these  to  develop  away  from  the  light,  we 
rve  the  fat  disappearing  from  the  cotyledons.  In  its  place  we  find 
ohydrates:  starch,  cellulose,  gum,  sugar.  If  we  allow  seeds,  rich  in 
sh,  to  germinate  in  glass  tubes  sealed  under  mercury,  no  change  in  the 
me  of  gas  can  be  observed.  During  the  germination  of  seeds  contain- 
oil,  on  the  other  hand,  we  notice  that  gas  is  being  consumed,  from 
fact  that  the  mercury  rises.  This  corresponds  to  the  amount  of 
gen  which  is  required  to  convert  the  fats  into  carbohydrates  which  are 
er  in  oxygen.  These  important  observations  were  made  by  Julius 
»  and  Wiesner  *  in  1859. 

bere  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  plant  cell  is  capable  of  pro- 
ng carbohydrate  from  fat,  and,  conversely,  fat  from  carbohydrate.  If 
issume  with  Kassowitz  '  that  the  protoplasm  absorbs,  or  assimilates, 
of  these  compounds,  e.g.,  the  fat,  in  order  subsequently  to  form 
lis  case,  the  carbohydrate,  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  no  direct  con- 
ion  between  the  two  compounds,  then  we  miss  the  point  at  issue,  and 
Behole  process  is  beyond  our  understanding,  for  it  cannot  be  a  matter 
idifference  for  the  functions  of  the  protoplasm,  whether  at  one  time 
it  another  time  carbohydrate,  and  yet  again  albumin,  is  at  its  disposal, 
question  concerning  the  transformations  of  the  separate  food-stuffs 
Jy  postponed  by  such  assumptions,  and  it  becomes  more  involved  and 
ure. 

much  disputed  question  is  this:  Does  the  animal  cell  possess  the  same 
ties  as  the  plant  cells?  Can  the  animal  organism  convert  fats  into 
ohydrates,  and,  conversely,  carbohydrates  into  fats?  The  last  ques- 
has  been  answered  in  the  affirmative.  We  know  that  with  a  diet 
in  carbohydrates,  an  appreciable  part  of  the  ingested  carbohydrate 
)t  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen,  although  there  is  no  glucohemia. 
fact  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  carbohydrates  can  be  stored  away 
Qserve  material  in  some  other  form  than  glycogen.  Numerous  feeding 
eriments  have  shown  that  an  accumulation  of  fat  follows  a  diet  com- 
rf  largely  of  carbohydrates.^  This  decision  may  be  reached  in  two 
Brent  ways:  first,  by  determining  the  amounts  of  fat  formed  with 
iet  containing  a  definite  quantity  of  fat,  albumin,  and  carbohydrate; 
secondly,  by  estimating  the  daily  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide.  The 
'  proof  has  been  carried  out,  as  a  rule,  in  the  following  manner:  Two 

J.  Sachs:  Bot.  Zeit.  1859. 
Of.  M.  KaflBowitz:  Allgemeine  Biologiie  (3  vols.)- 

Cf.  alao  B.  Schulae:  Landw.  Jb.  1,  57  (1882).  F.  Soxhlet:  Z.  Landw.  Vera.  Bayem. 
i«t  (1881).  St.  Chaniewski:  Z.  Biol.  20,  179  (1884).  H.  Weiske  and  E.  Wild: 
10,  1  (1874).  I.  Munk:  Areh.  Path.  Anat.  101,  91  (1886).  E.  Meiasl  and  F. 
inner:  Ktiber.  Akad.  Wise.  Beriin,  88,  HI  (July,  1883).  and  Monatsh.  4,  801  (1883). 
taad^  F.  Strohmer,  and  N.  v.  Lorena:  Z.  Biol.  22, 63  (1886).  C.  Volt:  Sitiungsber. 
Qhaoer  Akad.  1886,  p.  288.    M.  Rubner:  Z.  Biol.  22,  272  (1886). 
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dogs  from  the  same  litter  and  about  the  same  weight,  are  permitted  to  fiit 
for  quite  a  length  of  time.    One  of  the  animals  is  then  killed,  and  the 
amounts  of  albumin  and  fat  contained  in  the  carcass  are  detennioed. 
The  other  animal,  which  is  assumed  to  possess  approximatdy  like  quao- 
tities  of  the  above  substances,  is  then  fed  for  a  time  on  a  deiinite  diet, 
the  composition  of  which  in  fat,  albumin,  and  carbohydrate  is  known. 
The  unabsorbed  part  of  this  material  can  be  estimated  by  an  analyss  of 
the  fsDces.     After  several  days,  this  animal,  which  has  now  gained  in  wdgbt, 
is  killed,  and  the  amount  of  its  fat  and  albumin  determined.    In  this 
manner  it  can  be  shown  that  as  much  as  85  per  cent  of  the  ingested  starch 
has  been  converted  into  fat.     We  must  not  place  too  much  confidenee  in 
these  values,  for  the  assumption  that  the  one  animal,  at  the  tenninAtioii 
of  the  fasting  period,  contained  exactly  the  same  amounts  of  fat  tnd 
albumin  as  the  other,  is  open  to  question.     It  is  remarkable,  nevertbeleaB, 
that  there  should  be  such  great  differences  between  the  organisms  d  tbe 
two  animals,  and  that  corresp)onding  results  have  been  obtained  in  a 
number  of  experiments. 
Thus,  Tscherwinsky '  obtained  the  following  values: 


Albumin. 

m. 

Animal  fed  4  months  with  barley  contained 

Animal  used  as  a  **  control  " 

2.52  kg. 
0.96 

9.25  kg. 
0.10 

First  animal,  therefore,  gained 

1.50  kg. 
7.40 

S.Mkg. 

The  footl  contained 

O.M 

DifTerence     

-5.93  kg. 

+7.90  kg. 

The  animal  used  in  the  experiment,  a  young  pig,  had,  therefore,  gained 
7.9  kilograms  fat,  which  could  not  have  come  from  the  fat  in  the  food, 
and  certainly  not  from  the  albumin.  Carbohydrates,  therefore,  were  inn^ 
formed  into  fat. 

We  can,  as  we  have  said,  also  follow  the  respiratory  exchange  in  m 
animal  fed  on  a  diet  rich  in  carbohydrates.  If  we  know  the  amounts  of 
Carlson,  albumin,  and  carbohydrate  present  in  a  food  poor  in  fat,  but  rich 
in  carbohydrates,  we  can,  on  the  one  hand,  by  determining  the  nitrogen  m 
the  urine,  estimate  the  amount  of  albumin  retained  in  the  body,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  can  estimate  the  quantity  of  carbon  remaining  in  tw 
organism,  by  determining  the  amount  exhaled  as  carbon  dioxide  in  addi- 
tion to  that  eliminated  as  urea.  In  this  way  it  has  been  found  that  the 
amount  of  carbon  retained  may  be  so  large  that  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion is  that  the  ingested  carbohydrates  have  been  converted  into  fat. 

The  production  of  fat  from  the  sugars  has,  a  priori,  much  in  its  favor* 


N.  Tscherwinsky:  Lsndw.  Vers-sta.  29,  317  (1883). 
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le  animal  organism  has  only  a  certain  amount  of  room  in  its  tissues  for 
he  carbohydrates.  The  quantity  of  glycogen  which  can  be  stored  up  in 
he  liver,  muscles,  and  the  other  organs,  is  very  limited.  The  animal 
rganism  is  often  provided  with  larger  amounts  of  carbohydrate  than  it 
( able,  at  the  moment,  to  utilize.  It  is  here  that  the  depots  for  fat  storage 
re  utilized.  Large  amounts  of  carbohydrates  after  having  been  trans- 
mned  into  fat  can  be  held  in  reserve  until  needed.  We  have  not  the 
lightest  idea  where,  in  the  animal  organism,  or  in  what  organ,  this  trans- 
)rmation  takes  place.  It  is  possible  that  the  liver  executes  this  com- 
licated  process. 

Although  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  animal  cell  is  able  to  convert 
tfbohydrates  into  fats,  the  reverse  process  is  a  much  disputed  problem, 
^e  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  most  chemical  reactions  as  reversible, 
e  also  know  that  the  animal  cells  are  capable,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
rforming  characteristic  processes.  They  build  up  and  they  tear  down 
iterial  only  to  reconstruct  it,  and,  finally,  by  its  complete  destruction, 
ey  utilize  the  energy  contained  in  the  food.  We  have  seen  representa- 
es  of  all  three  classes  of  nutrient  materials  break  down  in  the  intestine, 
d,  again,  we  have  traced  their  reconstruction  into  more  complicated 
Qapounds.  The  cells  of  the  liver  produce  glycogen  from  grape-sugar, 
Mnitting  it  to  become  glucose  again  as  it  is  required.  Another  problem 
this:  Is  the  animal  organism,  under  normal  circumstances,  capable  of 
tisfying  its  carbohydrate  requirements  from  fats.  This  would  hardly 
the  case  under  ordinary  conditions,  for,  a  priori,  as  we  shall  later  on  see 
^re  in  detail,  there  is  no  reason  at  hand  why  the  fat  should  first  go 
er  into  carbohydrate,  in  order  that  the  organism  may  utilize  its  energy 
r  specific  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  such  a  trans- 
rmation  unquestionably  exists.  We  can  imagine  that  each  cell  can  only 
ilize  certain  compounds  for  specific  functions.  Thus,  we  may  assume 
at  the  muscle  cells  operate  only  by  means  of  carbohydrates.  The  selec- 
'e  action  of  the  ferments  would  support  such  an  assumption.  We  know 
it,  in  many  cases,  they  are  unable  to  act  upon  substances  closely  related 
compounds  that  they  can  decompose.  Every  ferment  seems  peculiarly 
ied  to  attack  only  certain  definite  compounds.  Thus  it  would  be  easy 
understand  that  the  muscle  cells,  which  are  especially  adapted  to  act 
on  carbohydrates,  can  utilize  only  such  potential  energy  as  is  presented 
them  in  this  form.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  the 
tavage  and  combustion  of  the  food  materials  are  not  the  source  of  the 
erated  energies,  but  only  act  as  a  loosening  momentum,  or  as  a  shock, 
le  true  cause  is  the  chemical  energy  of  the  food  substances —  ultimately 
5  sun's  energy,  transformed  sunlight.  We  cannot  understand,  a  priori, 
J  the  energy  Uberated  by  the  combustion  of  the  fats  could  not  be 
t  as  well  utilized  by  the  muscle  cells  as  that  which  arises  from  the 
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carbohydrates.  If  the  muscle  cell  possesses  the  ability  of  eonsun 
the  fats,  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  it  must  first  convert  the 
into  carbohydrates  in  order  to  abstract  the  energy  from  them. 

If  the  fats  were  first  changed  into  carbohydrates  before  they  coulc 
utilized  for  work,  then,  according  to  Zuntz,  a  diet  of  fats  exclusively  w< 
require  about  30  per  cent  more  energy  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  n 
than  would  be  required  after  a  diet  of  carbohydrates.  This,  in  fact,  is 
the  case.* 

Until  recently  the  above  discussion  would  have  been-^uite  unneeean 
The  general  conception  was  that  the  different  food  materials  in  the  orgi 
ism,  i.e.,  in  the  tissues,  and  finally  in  the  cells,  were  burned  up  diiee 
by  the  aid  of  oxygen.  It  was  only  necessary  that  the  food  material  a 
the  oxygen  should  both  be  present  in  such  form  that  they  could  re 
together. 

The  whole  problem  thus  became  a  very  simple  one.  The  conviction 
however,  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced,  that  the  relations 
much  more  complicated.  The  cells  themselves  participate  far  m 
actively  in  the  combustion  of  the  food  materials  than  we  have  hithe 
imagined.  They  prepare  the  substances  for  disintegration  and  comb 
tion.  The  fact  that  our  foods  are  not  attacked  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
has  led  to  the  assumption  that  the  oxygen  is  "  activated  "  in  some  man 
in  the  organism,  and  that  this  activated  oxygen  effects  the  combust! 
This  problem  of  the  activation  of  oxygen  has  been  the  main  tojHi 
interest,  whereas  the  behavior  of  the  food  materials  themselves,  in 
oxidation  process,  h^  been  entirely  neglected.  Now  it  has  only  reca 
been  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  diabetic  possesses,  as  far  as 
present  knowledge  is  concerned,  an  absolutely  normal  capacity  for  oxi 
tion.  Grape-sugar  alone  he  consumes  more  or  less  imperfectly.  As  so 
however,  as  any  slight  attack  has  been  made  upon  the  glucose  molecule, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  **opened  up,"  —  the  diabetic  is  able  to  consumeco 
pletely,  and  to  utilize,  the  energy  contained  therein.'  We  must  codsm 
the  possibility  of  a  change  occurring  in  the  food  by  means  of  a  cell  influa 
—  eith3r  directly  or  indirectly  by  means  of  ferments  —  before  the  oxidat 
takes  place  by  the  oxygen,  which  is  carried  to  the  tissues  with  the  bk) 
The  material  is  first  of  all  "  opened  up  "  so  that  it  can  be  oxidized.  H 
this  takes  place,  we  do  not  yet  know.  We  can  imagine,  however,  t! 
the  oxygen  is  first  attached  to  the  "  opened  "  molecule,  which  is  tl 
destroyed.  We  know,  from  the  investigations  of  C.  Harries,*  that  cac 
chouc,  under  the  action  of  ozone,  goes  over  into  a  compound  rich 


^  H.  N.  Heinemann:  Pfluger's  Arch.  83,  44   (1901).     J.  Frentael  and  F.  Bfl 
ibid.  83,  477  (1901). 

»  Cf.  Lecture  V,  p.  101. 

»  C.  Harries:  Ber.  37,  2708  (1904);  ibid.  38,  1195  (1905). 
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oxygen,  the  so-called  ''  ozonide/'  which  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  perozid;- 
d  lievnlinaldehyde. 

O  :  C  (CH3)  .  CH2  .  CH2  .  CH  :  O 

n  I 

O o 

It  decomposes  into  Isevulinaldehyde,  Isevulic  acid,  and  hydrogen  peroxide, 
on  prolonged  boiling  with  water.  It  is  clear  that,  in  the  animal  organism, 
luch  an  energetic  action  of  oxygen  can  hardly  take  place  on  the  unaltered 
bod  materials,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  cell  might  so  change  the 
Food  as  to  make  it  more  susceptible  to  attack.  Such  a  conception  corre- 
iponds  more  nearly  to  the  actual  functions  of  the  cells.  It  consumes  the 
lubetances  which  it  needs  from  time  to  time;  it  must,  therefore,  have  a 
direct  influence  on  these  processes.  Under  normal  circumstances,  oxygen 
b  invariably  present.  The  cell,  i.e.,  its  protoplasm,  either  activates  the 
oxygen,  or  else  it  seizes  the  separate  food  materials  as  it  needs  them,  and 
offers  them  to  the  oxygen  for  oxidation.  At  any  rate,  the  decomposi- 
tions, which  have  been  observed  directly,  e.g.,  that  of  the  carbohydrates, 
may  be  traced  back  directly  to  cell-activity.  The  cell  is,  therefore,  able 
in  two  ways  to  regulate  exactly  its  requirements  of  energy:  by  the  activa- 
tion of  the  oxygen,  or  by  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  food  for 
combustion. 

We  have  intentionally  gone  into  this  matter  somewhat  in  detail,  in  order 
to  show  that  the  combustion  of  the  food  materials  in  the  tissues  is  not 
necessarily  such  a  simple  process  as  we  have  heretofore  assumed.  For 
these  reasons  it  is,  as  yet,  impossible  to  decide  whether  fats  are  normally 
converted  into  carbohydrates.  Such  a  conversion  is  hardly  probable.  It 
18  more  natural  to  imagine  a  direct  utilization  of  the  energy  in  fats  by  the 
animal  cell,  and  especially  by  the  muscle  cells. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  animals  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  whether  fats  are  converted  into  carbohydrates.  Before  discussing 
these  we  must  show  in  general  what  deductions  can  be  safely  drawn  from 
such  investigations. 

Investigations  on  the  formation  of  sugars  from  other  compounds  than 
carbohydrates,  and  especially  from  fats,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  carried  out 
in  one  of  two  ways.  We  can  make  the  animal  chosen  for  experiment  free 
from  glycogen,  by  fasting,  hard  work,  or  strychnine  convulsions,  and  then 
feed  it  the  compound  which  is  to  be  tested  as  a  glycogen-former.  By 
subsequently  determining  the  glycogen  content  of  the  whole  animal,  it  is 
possible  to  find  out  whether  any  glycogen  has  been  formed.  Only  in 
exceptional  cases,  however,  have  these  experimental  conditions  been  satis- 
fied. Rarely  was  it  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  animal  was  free  from 
^ycogen  at  the  real  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  such  a  source  of 
error  is  serious  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  glycogen  which  ^s  found 
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at  the  end  of  the  test.    Again,  the  methods  employed  in  determining  tto 
amount  of  glycogen  were  inaccurate  in  many  cases.    Finally,  the  experi- 
menters have  been  satisfied,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  estimating^^ 
the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  entirely  neglecting  that  which  miAt^^ 
be  retained  in  the  other  organs.    This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the  li^^^^. 
is  the  place  where  the  most  glycogen  is  formed.     We  do  not  know,  how 
ever,  how  the  animal  organism  behaves  when  it  has  been  deprived  of  i* 
carbohydrate  stores.     It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  sugar  will  first 
to  those  organs  which  need  it  the  most.    The  chief  objection  to  all 
experiments  is  always  that  the  ingested  compound  may  have  had 
indirect  effect,  i.e.,  when  we  add  fat,  to  determine  whether  fat  can  prodn^ 
glycogen,  and  we  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  find  that  this  causes  an  incr 
in  glycogen,  then  the  objection  can  be  raised  that  perhaps  the  fat,  whici    » 
itself  consumed,  has  acted  as  an  albumin-sparer,  so  that  the  glycogi^^n 
may  have  been  produced  from  albumin.    The  method  of  proof  is,  in  eve^ry 
case,  an  indirect  one,  and  this  makes  it  far  more  diflScult  to  arrive  at  tt^^^ 
correct  conclusion.     In  one  and  the  same  experiment,  the  formation  ^« 
sugar  may  be  traced  back  to  either  the  fats  or  albumins,  according  to  tBc^* 
point  of  view.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  method  of  carryina^S 
out  the  experiment.     In  this  case,  glucosuria  is  first  produced,  and  th^^^ 
the  influence  of  various  substances  on  the  elimination  of  sugar  is  studie^s^ 
Thanks  are  due  to  E.  Pfluger  *  for  critically  examining  all  of  the  invear^H 
gations  which  have  been  made  up  to  the  present  time  that  have  a::^f 
bearing  on  this  subject,  thereby  showing  with  great  clearness  that  tJ1i» 
whole  problem  is  still  in  a  very  uncertain  state. 

First  of  all,  glycerol  was  tested  with  reference  to  its  ability  to  prod\2e9 
sugar;  i.e.,  in  other  words,  the  problem  was  to  decide  whether  the  anixiii/ 
cell  is  capable  of  synthesizing  sugar  from  glycerol.     This  compound,  as  w$ 
have  already  seen  repeatedly,  is  related  to  sugar  in  its  composition.    W$ 
have  mentioned  the  hypothesis  that  glycerose  is  the  starting-point  in  tta 
formation  of  glycerol  by  the  plant  cell,  and  in  the  same  way  we  can  regard 
glycerose  as  resulting   from   glycerol  when   the  plants  convert  fat  into 
sugar.     Now  the  old  idea  that  only  the  plant  cells  are  capable  of  effecting 
synthesis,  has  long  since  been  set  aside.     We  know  that  the  animal  orpiir 
ism  is  also  able  to  build  up.     There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  sugiT 
could  not  be  formed  from  glycerol.     Of  the  many  experiments  which  halt 
been  performed  in  this  direction,  we  will  refer  to  those  of  Cremer'  ud 
Luthje.'    They  fed  dogs,  whose  pancreas  had  been  removed,  with  glyoenlf  ■ 
and  determined  the  increased  elimination  of  sugar  in  the  urine.    Ltttlql 

^  £.  F.  W.  PflQger:  Das  Glycogen  u.  8.  Beziehungen  z.  Zuckerkrankheit,  2d  «L  BoMi| 
If.  Hager,  (1905).     Cf.  E.  PflOger:  Pflager's  Arch.  103.  1  (1904). 

'  M.  Cremer:  Sitzber.  Gesel.  Morph.  u.  Physiol.  Munchen,  May  27,  1902. 
'  H.  LiJthje:  Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  79,  498  (1904);  80,  101  (1905). 
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^^daunistered  as  much  as  350  grams  per  day.  The  animal  under  ezperi- 
Kimt,  a  dog,  weighed  15  kilograms.  If,  in  accordance  with  common 
experience,  we  assume  that  this  animal  had  stored  up  11  grams  of  glycogen 
^^  kilogram  of  weight,  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  we  obtain,  as 
^  total  amount  of  glycogen  present,  165  grams,  corresponding  to  183 
KUrtis  sugar.  If  we  take  the  maximum  value,  40  grams  of  glycogen 
^  kilogram  weight,  we  have  600  grams  glycogen,  corresponding  to  664 
'^■Uiis  sugar.^  The  animal  under  experiment,  however,  excreted  1408.4 
^ins  sugar.  With  the  first  assumption,  1225  grams,  and  with  the 
''^^ond,  744  grams,  of  sugar  thus  remain  unaccounted  for.  The  ingested 
■^Ximin  and  glycerol  must  be  regarded  as  producing  this  sugar.  The 
^xnal  excreted  209.8  grams  nitrogen  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
^Jieriment.  LUthje  calculated  that,  at  most,  630  grams  of  sugar  could 
^Ve  been  produced  from  the  conversion  of  the  albumin.  This  leaves 
^trisiderable  sugar  still  unaccounted  for  unless  we  admit  that  it  came  from 
^^  glycerol.  Luthje's  experiment  is  the  only  one  which  really  proves 
^WLt  glycerol  can  be  converted  into  sugar.'  All  of  the  other  investigations, 
^mely,  those  which  showed  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  content  of  the 
Ver,  are  not  above  criticism.  The  discovery  that  the  animal  cell  is 
^pable  of  transforming  glycerol  into  sugar  is  another  connecting  link 
etween  the  animal  and  plant  cells.  We  must  not,  however,  deceive 
urselves  with  the  thought  that  the  conversion  of  glycerol  into  sugar  takes 
lace  in  normal  metabolism  to  any  considerable  extent.  We  know  it  is 
rue  that  fats,  before  being  absorbed,  are  more  or  less  disintegrated  into 
heir  components,  glycerol  and  fatty  acids.  We  also  know  that  neutral 
ats  are  formed  again  in  the  intestine.  A  small  amoAnt  of  free  fatty  acids 
emains,  and  likewise  some  glycerol.  There  is  but  very  little,  however. 
;t  might  be  possible  for  fat  to  undergo  combustion  without  previous 
lydrolysis,  and  the  glycerol  therein  converted  into  glucose  instead  of  being 
consumed  with  the  rest  of  the  fat  molecule.  The  amount  of  such  glycerol 
would  be  only  11  per  cent  of  the  neutral  fat,  and  this  is  relatively  little. 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  whether  the  fat  itself,  i.e.,  the  fatty 
acid  component  also,  can  go  over  into  sugar.  Direct  experiment  indicates 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Fat  itself  does  not  cause  any  increase  of  sugar 
in  the  urine,  even  in  the  most  severe  cases  of  diabetes.  E.  PflUger,  who 
has  recently  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  source  of  sugar  other  than  the 
carbohydrates  themselves  must  be  looked  for  in  bad  cases  of  glucosuria 
and  diabetes,  nevertheless  holds  to  the  opinion  that  fat  can  produce  sugar. 
He  explains  the  fact  that  fat  does  not  cause  any  increased  excretion  of 


'  E.  Pflilger  calculates  as  a  maximum  615  grams  sugar.    (See  Glycogen,  loe.  cii.  p.  537.) 
'  More   recently  Karl  GrQbe,  PlQger's  Arch.  118.  1  (1907),  has  shown  that  glycerol 

ifter  having  been  passed  through  the  liver  of  a  turtle  caused  an  increase  in  the 

gijoogen  content  of  this  organ. 
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^ugar  during  diabetes,  by  the  behavior  of  fat  materials  in  the  general 
metabolism.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  brought  forward  that  the  animal 
organism  does  not  regulate  its  consumption  of  energy  according  to  the 
quantity  of  food  administered;  that  is,  the  combustion  in  the  organism  can- 
not be  increased  beyond  certain  limits  by  the  amount  eaten.     The  amount 
of  energy  utilized  is  dependent  on  the  work  that  the  organs  have  to  do. 
This  regulates  the  amount  of  material  consumed.     If  more  food  is  eaten 
than  is  utilized,  the  excess  can  be  stored  up.     If  all  food  is  withheld  from 
an  animal,  it  will  live  largely  upon  its  store  of  fat.     An  appreciable  fall- 
ing off   in  metabolism  immediately  follows,  which  cannot   be  entirely 
recovered  simply  by  a  diet  of  fat.     This  may,  however,  be  accomplished 
if  a  little  albumin  is  added.     Voit  has  also  shown  that  fat  metabolism 
ceases  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  albumin  is  fed  to   an  animal.    It 
will  then  live  solely  at  the  expense  of  albumin.     This  observation  applies, 
strictly  speaking,  only  to  the  camivora.    The  omnivora  and  herbivora  are 
unable  to  handle  as  much  albumin  as  the  metabolism  requires.     They  con- 
sume carbohydrate  and  fat  in  proportion  as  the  albumin  alone  is  insuffi--.^ 
cient  to  fulfill  all  of  the  requirements.     The  quantities  of  carbohydrate  anc^ 
fat  changed  over  are  regulated  by  the  supply  of  albumin  at  hand.     "Tl^^ 
extent  of  albumin  metabolism  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  album^a=; 
presented;  while  fat  metabolism  is  independent  of  the  fat  supply."*    F****  _ 
changes  are  regulated  chiefly  by  the  supply  of  albumin,  and,  secondarii;^* 
the  amount  of  carbohydrates.     Every  excess  of  fat  is  deposited.    "^^Jn 
reason  that  a  diet  of  fat  does  not  cause  any  increased  elimination  of  su.  ^^^ 
in  a  diabetic  patient,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fat  consumed  canno%  go 
beyond  prescribed  limits.     By  feeding  fats  we  only  produce  an  accumvJa- 
tion  thereof.     The  formation  of  sugar  from  fat  is  regulated  exclusivelj' 
by  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the  cells  which  oxidize  fat  to  su^ar. 
In  order  to  trace  the  influence  of  fat  upon  the  elimination  of  sugar,  tier* 
remains  the  method  proposed  by  E.  Pfliiger.'     A  dog,  with  extirpated 
pancreas,  is  fed  exclusively  on  albumin.     If  the  eliminated  sugar  is  derired 
from  the  body  fat,  we  would  expect,  as  soon  as  the  animal  had  been  freed 
of  its  fat,  that  the  elimination  of  sugar  would  cease.     Pfliiger's  experi- 
ments in  this  direction  led  to  no  definite  conclusions,  for  his  animals  sD 
died  at  a  time  when  the  fat  supplies  were  about  exhausted. 

Now  what  is  the  origin  of  the  sugar  which  the  animals  in  the  experi* 
ments  of  Pfluger  and  others  always  eliminated,  even  when  all  carba- 
hydrates  were  withheld  from  them?     Luthje,  to  whom  much  credit  is  doB 
for  his  extensive  investigations  regarding  the  production  of  sugar  duiiog^ 
dial>etes,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  albumins  in  the  food  are  the  souroedEl 
the  sugar  in  such  experiments.     This  brings  us  to  the  relations  of  the  aftfr  ] 

»  E.  Pfliiger:  Glycogen,  loc,  ciL  p.  329. 

'  E.  Pfliiger:  Pfluger's  Arch.  108,  115  (1905). 
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to  the  carbohydrates.    Clinical  experience  has  long  since  decided 
that  albumin  will  produce  sugar  during  diabetes.     In  no  case,  however, 
11  the  proof  clear  and  free  from  criticism.     We  are  compelled  to  state 
that  at  present  we  know  nothing  definite  concerning  the  way  sugar  is 
fonned  from  albumin.    It  has  been  attempted  to  get  around  this  problem 
by  placing  especial  stress  upon  the  carbohydrate  groups  present  in  the 
proteins.    We  have,  however,  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  carbohydrate  groups  present  in  proteins  is  of  little  quanti- 
tative significance.    To  be  sure,  the  carbohydrate  content  of  the  different 
albumins  from  a  practical  standpoint  will  vary  greatly,  for  we  do  not 
feed  animals  with  "  pure  "  albumins,  but  albumin  in  the  form  of  meat, 
etc.    Even  then,  however,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  these  albuminous 
auhstances  may  contain  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of  carlx)hydrates,  this 
would  not  explain  the  appearance  of  the  large  amount.s  of  sugar  which  are 
eliminated  by  diabetics.     E.  Pflliger  himself  has  brought  forward  the  best 
prr»(  in  this  direction,  by  feeding  dogs  with  codfish,  which  is  practically 
free  from  glycogen  and  sugar.*    This  flesh  contains  0.55  per  cent  fat. 
The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  such  an  experiment: 


IWtod  or  Ttme, 
1905. 


1   Jw.  14-17      .    . 

]  iw.  31-Fcb.  15 
J  F«b.  l^Feb.  20 
f  Feb.  Jl-Feb.  26 
^  Feb.  r-Mar.  4 


No.  of 

Average 

Days 

Weijcht  of 

In  Each 

IbeDofc 

I¥rlod. 

in  Grams. 

4 

8580 

13 

8350 

16 

8300 

5 

8200 

6 

8150 

6 

7070 

Daily  In- 
take of 
NUroKen 
in  Granis. 


Daily  Kliml- 

nation  of 

Nitro^n  in 

Grams 


in  tlie 
Trim'. 


Daily 
Axvr- 
ui^  of 
Sufcar 
!  in 
in  t lie  Granw. 


Nitrocen 
Balance. 


D» 
N 


15.2 
27.9 
36.1 
36.8 
39.1 
8.8 


13.2 
24.6 
30.8 
31.1 
31.0 


4  2 
2.5 
4.1 
6  3 
6  3 


27.8 
55.9 
69.8 
71.2 
47.3 


2.2 
0.8 
1.2 
0.6 

1.8 


2  10 
2  27 
2  26 
2.29 
1.52 


16.2  I     4.5      35.5 


11.9      2.20 


Here  the  case  is  perfectly  clear.     The  question  to  decide  is:    Docs  the 

*"niijuited  sugar  ari.se  from  fat  or  from  albumin:  i.e.,  to  l>e  more  preci.se, 

^  the  amino  acids  in  the  albumin?     Only  these  two  cIilssos  of  food-stuffs 

^M  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  not  the  insignificant  amount  of  carlnv 

''.^^Irite  groups.      The  reverse  process,  the  production  of  amino  acids 

ffom  carbohydrates,  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  plants.     We  have  alrea<ly 

'•tome  acquainted  with  the  close  relations  existing  l)otween  glycert)8e  (jis 

•rfl  as  lactic  acid,  a  derivative  of  the  carlK)hydrates)  and  alanine,  serine, 

and  cysteine,  and  have  learned  incidentally  that  the  relations  between  the 

ocher  known  albumin  decomposition  products  to  the  carbohydrates  still 

fcmain  unknown.    The  plant  cells  could  hardly  l>e  considered  as  produc- 

ing  carbohydrates  from  albumin.    Conversely,  the  animal  cell  unqucs* 

£.  Pflugrr:  PflQser'a  Arch.  108,  p.  136.     >  a.  page  321. 
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tionably  does  not  synthesize  albumin  from  carbohyd  qb.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  reverse  process  may  not  take  place.  We  must  also  remem- 
ber that  the  proteins  contain  large  complexes,  the  nature  of  which  we  knon 
but  little.  It  is  possible  that  more  complicated  hydroxy-acids,  such  as  di- 
amino-tri-hydroxy-dodecoic  acid,*  are  present,  the  conversion  of  which 
into  carbohydrates  would  be  easy  to  understand.  At  all  events,  we  must 
admit  that  the  conversion  of  amino  acids  into  sugars  is  no  more  difficult  U 
imderstand  than  is  the  transformation  of  fatty  acids  into  carbohydrate^ 
and  conversely.  The  formation  of  sugar  from  amino  acids  is  connect^ 
with  the  question  as  to  what  becomes  of  the  carbon  of  the  amino  aci««i 
which  does  not  leave  the  organism  in  the  form  of  urea.  When  the  fuc;:::; 
tion  of  these  nitrogen-free  carbon  chains  is  explained,  the  problem  of  1^ 
sugar  formation  of  sugar  from  albumin  will  be  less  difficult  to  solve.  IT^ 
is  the  vital  point  of  the  whole  question,  and  from  this  standpoint  the  wk^c 
subject  must  be  considered. 

We  might  think  that  feeding  amino  acids  alone  would  show,  in  the  fiac 
place,  whether  they  have  any  effect  upon  the  formation  of  glycogen;  a^ 
secondly,  whether  they  effect  the  elimination  of  sugar.  Such  experimer^ 
have,  in  fact,  been  made.  Alanine  and  leucine,  on  account  of  their  havijsi 
respectively  three  and  six  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule,  seemed  especia^B 
suited  for  the  experiment,  although  the  latter  has  a  methyl  side  chaS 
It  is  well  known  that  normal  carbon  chains  of  the  carbohydrates  can  eaa:S 
go  over  into  branching  chains, — for  example,  in  the  formation  of  sacchariiC3 
and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  imagine  the  possibility  of  the  revc:^ 
process  taking  place  in  the  transformation  of  leucine  into  a  sugar.  TT^J 
experiments  which  have  been  performed  in  this  direction  are  very  c^^^i 
tradictory,  and  have  led  to  no  positive  conclusions,'  although  apparermtl, 
the  feeding  of  individual  amino  acids,  in  particular  leucine  and  alanLse 
does  not  cause  any  accumulation  of  glycogen. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  preclude  the  possibility  of  sugars  h&ng 
produced  from  amino  acids.     We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  disintegration 
of  the  amino  acids  from  a  protein  proceeds  in  its  intermediate  stages  in  » 
different  manner  from  that  which  takes  place  when  we  feed  large  amounto 
of  the  individual  amino  acids,  as  such,  to  the  organism.     We  know  veiy 
little  as  yet  about  the  intermediate  disintegration  of  albumin,  and  M 
unable  to  state  whether  the  amino  acids,  as  such,  are  set  free,  or  whether 
the  disintegration  of  the  proteins  does  not  take  place  after  the  removil 

»  E.  Fischer  and  E.  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  640  (1904). 

'  Cf .  E.  Pfliiger's  criticism  (Glycogen,  loc,  cit.).  R.  Cohn,  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  28, 211 
(1899),  found  that  feeding  rabbits  with  leucine  caused  an  increase  of  over  400  per  cent  at 
glycogen,  whereas  O.  Simon,  ibid.  35,  315  (1902),  found  no  glycogen  formation  to  tab 
place.  Grtibe  (Pflager's  Arch.  118,1  (1907) )  also  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  expen- 
ments  with  the  livers  of  turtles,  that  leucine  and  alanine  did  not  increase  the  glycopft 
content. 
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^  the  amino  groups  and  oxidation.  We  should  undoubtedly  be  making  a 
S^^^fki  mistake  if  we  were  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  all  such  compounds 
Are  decomposed  in  the  same  way,  merely  because  in  mammals  the  greater 
|>*rt  of  the  nitrogen  from  ingested  protein,  amino  acids,  and  polypeptides 
appears  in  the  urine.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  formation  of  urea 
represents  only  one  phase  in  the  disintegration  of  the  amino  acids.  It 
^<ertainly  does  not  explain  the  intermediate  albumin  metabolism. 

The  formation  of  sugar  from  amino  acids  has  l>een  regarded  as  a  safe 
ronrlusion  on  account  of  the  fact  that  these  acids  are  closely  related  to 
.be  fatty  acids,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  make  such  a 
ftluirp  distinction  between  the  formation  of  sugar  from  fats  and  from  albu- 
min.   On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  the  amino  acids 
which  have  l)een  studied  are  derivatives  of  the  lower  fatty  acids.     If  we 
aflsume  that  the  amino  groups  are  removed  from  the  amino  acids  while  they 
are  in  the  tissues,  thus  forming  fatty  acids,  it  would  be  expected  that  an 
accumulation  of  glycogen  would  result  on  feeding  animals  with  the  fatty 
acids  in  question.      L.  Schwarz  ^  has  carried  out  such  experiments,  and 
found  that  the  fatty  acids  administered  did  cause  an  increase   in  the 
acetone  bo<iies  eliminated,  but  not  in  the  sugars. 

Emlnlen  and  Salomon'  have  recently  investigated  the  influence  of 
indi>idual  amino  acids  (alanine,  glycocoll)  of  asparagine  and  of  lactic 
icid  on  the  elimination  of  sugar  in  dogs  whose  pancreas  had  been  removed. 
They  found  that  an  increase  resulted.  It  is  possible  that  the  sugar  was 
formed,  in  this  case,  from  the  alx)ve  compounds,  and  that  this  kind  of 
cxp^ment  is  more  suitable  for  establishing  the  formation  of  sugar  than 
^be  method  of  studying  the  glycogen  formation.  It  is  certain  that  sugar 
^  be  formed  from  albumin  or  its  amino  acicb  only  in  proportion  as  supar 
*tieeded  by  the  organism.  Further  experiments  will  be  necessary  to  deter- 
J*^  whether  the  administered  amino  acids  have  acted  in  a  direct  or 
*<lim:t  manner. 

The  experiments  with  the  amino  acids  themselves,  therefore,  are  not 
•■.^such  as  lead  to  definite  conclusions.  We  are  thus  brought  back  to 
^  former  question:  Is  sugar  produced  from  albumin  itself?  Claude 
"^'DArd  made  experiments  on  the  formation  of  glycogen  after  feeding 
*^niin.  He  showed  that  a  dog,  which  had  been  fed  for  months  only  cm 
^fctt,  contained  large  amounts  of  glycogen  in  its  liver.  He  also  raised 
IfHDiggots  upon  boiled  egg-albumin  or  extracted  meat,  and  found  large 
*flJounts  of  glycogen."  E.  KUlz  *  repeated  these  Ltst  experiments.  He 
divided  72  fresh   eggs   of   Afusca  votnitoria  into  two  e<]ual  groups,  and 


'  L  Sefawmn:  Arch.  kUn.  Med.  76  (1903). 

<  G.  Embden  uid  H.  Salomon:  HofmeiBter's  Beitr.  6,  63  (1004);  Omf.  6,  507  (1904). 

*  C  Bernard:  Lemons  sur  le  Diabdte,  p.  464  (1877). 

•  £.  Kub:  Pfluger't  Aroh.  24,  71  (1881). 
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immediately  determined  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  one  of  these,  while 
the  remainder  were  cultivated  upon  the  albumin  from  hens'  eggs.  He 
could  not  observe  any  formation  of  glycogen  in  this  case,  although  positive 
results  were  obtained  when  the  maggots  were  nourished  with  meat.  These 
experiments  do  not  furnish  a  direct  proof  that  sugar  is  formed  from  albu- 
min. We  know  now  that  neither  the  albumin  from  hens'  eggs  nor  from 
meat  is  free  from  sugar.  It  is  possible  that  the  glycogen  produced  by  the 
maggots  results  from  the  sugar  in  the  food.  Numerous  feeding  experi- 
ments with  animals  fed  exclusively  on  albumin  in  the  form  of  meat,  etc., 
have,  without  exception,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  glycogen  is  produced 
from  albumin.*  It  would  take  too  long  to  dwell  upon  all  of  these  experi- 
ments. Many  of  them  can  be  thrown  out  because  there  was  sufficient  car- 
bohydrate present  in  the  food  to  account  for  the  glycogen  found.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  it  was  not  shown  that  the  animals  under- 
going experiment  contained  no  glycogen  at  the  beginning  of  the  test. 
Finally,  we  must  add  that  improvements  in  the  methods  of  estimating 
glycogen  have  shown  the  unreliability  of  values  formerly  obtained.  Thus, 
8.5  grams  of  glycogen  was  assumed  as  an  average  content  per  kilogram 
weight  of  a  dog.  Pfluger  increased  this  value  to  11  grams,  while  to-day 
we  regard  41  grams  as  more  nearly  correct. 

It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  compare  the  two  series  of  experiments  of 
E.  Pfluger  and  H.  Liithje,'  which  are  free  from  criticism.  We  have  already 
given  Pfltiger's  figures,  and  will  add  merely  that  he  in  one  experiment, 
for  example,  found  the  following  balance: 

Total  sugar  formed 3097 . 1  grams 

Explainable  as  residual  glycogen 422  3  grama 

Sugar  formed  from  other  sou poes 2674.8  grams 

This  result  corresponds  with  that  of  Luthje,  and  proves  positively  that 
sugar  must  have  been  formed  from  some  other  source  than  carbohydrates. 
Luthje  also  fed  casein  to  a  dog  whose  pancreas  had  been  removed.  The 
animal  weighed  5.8  kilograms.  It  eliminated  1176.7  grams  of  sugar 
between  October  2  and  November  24.  E.  Pfluger '  subtracts  650.6  grams 
from  this  as  being  due  to  sugar  present  in  the  food  and  from  the  glycogen 
originally  present  in  the  body.  It  must  be  said  that  this  value  subtracted 
by  Pfluger  is,  if  anything,  too  high  rather  than  too  low.*    Thus,  at  least, 

*  Cf.  E.  Pfliiger:  Glycogen,  loc.  cit.  p.  240,  etc. 

'  11.  Luthje:  he,  cit.  Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  79.  4909  (1904).  PflOger's  Aroh.  10e» 
160  (1904). 

»  E.  Pfliiger:  Pfliiger's  Arch.  106,  168  (1904). 

*  E.  Pfluger  calculates  109  grams  sugar  from  328  grams  of  serum-albumin,  bMqg 
this  on  the  values  obtained  from  mucin  by  F.  Miiller.  Serum-albumin  and  Kmin- 
globulin  contain,  at  the  most,  2  per  cent  sugar.  If  we  take  out  7  grama  sugar  as  dot 
to  the  serum-albumin,  we  would  undoubtedly  be  placing  the  sugar  value  too  high 
rather  than  too  low.     Lilthje  administered  4100  cubic  centimeters  serum.     Since  1000 


J 
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526  grains  of  sugar  remain  unaccounted  for.  Luthje  assumes  that  this 
means  that  albumin  forms  sugar.  This  assumption  of  Luthje  corresponds 
to  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of  nitrogen,  and  likewise  that  of  sugar, 
increases  uniformly  when  the  administration  of  albumin  is  increased. 
The  ratio  of  the  sugar  (dextrose)  eliminated  to  that  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 

urine  is  usually  designated  by  the  symbol  —  . 

This  ratio  is  assumed  to  have  a  constant  value,  namely,  2 . 8.^  E.  PflUger 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  value  is  not  as  constant  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  that  ver>^  appreciable  deviations  may  arise.  Thus,  in  some 
of  his  experiments,  Pfl tiger  found  the  value  to  be  less  than  1,  and  in 
other  cases  it  rose  as  high  as  14.6.  Furthermore,  it  must  l>e  remcmliered 
that  every  increase  in  the  amount  of  albumin  administered  results  in  the 
SAving  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  fat  and  carbohydrate.  Every  addi- 
tion of  albumin  lessens  the  extent  to  which  carbohydrates  are  oxidized. 
N''>w  diabetics,  as  well  as  animals  afflicted  with  glucosuria,  have  not  lost  all 
of  their  ability  to  consume  sugar.  Some  work  is  pcrfornicil  in  lx)th  cixscs 
mX  the  expense  of  energy  present  in  sugar.  If  now  albumin  \ye  fed  in  large 
amounts,  this  can  be  burned  up  in  place  of  the  carlK)hy(lrates  formerly 
required.  The  result  of  this  will  be  that  more  uncon-sumed  sugar  cirou- 
Ia*««  in  the  blood,  and  is,  therefore,  eliminated.  This  also  would  accoimt 
for  the  parallel  elimination  of  sugar  and  of  nitrogen.' 

If  wc  consider  all  that  we  know  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  sugar 
fr»>m  i«uli8tances  other  than  carbohydrates,  we  arrive  at  the  oonchision  that 
it  L«  at  present  impossible  to  decide  whether  fats  or  proteins  must  l>e  drawn 
Vfjon  as  a  further  source  of  supply.  We  know  merely  that  sugar  ran  be 
prr-'iure*!  from  one  of  these  two  classes  of  compounds.  From  a  choniical 
ftAZidpoint.  the  transformation  of  fatty  aoi<ls  into  sugar  is  just  as  rom- 
plicated  as  is  that  from  the  amino  acids;  yes.  we  may  say.  that  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  oxyamino  acids  into  carlwhydrates  is  ea.'^ier  to  understand, 
because  glucosamine  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  intermediate  l>etween 
the  two  latter  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forgot  that  a  very 
iarce  part  of  the  albumin  molecule  is  composed  of  simple  amino  acids. 

The  question  as  to  whether  sugar  is  produced  from  fats  or  from  albumins 
0  probably  an  unnecessary  one.  We  can  see  no  particular  rojison  why 
t^fth  should  not  be  utilized  in  this  way,  according  to  the  conditions.  Such 
rumption  would  explain  the  observed  irregularities,  and  enable  us  to 


luxierstand  why  the  quotient  —  should  at  one  time  be  less  than  1.  and 


I 


•PTum  would  not  have  over  1.5  gramfl  Au^ar  in  a  irw*  fonn.  4100  cubic  ccnti« 

must  fODtJun  lets  than  6. 15  grams. 
•  r>.  Minkowski:  Arch.  ezp.  Path.  Pharm.  31,  K.'>  ami  97  (ISit'J). 
'  E.  Pfiiicer:  Glycogen,  loc.  cU.  p.  325.    (f .  also  Lecture  I»  pp.  6  and  7. 
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again  more  than  2.8.  There  is  apparently  no  reason  why  we  shoa 
say  that  either  the  fats  or  albumins  do  not  produce  sugar;  and  when  ^ 
find  one  author  regards  fats,  and  another  albumin,  as  the  sole  produ« 
of  sugar  other  than  carbohydrates,  it  only  means  that  there  is  no  dir^ 
proof  of  a  formation  of  sugar  from  either  one  of  these  substances,  k 
there  is  merely  an  indirect  proof  of  their  influence.  Too  much  depen 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  results.  Whether  sugar  is  formed  nonn^ 
from  fat  or  albumin  has  not  been  proved  by  any  of  the  experiments, 
is  possible  that  the  organism  of  the  diabetic  and  that  of  the  dog  8u£Feri 
from  glucosuria,  may  behave  in  entirely  different  wajrs. 

We  must  consider  the  possibility  that  the  glucosuria  produced  1 
different  causes  may  have  different  effects.  We  do  not  know  the  oi]g»J 
in  which  the  transformation  of  albumin  or  fat  into  sugar  takes  pla^ 
This  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  the  process  is  carried  on  C 
both  substances  in  the  same  place,  nor  that  the  transformation  of  (^i 
material  is  more  affected  than  another  in  any  given  case  of  glucoeuri 
An  observation  of  G.  Rosenfeld  *  may  have  a  bearing  on  this  subject.  I 
caused  a  dog  weighing  between  3  and  5  kilograms  to  fast  for  five  daj; 
and  then  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  injected  2  or  3  grams  of  phloridsi 
Carbohydrates  were  fed  to  the  dog  at  the  same  time.  The  dog  was  kill< 
on  the  eighth  day.  The  liver  showed  no  indication  of  fat  infiltration.  I 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  carbohydrate  in  the  food,  but  fat,  or  nothini 
at  all,  is  fed,  a  decidedly  fatty  liver  is  obtained.  While  the  amount  of  & 
in  the  liver  of  a  fasting  dog  is  about  10  per  cent  of  the  dry  substance,  tin 
livers  of  animals  used  for  the  last  experiment  have  shown  from  25  to  76 
per  cent  of  fat.  The  glycogen  had  shrunk  to  small  proportions.  Thi 
fatty  liver  disappeared  two  days  after  the  injection  of  the  phloridaB. 
In  these  cases,  as  was  shown  by  microscopic  examination,  the  W 
was  not  deposited  in  the  connective  tissues,  but  directly  in  the  liv«i 
cells.  Here  it  is  a  transference  of  fat  from  other  organs  of  the  body,  H 
was  shown  by  Rosenfeld,  and  not  a  transformation  of  glucose  or  albumin 
into  fat. 

It  is  possible  that  this  phenomenon  has  some  connection  with  the  cdf 
version  of  fat  into  sugar,  although  it  need  not  apply  to  glucosuria  due  tfl 
other  causes.  No  fatty  liver  results,  for  example,  in  glucosuria  caused  b} 
extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  It,  therefore,  appears,  a  priori,  wrong,  to plid 
the  various  forms  of  glucosuria  and  diabetes  upon  the  same  basis,  simpl] 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  in  common  the  predominating  symptom  d 
glucohemia  and  the  resulting  glucosuria.  The  widely  different  causes  0 
the  different  kinds  of  glucohemia  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized.  It  i 
possible  that  a  study  of  an  individual  case  in  different  directions,  rathi 


»  G.  Rosenfeld:  Verb.  Kong,  innere  Med.  359  (1893). 
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feDowing  sdely  the  dimination  of  sugar,  would  more  likdy  lead  to 
rtbn  of  the  problem.* 

thii  oonneetion,  the  question  arises  whether  all  carbohydrates  are 
to  form  glycogen.  We  have  already  seen  that  glucose  and  fruo- 
ue  i^ycogen-formers.  We  also  know  that  milk-sugar  and  cane- 
'  on  being  introduced  into  the  blood,  are  eliminated  unchanged  in 
rine.  Cane-sugar  is  normally  disintegrated  in  the  intestine.  The 
Dtts  of  milk-sugar  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  presence  of  lactase, 
Weinland  •  has  shown.  Glycogen  does  not  seem  to  be  formed  from 
m.*  There  is  a  large  amount  of  uncertainty  concerning  these  ex- 
snta  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  compound  which  causes  an  accu- 
ion  of  glycogen,  need  not  necessarily  itself  participate  in  its  pro- 
0.  The  combustion  of  the  substance  may  indirectly  shield,  for 
lie,  glucose  from  oxidation,  thus  causing  deposition  of  glycogen, 
igh  this  objection  may  seem  uncalled  for,  there  is  much  in  its 
Perhaps  only  those  sugars  are  glycogen-formers  which  are  capable 
Dg  over  into  glucose;  for  grape-sugar  is,  probably,  the  only  building 
ial  of  glycogen.  All  of  those  compounds  which  can  be  changed 
,  must  be  looked  upon  as  producers  of  glycogen, 
now  reach  the  problem  as  to  the  relations  of  albumins  to  fats.  Is 
in  converted  into  fat?  There  is,  a  priori,  no  reason  why  such  a 
5  should  be  impossible.  We  know  that  the  nitrogen  in  urea  only 
\  with  it  a  part  of  the  carbon  present  in  the  albumin,  while  the  larger 
f  the  carbon  in  albumin  is  transformed  in  the  body  in  some  other 
It  is  conceivable  that  these  other  carbon  chains  may  be  deposited 
form  of  fat  under  certain  Conditions,  in  which  case  a  direct  fat 
olation  might  result  from  a  diet  of  albumin.  The  assumption  of 
rmation  of  fats  from  albumin  would  be  of  considerable  value  with 
ice  to  the  prociuction  of  sugar  from  albumin  or  fat,  for  those  inter- 
tc  compounds  which  lead  to  the  synthesis  of  fat  from  albumin  may 
;  closely  related  to  the  formation  of  sugar.  We  should,  as  a  rule,  l>e 
cautious  in  assuming  such  complicated  changes,  especially  in  view 
rapid  progress  of  albumin  metabolism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old 
hich  was  so  long  placed  on  the  animal  cell  as  not  being  in  any  man- 
pahle  of  effecting  a  synthesis,  will  gradually  have  to  be  withdrawn. 
xirable,  therefore,  to  establish  more  proof  from  other  points  of  view. 


i  nij^t  expect  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  following  the  rpdpiratory  ezchaoge. 

DAtely  there  are  no  con\nncing  inveittigations  at  hand.     C^.  E.  Pfliiger:  Pfliiger't 

m,  473  ri905);  MagnuB  Le\'y:  Z.  klin.  Mod.  56,  83  (1905). 

^oit:  Deut.  Areh.  kUn.  Med.  58,  523  (1897). 

retalADd:  Z.  Biol.  88,  16  and  600  (1899);  40,  386  (1900).     a.  aUo  R.  H.  A. 

:  J.  Pbyiiol.  84,  93  (1906). 

mOcowbIu:  Z.  med.  Wibs.  11  (1893).     Z.  phyBiol.  Chcm.  88,  393  (1901 ). 
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The  conversion  of  albumin  into  fat  was  for  a  long  time  looked  upoi 
an  established  fact,  albumin  being  even  considered  as  the  main  source 
the  body  fat.  This  conception  originated  with  Voit  and  Pettenkof 
as  an  outcome  of  their  experiments  on  metabolism.  Since  the  time  wl 
E.  Pfluger'  critically  examined  the  values  given  by  the  above  auth< 
the  belief  in  the  production  of  fat  from  albumin  has  been  more  and  m 
doubted,  this  being  especially  true  since  many  observations,  undertal 
in  order  to  show  such  effects,  have  indicated  that  the  above  conclusii 
were  erroneous.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  fed  dogs  with  meat  as  frefe 
possible  from  fat.  They  found  all  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  ingested  albuj 
present  in  the  excretions,  but  only  a  part  of  the  carbon.  It  was  nai\ 
to  conclude  from  this,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  that  the  portion 
carbon  which  did  not  leave  the  organism  in  combination  with  the  niti 
gen,  was  utilized  for  the  production  of  fat.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  reacfc 
this  conclusion  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  assumed  1  :  3.68  to  betl 
relation  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  meat  free  from  fat.  Pfl  tiger,  after  alld 
ing  for  glycogen,  reduces  this  value  to  3 .  22,  while  Rubner  places  it  at  3.2 
If  we  apply  these  changed  values  to  the  results  of  Pettenkofer  and  Vw 
we  find  that  the  assumption  that  fat  is  produced  from  albumin  no  long 
has  any  support. 

M.  Kumagawa  •  has  recently  tried  to  solve  the  problem  in  the  followii 
manner.  He  caused  two  dogs  from  the  same  litter  to  fast  for  24  daj 
One  of  the  animals  was  then  killed  and  analyzed.  The  second  dog  1 
quite  a  long  period  was  fed  a  liberal  supply  of  horse  meat  (49  kilograi 
in  49  days).  The  body  weight  rose  from  6.08  to  10  kilograms.  T 
fat  content  of  this  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  mi 
have  been  about  120  grams.  The  other  dog  contained  this  amoui 
The  animal  under  experiment  showed  1087.7  grams  of  fat  on  being  kille 
The  meat  fed  to  this  dog,  however,  contained  356  gra'ms  of  glycogen  ai 
1084  grams  of  fat.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the  food,  therefore,  would  < 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  this  increase. 

Although  we  must  admit  that  no  satisfactory  proof  has  been  obtaim 
by  experiments  on  metabolism  as  regards  the  transformation  of  albumi 
into  fat,  we  must  not  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  results  merd 
give  us  a  rough  idea  of  the  whole  interchange  of  material,  but  never  tl 
finer  details  of  cell  activity.  It  is  still  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  sudi 
small  portion  of  the  carbon  in  albumin  should  leave  the  organism  in  ooi 

»  M.  Pettenkofer  and  C.  Voit:  Ann.  Supp.  67,  361  (1862).  C.  Voit:  Z.  Biol.  5, 1 
(1869);  6,  371  (1870);  7,  433  (1871).  Handbuch  der  Physiologie  des  G««a 
stoffwechscls  und  der  Fortpflanzung,  Leipsic,  1881.  Ueber  die  Ureachen  der  fi 
ablagerung  im  TierkOrper,  Munich,  1883. 

»  E.  Pfliiger:  Pfluger's  Arch.  60,98  (330  and  396)  (1891);  61,229  (1892);  6| 
(1892);  68,  176  (1897);   77,  521  (1899). 

>  M.  Kumagawa:  Ck>mmunication  from  the  University  of  Toldo  (1890). 
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buAtioQ  with  the  rdatively  large  amount  of  nitrogen.    This  must  certainly 
p»eBi  some  deep  significance.    Let  us  consider  leucine: 

CHsv 

;CH .  CH2  .  CH  .  (NH2)C00H, 
CHs^ 
ttdurea: 

/NH, 

C-0 

^NHa 

The  nitrogen  umted  to  C  —  O  in  the  latter  compound,  is  derived  from 
ttn  nM)Iecule8  of  monoamino  acid.  What  becomes  of  all  of  the  rest  of 
the  cirf)on  chain?  We  know  nothing  about  this  nitrogen-free  residue  of 
the  amino  acids.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  immediately  consumed.  This 
h«  never  been  satisfactorily  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  under- 
■Usd  the  fact  that  nitrogen  leaves  the  organism  in  the  form  of  urea,  from 
^standpoint  that  the  organism  has  utilized  the  energy  of  the  albumin 
U)thefiiUest  possible  extent.  An  elimination  of  carlK)n  chains  containing 
Wmfjen  would  indicate  an  incomplete  combustion  of  available  material. 
The  fact  that  the  disintegration  of  the  albumin  in  this  manner  is  a  very 
tawmicai  one, — a  loss  of  energy  alwa3rs  occurs  in  the  urea  itself, — does  not 
permit  us  to  form  any  opinion  regarding  the  utilization  of  the  remainder 
•'the  carbon.  We  call  attention  to  these  relations,  because  the  whole 
<pHtioii  of  the  relation  of  albumins  to  fats  and  carbohydrates  is  dependent 
^Ktt  this,  and  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  assumption  of  the 
Aomio  being  rapidly  consumed  in  toto,  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by 
theficta. 

Lk  us  consider  those  investigations  and  observations  which  are  held 

teprove  that  fat  may  be  produced  from  albumin.     We  must  state,  at  the 

•«t.  that  a  large  number  of  such  investigations  are  worthless,  owing  to 

4e  fact  that  the  methods  employed  for  estimating  the  fat  do  not  give 

^idea  as  to  the  actual  fat  content  of  any  individual  organ.     The  fat 

ii the  organs  is  evidently  present  in  different  forms.     A  part  of  this  may 

•■ihr  be  extracted  by  ether.     If  we  examine  a  piece  of  tissue  which  has 

^  freed  of  fat  in  this  manner,  we  obtain  the  impression  that  all  of  the 

k  has  been  removed.     This  is,  however,  not  the  case;  for  if  we  digest  the 

tlidiie  with  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  or  boil  it  ^^Hth  2  per  cent  hydro- 

4faric  acid,  we  can  extract  some  more  fat  with  ether.     Instead  of  using 

^  tto*  for  extraction  purposes,  it  has  been  recommended  to  employ  alcohol 

%(f  chloroform  alternately.^    The  fact  that  the  fat  is  not  entirely  extracted 

'  r  Dormeyer:  PflOger't  Areh.  66,90  (1897).  J.  Nerkin^:  <bui.  73,  172  (189.S); 
I,  n>  aWl).  O.  Frank:  Z.  Biol.  36,549  (1897).  K.  Voit:  161V/.  36,  555  (1898). 
:  Bofdmnow:   PflOger'a  Ansh.  86,  389  (1897).    G.  Hownfeld:  Z.  in.  Med.  38  (1900). 
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by  the  ether,  is  partly  because  some  of  the  fat  is  inclosed  in  the 
while  another  portion  is  undoubtedly  present  in  combination  with 
substances.     In  many  of  the  investigations  /  dealing  with  this  pro 
this  latter  fact  has  not  been  suflSciently  taken  into  consideration  i 
estimation  of  the  total  fat  present. 

The  old  observation  of  the  formation  of  grave-wax,  or  adipocere 
been  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  production  of  fats  from  albu 
By  this  process  we  understand  the  production  of  a  wax-like  mass  fr 
corpse.  The  albumin  disappears  little  by  little  from  the  muscles,  ax 
takes  its  place.  This  characteristic  change  is  especially  noticeable  in  i 
burying-places,  where  a  slow  decomposition  proceeds  in  the  presence 
minimum  supply  of  oxygen.  By  carefully  following  this  process, 
especially  by  direct  experiments,  it  has  been  proved  that  there  is  no 
conversion  of  albumin  into  fat,  but  that  the  fat  already  present  h 
body  is  responsible  for  the  production  of  adipocere.  This  is  mainl} 
to  the  fat  present  already  in  a  given  locality,  and  to  such  infiltrated ; 
masses  as  may  be  deposited  there  by  the  water.  Moreover,  if  it  had 
proved  that  the  fat  arose  from  albumin  in  this  process,  it  would  po 
no  bearing  on  the  production  of  fat  from  albumin  in  the  living  ai 
organism.  It  would  be  conceivable  that  lower  organisms,  such  as  bad 
etc.,  are  capable  of  effecting  such  conversions.  The  formation  of  fat 
albumin  during  the  ripening  of  cheese,  for  example,  is  attributed  t< 
interaction  of  fungi.' 

Hoffmann,'  however,  has  carried  out  a  notable  investigation,  whi 
considered  a  proof  of  the  transformation  of  albumin  into  fat.  He  coll 
the  eggs  of  flies,  and  determined  the  amount  of  fat  present  in  a  numl 
them,  while  the  others  were  cultivated  upon  defebrinated  blood, 
contained  0 .  032  per  cent  of  fat,  and  the  fly-eggs  4 . 9  per  cent.  The  ma 
cultivated  upon  the  blood  finally  showed  at  least  10  times  as  much  i 
was  present  in  the  eggs  and  blood.  Two  objections  can  be  raised,  f 
the  first  place,  the  method  used  for  estimating  the  fat  is  not  en 
above  criticism,  while,  in  the  second  place,  this  conversion  of  albumin 
fat  may  have  been  brought  about  by  means  of  bacteria,  which  deve! 
rapidly  in  the  blood.     O.  Frank,*  who  repeated  the  experiment,  using  i 


'  Cf.  J.  Kratter:  Z.  Biol.  16,  455  (1880).  Erraan:  Vierteljahresschrift  g 
Med.  37,  51  (1882).  E.  Salkowski:  Fe8t«»chrift  fiir  Virchow's  Jubil^um,  p.  23  ( 
K.  B.  Lehraann:  Sitzber.  physikal.  med.  Gesel.  \Viirzbui*g  (1888).  E.  Voit:  S 
Gesel.  Morph.  und  Physiol.  Miinchen,  4,  50  (1888).  F.  Kraus:  Arch.  exp. 
Phamiak.  22,  174  (1887). 

'  K.  Windisch:  Arboiten  aus  dom  Kaiserl.  Gesundheitsamte,  17  (1900 
Jacobfithal:  PfluRcr's  Arch.  54,  584  (1893). 

*  F.  Ilofmann:  Z.  Biol.  8,  153  (1872). 

*  O.  Frank:  loc.  cU,  Z.  Biol.  36.  549  (1897). 
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^eb  had  been  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  fat,  could  not  obtain  any 
^finite  restilts.  The  fat  formed  may  very  easily  have  been  derived  from 
l^^  fat  of  the  meat.  These  experiments  also  are  not  suitable  to  establish 
^e  fact  that  fat  is  produced  from  albumin. 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fat  contents  of  the  secretions, 
t»Qrte  of  the  lacteal  and  sebaceous  glands,  have  repeatedly  been  referred 
^  albumin  as  their  source.  Direct  experiments  do  not  confirm  this 
laviimption.  It  is  also  difficult  to  decide  this  question,  owing  to  the  fact 
hmi  tbe  animal  organism  has  stores  of  fat  at  its  disposal,  and  is  not  dcpend- 
fiat  on  the  fat  in  the  food.  Moreover,  the  conversion  of  carlK)hydratcs 
into  fat  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Now  we  happen  to  know  of  a  number  of  processes  in  which  organs, 
ttrntaining,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  hardly  any  fat  at  all,  are  sudilenly 
permeated  with  it.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  liver. 
We  have  already  met  with  an  infiltration  of  fat  in  this  organ.  We  have 
m,  that,  as  the  glycogen  disappears  after  glucosuria  has  l)een  brought 
ihout  by  phloridzin,  fat  will  take  its  place,  provided,  of  course,  that  no 
cvfaobydrates  are  present  in  the  food.  We  have  here  a  physiological 
bfitration  of  fat.  It  is  especially  notcwortfiy  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
inppears  again  on  discontinuing  the  poisoning  by  phloridzin.  Normal 
i^  ccUs,  capable  of  performing  their  fimctions,  will  remain. 

We  know  of  a  large  number  of  poLsons,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic, 

Wimony,  chloroform,   alcohol,   English  oil  of  pennyroyal,   etc.,   all   of 

vUehare  capable  of  causing  a  local  accumulation  of  fat.    Finally,  pathol- 

•lirti  are  well  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  a  "  fatty  degeneration/' 

vhieh follows  various  disease  processes  (influence  of  toxins,  etc.).     We  can 

'■y  easily  imagine  that  the  appearance  of  acute  accumulations  of  fat  in 

iheei  where  we  would  hardly  expect  to  find  any,  would  lead  to  the  con- 

iiioa  that  some  sulwtance  had  been  changed  into  fat  at  that  place.     .\s 

*•  body  cells  are  generally  composed  of  albumin,  it  seemed  to  prove  that  a 

terformation  of  albumin  into  fat  had  taken  place.     This  concept i<Mi  re- 

I  ^iatitoT  a  long  time  undisputed,  until  it  was  shown  both  macroscopically 

M mieroecopically,  that  this  fat  could  have  no  connection  with  the  true 

feeootent  of  an  organ.     A  tissue  apparently  free  from  fat  may  yet  contain 

t  much  as  20  per  cent,  and  an  organ  seemingly  laden  with  fat  may 

ttoally  possess  less  than  an  apparently  fat-free  tissue.     It  was  necessar}' 

fcc  to  trace  the  formation  of  fat  by  exact  q\iantitative  methtxLs.     A 

tot  advance  was  also  made  in  the  discovery  that  it  wjls  not  sufficient 

k  determine  the  fat  content  of  any  specific  orpan,  but  that  the  amount 

ifCat  in  the  entire  animal  must  be  taken  into  consideration.     We  can  pass 

ter  the  earlier  experiments  in  this  direction,  which  were  character! ze<l 

r  questionable  methods  for  estimating  the  fat,  and  confine  ourselves  to 

m  more  recent  work. 
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Athanasiu  ^  determined  the  fat  content  of  124  frogs.  He  then  poisoo 
a  like  number  of  animals  with  phosphorus,  and  again  estimated  the  amoi: 
of  fat  in  the  entire  collection.  He  found  no  increase  in  the  total  quanti 
of  fat.     Taylor,'  in  fact,  observed  an  actual  decrease. 

Experiments  with  mice  gave  the  same  results,'  whereas  control  anima 
which  were  fed  in  the  same  manner,  showed  from  13.8  to  29.3  per  ce^ 
those  which  had  been  poisoned  with  phosphorus  gave  only  4.13  to  7.9  ; 
cent  of  fat.  The  organism  had,  therefore,  been  deprived  of  fat.  1 
livers  of  those  mice  which  had  been  poisoned  with  phosphorus  Shan 
from  7.4  to  37.4  per  cent,  while  this  organ  in  normal  mice  gave  only  I 
to  11.8  per  cent  of  fat.  All  of  the  other  tissues  had  lost  fat  while  the  Bfj 
had  gained.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the  increased  fat  contei 
of  the  liver  must  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  diminution  in  the  fat  suppi 
of  the  remaining  tissues.  Rosenfeld  *  has  proved  this  to  be  so  by  direi 
experiment.  He  observed  fat,  from  a  deposit  in  a  dog  which  had  beenfc 
with  mutton  tallow,  to  migrate  directly  into  the  liver,  and  the  compodtic 
of  this  fat  was  that  of  the  fat  deposited  in  the  dog's  own  tissues.  He  ab 
showed  that  fasting  dogs  and  hens  after  being  poisoned  with  phosphon 
gave  no  indication  of  any  increase  of  body  fat.  Their  fat  deposits  hf 
already  been  drained.  Thus,  the  old  idea  that  albumin  is  converted  ia 
fat  after  poisoning  with  phosphorus  must  be  discarded. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cleavage-produc 
of  albumin,  such  as  tyrosine,  leucine,  glycocoll,  etc.,  appear  in  the  uri: 
after  phosphorus  poisoning.  This  circumstance  seems  to  support  the  c 
idea  that  albumin  goes  over  into  fat.  In  fact,  a  superficial  observati 
could  easily  lead  to  that  conclusion.  Albumin  is  decomposed,  while  f 
appears  in  its  place.  The  decomposition  of  the  albumin,  however,  rot 
take  place  entirely  independently  of  the  fat  infiltration.  It  is  clear,  on  tl 
one  hand,  that  the  great  derangement  in  metabolism  caused  by  pbofi 
phorus  poisoning  also  affects  the  disintegration  of  the  albumins,  aw 
causes  destruction  of  albumin;  while  the  observed  amounts  of  amiw 
acids,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no  relation  to  the  amount  of  fat  present 
Athanasiu  could  not  observe  any  increased  disintegration  of  albuimii 
although  a  noticeable  infiltration  of  fat  had  taken  place  in  the  liver.  Th 
fattening  of  other  organs,  the  muscles,  heart,  etc.,  can  be  expkdne 
in  the  same  manner,  while  the  infiltrations  of  fat  due  to  other  harn 
ful  influences  in  no  case  point  to  a  formation  of  fat  from  albumin.    1 


»  J.  Athanasiu.  Pfluger's  Arch.  74,  511  (1899). 

'  Taylor:  J.  exp.  Med.  4,  399  (1899). 

'  F.  Kraus  and  A.  Sommer:  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  2,  86  (1902). 

*  G.  Roeenfeld:  Verhandl.  Kong.  in.  Med.  (1894).  Allgem.  med.  Zent.  No. 
(1897);  No.  89  (1900).  Cf.  Fettbildung,  Part  II.  Ergebniase  Phyaol.  (Aaher  i 
Spiro),  Bcigmann,  Wiesbaden  2  (1903),  p.  50  et  teg. 
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case  there  is  enough  fat  already  present  to  explain  these  fat 
leeumulatioDS. 

Considering  all  the  results  of  physiological  and  pathological  experiments 
vith  regard  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  albumin,  we  must  admit  that 
up  to  the  present  time   no   proof   has   been  found  which  compels  us  to 
ismime  a  transformation  of  albumin  into  fat.     We  must  not  neglect  to 
remirk  that,  although  the  fat  present  in  the  l)ody  is  sufficient  to  explain 
tbe  iccumulations  of  fat,  still,  this  fact  does  not  preclude  the  possibility 
«f  ita  production  from  some  other  substance.     We  arrive  at  the  alx)ve 
indirect  conclusion  as  it  seems  most  probable  to  us.     We  would,  however, 
be  making  a  grave  error  were  we  to  consider  the  problem  of  the  produc- 
tion of  fat  from  albumin  as  finally  solved.     Our  comments  only  go  to 
•how  that  the  experiments  and  methods  so  far  utilized  are  insufficient 
to  confirm  such  transformation.     New  questions  and  new  points  of  view 
•n  necessary  for  this  problem. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  ol)servations  concerning  the  con- 
^fTsm  of  one  substance  into  another.  In  the  animal  organi-sm  we  are 
»l*)lutely  certain  only  of  the  production  of  fat  from  the  carl>ohydrat€8. 
Tlere\'erse  process,  as  well  as  that  of  the  production  of  sugar  from  albu- 
min, has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  warrant  any  definite 
fenon.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  for  some  other  source 
tkin  the  carbohydrates  for  an  explanation  of  the  elimination  of  sugar 
Airing  severe  cases  of  glucohemia.  We  have  developcil  the  assumption 
tbt  both  fat  and  albumin  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the 
fttt  differences  of  causes  of  glucohemia  may  correspond  to  different 
•ifiai  of  sugar.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that  there  Is  no  alitf'olute  proof 
tkilthe  formation  of  fat  is  at  all  related  to  the  presence  of  albumin. 

We  have  intentionally  avoided  giving  any  definite  opinion  on  these 
■portant  questions,  preferring  to  take  the  opposite  stand  corresponding 
to  uncertainty  of  the  facts  in  hand.  Nothing  can  hurt  the  progrc»ss  of 
wwledge  more  than  the  desire  to  reach  conclusions  on  such  complicated 
fMk>QS  from  purely  theoretical  considerations.  We  are  greatly  indebted 
to  E  PflQger,  whose  critical  observations  have  been  followeil  in  every 
«»e  where  it  seemed  as  if  the  question  had  l>een  positively  aaswered.  He 
ki  considered  all  the  previous  experiments,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent 
Kpeated  them. 

The  relations  are  evidently  entirely  ilifTerent  in  the  plant.     It  must 

ttnufacture  its  carbohydrate,  fat  and  albumin,  all  from  the  same  raw 

iBsterials.     It    easily   converts   carl)ohydrates   into   fats,   and   fats   into 

ttrbohydrates.     It  also  undoubtedly  synthesizes  its  albumin  from  sugar 

ikI  its  derivatives.    The  future   can  alone  decide  whether  there  is  any 

ttarked  fundamental  difference  between  the  activities  of  the  plant  and 

immal  cells,  or  whether  any  difference  between  them  may  be  only  quan- 
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titative  rather  than  qualitative.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that  the  animal 
cells  convert  carbohydrates  into  fat  indicates  that  they  possess  the  same 
functions  as  do  the  plant  cells.  The  transformation,  whether  it  be  from 
fat  or  from  albumin  into  carbohydrate,  is  a  very  complicated  process,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  animal  cell  is  far  more  efficient  than  we  have 
hitherto  imagined.  We  shall  have  to  take  such  relations  more  into 
account  and  synthetic  processes  will  receive  more  attention  in  the  future. 
It  is  only  by  reason  of  far-reaching  changes,  through  disintegrations  and 
reconstruction,  that  we  are  able  to  understand  why  every  species  of  anima], 
in  fact,  every  individual,  should  possess  a  specific  composition  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  each  may  have  had  the  same  food.^  This  alone  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  us  in  assuming  complicated  synthetic  processes  as  taking  place 
in  the  animal  cell. 


a.  Lecture  XXES. 
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LECTURE  XV. 

RELATION  BETWEEN   FATS,  CARBOHYDRATES, 
AND   ALBUMINS. 

II. 

The  Law  of  Isodynamicb. 

have  considered  only  the  most  important  organic  nutrients 
nt  of  view,  namely,  their  chemical  composition,  and  sought 
ts  which  led  to  the  assumption  that  one  class  of  substances 
o  another  in  the  animal  organism.  In  such  cases  extensive 
nges  take  place  —  reduction,  oxidation,  analysis,  and  synthe- 
one  substance  can  replace  another.  This,  however,  is  not 
'  in  which  one  substance  may  appear  in  place  of  another, 
ion  may  be  a  purely  physical  one;  i.e.,  the  energy  imparted 
by  the  substances  in  question  may  be  the  most  important 
iher  words,  we  can  conceive  that  the  different  organs,  e.g., 
io  not  work  with  one  single  food  material  alone  in  perform- 
cribed  functions,  but  with  representatives  of  all  three  groups 

We  could  indeed  imagine,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,* 
lividual  cell  in  the  body  is  so  adjusted  that  it  works  only  with 
ierial.  We  would  then  have  to  assume  that  the  substitution 
e  combustible  substances  by  another  must  be  preceded  by  a 
n  into  the  former.  When  we  recall  the  facility  with  which 
\  organism  converts  carbohydrates  into  fats,  and  fats  or 
)oth  together  into  sugars,  such  a  conception  would,  a  priori^ 
mprobable.  On  the  other  hand,  in  such  a  case  the  organism 
lid  not  work  economically,  if  it  were  called  upon  first  of  all 
5ep-seated  and  far-reaching  transformations,  before  it  could 
►od   materials.     The  entire  metabolism  would  thus  resolve 

extremely  complicated  process,  and  such  transformations 
hemselves  felt  especially  in  the  case  of  a  restricted  diet  with 
d  of  food,  e.g.,  of  fats,  which  are  deficient  in  oxygen,  or  of 
J,  which  are  rich  in  oxygen.  One  might  cite  the  diabetic  as 
act  that  an  organ  can  perform  its  work  with  the  most  varied 

XIV,  p.  311. 
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kinds  of  food,  for  the  diabetic  can  perform  muscular  work,  even  though" 
he  is  not  able,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  disease,  to  utilize  t*^,^ 
advantage  the  most  important  source  of  energy,  the  carbohydrates.     Fc>^ 
him  the  carbohydrates  scarcely  come  into  consideration  as  a  source 
energy.     Evidently  the  diabetic  performs  his  work  at  the  expense  of  otl^^ 
food  material.     We  cannot  look  upon  this  proof  as  entirely  convinci^^;^ 
for  it  is  precisely  those  observations  dealing  with  diabetics  which  have  """^^ 
to  the  assumption,  that  sugar  is  produced  from  the  two  other  orgi^^^ 
nutrients:    albumin  and  fat.     Why   does  the  diabetic   patient   pro<k.^^__ 
sugar  from   these?     Why  does   he  not   utilize  these  according  to   tV^^ 
calorific   value?     Why   does    he   carry   out    the  extremely   complic^n^ 
chemical   changes,  some  of  which  are  so  difficult  to  understand?     C^-<i 
tainly  not  in  order  to  eliminate  more  sugar.     These  transformations  n  -mjsi 
have  a  deeper  significance.     Is  this  a  normal  process  which  comes  to  li^agAt 
because  of  an  insufficient  utilization  of  the  products  formed,  or  are  we^      to 
look  upon  the  production  of  sugar  from  fat  and  albumin  as  a  derangem^^nt 
of  the  entire  metabolism?    These  are  enigmas,  the  solution  of  which  a^^iU 
reaches  into  the  far-distant  future.     At  all  events,  we  repeat  once  ag^-i^^i 
nowhere  else  does  the  question  appear  as  vital  as  here,  as  to  whetfc"^^ 
specific  atomic  groupings  are  not  normally  utilized  for  definite  purpo^^^*- 
Nothing  is  of  greater  promise  in  the  entire  field  of  biological  investigation^ 
than  the  clearing  up  of  just  such  uncertainties  and  contradictions.    S«-»ch 
work  must  lead  to  new  problems  and  new  results.     We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  claim  that  large  amounts  of  sugar  arise  from  fats  and  protemn^i 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  exact  statements  which  make 
it  seem  improbable  that  such  conversions  are,  as  a  rule,  necessary  in  normBl 
metabolism  for  the  accomplishment  of  definite  work. 

If  we,  for  the  moment,  leave  out  of  consideration  the  significance  of  tb^ 
organic  nutrients  as  building  material  for  the  worn-out  or  new  cells,  v^^ 
find  that  their  most  important  function  is  that  of  a  source  of  energy- 
Chemical   energy    is    transmitted   to    the    animal  organism  by  means  » 
the  food.     Mechanical  work  is  performed  by  the  transformation  of  tl»^ 
energy.     Only  a  part  of  the  energy  is  utilized  in  this  way.     Another  par^ 
and  in  fact  a  very  considerable  one,  is  changed  into  heat.     The  anini  ^ 
cell  can  utilize  these  sources  of  energy  in  two  ways:  first,  by  cleavag^' 
and  second,  by  oxidation.     Only  a  portion  of  the  energy  can  be  tram^ 
formed   into    kinetic    energy   by   the   former    method;    oxidation  alof^* 
furnishing  the  possibility  for  a  complete  utilization  of  the  energy.    No^ 
the  different  organic  food-stuffs  (carbohydrates,  fats,  and  albumins)  posses^    | 
different  amounts  of  energy;  i.e.,  they  have  different  fuel  values.    Tbe    | 
amount  of  energy  possessed  by  the  various  food  materials  can  be  dete^ 
mined  by  the  quantity  of  heat  which  they  liberate  w  en  undergoing 
combustion.    This  is  generally  expressed  in  calories,  a  small  calorie  (cal) 
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ng  that  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gram  of  water  from  0^  to 
2.  A  large  calorie  (Cal.)  is  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  1  kilo- 
in  of  water  from  O*'  to  I*'  C.  We  shall  use  the  large  calorie  in  every 
<  to  express  the  heat  values  of  individual  food  materials. 
!>)mplete  oxidation  of  one  gram  of  each  of  the  following  articles  of  food 
a  calorimetric  bomb  gave  the  following  values: 

CalorieB 

Casein 5.86 

Egg-albumin 5.74 

Conglutin 5.48 

Average  value  for  protein 5.71 

Animal  tissue-fat 9.50 

Butter-fat 9.23 

Cane-sugar 3.96 

Milk-sugar 3.95 

Glucose      3.74 

Starch 4.19 

rhe  values  given  for  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  represent  exactly  the 
ount  of  heat  which  is  liberated  during  combustion  in  the  animal  organ- 
I.  The  animal  cells  likewise  oxidize  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  to 
bon  dioxide  and  water.  The  physiolo^cal  heat  value  of  the  fats  is 
icrally  given  as  9.3  calories,  and  of  the  carbohydrates  4.1  calories 
each  gram  of  substance.  The  values  in  the  table  do  not  apply  to  the 
umins  as  oxidized  in  the  living  organism.  The  animal  cell  does  not 
ize  completely  the  energy  present  in  albumin.  A  portion  of  this  energy 
8  to  waste,  usually  in  the  form  of  urea.  We  are  indebted  to  Rubner  * 
an  exact  estimation  of  the  physiological  heat  value  of  albumin.  He 
a  dog  exclusively  on  washed  meat,  whose  heat  value  had  been  care- 
y  determined.  From  this  he  subtracted  the  heat  values  of  the  urine 
I  fseces,  as  well  as  that  necessary  for  the  swelling  of  the  albuminous 
terial  and  for  dissolving  the  urea.  In  like  manner  Rubner  determined 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  decomposed  albumin  in  the  body  of  a  fasting 
bit.  He  found  the  following  values  for  the  physiological  beat  of  com- 
tion  for  each  gram  albumin: 

One  gram  of  dry  substance —  Calories 

Albumin  from  meat 4.4 

Lean  meat 4.0 

Albumin  during  fasting 3.8 

"he  physiological  heat  of  combustion  is  not  identical  for  the  different 
teins.     The  normal  value  for  animal   albumin  is  estimated  as  4.23 

Max  Rubner:  Z.  Biol.  21,  250  and  337  (1885).  Berthelot  and  Vielle:  Compt.  rend. 
,  1284  (1886).  Berthelot  and  Recoura:  ibid,  104,  875,  1571  (1887);  Berthelot  and 
lr«:  110,  884  and  925  (1890).    F.  Stohmann:  Z.  Biol.  81,  364  (1896). 
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calories;  3.99  for  vegetable  albumin;  and  4.1  as  an  average  value  SVcsi 
proteins  as  a  class. 

Before  discussing  the  significance  of  these  figures,  we  must  con8i4ic3.^i 
whether  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  ^  applies  entirely  to  "^.I^a 
animal  organism.  We  have  seen  that  plants,  with  the  assistance  of  ^^  ^^ 
kinetic  energy  of  the  sun's  rays,  are  able  to  liberate  oxygen  from  w^^.^ 
and  carbon  dioxide.  They  use  up  kinetic  energy  and  form  potexL^^al 
energy.'  The  reverse  process  takes  place  in  the  animal  organism.  In  it  'fc  fte 
oxygen  unites  with  the  compounds  poor  in  oxygen,  the  end  products  b^i^^Kig 
water  and  carbon  dioxide  again.  This  applies,  at  least  as  indicated  abo^^re, 
to  the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  Potential  energy  is  utilised  and  kitt^=^^ie 
energy  takes  its  place.  This  appears  partly  in  the  form  of  heat,  pa^K-itlj 
as  mechanical  work.  We  may  expect  that  the  sum  of  the  energies  of  ^  le 
metabolized  food  materials  will  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  energy  j^ro- 
duced  by  the  animal  organism. 

The  first  experiment  in  this  direction  was  carried  out  by  Lavoisier^*    ss 
early  as  1780,  with,  to  be  sure,  rather  primitive  methods.     Neither     he 
nor  the  two  later  investigators  Despretz  *  and  Dulong  •  were  able      to 
establish  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  amounts  of  energy  receiv^^cci 
and  that  produced.     We  owe  to  Max  Rubner  •  the  first  exact  proof     of 
this  relation,  while  more  recently  W.  O.  Atwater  ^  has  repeated  the 
iments,  eliminating  ail  sources  of  error.     Atwater  compared  the  amoui 
of  potential  energy  in  the  substances  which  were  actually  oxidized  in  t  ^^*if 
body  with  the  amount  of  kinetic  energy  evolved  by  the  latter.    Tfcr^^^^^^*-^^ 
appears  in  the  form  of  heat  in  the  rest  experiments,  and  as  heat  and  mi^^*"^ 
cular  work  in  the  work  experiments.     Even  in  the  latter  case  this  w         ^^t 
measured  in  heat  units.     The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  some 
Atwater's  results,  the  experimental  details  of  which  we  shall  discuss 
another  place. • 


:mn 


»  Cf.  R.  Mayer:   Die  Mechanik  der  Wftrme.    Stuttgart  1867  (2d  ed.  1874); 
Erhaltung  der  Energie.    Berlin,  1889. 

'  This,  of  course,  only  applies  to  the  principal  activity  of  the  parts  of  the 
containing  chlorophyll.     These,  also,  require  oxygen  and  give  off  carbon  dioxide  (' 
I><«rture  IV). 

•  Lavoisier  et  de  la  Place:   Mem.  Acad.  roy.  sciences,  p.  355  (1780). 
«  Dospretz:  Ann.  chim.  phys.  27,  337  (1824). 

•  Dulong:  ihid.  f3)  1,   440  (1841). 

•  Max  Rubner:  Z.  Biol.  30,  73  (1894). 
»  W.  Atwater:  Enreb.  Physiol.  (Aaher  and  Spiro)  Jg.  Ill,  1  Abt.  p.  497  (1904)i 

Sec  Lecture  XXVII. 
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IRI80N  OP  INCOME  AND  OUTGO  OF  ENERGY  IN  46  EXPERIMENrS 
ON  METABOLISM,  COVERING  143  DAYS.    AVERAGE 
AMOUNTS  PER  DAY. 


ect  and  Kind  of  Experiment. 


Ordinary  Diet, 
cperiments : 

perimenU  with  E.  O.  .  . 
periment  with  A.  W.  S.  . 
periments  with  J.  F.  S.  . 
periment  with  J.  C.  W.     . 

ra^  for  experiments     .   . 

xperiments: 

periments  with  E.  O.    .  . 

periments  with  J.  F.  S.  . 

periments  with  J.  C.  W.  . 

rage  for  20  experiments    . 

-age  for  all  rest  and  work 
periments  with  ordinary 
5t 

Special  Diet, 
periments : 

periments  with  E.  O.  .  . 
periments  with  A.  W.  S.  . 
periment  with  J.  F.  S.  .   . 

"age  for  10  experiments    . 

cperiments: 
>eriment  with  E.  O. 
>eriments  with  J.  F.  S.    . 

age  for  3  experiments  .    . 

age  for  all  rest  and  work 
periments  with  special  diet 

age  for  all  the  above  ex- 
riments 


Number  of 
Experi- 
mental 
Days. 


25 
3 
9 

4 


41 


8 
12 
46 


66 


107 


17 
6 
3 


26 


10 

36 

143 


Net  In- 
come (Po- 
tential 
Energy  of 
Material 
Oxidized 
in  Body). 


Net  Outgo 
( Kinetic 
Energy 
niven 
ofT  from 
Body). 


Calories. 


2268 
2304 
2118 
2357 


2246 


3865 
3539 
5120 


4682 


3748 


2313 
2308 
2124 


2259 
2279 
2136 
2397 


2246 


3829 
3540 
5120 


2290 


3922 
3583 


3719 
2687 
3481 


4676 


3745 


2319 
2356 
2123 


Difference  (in  Termi 
of  Net  Income). 


Calories. 


2305 


3928 
3552 


3702 
2695 
3481 


-  9 
-25 

+  18 
+  40 


-36 

+  1 
0 


-  6 


-  3 


+  6 

+  48 
-  1 


+  15 


+  6 
-31 


-17 

+  8 

0 


Pv  cent. 


-0.4 
-1.1 
+  0.8 
+  1.7 


-0.9 
0 
0 


-.01 


-0.1 


+  0.3 

+  2.1 
0 


+  0.7 


+  0.2 
-0.9 


-0.5 

+0.3 

0 
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As  the  values  show,  it  is  evident  that  the  law  of  the  eonservatiom.  csf 
energy  holds  with  surprising  exactness  for  the  whole  animal  organism.  ]( 
was  found  possible  to  obtain  such  a  close  agreement  between  the  suis^  ^ 
the  amounts  of  energy  introduced  into  the  body  and  that  produced  b^ 
combustion  within  the  organism,  only  by  extending  the  ezperioi^nt 
through  quite  a  number  of  days. 

This  brings  us  to  the  important  question  as  to  whether  the  chemical 
energies  introduced  into  the  body  by  the  individual  nutrients  are  j^I 
equivalent,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  it  is  immaterial  in  what  form  tlie 
animal  organism  receives  its  chemical  energy.  After  considerable  inw^ 
gation  Max  Rubner  ^  was  able  to  show  that  the  different  organic  nutrief^^ 
could  replace  one  another  in  amounts  corresponding  approximately  '^^ 
their  relative  heat  values.  This  principle  comprises  the  Law  of  Jsni^^' 
namics.  According  to  this  law  we  can  represent  each  substance  used  ^** 
food  in  a  common  unit  and  give  it  a  calorific  value.  Thus,  for  ezampi 
100  grams  of  fat  are  isodynamic  with  the  following  weights  of 


Am  Deter- 
mined by  EX' 

perimeota 
with  Anlmmli. 


Hettof 


Syntonin  .  . 
Dry  meat  .  . 
Starch  .  .  . 
Cane-sugar  . 
Grape-sugar 


213 
S3S 
239 
23S 
255 


Strictly  speaking,  the  Law  of  Isodynamics  only  applies  to  fats  n     ^niJ 

carbohydrates.     It  fails  with  the  albumins.     These,  to  a  certain  extc    mU 

are  absolutely  necessar}'  for  the  animal  organism.     It  is  indeed  |innni  aMfilu 
to  keep  a  dog  alive  for  a  long  time  on  albumin  alone;   i.e.,  the  albu^^mui 
itself  may  be  looked  upon  as  isodynamic  with  the  fats  and  carbohydn^*  tm. 
It  is,  however,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  impossible  to  nourish  a  do^^    oo 
fats  and  carbohydrates  exclusively,  even  when  more  than  sufficient  er  :mh- 
rific  units  are  provided.     Starvation  metabolism  begins  in  the  Bh&^snet 
of  albuminous  material;  i.e.,  the  animal  draws  on  its  own  body  albuxnia^ 
for  which  it  has  no  substitute. 

Studies  on  metalK)lLsm  have  shown  how  much  nourishment  is  rtqiiind 
for  the  maintenanco  of  a  definite  organism,  and  how  to  express  this  require 
ment  in  term.s  of  calories.     We  shall  consider  these  relations  more  in  det$il 
later.     Here  wo  shall  only  state,  that  the  exact  formulation  of  the  toUl 
metabolism   obtained    by   considering;   the   foods   solely    as   combustible 
material,  although  of  frreat  importance  for  the  entire  conception  of  meU- 

*  Of.  Max  Ruhnir:  Dio  Gesetse  dee  Energieverbrauches  bei  der  EniihntQf. 
Deuticke.  TioipRir  and  Vienna.  1002. 
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^lism,  by  no  means  tells  the  whole  story.  The  calorific  values  serve 
^^y  as  a  skeleton,  and  give  us  an  outline  of  the  changes  which  take 
^K^  in  metabolism.  These  changes  are  always  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
^vidual  cells.  It  is  not  the  foods  as  such  which  determine  in  general 
^  metabolism,  but  the  cells  themselves.  These,  naturally,  require  a 
^tdn  amount  of  energy.     We  shall  see  later  on,  that  metabolism  varies 

different  individuals,  and  that  the  consumption  of  material,  to  a  large 
ttent,  is  regulated  by  the  functional  activity  of  the  separate  organs. 
he  same  work  —  e.g.,  a  definite  amount  of  muscular  work  —  will  require 
greater  quantity  of  energy  the  first  time  it  is  performed  than  when  it  is 
(peated.  By  practice,  the  organism  adapts  itself  to  its  requirements, 
r  leams  how  to  perform  a  given  amount  of  work  with  the  least  expenditure 
'  energy.  We  must  call  attention  even  here  to  this  fact  in  order  to  show 
ist  experiments  in  metabolism,  and  especially  experiments  dealing  with 
ie  energy  required  for  a  definite  amount  of  work,  are  not  likely  to  give 
ue  values,  unless  they  be  carried  out  through  an  extended  period  of 
me.  It  will  only  then  be  possible  to  compare  the  fluctuations  and 
regularities  of  the  separate  daily  periods,  and  it  is  only  in  this  manner 
lat  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  values  which  will  be  comparable  with  others 
hich  have  been  secured  under  different  circumstances.  In  practical 
ork,  as  we  shall  see  later,  we  do  not  study  the  fats,  carbohydrates,  and 
roteins  by  themselves,  but  make  use  of  those  mixtures  which  are  present 
aturally  in  meat  and  vegetables.  The  impracticability  of  laying  too 
luch  stress  upon  the  calorific  values  is  very  well  shown  by  the  significant 
iscovery  that  the  whole  work  of  the  digestive  glands,  and  consequently 
ligestion  itself,  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  nature  of  the 
Qgested  food  material.  It  is  only  by  combining  the  knowledge  gained 
rom  investigations  on  the  transformation  of  energy  with  that  obtained 
Q  the  study  of  cell  activity  that  we  are  enabled  to  get  a  complete  conception 
)f  metabolism  in  general. 

We  are  first  of  all  interested  in  the  questions:  What  relations  do  the 
cods  bear  to  one  another,  and  what  proofs  do  we  have  that  certain  organs 
tfe  able  to  perform  definite  functions  with  all  three  classes  of  nutrients  ? 
Let  us  first  take  up  the  last  question.  In  discussing  the  carbohydrates, 
ire  have  already  drawn  the  conclusion,  from  many  experiments,  that  they 
brm  an  exceptionally  important  source  of  muscular  activity.  Now,  are 
he  muscles  also  capable  of  performing  their  functions  by  utilizing  the 
aergy  contained  in  representatives  of  the  two  other  kinds  of  organic 
ood,  the  fats  and  proteins? 

The  fact  that  protein  may  serve  as  a  source  of  muscular  energy  was 
proved  by  PflUger.*  For  over  seven  months  he  fed  a  dog  exclusively  on 
neat  which  contained  only  small  amounts  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,  —  in 
fact,  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  heart's  work.     Pfliiger^ 

»  E.  PflQger-  Pflftger's  Arch.  60,  98,  330,  396  (1891). 
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furthermore,  made  this  dog  do  heavy  work  for  considerable  lengths 
time.    The  dog,  therefore,  had  to  perform  all  of  its  muscular  work  at 
expense  of  protein.    This  proves  that  protein  can  also  serve  as  a  source        ^ 
muscular  energy.     Under  normal  conditions,  Le.,  with  a  mixed  diet,  ^    -je 
muscle  cells  will  first  make  use  of  the  carbohydrates  as  a  source  of  i 
and,  if  this  is  exhausted,  then  attack  the  protein. 

A  much  discussed  question  is  the  value  of  the  fats  as  a  source  of  muscu 
energy.  Chauveau  ^  and  others  took  the  stand  that  fat,  as  such,  cao  io 
no  case  be  utilized  as  a  source  of  energy  by  the  muscle  cells  for  the  pg^flBr- 
formance  of  work.  The  fat  in  every  case  must  first  be  transformed  iu^Hito 
sugar  before  it  can  be  used  by  the  muscle  cells.  According  to  this  assum^vp- 
tion,  the  value  of  fats  for  the  production  of  muscular  energy  could  not  be 
larger  than  that  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  this  amoi^^nt 
of  fat  can  form.  Now  1  gram  of  fat  is  isodynamic  with  2.56  grams  o/ 
dextrose  when  the  heat  units  of  both  are  taken  into  consideration. 

If  we  assume  that  the  fats,  before  they  can  be  utilized,  must  be  chan^^ed 
into  carbohydrates,  it  follows  that  1  gram  of  fat  would  correspond  to  !X  .6 
grams  of  carbohydrate,  if  the  fat  is  oxidized  directly  to  sugar.     We  mi  ^ht 
expect  to  be  able  to  determine  by  direct  experiment  how  much  of   "the 
potential  energy  in  fats  the  body  can  transform  into  muscular  force.    TTiis 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.     If  we  feed  an  animal  ymth 
a  mixture  of  albumin,  fat,  and  carbohydrate,  the  calorific  value  of  which 
we  know  exactly,  we  are  unable  to  decide  by  which  part  of  the  energy  th^ 
animal  organism  performs  its  different  functions.    We  do  not  know  wheth^ 
such  a  selection  actually  does  take  place  in  the  case  of  a  mixed  diet,  or  ^ 
it  is  not  more  probable  that  the  organism  takes  all  of  the  energy  present^?^ 
as  such,  and  uses  it  for  all  of  its  functions.     Atwater'  justly  calls  attentic^^ 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  means  of  differentiating  internal  from  extern.^ 
muscular  work.     We  must  also  remember  that  in  every  case  only  a  part  ^^* 
the  energy  used  for  accomplishing  work  is  shown  by  the  work  perfonne-^- 
A  large  part  of  this  energy  is  transformed  into  heat.     We  can  obtain  ^^ 
idea  indirectly  of  the  value  of  fats  as  a  source  of  muscular  work,  if  we  rtg^" 
late  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  so  that  an  economical  utiiiauitioB 
of  the  available  energy  is  guaranteed.     If  in  the  food  only  barely  enough 
energy  is  supplied  to  the  body  to  meet  its  requirements,  or  even  less  thafl 
enough,  we  would  expect  it  to  utilize  all  of  the  available  energy  in  tb* 
most  economical  manner.      At  water  has  carried   out  such  experiments. 
Particular  stre*?s  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  albumin  in  the  food  must  be 
limited  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to  compare  the  fats  and  carbohydrates. 
Atwater,  therefore,  used  only  about  as  much  protein  in  severe  musculir 
work  as  he  found   necessary  to  maintain  the  nitrogen  equilibrium  in  a 

»  A.  Chauveau:  Of.  Compt.  rend.  121,  26,  91  (1895);  122,  429, 604,  1098,  1163, 1168^ 
1244,  1303  (1896);  123,  151,  283  (1897). 

>  Atwater:  Er^eb.  Physiol   III,  Abt.  1,  p.  497  (1904). 
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'*  rest "  experiment.  This  amonnt  of  albumin,  with  small  quan- 
fat  and  carbohydrate,  was  the  starting  ration  of  the  "  work " 
it.  In  the  principal  test,  in  one  case  a  considerable  amount  of 
sr,  cream)  was  added,  while  in  another  experiment  an  equivalent 
f  carbohydrate  (milk-sugar  and  cane-sugar)  was  employed.  The 
gies  received  was  somewhat  less  than  the  organism  required;  that 
)f  the  body  substance  was  attacked.  These  experiments  estab- 
f  values  of  fats  and  carhx)hydrates  as  sources  of  muscular  energy 
ections.  In  both  cases  the  energy  in  the  form  of  albumin  and  the 
gy  received  were  the  same,  the  only  differences  being  the  predomi- 
fat  in  the  one  case,  and  of  carbohydrates  in  the  other.  The 
work  was  likewise  the  same  in  both  cases.  If  the  total  energy 
^T  the  production  of  a  definite  amount  of  work  was  the  same  for 
Tor  a  carbohydrate  diet,  the  fact  would  be  established  that  fats 
)hydrates  have  the  same  value  as  a  source  of  muscular  energy, 
xt  place  the  amount  of  energy  abstracted  from  the  body  itself  — 
tity  of  energy  received  in  the  food  was,  as  already  stated,  not 
)ugh  to  satisfy  the  requirements  —  must  \ye  a  measure  of  the 
•alue  of  a  diet  in  which  either  fat  or  carbohydrate  predominates, 
quantities  of  body  substance  were  used  up  in  both  cases,  we 
ive  a  further  support  of  the  equality  of  carbohydrates  and  fata 
s  of  muscular  energy.  The  following  table  will  give  us  an  idea 
jults  obtained  by  Atwater  in  his  experiments. 


E   VALUES    OF    FATS    AND   CARBOHYDRATES    IN    THE    FOOD 
FOR  THE   PERFORMANCE  OF  MUSCULAR  WORK. 


Vtture  of  tte  Experiment. 


'.  W.  carbohydrate  diet 

:.W.  fat  diet 

'.  W.  carbohydrate  diet 

:.  W.  fat  diet 

'.  W.  carbohydrate  diet 

'.  W.  fat  diet 

'.  W.  carbohydrate  diet 
.  W.  fat  diet 

f    4    expcrimenta    with 

Irmte  diet 

4  experimentfl  with  fat 


Enency 

Equiva- 

Enenfy of 

Enency 

Time. 

Enenry  In 
the  Food. 

lent  to 
External 
Muscular 

Work. 

the  Oxl- 
dixed  Ma- 
terial. 

Equiva- 
lent to  the 
(Jain  (  +  ) 

or  Loni 

(-)af 

Bo«iy  Sub- 

Days. 

Calories. 

stance. 

4180 

518 

5251 

-1071 

4150 

522 

5304 

-1154 

4602 

571 

5125 

-   523 

4496 

548 

5155 

-   659 

4366 

562 

5173 

-   807 

4478 

551 

5193 

-   715 

3 

5132 

587 

5104 

■f     28 

3 

5120 

607 

5309 

-    189 

15 

4532 

558 

5167 

-  e35 

15 

4524 

554 

5236 

-  712 
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These  experiments  show  somewhat  higher  values  for  the  carbohydnUs 
than  for  the  fats.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  is  always  true,  for 
Atwater  also  published  the  results  of  some  experiments  in  which  this  wai 
not  the  case.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fats  are  to  be  considered  ai 
direct  sources  of  muscular  work,  without  requiring  any  preliminary  cod- 
version  into  carbohydrates,  seems  apparent;  for  if  we  assume  that  the  fiti 
are  tet  transformed  into  carbohydrates,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  enersr 
during  their  oxidation.  In  such  a  transformation,  36  per  cent  of  the 
potential  energy  of  the  fat  would  become  free  energy.  Now  1  gram  rf 
animal  fat  produces  9.50  calories,  and  1  gram  of  cane-sugar  3.96  calories. 
By  the  combustion,  in  the  bomb  calorimeter,  10.53  grams  of  fat  and 
25 .  25  grams  sugar  are  required  to  produce  100  calories.  The  same  number 
of  calories  would,  of  course,  be  liberated  in  the  body  during  complete  com- 
bustion. If  the  carbohydrates  alone  were  the  source  of  muscular  enercr, 
36  of  the  100  calories  from  the  10.53  grams  of  fat  would  not  be  utilised. 
These  would  be  set  free  in  the  body  during  the  transformation  of  the  fats 
into  carbohydrates  and  appear  as  heat.  The  ratio  of  the  10.53  grams 
fat  to  the  25 .  25  grams  carbohydrate  would  be  64  :  100.  This,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  following  table  shows.  In  it  the 
relative  values  of  a  carbohydrate  and  of  a  fat  diet,  as  shown  by  the  abo?e 
experiments,  are  compared;  in  one  case  the  amount  of  energy  transformed 
per  day  is  given  in  calories,  and  in  the  other  the  percentage  of  utilixatioo 
of  the  fat  diet  is  compared  with  that  of  the  carbohydrate  diet,  and  fsl 
alone  is  compared  with  carbohydrate. 


PERCENTAGE  UTILIZATION  OF  ENERGY. 


Exiieriment. 


Exf)eriments  No.  40  and  41 
Experiments  No.  43  and  44 
Experiments  No.  46  and  47 
Experiments  No.  52  and  53 

Average 


Energy  fn)m  Fat 

Diet 

Enercr  In  Fte  Odo- 

Oompared  with  that  of 

twred  with  that  in 

Carbohydrate  Diet. 

Carbohydrate. 

Per  cent. 

IVroent. 

99.2 

98  3 

96.8 

928 

98.3 

962 

97.7 

94.8 

98.0 


95.5 


Instead  of  the  theoretical  ratio  of  64  :  100  we  find  that  the  fat  statt^ 
to  the  carbohydrate  in  the  proportion  of  95.5  :  98.0.  Thus,  it  is  evideO^* 
unless  we  ch(K)se  a  far  more  complicated  explanation,  that  the  energy 
which  the  body  receives  in  the  form  of  fat  is  a  direct  source  of  musculo 
energy,  and  that  a  preliminary  transformation  of  fat  into  carbohydr^^ 
does  not  take  place. 
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If  we  apply  these  relations  to  the  metabolism  of  a  diabetic,  we  will 
ippreciate  the  great  derangement  of  his  energy  economy.  In  the  severe 
ionn  of  this  disease,  the  organism  loses  not  only  the  greater  part  of  the 
oerQr  of  the  carbohydrates,  but  also  the  energy  required  to  transform 
iit  or  protein  into  sugar;  and  as  a  part  of  the  sugar  so  formed  is  eliminated 
W  the  system,  the  loss  becomes  a  double  one.  The  fact  that  the  diabetic, 
vb(«e  blood  and  tissues  are  saturated  with  sugar,  and  who  is  already 
pntly  injured  as  regards  the  economy  of  energy  by  means  of  the  loss  he 
niffers  because  of  his  inability  to  consume  sugar,  even  prepares  more 
Wfttf  from  the  other  nutrients,  only  to  eliminate  it  eventually  as  such, 

Iibows  us  that  the  assumption  that  dial)et€8  is  only  a  simple  derangement 
of  carbohydrate  metabolism  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  the  disease. 
l*p  to  the  present  time  the  most  prominent  symptom,  that  of  glucosuria, 
W  dominated  the  entire  investigation  of  problems  concerning  diabetes, 
tt<l  it  is  very  probable  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the  disease,  as  a  whole, 
■  *>  little  understood. 

We  have  intentionally  gone  somewhat  into  detail  concerning  these 

I'litioiB,  l)ecause  we  are  unable  to  follow  any  other  function  so  exactly 

■thitof  muscular  work.     All  the  other  organs  are  only  indirectly  acces- 

■Ne  to  our  olwervation.     We  do  not  know  wliether  they  also  are  able  to 

*ili»all  three  of  these  materials,  fat,  carlK)hydrat«,  ami  protein,  in  like 

■«mer  as  .sources  of  energy.     O.  Cohnheim  *  has  recently  performeil  an 

opfriment  in  this  direction.     He  tried  to  decide  whether  the  digestive 

lliO'l^  obtained  their  energy'  requirements  mainly  or  exclusively  from  pro- 

fe    \»  we  shall  see  later  on,  it  is  possible  to  stimulate  the  digestive 

(Iw'fa  without  introducing  into  the  alimentary  tract  Uxnl  which  would 

^  participate  in   the   metalwlism.     Cohnheim    made  an   crsopliapoal 

•tula  in  a  <log  according  to  the  method  of  Pawlow.  and  after  a  poricnl  of 

fcrtinf  fe<i  the  animal.     The  food  eaten  by  the  animal  fell  out  through  the 

faula  tube  at  ever}*  swallow,  so  that  no  nourishment  was  actually  re<»eivod 

byifce  dog.     Not  only  are  the  salivar\'  glands  stimulated  by  this  "  fictitious 

ffcsdiac."  but   the  stomach  also.     On  account  of  the  acid  p::ustrir   juice 
piling  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  the  paiicroatir  gland  also 
keens  to  secrete  its  fluid.     By  estimating  the  amount  of  nitropon  present 
ktis*  urine  on  days  of  fasting  and  those  on  which  the  fictitious  feeding 
iy  U/f,\i  place,  Cohnheim  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  activities  of  the 
^festive  organs  were  without  influence  up<m  the  transfc^rmation  of  albu- 
Wbl     So  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  t(M)k  place.     This  does  not  by 
■nr  means  prove  that  the  digestive  glands  do  not  work  with  albumin. 
Il  ai  pomihie  that,  while  the  digestive  glands  are  decomposing  albumin, 
at  «qui%'alent  amount  of  albumin  is  being  '*  spared  **  in  some  other  part 
lif  thi>  body.     Such  an  assumption  l)ecome8  all  the  more  plausible  when 

•  O  Cohnbcun:  Z.  phyiioL  Chem.  46,  0  (1905). 
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we  remember  that  the  animal  was  fasting,  and  that  such  an  organism 
as  economical  as  possible  with  its  subsistence.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
possible  that  all  three  nutrients,  fat,  carbohydrate,  and  albumin,  are  drai 
upon  as  sources  of  the  energy  required  for  the  work  of  the  glands,  and  ibt 
the  consumption,  of  albumin  especially,  was  so  small,  that  it  did  n, 
change  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  urine  enough  to  be  shown  by  cfe 
present  methods  of  analysis. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  carbohydrates  are  also  to  be  looked  up 
as  a  source  of  heat.  It  is  possible  to  cause  glycogen  to  disappear  by  mer^ 
chilling  an  animal.     Albumin  may  also  act  in  this  way  as  a  source  of  h^ 

At  all  events,  the  discovery  that  the  fats  act  as  direct  sources  of  noi 
cular  force,  proves  that  the  nutrients  stand  in  intimate  relation  to  oi 
another.  They  replace  one  another  partly  by  being  transformed  am 
partly  by  reason  of  their  calorific  values.  This,  however,  does  not  by  anj 
means  include  all  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  individual  nutrients. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  possible  to  keep  a  dog  alive  on  meat  aloDft 
In  this  case  the  organism  must  obtain  all  of  its  requirements  from  tbi 
albumin  (aside  from  the  small  amounts  of  fat  and  carbohydrate  contained 
in  the  meat).  If  the  quantity  of  meat  is  insufficient,  the  animal  mufl 
draw  upon  its  stores  of  fat  and  carbohydrate.  It  is  a  simple  matter  t 
determine  the  amount  of  meat  necessary  to  just  satisfy  the  energy  require 
ments.  If  we  exceed  to  the  slightest  degree  the  quantity  of  lean  mc^ 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  metabolism  in  equilibrium,  there  urill  I 
no  accumulation  of  albumin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  an  increase 
decomposition  of  albumin  as  a  consequence.  An  accumulation  of  albumi- 
i.e.,  an  increased  amount  of  albumin  in  the  cell  material,  may  indeed  1 
brought  about  by  a  liberal  and  long-continued  feeding  of  albumincFi 
material.*  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  the  animal  organism  ca; 
stantly  seeks  to  maintain  its  albumin  content,  and  consequently  the  fum 
tional  condition  of  its  cells,  at  a  constant  level.  As  soon  as  the  diet  cea* 
to  contain  the  excess  of  protein,  the  accumulation  of  albumin  in  the  ceU 
quickly  disappears.  The  previous  equilibrium  in  the  economy  of  thi 
individual  cells  will  be  reestablished. 

If  we  make  an  animal  go  hungry,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  continues, 
and  this  is  also  true  when  an  abundance  of  fat  or  carbohydrate  is  fed  ll 
the  animal.  The  albumin,  therefore,  is  not  entirely  replaceable,  althoaf} 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  destruction  of  albumin  by  means  of  fats.  TM 
fat  may  come  from  the  food  or  from  the  body  itself.  It  is  possible  faj 
means  of  fat  and  albumin  to  establish  a  new  nitrogen  balance;  i.e.,  t 


*  More  recent  experiments  make  it  seem  doubtful  whether  the  nitrogen  retenll 
and  deposition  of  albumin  correspond  to  one  another.  Great  caution  should  be  used 
the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  balance  in  this  direction.  Cf.  E.  Abderhalden  a 
Bloch:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  63,  404  (1907). 
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dKcnniae  anew  the  quantity  of  albumin  which  is  absolutely  necessar>'  to 
ptevent  injury  to  the  albumin  content  of  the  organism.  This  amount  of 
ilbuinin  will  be  much  less  than  is  required  in  a  diet  of  albumin  alone.  If 
lefeed  an  animal  a  definite  quantity  of  fat  and  albumin,  it  will  be  possible 
to  reduce  the  albumin  requirement  more  and  more  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  in  mixture.  We  finally  reach  a  minimum  amount  of  pro- 
tm.  and  if  we  attempt  to  replace  it  by  fat,  we  cause  the  body  albumin 
itadf  to  l)e  attacked.  This  limit  varies  with  different  animals  and  at 
different  times  with  the  same  animal;  in  every  organism  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  condition  of  the  body,  and,  above  all,  upon  the  fat  in  the  Ixxly  at 
the  time  of  the  experiment.  A  fat  animal  will  permit  more  albumin  to  be 
lepbced  by  fat  than  will  a  lean  one,  for  the  former  can  contribute  from 
iUown  supply  of  fat.  On  the  other  hand,  by  feeding  fat  we  have  a  means 
of  ctusing  an  accumulation  of  albumin.  We  can  spare  albumin  not  only 
lith  fat,  but  also  with  carbohydrates.  •  By  their  assistance  also,  provided 
nScient  albumin  is  supplied,  the  albumin  content  of  the  body  may  l>e 
i&neased.  Voit,*  who  performed  experiments  in  this  direction,  came  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  the  fats  and  carl)ohydrates  did  not  have  an  equivalent 
rfect  in  causing  an  accumulation  of  albumin.  Carlx)hydrates  are  more 
•ficient  as  "  albumin  sparers  "  than  are  the  fats,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing table: 


Food. 

Meat.                ' 

<;ain  (+)     horn  (-) 

rtm. 

FU. 

Carbohydrate. 
SUrch.         Suffar. 

Transformed  Into  Body  , 
Albumin.             * 

In  Body  Albumin. 

m 

250 

558                   ! 

-   58 

500 

•  • . 

.  • . 

300 

466                   1 

-f    34 

500 

. 

200 

505 

-     5 

MO 

.  • . 

250 

. . . 

745 

-H   55 

too 

200 

773 

-H   27 

lOOO 

200-300 

1792 

+  208 

M> 

250 

... 

1883 

-f  117 

Atwater'  has  recently  determined  accurately  the  comparative  values  of 

[ttfbohydrates  and  fats  as  sparers  of  albumin.     The  fact  that  proteins  are 
fcinguished  from  the  other  nutrients  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  which 
'  tlqr  contain,  makes  it  easy  to  carry  out  the  experiment.     By  simply 
f  tPBiparing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  with  that  of  the  urine,  we 
tta  at  once  get  an  idea  as  to  how  much  albumin  has  l>een  decomposeil. 
1W  nitrogen  content  of  the  fa*ces  tells  us  approximately  how  much  albumin 
Im  not  lieen  al^sorbed.     We  speak  of  a  "  nitrogen  e(|uilibrium  *'  when  the 
of  nitrogen  ingested  in  the  form  of  food  is  equal  to  that   con- 
in  the  urine  and  in  the  fa?ces.      If  the  latter  is  greater  than  the 


>  CmH  Voit:  Hennaiiii't  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  6,  143  (1881).    '  he.  eU, 
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amount  introduced,  it  shows  that  albumin  from  the  body  has  been  deoc 
posed.  Conversely,  if  the  nitrogen  eliminated  is  less  than  that  ingest 
then  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  albumin  has  been  accumulated 
The  following  table  will  give  a  summary  of  some  of  Atwater's  ezp< 
ments: 


Emd  of  £xpcrEQi^it. 


Work  experiments: 


CarboSiyilrate 
Fat  ....  . 
Carbohydrate 
Fat  .  .  .  .  . 
CaFbohydrate 
Fat  ....  . 
Carbohydrate 
Fat    ..... 


Average    for    the    experi 

men  la  with  carbohydrates 
Average    for    the    experi- 

menta  with  fat 


Sub- 
ject, 


J.G.W 


Is 


Hi 


CalOrieflw 


41S0 
4150 
4602 
4496 
4366 
447S 
51S3 
5130 


4G32 

4524 


51S 
522 
571 
548 
562 
651 
587 
607 


55S 
554 


Niirocen 


I 


1 


-         C 


Otmmi, 


17.1 
16. & 
17.8 
17.1 
17.4 
17,0 
17,9 
17.7 


n,6 

17.1 


2.2 
2.6 

a.o 

2.7 
1.8 
2.3 
1.6 


S,5 
IT 


17A 
2€.3 
17.3 
19.1 
16.3 
16.1 
15.4 
16  4 


16. S  I 
18.1 


From  these  experiments  we  find,  in  agreement  with  those  of  Voit,  thi 
carbohydrates  as  well  as  fats  act  as  sparers  of  albumin,  under  the  giv< 
conditions.  The  fact  that  in  the  carbohydrate  experiments  there  w 
invariably  more  nitrogen  in  the  faeces  than  in  the  experiments  with  tl 
fats,  is  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  food.  Vegetables  predominate 
in  the  former  case,  and  meat  in  the  latter.  We  shall  see  later,  that  tl 
protein  in  vegetables  is  utilized  to  a  less  extent  than  that  of  meat.  If  ^ 
subtract  the  nitrogen  in  the  faeces  from  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  food,  i 
shall  obtain  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  the  organism  has  evident 
utilized.  If  we  insert  these  values  in  the  above  table,  we  shall  find  thi 
less  nitrogen  was  available  when  carbohydrates  were  eaten,  than  wh( 
fats  predominated  in  the  food.  Nevertheless,  4here  was  less  nitrogi 
present  in  the  urine  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  although  tl 
difference  was  not  great. 

These  experiments  still  leave  one  question  unsolved:  How  do  t 
fats  and  carbohydrates  act  as  sparers  of  albumin,  when  they  are  eat 
together?  In  the  above  experiments,  the  food  at  one  time  contaii 
protein  and  fat,  and  at  another  time  protein  and  carbohydrate.  Un< 
ordinary  conditions  all  three  kinds  of  nutrients,  fat,  carbohydrate,  f 
protein,  are  available  to  the  organism.     Tallquist  *  has,  therefore,  stud 
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ibe  problem  from  this  standpoint.     During  one  period,  the  food  contained 
1ft. 08  grams  nitrogen,  44  grams  fat,  and  466  grams  carbohydrates;  and 
in  a  parallel  experiment  it  contained  16.08  grams  nitrogen,  146  grams  fat, 
ind  250  grams  carbohydrates;  each  gives  the  same  number  of  calories 
(2867  and  2873  calories).     In  both  experiments  practically  the  same 
nitrogen  balance  was  reached.     It  appears  that  under  these  conditions 
the  carbohydrates  are  isodynamic  with  the  fats  in  respect  to  acting  as 
ilbumin  sparers.     Landergren  ^  explains  the  greater  sparing  of  albumin  in 
to  exclusively  carbohydrate  diet,  as  compared  to  a  diet  of  fats  alone,  by 
the  anumption  that  the  animal  organism  constantly  requires  sugar;  and 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  believe  fat  can  be  changed  into  sugar,  a  part  of 
the  albumin  must  be  utilized,  in  the  case  of  a  fat  diet,  for  the  formation 
<rf8U|car.     This  part  of  the  albumin  is  spared,  if  the  food  contains  carbo- 
liTdntes,  so  that  the  organism  then  has  more  albumin  at  its  disposal  for 
iti  remaining  functions.     The  total  albumin  may  be  utilized  as  such,  when 
tuicient  fat  and  carbohydrate  has  been  added  to  the  diet.     This  expia- 
tion is  at  present  only  an  hypothesis. 

The  results  as  a  whole,  which  have  been  obtained  in  studying  the  rela- 
tions of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  to  the  transformation  of  albumin, 
^w  that  we  may  conclude  with  a  great  degree  of  probability  that  the 
Uw  of  Isodynamics  holds  for  these  nutrients  among  themselves.  Both 
*f«ahle  to  spare  albumin  to  about  the  same  extent.  The  fact  that  the 
fcriing  of  carbohydrate  alone,  or  fat  by  itself,  should  have  shown  a  diffor- 
*ocein  favor  of  the  former,  may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  thw 
Uwof  Isodynamics  is  not  an  absolute  one;  i.e.,  the  chemical  composition 
o* the  foods  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part. 

We  have    already   mentioned   the   most   imiK)rtant    relations  existing 

•*<ween   the   nitrogen-free   nutrients;  i.e.,   the  fats   and   carlK)hydrates. 

^havc  shown  that  with  fats  the  muscles  are  able  to  perform  their  work 

W  as  well  as  with  carbohydrates.     On  the  other  hand,  we  know  of 

**periments  which  prove  beyond  question  that  carbohydrates  can  replace 

«to:  in  fact,  according  to  the  Law  of  Isodynamics.     If  all  nourishment 

Withheld  from  an  animal,  it  \*'ill  draw  on  its  own  body,  not  only  at  tar  k- 

•f  its  own  protein,  but  especially  the  fat  deposits.     If  we  sul>8titute  for 

4e  fat  which  would  be  used  up  in  this  way  during  starvation  the  same 

fuotity  of  fat  in  food,  we  find  that  a  complete  replacement  follows; 

it,  the  animal  does  not  touch  its  fat  reserves.     The  same  eflfect  can  l>e 

flhuined   by  8ul)6tituting  for  the  fat  an  isodynamic  amount  of  carlM>hy- 

4ite.    This  is  shown  by  the  follo\*'ing  table,  which  gives  a  summary-  of 

warn  of  Atwater's  experiments. 

The  loss  of  body  fat  was  at  one  time  greater  with  a  carbohydrate  diet, 
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and  at  another  time  greater  with  a  fat  diet.     On  an  average  it  was 
with  the  carbohydrate  diet.     Apparently  sugar  is  a  better  sparer  of 
fat  than  fat  itself.    The  difference  is,  however,  very  slight,  and  we 
conclude  from  the  experiments  that  isodynamic  quantities  of  fat 
carbohydrates  are  equivalent  in  this  respect. 


Kind  of  Exp«dmani^ 


Carbohydrate  .    ,    . 

Fat 

Carbohydrate  ,    *    « 

Fat  .    . 

Carbohydrate  .    ,    , 
Fat  .......    . 

C&rbohydrate  .   ,    . 
Fat  .......    . 

Average  far  the  ex^ 

penmen  ta  with 
carbohydrates,  , 
Average  for  the  ex- 
peritnents  with 
faU     


Sub- 


J.C.W. 


No< 


AvaUabk 
lathe 
FoocL 


I 


1-= 


17.5 
17,1 


I 


s  ^ 


Cbloriefl, 


Gain  {-^)ix-Um  (- 


I 


Grmmi. 


17.1 

16.9 

17.8 

17.1 

17  4I43BG 

17.0 

17.9 

17,7 


iiao 

4150 
460! 

4416 


5251 
5304 
5125 
5155 
5173 


51S 
522 
571 

543 


-13.6 
-30.6 

-13.1 
-25,0 


i47S5l93. 
5132I5104 
5120  5309 


S62  -10  J 


4532 
4524 


51 S7 
5236 


551 
587 
607 


558 
554' 


-  5.6 
+  L3 

-  2  J 


-  9.5 

-16.7 


^3 


w  1 


-  77 
-173 
~  74 
-141 

-  58 

-  32 
+  fl 

-  12 


-  54 

-  95 


i 
I 


-104J- 
-102.9- 

-  47. 

-  54.3- 
--  78.5' 
-7L« 
+  2. 

-  is.e^- 


-  60.7 

-  64,7 


The  question  that  next  arises  is  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  a 
hydrates  and  fats  behave  when  they  are  fed  simultaneously.  It  v 
seem  possible  that  they  would  be  decomposed  equally,  and  the  Ubei 
energy  utilized,  sometimes  for  one  purpose  and  sometimes  for  ano 
It  is  also  conceivable  that  one  substance  may  be  used  up  more  raj 
than  the  other.  This  is  a  very  hard  problem  to  decide.  We  may  deter 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  eliminated  in  the  urine  and  faeces, 
deduct  from  the  total  amount  of  carbon  that  corresponding  to  the  pr 
(as  indicated  by  the  nitrogen  value).  The  carbohydrates  and  fats  ^ 
be  represented  by  the  rest  of  the  carbon.  It  would  be  possible  to  d 
which  nutrient  gave  rise  to  the  greater  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  fo 
if  we  knew  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  was  consumed  at  the  same 
If  carbohydrates  were  exclusively  oxidized,  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  03 
taken  up,  to  that  of  carbon  dioxide  produced,  would  be  equal  to  1. 
ratio  of  CO2  :  Oo  is  called  the  "  respiratory  quotient."  It  is  only  0 
the  case  of  the  fats.     Experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  din 
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rte  that  the  carbohydrates  are  attacked  immediately  after  absorptioa 
the  intestine,  thus  sparing  the  body  fat.  We  must  not  forget,  with 
1  to  such  experiments,  that  the  conclusions  drawn  are  for  the  most 
ndirect.  They  are  not  conclusive.  A  comparison  of  the  general 
K)lism  on  the  basis  of  income  and  outgo  alone,  must  necessarily  lead 
3ne-8ided  decision.  The  results  of  physiological-chemical  investi- 
iS  must  not  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  the  finer  detaiLs  of  the 
must  not  be  forgotten  in  studying  the  coarser  outlines  of  metabolism 
rhole.  We  have  seen  that  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates  in  all 
3hase8  is  an  extremely  delicately  regulated  process.  Sugar  reappears, 
absorption,  in  the  liver,  deposited  in  the  form  of  glycogen.  This 
lot  vanish  so  easily.     It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  animal 

is  free  from  glycogen.  At  all  events,  our  knowledge  regarding  the 
ormation  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  tissues  is  altogether  opposed  to 
sumption  that  they  are  rapidly  burned  up  after  absorption,  even 
5  work.  We  know  it  is  true  that  the  muscles  evidently  prefer  to 
J  the  energy  from  carbohydrates  in  their  performance  of  work,  but 
ery  fact  prevents  us  from  believing  that  the  organism  consumes  this 
ble  material  in  order  to  save  the  fats. 

dies  on  metabolism  have  shown  us  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
ior  of  the  protein  in  food  and  that  of  fats  and  carbohydrates, 

are  themselves  very  similar  in  their  behavior.  We  have  already 
I  that  by  increasing  the  amount  of  protein  in  food,  there  is  an  in- 
jd  metabolism.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  or  at  least  not  to  the 
extent,  if  we  increase  the  quantities  of  fat  or  carbohydrate,  as  the 
ing  experiments,  carried  out  by  M.  Rubner,  show: 


Income. 

Toul  Metabolism  in  Calories. 

Grams. 

Fat  In  Grams. 

Carbohydrate 
in  Grams. 

In  Calorics. 

Absolute. 

Per  KIloKram 
of  Body 
Weijfht. 

969 

40.2 

56.8 

... 

... 

1513 

1072 
947 

44.8 
39.9 

167 

... 

1536 

963 
922 

40.9 
39.6 

... 

iii 

1446 

982 
977 

42.3 
42.1 

;,  6,  and  8  are  fasting  experiments.  In  them  40.4  calories  per  kilo- 
body  weight  is  the  average  metabolism.  The  addition  of  albumin 
J  an  increase  in  the  number  of  calories  amounting  to  11.9  per  cent; 
Idition  of  fat,  1.2  per  cent;  and  that  of  carbohydrates,  4.2  per  cent. 
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The  figures  show  that  the  number  of  calories  in  each  case  were  about  th 
same  in  the  three  experiments.  If  such  experiments  are  carried  ou 
unaccompanied  by  muscular  work,  the  difference  between  the  effect  o 
albumin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats,  on  tin 
other,  towards  the  entire  metabolism,  becomes  more  marked. 

We  have  now  finished  all  that  we  care  to  say  with  regard  to  the  mutua 
relations  existing  among  the  three  most  important  organic  nutrienta 
We  have  discussed  two  ways  in  which  they  may  replace  one  another.  O- 
the  one  hand,  it  is  possible  by  means  of  a  chemical  transformation  for  oc: 
nutrient  to  be  converted  into  another,  and,  again,  the  replacement  m^ 
be  merely  one  of  calorific  values,  without  any  such  transformation  bei^ 
necessary.  The  latter  method  of  one  food  replacing  another  is  undoubte<S 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  whole  economy  of  metabolism, 
represents  the  greatest  possible  utilization  of  the  available  energy,  ^ 
guarantees  the  satisfactory  maintenance  of  the  entire  metabolism,  e^*^ 
when  one  of  the  nutrients  is  not  momentarily  available.  Albumin  is 
exception.  It  is  only  in  part  replaceable.  If  the  organism  is  starvin 
it  tries  to  preserve  its  albumin  by  consuming  first  the  fats  and  ca 
bohydrates  available,  thus  protecting  its  tissues  against  severe  injur-: 
The  former  condition  of  the  body  is  therefore  quickly  regained  as  soon  ^ 
food  is  eaten  again.  It  is  only  when  the  organism  draws  upon  its  ow^ 
protein  for  the  main  supply  of  the  required  energy,  that  the  end  is  nea,^ 
It  is  of  great  interest  to  note,  that  the  reserve  materials  held  in  store  b^ 
the  organism,  and  drawn  upon  during  starvation,  likewise  enter  into  metals 
olism  strictly  in  accordance  with  their  calorific  values.  As  soon  as  th^ 
body  substances  are  called  upon  to  act  as  combustible  material,  they  alsc 
follow  the  Law  of  Isodynamics. 


LECTURE  XVI. 

INORGANIC   FOODS. 

I. 

Importance   of   Inorganic   Substances  as   Building   Material   op 
THE  Cells  and  Tissue.  —  Water,  Salts. 

All  of  the  food-stuffs  which  we  have  studied  up  to  the  present,  are  those 
by  means  of  which  the  animal  may  obtain  chemical  energy.  The  con- 
ception of  a  food  is,  in  fact,  closely  related  to  this  property.  We  recognize, 
however,  a  group  of  compounds  indispensable  to  the  organism  which  it 
always  receives  with  its  food,  but  from  which  it  can  obtain  no  chemical 
energy.  We  refer  to  water  and  inorganic  salts.  Thus  far  we  have  con- 
sidered the  foods  solely  with  regard  to  their  value  as  sources  of  kinetic 
energy.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  organism  is  constantly 
wearing  out  its  cell-material;  in  fact,  individual  cells  may  even  be  entirely 
thrown  off,  only  to  be  regenerated  and  built  up  anew.  Such  processes 
are  particularly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  growing  organisms.  In  such 
cases  the  new  cells  formed  in  place  of  the  old  ones  are  often  of  larger 
dimensions.  Yet,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  fully  developed 
organism  retains  its  cellular  condition  unchanged.  At  present  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  explain  fully  the  metabolism  within  the  individual  cells. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  long  a  single  cell  may  live;  we  do  not 
know  how  long  it  can  exercise  its  function  with  the  same  material.  All 
that  we  can  say  is  that  there  are  certain  processes  visible  to  the  eye  which 
give  indication  of  a  continuous  breaking  down  and  building  up  of  cells. 
We  know  that  hair,  feathers,  scales,  etc.,  undergo  constant  changes, 
processes  which  take  place  in  some  species  of  animals  very  slowly,  but 
continuously;  while  in  other  cases,  as  with  the  shedding  of  feathers  in  the 
case  of  birds,  and  the  changing  of  skins  with  reptiles  and  amphibia,  such 
processes  take  place  within  a  relatively  short  time.  Again,  we  know  of 
the  constant  change  in  the  cells  of  the  epidermis,  and  in  the  cells  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Similarly  we  know  that  there  is  a  continual  loss  of 
material  involved  in  the  exercise  of  the  function  of  numerous  glands.  In 
this  connection  we  need  merely  mention  the  glands  of  the  skin,  —  the 
sebaceous  and  sweat  glands,  —  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  numerous  little 
mucous  glands  of  the  respiratory  and  digestive  membranes.    The  same 
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is  true  of  all  the  glands  taking  part  in  the  digestive  proceeses,  beguming 
with  those  of  the  stomach  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alime&tan- 
canal,  on  to  the  large  digestive  glands  of  the  pancreas  and  liver.  In  til 
such  cases  the  organism  suffers  a  constant  loss  of  material.  Again,  the 
organism  constantly  requires  the  presence  of  salts,  and  water  to  flush  out 
the  waste  material  through  the  kidneys.  Further,  we  have  to  consider 
the  specific  tasks  of  the  single  cells  and  cell-groups  by  means  of  which 
definite  products  are  developed  which  play  an  important  part  in  the  metab- 
olism of  the  organs,  whether  it  be  a  ferment,  or  some  other  product  such 
as  adrenalin,  which  is  formed  in  the  suprarenal  gland. 

Furthermore,  the  fact  that  there  is  evidently  a  lively  breaking  down 
and  building  up  even  in  tissues  which  we  would  scarcely  expect  to  pa^ 
ticipate  in  active  metabolism,  is  shown  to  us  by  a  histologic  study  of  the 
bones,  which  show  evidence  of  a  continual  exchange  of  their  building 
material.     From  the  field  of  pathology,  we  find  that  the  building  up  ol 
the  nerves  and  their  restitution  under  some  conditions  may  assume  caWi* 
siderable  dimensions.     This  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  hyp^^ 
trophic  activity,  which  appears  as  soon  as  there  is  an  additional  requi^"^ 
ment  placed  upon  a  certain  organ,  whether  because  of  the  fact  that      ^^ 
must  act  as  a  substitute  for  another,  or  whether  because  its  work  beconC3»** 
increased  in  some  other  abnormal  way,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  t-  "* 
heart  in  certain  kinds  of  heart  trouble.     On  the  other  hand,  in  con^^^*" 
lescence  after  certain  fevers,  particularly  tjrphoid,  we  find  a  sudden  "*_   ^^ 
venation  of  the  sunken  cell-energy.     Each  cell  takes  up  the  buildSSnft 
material  from  the  circulating  nourishment,  and  this  is  particularly  truu-  ■•  ^' 
albumin,  which  in  a  certain  sense  determines  the  functional  actinty  ^" 

the  cell.     In  a  short  time  the  organism  is  renewed.     The  loss  of  alburr     t^^^ 
which  the  body  has  experienced   during  the  disease  is  quickly  comp-    ^^^ 
sated.    The  old  equilibrium  in  the  economy  of  the  cells  is  again  est    — ab- 
lished.     Again,  a  sudden  increased  production  of  cell-material  takes  pl^Biace 
after  some  local  irritation.     Thus  we  find  that  the  organism  concentr^^*^^ 
a  great  number  of  leucocytes  at  an  infected  point,  and  finally  perh^^ap* 
large  masses  of  pus  are  formed,  all  at  the  cost  of  the  nourishment  and        ^^ 
material  composing  the  organs.     On  the  other  hand,  sometimes  we     :^^ 
the   orpjanism   throwing   off   considerable   quantities  of  exudate,  as,       /^' 
example,  in  pneumonia,  which  again  uses  up  large  amounts  of  mate-x^^• 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  continual  variations  in  the  u\xTmr»her 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles,  and  the  variations  in  the  lymphocytes^    ^"^ 
obtain  the  impression  that  the  cell-material  of  the  fully  developed  organic™ 
is  never  at  rest.     We  know  practically  nothing  concerning  the  quantit3ti^'e 
relations  involved  in  all  such  changes.     We  do  not  know  whether  the 
material  in  the  old  cells  is  used  to  some  extent  in  building  up  new  ones, 
or  whether  the  new  cells  are  entirely  formed  from  new  material.    We  do 
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lot  know  whether  the  individual  organs  can  effect  an  exchange  of  materials, 
)r  whether  the  cells  of  one  group  can  utilize  the  waste  material  of  another. 
The  interesting  studies  of  Miescher  *  on  salmon  give  us  some  information 
n,  this  direction.  Previous  to  spawning,  these  fish  migrate  from  the  sea 
ito  fresh  water,  for  example,  into  the  Rhine.  From  the  time  that  these 
sh  reach  the  river  up  to  the  time  that  the  eggs  are  laid,  they  take  no 
ourishment.  This  fact  was  known  to  Barfurth '  and  to  His.*  Meischer 
itimated  that  the  majority  of  the  salmon  remained  in  the  Rhine  for  from 
Lx  to  nine  and  one-half  months,  a  smaller  number  stayed  up  to  twelve 
months,  while  some  were  there  as  long  as  fifteen  months.  During  all  of 
he  time  that  the  fish  remains  in  fresh  water,  nothing  is  eaten.  The  intes- 
ines  are  alwa3n9  found  empty;  and,  indeed,  Miescher  established  the  fact 
hat  the  digestive  glands  during  this  period  do  not  yield  any  active  juices. 
I  series  of  marked  changes  take  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  fish  during 
his  period.  When  the  salmon  first  reaches  fresh  water  its  organs  of  regen- 
iration  are  quite  undeveloped.  Being  provided  with  a  powerful  dorsal 
Qusculature,  it  is  able  to  stem  the  most  rapid  currents  in  the  Rhine.  On 
comparing  such  a  fish  with  one  that  is  taken  just  before  the  spawning 
ime,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that  they  are  the  same  kind  of  fish. 
The  large  dorsal  muscle  has  become  shrunken;  the  sexual  organs,  on 
he  other  hand,  have  become  enormously  developed.  There  is  a  parallel- 
im  between  the  two  changes.  Miescher  observed,  for  example,  that  the 
reight  of  the  ovary  increased  from  9.4  grams  to  15  grams,  while  simul- 
aneously  there  was  a  diminution  in  the  dry  substance  and  in  the  albumin 
ontent  of  the  dorsal  muscles  as  shown  by  the  following  average  values: 


ICarch 

/ttly  and  August  .... 
^orember  and  December 


Lensth  In 
Milli- 
meters. 


872 
S86 
879 


Weight  In 
Grams. 


9305 
8953 
7428 


Weight  of 
Ovary  in 
Percsent 
of  Body 
Weight. 


0.061 
4.78 


Composition  of  Dor- 
sal Muscle. 


Percent 
Albumin. 


18.45 

17.5 

13.2 


Percent 
Dry  Sub- 
stance. 


33.6 
26.8 
18.5 


The  albumin  lost  by  the  muscles  is  evidently  utilized  in  building  up  the 
ezual  glands  —  in  one  case  the  eggs,  and  in  the  other  the  sperm  cells. 


1  Die  hifltochemischen  und  physiologischen  Arbeiten  von  Friedrich  Miescher,  vol.  ii. 
icipsie,  1897.     Pp.  116  ei.  9tq, 

»  Trosehel't  Aroh.  Naturgeschichte,  Jg.  xU,  I,  122  (1875). 

*  UnteBuchungen  uber  das  £i  und  die  Eientwicklung  bei  Knoohenfiflchen.  Leipsle^ 
1873. 
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Direct  observation  confirms  this.    Microscopic  examination  of  the  oyari^ai 
and  of  the  testes  shows  that  most  active  processes  of  growth  and  trnn  n 
formation  are  taking  place.    On  the  other  hand,  the  large  doreal  idu8(^X« 
exhibits  all  the  signs  of  a  far-reaching   release  of  its  stored  materLaJ 
and  of  even  the  contents  of  its  cells,  the  muscular  fibers.     Everything  is 
not  given  up,  but  as  much  of  the  material  as  can  be  spared  is  transformed 
leaving  enough  behind  so  that  subsequently  when  the  salmon  returns  to 
the  sea  the  muscles  may  be  regenerated.    It  is  the  large  dorsal  muscle 
which  entirely  provides  the  material  for  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
body  of  the  starving  fish,  whereas  the  remaining  muscles  imdergo  no 
change  that  indicates  in  any  way  a  migration  of  material.     It  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained  just  how  this  migration  takes  place.    Miescher 
describes  the  appearance  of  small  drops  ot  fat  between  the  muscle  fibrik 
The  amount  of  these  drops  may  become  so  great  that  the  whole  muscular 
fiber  becomes  opaque.    It  is  obvious  that  in  this  way  preparation  is 
being  made  for  a  migration  of  fat.     Besides  albumin  and  fat,  the  musde 
must  give  up  phosphates  which  in  the  formation  of  eggs  evidently  become 
a  part  of  the  lecithin.    The  other  salts  and  substances,  such  as  choles- 
terol and  the  nuclein  substances  required  to  form  the  nuclei  of  the  eggs 
must  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  dorsal  muscle.     It  b  evident,  there- 
fore,  that   the   migration   of  substance   here  attwis  large  dimension^ 
Undoubtedly  a  study  of  this  interesting  biological  phenomenon  by  modeTti 
methods  would  give  us  considerable  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  synthe^* 
capable  of  being  carried  out  in  the  organism.     Every  supply  from  i^^ 
outside  is  cut  off.     The  entire  sexual  products  are  formed  from  mateJT^ 
taken  from  the  dorsal  muscle.     It  is  clear  that  a  comparison  of  the  amo«-^^^ 
of  lecithin,  nucleic  acids,  etc.,  contained  in  this  muscle  with  those  of  ••^be 
sexual  products,  would  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  metabolism  and  of   "^be 
chemical  processes  involved. 

These  observations  permit  us  to  draw  certain  conclusions  concen*^J°8 
metabolism  during  starvation.*     If  every  source  of  food  supply  is  cut       ^" 
from  an  animal,  then  the  organism  turns  to  its  own  body  for  nourishmi^^D^- 
Carbon  dioxide  is  constantly  being  eliminated  and  oxygen  absorbed,  ^SMa 
HkewLse  the  chemical  composition  of  the  urine  gives  unmistakable  pr"*a^ 
that   com])Ustion   is    continually  taking  place,   which    in   warm-bloo^Jp^ 
animals  suffices  not  only  for  the  performance  of  mechanical  work,  but  siso 
for  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  Ixxly.     If  we  compare  the  rdative 
proportions  by  weiglit  of  the  separate  organs  of  a  starving  animal  with  • 
those  of  one  tliat  is  well  nourished,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  different 
organs  do  not  participate  ecjually  in  the  metabolism.     Thus  the  nervous 
system  and  the  heart  show  but  slight,  if  any,  changes  in  their  compositioii 

«  S.  M.  Lukjanow :  Z.  physiol.  Chvm.  13,  339  (1889).     C.  Voit :  Z.  BioL  SI*  610  (ISM), 
A.  Ilemiann.  Pfluger'g  Arch.  43,  239  (1888). 
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Bgards  both  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  Evidently  these  organs 
h  are  so  indispensable  to  life  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
vital  tissues.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  continuous  transportation  of 
srial  from  one  tissue  to  another.  The  fact  that  one  organ,  which 
ig  starvation  will  normally  lose  material  to  a  considerable  extent, 

under  other  conditions,  i.e.,  when  its  function  is  of  especial  impor- 
B  to  the  whole  organism,  be  kept  in  full  activity  at  the  expense  of 
r  organs,  is  shown  by  an  observation  made  by  Pfliiger  *  that  the  liver 
g^  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas,  in  spite  of  the  resulting  glucosuria, 
lot  diminish  in  weight,  whereas  all  the  other  organs  —  excepting  the 
t  and  nervous  system  —  were  greatly  impaired.  Now  we  know 
;  an  important  part  the  liver  plajrs  in  the  metabolism  of  carbohydrates, 
lat  we  can  easily  understand  that  under  the  above  conditions  the 
bion  of  the  organ  is  of  especial  importance  to  the  animal. 
>w  economical  the  animal  organism  is  with  its  materials  that  it  has 

built  up,  is  shown  by  another  of  E.  Pfliiger's'  observations.  The 
i  of  the  nurse-frog  (Alytes  obstetricans)  is  fully  grown  at  the  end  of 
It  has  then  attained  a  length  of  about  8.1  centimeters,  of  which 
t  3  centimeters  belong  to  the  real  body,  and  the  remainder  to  its 
•sized  tail.  After  the  larva  has  reached  this  stage,  it  no  longer  takes 
ttourishment.  At  the  same  time  the  tail  begins  to  shrivel  up.  Its  cell- 
jrial  is  liquefied  and  migrates  to  the  true  body;  and  as  the  tail  dis- 
ars,  the  front  and  hind  legs  shoot  out.  Just  imagine  what  important 
formations  must  take  place  in  this  process  of  developing  the  limbs  of 
animal  from  what  was  the  tail!  As  soon  as  the  tail  has  all  been 
rbed,  nourishment  is  again  taken  up  from  the  outside.' 
lis  suffices  to  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  mutual  relations  in  the  metab- 
I  of  the  different  organs.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  above  observations 
sent  exceptional  cases.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  such  changes 
)f  common  occurrence,  and  in  a  way  this  is  quite  similar  to  the  rela- 

known  to  exist  between  the  glycogen  in  the  muscles  and  that  of 
iver. 

ren  although  the  greater  part  of  the  nourishment  absorbed  is  employed 
be  production  of  energy,  a  certain  portion  of  it  is  taken,  as  required,  — 
her  albumin,  carbohydrate,  lecithin,  cholesterol  or  nuclein  substances, 
id  utilized  for  the  building  up  and  extension  of  the  cells.  We  cer- 
y  cannot  limit  our  conception  of  the  term  "  food  *'  to  those  substances 
h  we  know  to  be  sources  of  energy.     The  function  of  serving  the 

2.  Pfliiger:  Pflttger's  Arch.  108,  115  (1905). 
>fluger'8  Arch.  29,  78  (1882);  64,  333  and  403  (1893). 

rhe  phenomenon  ia  not  peculiar  to  the  larvae  of  the  nurse-frog,  but  la  common  to 
of  amphibia  which  pass  through  this  stage.     The  larvse  of  Rana  fusca  and  of 
iemporaria  at  least  show  a  similar  behavior,  although  here  the  animal  apparently 
ip  the  tail.    The  material  of  the  oi^an  is  utilized,  at  all  events. 
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cells  must  also  be  included.  As  we  have  said,  water  and  inorganic  sa 
neither  of  which  imparts  to  the  organism  any  chemical  energy,  must  nee 
sarily  be  considered  as  foods,  for  they  exercise  this  function  of  being 
use  to  the  cells.  Now  we  know  that  the  animal  organism  takes  uf 
considerable  amount  of  salts  with  its  food,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
equally  well  known  that  the  organism  constantly  eliminates  salt  in  1 
urine  and  in  the  sweat.  These  losses  must  naturally  be  replaced.  I 
the  salts  it  would  seem,  a  priori,  as  if  there  were  not  much  need  for  sc 
replacement.  We  could  easily  imagine  that  the  salts  set  free  in  the  br« 
ing  down  of  cell-material  could  be  used  anew  in  the  formation  of  new  ce 
With  water  it  is  quite  another  matter,  because  the  organism  needs  wa 
for  a  number  of  different  processes.  Its  importance  is  shown  by  the  f 
that  two-thirds  of  the  animal  organism  consists  of  water.  Every 
must  contain  water.  It  forms  one  of  the  prime  conditions  for  a  defiij 
physical  consistency  of  the  cell.  Water  is  absolutely  necessary  as 
solvent  for  numerous  compounds.  It  brings  into  play  numerous  chemic 
reactions,  and  takes  part  in  the  building  up  and  breaking  down  of  su 
stances  without  number.  It  is  a  carrier  of  nourishment  to  the  bod 
whether  through  the  blood,  the  lymph,  or  the  finest  fissures  between  tl 
cell;  and,  conversely,  it  provides  the  means  for  carrying  away  the  was 
products.  When  we  remember  in  addition  that  the  body  must  give  \ 
water  to  the  air  in  the  process  of  respiration,  and  that  in  water  the  anino 
organism  possesses  its  most  important  means  of  regulating  the  temperatu 
of  the  body,  by  virtue  of  its  evaporation  on  the  surface,  it  soon  becoir 
apparent  why  water  plays  such  an  all-important  part  in  the  life  proa 
not  only  for  animals  but  naturally  for  plants  as  well.  In  the  combusti 
of  the  food,  naturally  some  water  is  formed  in  the  body,  but  this  amou 
is  so  small  that  it  by  no  means  suffices  to  satisfy  all  the  requiremen 
The  animal  organism  must  have  a  supply  of  water  from  without. 

Now,  are  the  inorganic  salts  also  indispensable  for  the  nourishment 
the  fully  developed  organism?  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  ans^ 
this  question  by  providing  animals  with  food  which  is  as  free  from  ash 
possible.  The  first  to  perform  such  experiments  was  Forster.*  As  f(x 
he  made  use  of  the  meat  residue  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  Liebig 
Extract  of  Beef.  After  having  been  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  m 
meat  contains  only  0.8  gram  of  ash,  for  each  100  grams  of  dry  substanc 
This,  together  with  fat,  sugar,  and  starch,  he  fed  to  two  dogs.  Both 
the  animals  experimented  upon  died  very  soon;  in  fact,  much  more  quick 
than  if  they  had  not  been  fed  at  all.  The  same  result  was  obtained  1 
feeding  three  pigeons  with  starch  and  casein.  Against  the  conclusi* 
that  death  was  caused  by  lack  of  salt,  G.  von  Bunge  '  very  properly  raia 

»  Z.  Biol.  9,  297  and  369  (1873). 
»  Ibid.  10,  111  and  130  (1874). 
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m  that  possibly  the  lack  of  salt  may  have  had  an  indirect  action, 
ibolism  of  that  part  of  albumin  containing  sulphur,  the  cystine, 
*med,  as  we  have  seen,  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphuric  acid. 
'  normal  conditions  will  unite  with  the  basic  salts  contained  in 
hment  and  be  eliminated  as  a  salt  of  the  acid.  If  now  the 
nt  contains  none  of  these  basic  salts,  then  the  sulphuric  acid 
intly  withdraw  alkali  from  the  cell  components  so  that  the 
1  not  only  fail  to  have  salts,  but  the  whole  structure  of  the  cells 
ured  by  taking  away  a  part  of  the  building  material.  Now  if 
>othesis  be  correct,  then  the  addition  to  the  nourishment,  which 
e  practically  free  from  ash,  of  sufficient  alkali  to  unite  with  this 
Eujid  should  enable  the  animal  to  live  longer.  Lunin  *  showed 
aents  that  this  was  actually  the  case.  He  fed  mice  with  casein, 
ane-sugar.  The  amount  of  ash  contained  in  this  mixture  was 
enth  of  that  in  the  mixture  used  by  Forster.  With  this  food 
id  water  five  mice  lived  respectively,  11,  13,  14,  15,  and  21  dajrs. 
3  were  not  given  any  food  at  all;  two  died  in  three,  and  two  in 

min  fed  six  mice  with  the  same  mixture,  to  which  some  sodium 
had  been  added.  These  animals  lived  16,  23,  24,  27,  and  30 
early  twice  as  long  as  the  mice  did  in  the  previous  experiment, 
objection  may  be  raised  to  this  last  experiment  that  here  the 
rbonate  may  not  act,  as  Bunge  reasoned  a  priori,  as  an  alkali, 
•  as  a  salt.  In  order  to  meet  this  objection,  Lunin  fed  seven 
the  same  mixture,  except  that  the  sodium  carbonate  was  replaced 
uivalent  amount  of  sodium  chloride  (common  salt).  These 
led  at  the  end  of  6,  10,  11,  15,  17,  and  20  days;  i.e.,  they 
e  any  longer  than  the  mice  in  the  first  experiment.  The  expen- 
se repeated  with  potassium  carbonate  and  potassium  chloride, 
he  same  result. 

hough  the  addition  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate  to  such 
sufficient  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  animals,  it  was  not  able  to 
.heir  existence  for  any  length  of  time.'  Note,  however,  that 
lals  had  received  only  one  salt  in  the  nourishment.  It  might 
b  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  with  a  mixture  of  salts, 
refore,  compared  the  lengths  of  life  of  mice  fed  upon  cow's  milk, 
of  mice  fed  with  the  above  mixture  of  casein,  fat,  and  cane- 
I  the  same  salts  that  are  contained  in  milk.     Care  was  taken  to 

lie  Bedeutiing  d.  anorganischen  SsAze  f.  d.  Em&hrung  d.  Tierea.  Dissert. 
),  and  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  6,  31  (1881). 

L.  Socin,  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  16,  93  (1891).     Abderhalden  u.  Rona,  ibid.  42, 
Henriques  and  Hansen,  ibid.  43,  417  (1905).    Falta  and  Noeggerath,  Hof« 
itrftge.  7,  313  (1905) 
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maintain  the  same  proportion  of  salts  to  organic  material  as  in  milk.  Fed 
with  such  a  mixture,  six  mice  lived  20,  23,  29,  30,  and  31  days,  or  about 
the  same  length  of  time  as  the  mice  fed  with  the  former  mixture  containing 
alkali  carbonate.  Two  mice,  fed  entirely  upon  cow's  milk  for  a  period  of 
2^  months,  remained  in  good  health  at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

These  experiments  apparently  prove  that  it  is  not  possible  to  keep  mice 
alive  without  feeding  them  salts,  and,  moreover,  that  an  artificial  mixture 
of  salts  fails  to  sustain  the  lives  of  mice  for  more  than  a  short  time.  Tliit 
result  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  It  has  not 
shown  that  the  early  death  of  the  mice  in  the  first  experiment  was  actuilly 
due  to  a  lack  of  salts  in  the  diet.  It  is  equally  conceivable  that  certain 
necessary  organic  constituents  were  wanting.  Milk  always  contains, 
besides  casein,  a  certain  amount  of  albumin.  It  b  possible  that  the 
albumin  is  of  great  importance  for  certain  functions.  Again,  perhaps 
lecithin  and  cholesterol  are  essential.  Possibly  milk  contains  organic 
compounds  of  a  nature  unknown  to  us.  Above  all  we  must  remember 
that  the  exceedingly  important  Law  of  the  Minimum  *  holds  for  the  noa^ 
ishment  of  animals  as  well  as  for  that  of  plants.  In  any  diet  the  amount 
of  each  constituent  required  by  the  organism  must  be  regulated  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle.  Perhaps  some  inorganic  element,  such  as  fluor- 
ine was  lacking,  and  for  this  reason  the  other  inorganic  constituents  woe 
not  sufficiently  utilized.  Naturally  the  same  law  holds  with  regard  to  the 
organic  constituents. 

Until  recently  but  little  was  known  concerning  the  physiological  impo^ 
tance  of  salts  in  the  plant  and  animal  organism.  It  was  known  that  the? 
took  part  in  the  anabolism  of  the  cells.  In  fact,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  fluorine,  and  chlorine  are  invariably 
found  in  every  cell.  In  some  cases,  manganese,  silicic  acid,  iodine,  and 
arsenic  are  found  in  the  animal  cells.  The  plants  receive  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  ground,  and  under  certain  conditions  may  contain  olbcr 
elements;  for  example,  copper,  zinc,  and  aluminium.  Silicic  acid  in  rowiy 
cases  of  plant  life  is  an  important  source  of  rigidity.  The  plant  cell 
requires  inorganic  material.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  physiological 
importance  of  the  salts  is  the  same  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  the  assumption  that  they  form  merely  a  passive  buiUinS 
material  for  the  cells  is  not  justifiable.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  distribution  of  the  inorganic  material  is  not  uniform  throughout  the 
organism.  Thus  we  find  in  certain  cells  more  potassium  and  less  sodium, 
while  in  the  licjuids  of  the  body,  for  example  the  serum,  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  two  are  reversed.  In  the  cells  there  is  more  phosphoric 
acid,  but  less  chlorine.     It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  taking  up  of  salts 

»  J.  Liebig:  Die  Chemie  in    ihrer  Anwcndung  auf  Agrikultur    und  PhjaolofMi 

p.  332  (187G). 
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by  the  cells  is  an  active  process.  Thus  the  cell  withdraws  from  the  serum, 
which  is  rich  in  sodium  salts  and  contains  less  potassium,  the  potassium. 
It  is  possible  that  the  researches  of  Bokomy  ^  concerning  the  behavior  of 
lower  organisms  to  solutions  of  certain  dyestufiFs  may  throw  some  light 
on  these  processes. 

He  showed,  namely,  that  the  protoplasm  of  certain  cells  would  take  up 
definite  compounds  even  from  very  dilute  solutions,  so  that,  for  example, 
&  colored  solution  would  eventually  become  colorless.  Bokomy  assumed 
that  chemical  combination  took  place  between  the  protoplasm  and  the 
lubstances  in  question.  He  showed,  for  example,  that  the  Spirogyra  and 
Tladophora  would  absorb  silver  from  a  solution  containing  only  one  part 
n  100,000,000.  In  a  solution  of  1  :  10,000,000  enough  silver  was  taken  up 
K>  that  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide  the 
dgSB  turned  black.  Likewise  from  very  dilute  solutions  of  copper  and 
mercury  salts  the  cells  would  remove  the  inorganic  material.  Toward 
>ther  compounds,  e.g.  gold  salts,  the  behavior  was  quite  different.  From 
5old  solutions  containing  one  part  in  100,000  the  gold  is  not  removed  by 
the  above-mentioned  algae,  nor  by  yeast  cells.  There  is  a  specific  action 
between  these  cells  and  the  heavy  metals  which  we  cannot  explain  at 
present.  The  absorption  of  certain  salts  by  the  cells  of  the  animal  organism 
must  take  place  in  conjunction  with  certain  definite  and  specific  processes 
by  means  of  which  a  definite  selection  in  definite  proportions  is  made 
possible.  Quite  recently  we  have  become  able  to  explain  in  a  measure 
the  part  played  by  salts  in  the  life  of  the  cells.  The  function  of  the  salts 
is  undoubtedly  chiefly  an  osmotic  one.  It  is  the  task  of  the  inorganic 
(alts  to  regulate  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  cell-fluid  itself  and  of  the 
Qtercellular  fluid.  It  is  clear  that  any  change  taking  place  in  this  pres- 
rure,  whether  by  the  taking  up  or  giving  off  of  water,  causing  a  swelling 
)r  a  shrinking  of  the  cell,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  any  changing  in  the 
»ncentration  or  dilution  of  the  reacting  mixture  contained  in  the  proto- 
;)lasma,  will  immediately  lead  to  most  serious  disturbances  in  the 
progress  of  certain  reactions.  Above  all,  the  velocity  of  the  reactions  will 
ye  changed. 

The  part  played  by  the  inorganic  material  is  not  restricted,  however,  to 
maintaining  this  constant  osmotic  pressure  between  the  liquids  within 
md  without  the  cell.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  cell  requires 
%rtain  definite  salts.  It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  to  replace  success- 
fully the  potassium  in  the  cell  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  sodium.  The 
individual  salts  must  exert  for  themselves  a  specific  action,  although  it  is 
ttot  yet  clear  as  to  just  what  this  may  be.  We  are  acquainted  with  quite 
I  number  of  isolated  facts  in  this  connection,  but  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge it  is  not  possible  to  group  them  together  and  view  them  from  one 

>  Chem.-Ztg.  29,  1201  (1905). 
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standpoint  so  that  definite  conclusions  may  be  drawn.  It  may  be  ndl  to 
cite  one  or  two  examples  showing  that,  in  fact,  there  is  a  specific  action  oi 
the  inorganic  salts.  Overton  *  has  shown  that  the  muscles  of  a  frog  will 
retain  their  normal  volume  in  a  0.7  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
remain  excitable  at  the  end  of  40  to  48  hours.  In  concentrated  salt 
solutions  their  volume  is  diminished,  whereas  in  dilute  solutions  it  increafles. 
Solutions  of  grape-sugar,  cane-sugar,  milk-sugar,  mannitol,  alanine, 
asparagine,  etc.,  having  the  same  osmotic  pressure  as  the  0.7  per  cent 
common  salt  solution,  are  equally  indififerent  as  regards  the  osmosis.  la 
such  solutions,  however,  the  excitability  of  the  muscle  is  soon  lost.  On 
adding  a  little  common  salt  to  one  of  these  solutions,  however,  it  is  again 
possible  to  excite  the  mascle.  In  fact,  0.068  to  0.074  per  cent  of  salt  sufficei 
to  render  this  effect.  The  next  question  is  whether  a  change  of  the  anion 
(CI)  keeping  the  cation  (Na)  constant  will  have  any  effect.  It  was  found 
the  chloride  could  be  replaced  successfully  by  equivalent  amounts  of  the 
bromide,  nitrate,  sulphate,  bicarbonate,  chlorate,  acetate,  and  secondary 
phosphate  of  sodium,  showing  that  the  anions  had  no  influence  here.  In 
a  series  of  further  experiments  the  cation  was  changed,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  sodium  could  be  replaced  by  lithium  alone,  while  potassium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  strontium,  and  barium  salts  were  unable  to  preserve 
the  excitability  of  the  muscle.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore,  that  the 
sodium  ions,  besides  serving  to  maintain  a  definite  osmotic  pressure,  abo 
exert  ii  quite  specific  action  upon  the  contractility  of  the  muscle. 

Jacques  Loch  ^  succeeded  in  performing  a  very  pretty  experiment.  If 
the  medusa  Gonionemus  be  placed  in  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  or  of  glycerol 
the  osmotic  pressure  of  which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  ocean,  its  rh^'thmic 
pulsation  ceases  immediately.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  if  a  solution 
of  sodium  chloride  or  bromide  is  used  in  the  above  experiment. 

Loeb  showed,  moreover,  that  the  presence  of  the  sodium  ions  alone 
was  not  sufTicient  to  maintain  the  contractility  of  the  muscle.  In  a  0.7  per 
cent  solution  of  common  salt  the  muscles  of  a  frog  after  about  an  hour 
exhibit  rhythmic  contractions  which  last  for  over  24  hours.  It  appears 
as  if  the  sodium  ions  irritate  in  some  way  the  muscular  fil)ers.  It  ha« 
even  been  stated  that  they  have  a  poisonous  effect.  It  Is  exceedingly 
intcr(*stiiig  that  it  is  possible  to  combat  this  irritation  of  the  sodium  ions 
(also  obtained  with  rubidium  and  caesium  ions)  by  the  addition  of  the 
bivah^nt  calcium,  strontium,  magnesium  and  manganese  ions.  This 
olTcct  is  not,  however,  due  merely  to  tlie  valence  of  the  ion,  for  the  bivalent 
barium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  lead  ions  do  not  act  in  the  same  way.  On 
the  other  hand  the  monovalent  potassium  ion  has  an  effect  opposite  to 
that  (»f  the  monovalent  sodium  ion.     It  is  particularly  interesting  that 

»   Pflii^'cr's  Arch.  92.  115  and  .'Mr,  (1902). 
'  .\in.  J.  Physiol.  3,  38:J  (1900;. 
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b  closely  related  chemical  elements  as  sodium  and  potassium  should  act 
iifferently  physiologically. 

L  quite  similar  observation  was  made  with  the  Fundvlus  heteroditus} 
3  little  fish  is  not  at  all  sensitive  to  variations  in  osmotic  pressure, 
ixists  in  salt  water  as  well  as  in  distilled  water,  while  on  the  contrary, 
sn  placed  in  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  chloride  of  the  same  concentra- 
i  as  the  ocean,  it  soon  dies.  Its  eggs  behave  similarly.  If  to  the 
ition  of  pure  sodium  chloride  the  ions  of  calcium,  barium,  strontium, 
^esium,  lead,  cobalt,  ferrous  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  chromium  or  alu- 
dum,  are  added,  the  injurious  effect  of  the  sodium  chloride  is  combated 
cessfuUy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ions  of  mercury,  copper,  cadmium, 
kel,  and  ferric  iron  are  without  influence. 

i'he  dependence  of  the  cell-function  upon  the  nature  of  the  salts  present, 
I  the  antagonistic  action  of  different  salts,  are  shown  very  well  by  the 
owing  experiment:  A  salt  solution  of  the  concentration  correspond- 
to  sea-water  is  poisonous  to  the  eggs  of  the  fundulus.  Calcium  and 
gnesium  exert  no  recognizable  effect  upon  the  eggs.  If  a  fundulus 
;  be  placed  in  a  pure  aqueous  solution  of  either  of  the  two  last-men- 
ned  salts,  it  does  not  develop.  Development  takes  place,  however, 
mediately  on  adding  a  sodium  salt  to  the  solution. 
kt  this  place,  we  will  recall  the  experiments  of  Martin  H.  Fischer.*  By 
J  injection  of  a  J  molecular  solution  of  common  salt  into  the  veins,  he 
s  able  to  produce  a  glucosuria  which  in  its  entire  behavior  corresponded 
that  produced  by  the  diabetic  puncture.  Such  a  glucosuria  can,  in  the 
se  of  rabbits,  be  prevented  by  adding  a  little  calcium  chloride  to  the 
ution  which  is  injected  (975  cubic  centimeters  of  J  molecular  NaCl  solu- 
n  +  25  cubic  centimeters  of  |  molecular  CaCl2  solution).  After  the 
nination  of  sugar  has  ceased,  it  can  be  renewed  by  the  injection  of  pure 
hum  chloride  solution,  and  again  checked  by  means  of  the  calcium 
oride  solution. 

This  reciprocal  effect  is  interesting,  and  its  study  opens  up  new  fields  of 
restigation.  Each  cell  has  evidently  particular  salts  in  specific  appor- 
nment.  A  disturbance  of  this  relation  by  the  preponderance  of  this 
t  at  one  time,  and  that  salt  at  another  time,  may  cause  considerable 
>uble  in  the  economy  of  the  cell.  For  the  present  it  is  necessary  for  us 
study  the  action  of  the  individual  ions  separately  and  in  artificial  mix- 
res.  As  regards  the  proportions  of  the  separate  ions  in  the  cells,  our 
esent  methods  of  investigation  can  throw  no  light.  It  is  true  that  by 
alyzing  the  ash,  we  can  get  some  idea  as  to  the  inorganic  constituents 
an  organ.     Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  an  analysis  can  never  give  us 

>  Jacques  Loeb:  Pfluger's  Arch.  80,  229  (1900).  a.  W.  A.  Osborne:  J.  Phymol.  [Proc. 

lyaol.     Soc.  S3,  10  (1905)]. 

*  Pfluger's  Aidi.  106, 80  (1904),  and  109, 1  (1905). 
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a  conception  of  the  way  the  different  elements  are  combined  in  the  cdL^ 
we  need  only  to  refer  to  the  extremely  delicate  mechanism  in  the  actioca» 
of  the  individual  ions  to  make  one  realize  how  far  we  are  from  imde — ^- 
standing  fully  the  mechanism  of  the  cell  itself. 

Jacques  Loeb  by  means  of  his  comprehensive  studies  deserves  grri  ^ 
credit  for  having  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  aclioK  ^ 
of  salts  and  their  reciprocal  action,  and  especially  by  his  work  on  vtE  j. 
ficial  parthenogenesis.^  At  this  place  we  can  hardly  take  up  in  detai-^« 
these  numerous  and  highly  interesting  investigations.  We  shall  coiMca 
back  to  them  again.  A  great  number  of  such  experiments  have  been  ma(W  J 
Unfertilized  eggs  of  the  Annelida  may  be  developed  by  placing  thei»r- 
in  sea-water  to  which  a  small  amount  of  potassium  salt  has  been  adders 
(e.g.,  one  or  two  cubic  centimeters  of  2i  N.KCl  or  KNO,  solution  to  IC 
cubic  centimeters  of  salt  water.)  Such  eggs  develop  apparently  non 
larvse.  Such  a  solution  has  no  action  upon  the  unfertilized  eggs  of  tl^B 
sea-urchin. 

These  experiments  have  been  cited  to  show  that  the  presence  of  inorpiM^ 
ions   is  indispensable  for  the  life-process.     The  manner  in  which  thi«?T 
act  is  still  unknown  to  us.     It  is  possible  that  new  light  may  be  thro^Ti 
upon  this  question  by  a  study  of  the  other  components  of  the  odl,  uid 
especially  of  their  behavior  towards  the  ions.     Now  the  cells  contain 
colloids,  and  in  fact  the  life  process  itself  is  intimately  related  to  their 
presence.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  physical  condition  of  the 
cell-contents  is  of  great  importance  to  all  of  the  different  processes  which 
take  place  within  the  cell.     Indeed,  this   alone  makes  it  possible  for  so 
many  different  reactions  to  take  place  side  by  side.     Colloidal  solutioDS 
diffuse  but  very  slowly  —  in  fact ,  scarcely  at  all  -7-  into  one  another.   In- 
creased viscosity  of  a  medium,  however,  does  not  afifect  the  rate  of  diffu- 
sions of  crystalloids  and  electrolytes,  nor  the  mobility  of  the  ions,  nor  does 
it  affect  the  degree  of  dissociation  of  electrolytes.     A  monomolecular  ic^f- 
tion  (e.g.,  the  catalysis  of  methyl   acetate  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid) 
takes  place  in  a  jelly  just  as  rapidly  as  in  water.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
colloid,  on  account  of  its  internal  friction,  often  prevents  the  formation 
of  precipitates.     This   Ls    effected,  not   by  preventing  the  reaction  fro© 
takiiij;  place,  hut  rather  by  keeping  the  newly  formed  molecules  in  sucl 
an  extremely  minute  state  of  subdivision  that  they  do  not  come  togetbef 
to  form  visible  complexes.     The  colloids  cause  an  enormous  increase  in 
surface  tension. 

The  entire  conception  of  colloids  is  in  a  stage  of  rapid  development. 
There  is  no  way  of  defining  precisely  the  part  that  they  take  in  the  life  of 
the  cell.     Many  isolated  facts  indicate  that  the  future  investigation  of 


*  Cf.  Abderiiukien :  Arch.  Ila88en-und  GesclIschafUbiologie,  Jg.  I,  p.  056  (100S>* 
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will  undoubtedly  greatly  increase  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
the  cell.*  Here  we  are  especially  interested  in  the  behavior  of 
towards  ions.  Hardy'  has  shown  that  ions  exert  a  particular 
>  upon  the  condition  of  the  colloid.  Negatively  charg^  colloids 
ipitated  by  the  electropositive  cations,  and  positively  charged 
jy  anions.  In  these  relations  we  find  a  new  proof  of  how  extremely 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  cell  is  to  enable  it  to  maintain 
the  Individual  ions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  colloids  on  the 
juch  a  relation  that  all  of  its  functions  can  take  place  unhindered. 
Fectly  clear  without  further  explanation,  that  owing  to  the  various 
i  taking  place  within  the  cells,  at  one  time  the  action  of  one  ion 
prominent,  while  at  another  time  it  is  that  of  a  different  one. 
must  always  be  able  to  neutralize  at  a  given  moment  the  action 
me  ion.  Undoubtedly  physical  chemistry  has  here  pointed  out 
ha  for  further  investigation,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  it 
lie  us  eventually  to  draw  new  conclusions  along  lines  that  have 
)een  studied.  Here  again  in  the  operations  of  the  delicate  mechan- 
e  cell,  it  is  not  right  to  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  physical 
y  and  physiological  chemistry  of  the  cells.  Here  and  there  it  b 
B  to  separate  the  two  fields  and  allow  them  to  develop  individually, 
in  and  again  they  must  come  back  to  a  common  basis  and 
form  a  broader  field,  which  develops  by  different  methods  as 

bvious  from  a  study  of  the  experiments  already  cited  that  salts 
jr  are  fully  as  important  as  regards  the  life  of  the  cell  as  its  organic 
it.  Just  as  the  part  played  by  the  latter  is  quite  a  varied  one, 
;  same  way  the  inorganic  substances  participate  in  a  numl)er  of 
processes.  Although  they  do  not  furnish  the  l)ody  with  energ}', 
less  they  do  come  into  play  during  the  expenditure  of  muscular 
hether  by  changes  in  the  concentration  of  the  solutions,  or  by 
s  in  the  osmotic  pressure,  or  of  the  surface  tension,  etc. 
nic  salts  are  usually  present  in  the  different  foods  to  an  extent 
lufficient  for  all  our  demands.  An  exception  to  this  general  rule 
i  that  man  and  certain  animals  require  an  additional  supply  of 
hloride.  Sodium  chloride  is  the  only  inorganic  substance  which 
»ar>'  to  add  to  our  diet.  This  is  rather  remarkable,  l^ecause  both 
nd  vegetable  food  already  contains  considerable  sodium  and 
The  explanation  of  this  exceptional  requirement  in  the  case  of 

uis  Aron:  Biochem.  Zentr.  3,  15,  16,  17,  pp.  461  and  501  (1905).     R.  Zmg- 
LIT  Erkenntnis  der  KoIIoide,  Jena,  1905.      H.  J.  Hambui^r:   Onnotiacher 
lonrnlehre  in  den  mcHlisinischen  WUsenschaften,   Wieebaden,   1904.     B» 
yvikAitBche  Chemie  d.  Zollc  u.  d.  Gewebe,  Leip«ic,  1902. 
rakal.  Chem.  83,  385  (1900). 
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common  salt  we  owe  to  G.  von  Bunge.'     Bunge  pointed  out  in  the  first 
place  that  among  animals  only  the  true  herbivora,  and  never  the  carnivorB^ 
crave  salt.     This  fact  is  familiar  to  hunters.    They  know  that  wild  her- 
bivora —  ruminants  and  solidungulates  —  frequent  the  salt  licb.    Xo^r 
the  amount  of  sodium  chloride  which  these  animals  obtain  in  thdr  focxl 
is  about  the  same  per  unit  of  the  animal's  weight  as  that  obtained  bytb^ 
carnivora  in  its  diet.     It  is  hardly  to  be  said,  therefore,  that  there  is   a 
lack  of  sodium  chloride  unless  we  assume  that  this  salt  plays  a  particulAJ 
part  in  the  organism  of  the  herbivora,  an  assumption  which,  in  the  liglit 
of  recent  investigations  concerning  the  action  of  the  individual  ions,  c^o 
longer  seems  so  improbable.     Bunge  has  shown,  however,  that  vegciahrl^ 
food  differs  from  animal  food  by  the  amount  of  potash  which  the  form^sr 
contains.     The  herbivora  obtain  three  or  four  times  as  much  potasriazx 
salt  in  the  food  as  the  carnivora  do.     All  vegetables,  especially  potatoes, 
clover,  and  meadow  hay,  contain  large  amounts  of  potash.     We  know  of 
but  \ery  few  land  plants  which,  like  the  varieties  of  Chenopodium  in  J 
A  triplex,  contain  more  sodium  chloride  than  potassium  salt.    It  is  eusfj 
to  account  for  the  high  potash  content  of  plants  by  the  distribution  oft  be 
elements  sodium  and  potassium  on  the  earth's  surface.     By  the  weathcrinf 
of  silicate  rocks,  sodium  carbonate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  readily  in 
rain  water  and  trickles  down  into  the  earth.     The  potassium,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  with  the  other  bases  combined  with  silica  and  aluminium  as 
an  insoluble  double  salt.     The  latter  remains  near  the  earth's  surfsfff 
while  the  sodium  is  flushed  out  by  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers,  and  carricJ 
on  to  the  ocean.     This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  potassium  salts  pre- 
dominate on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  while  the  ocean  is  rich  in  sodium 
salts,  especially  the  chloride. 

Now  why  should  an  increased  amount  of  potassium  salts  create  a  demand 
for  a  greater  supply  of  sodium  chloride?     Bunge  suggests  the  following 
ingenious  explanation:  If   a  potassium  salt,  for  example  the  carbonate, 
comes   in   contact   with  sodium  chloride,  a  partial  decomposition  takes 
place,   a  little  potassium  chloride  and  sodium  carbonate  being  formed. 
Now,  as  regards  the  inorganic  salts  of  the  blood-serum,  sodium  chloride 
ranks  foremost.     It  is  found  there  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  as  far  as 
we  know,  the  amount  is  kept  fairly  constant.     Now,  on  bringing  the  serum 
in  contact  with  the  abundance  of  absorbed  potasvsium  salts  obtained  from 
the  vegotahle  nourishment,  this  double  decomposition  between  theso<tium 
salt  in  the  blood  and  the  absorbed  potassium  salt  will  take  place  to  aome 
extent.     In  this  way  potassium  chloride  is  formed,  and  a  part  of  the  sodium 
of  the  blood  combines  with  the  acid  which  was  previously  united  with  the 
potassium.     By  this  process  the  composition  of  the  blood  is  changed. 

*  Z.  Hiul.  9,  104  (1873);  10,  111,  295  and  323  (1874);  Lehrbuch  der  Phymologie  dtt 
Menschen,  Bd.  ii,  p.  103  (1901). 
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rum  now  contains  a  substance  which  did  not  occur  in  it  previously, 
iny  rate  not  to  the  same  extent  as  now;  namely,  the  newly  formed 
I  salt.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  kidneys,  as  we  shall  see  later,  to  keep 
over  the  serum  and  to  regulate  its  chemical  composition.  They 
tte  every  constituent  which  under  normal  conditions  is  foreign  to 

take  away  any  excess  of  compounds  which  belong  there.  In  the 
case  the  kidneys  eliminate  the  newly  formed  sodium  salt  together 
he  potassium  salt.  This  process,  therefore,  results  in  the  serum 
Icprived  of  sodium  chloride. 

ge  succeeded  in  testing  this  theory  experimentally.  He  himself  took 
ns  of  K2O  as  phosphate  and  citrate  in  three  doses  during  the  course 
day,  and  showed  that  as  a  result  his  body  lost  6  grams  of  sodium 
le.    This  does  not  constitute  an  abnormal  amount  of  potash  salts. 

fed  largely  on  potatoes  will  easily  take  40  grams  of  K2O  into  his 
I  during  the  day.  The  loss  of  sodium  chloride  is  by  no  means 
ted  to  the  blood.  There  is  a  constant  exchange  of  material  between 
the  cells.  After  what  we  have  seen  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  the 
re  can  easily  understand  the  possibility  that  a  diminution  in  the 
it  of  sodium  contained  in  the  cells,  which  is  in  no  way  replaceable 
tsssium  ions,  may  lead  to  serious  disturbances.  The  organism,  at 
nts,  will  attempt  as  soon  as  possible  to  restore  the  disturbed  equili- 

ge,  to  support  his  views,  cited  numerous  facts.  He  showed,  for 
le,  that  in  France  the  country  folk  consume  three  times  as  much 
T  capita  as  those  who  dwell  in  cities.  Now  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the 
y  much  larger  quantities  of  vegetables  are  eaten  than  in  the  city, 
the  diet  consists  largely  of  meat.  A  further  support  of  the  assump- 
lat  the  vegetables  rich  in  potassium  were  the  cause  of  the  increased 
nption  of  salt,  was  gained  by  a  study  of  people  who  live  almost 
V  upon  meat;  e.g.,  certain  races  of  hunters,  fishermen,  and  nomads, 
a  this  knowledge,  Bunge  read  through  a  large  numl>er  of  articles  on 
,  and  also  placed  himself  in  correspondence  with  travelers.  In  this 
B  established  the  fact  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  where 
ople  subsist  solely  upon  animal  nourishment,  either  they  have  no 
dge  of  salt,  or  do  not  care  for  it,  whereas  in  countries  in  which  the 
antfi  subsist  mainly  on  vegetables  there  is  always  such  an  unmis- 
r  craving  for  salt,  that  it  has  l)ecome  considered  as  one  of  the  neces- 
f  life.  This  Ls  the  case  in  both  the  north  and  south  polar  regions, 
in  countries  in  which  the  inhabitants  live  on  meat  and  rice,  there  is 
ring  for  salt.  Rice  contains  but  one-sixth  as  much  potash  as 
rye,  barley,  or  Indian  corn,  one-twentieth  as  much  as  the  legumes. 
y  from  one-twentieth  to  one-thirtieth  as  much  as  potatoes, 
what  happens  in  the  case  of  a  people  subsisting  chiefly  on  vegeta- 
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bles,  and  yet  living  where  there  is  no  salt  supply?  Such  people  prepare 
a  salt  of  their  own.  Thus,  Bunge  ^  was  able  to  procure  a  salt  obtained  br 
ignition  of  a  plant  which  was  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  southern  part  of 
Khartum,  Africa,  as  a  seasoning  for  their  vegetable  food.  The  anal™ 
of  this  salt  showed  it  to  contain  19.27  per  cent  Na20  and  4.92  per  eent 
K2O,  or  nearly  six  equivalents  of  soda  to  one  of  potash.  It  is  intererting 
here  to  find  that  the  natives  have  selected  a  plant  (Salsola,  or  salt-wort) 
which  is  especially  characterized  by  its  high  soda  content.  The  natural 
instinct,  however,  does  not  always  assert  itself  so  well  in  this  direction, 
for  there  are  other  races  which  use  for  salt  the  ash  of  a  plant  rich  in  potash. 
Lapicque  ^  examined  such  a  salt.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Angoni  district 
in  British  Central  Africa  use  a  substance  prepared  by  burning  goat  manure 
and  wood.  Analysis  showed  that  it  contained  21.98  per  cent  KCl  and 
0 .  47  per  cent  NaCl.'  It  is  interesting  to  learn,  however,  that  after  L^)ioque 
had  shown  the  natives  how  to  obtain  common  salt,  they  gave  up  the  prepa- 
ration of  their  own  native  condiment.  Salt,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Angoni 
is  an  extremely  expensive  article  of  commerce.  The  natives  toil  for  salt 
upon  the  plantations. 

The  assumption  that  the  high  potash  content  of  vegetable  foods  cauw 
losses  in  the  sodium  content  of  the  blood  and  indirectly  of  the  tiasucs,  is 
not  in  agreement  wnth  certain  observations.     Thus,  Landsteiner  *  fed  a 
number  of  young  rabbits  exclusively  upon  meadow  hay  for  3J  months. 
At  the  same  time  another  lot  of  similar  animals  was  fed  entirely  with 
cow's  milk,  which  contains  for  one  equivalent  of  soda  ordy  0.7  to  3.7 
equivalents  of  potash.     Now  although  these  two  series  of  animals  were 
fed  with  nourishment  containing  quite  different  relative  amounts  of  alkaH, 
nevertheless,  at  tlie  end  of  the  experiment  the  soda  and  potash  content  of 
the  blood  was  the  same  in  each  case.     We  know,  furthermore,  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  rabbits  and  hares  live  on  fodder  rich  in  potash,  they 
do  not  show  the  slightest  craving  after  salt,  and  under  normal  conditions 
do  not  obtain  any  in  addition  to  what  their  food  contains.     It  is  possible 
that  the  organism  of  these  animals  may  be  different  in  some  way,  so  that 
the  lo.ss  of  sotlium  i.s  avoided.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  purely  herbivorous  animals,  such  as  cows  and  sheep,  can  sul)8ist  upon 
fo(l(l(T  rich  in  potiush  for  a  lonj^;  time  without  any  extra  salt,  and  there  is 
no  reco<rnizahle  disturbance  in  the  development  of  these  animals.     It  is 
indeed  po.ssible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  potassium  salts  contained  in 
the  fodder  do  not  have  such  a  marked  effect  as  pure  potassium  chloride, 
when  taken  by  itself  into  the  system  at  one  time  and  absorbed  as  such. 

'  Z.  Biol.  41,  tSI  (1001). 

'  L'Anthn)p(>lopo  (1S%). 

»  AlHirr!i;il(i('n:  Pllu^rr's  .\nh.  97,  103  (1903). 

*  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  16,  13  (ISOJ). 
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We  pc»*faap8  do  not  yet  know  all  the  different  ways  in  which  potash  can  be 
siiininated.  We  shall  see  that  for  the  heavy  metals  the  intestines  are  an 
ixnportant  vehicle  for  their  elimination.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  liver 
regulates  the  amount  of  potassium  salts,  holding  a  part  back  so  that  the 
lirfood  does  not  at  any  one  time  come  in  contact  with  large  amounts  of 
them.  At  all  events,  the  influence  of  potassium  salts  contained  in  the 
focxi  upon  the  elimination  of  sodium  salts  by  the  urine  must  be  tested  with 
BOine  food,  such  as  potatoes,  which  is  rich  in  potassium  salts.  The  exper- 
iment should  extend  over  a  considerable  period  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  loss  of  sodium  chloride  is  permanent  or  only  temporary. 

The  organism  must  in  every  case  have  ways  and  means  for  keeping  the 
soda  and  potash  content  of  the  blood  constant  in  spite  of  variations  in  the 
food  supply.     It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  serum  of  all  species  of 
animals'  which  have  been  investigated  up  to  the  present  time  always 
contains  the  same  amounts  of  these  two  elements;  the  serum  of  the  car- 
oivora,  as  well  as  that  of  the  herbivora,  contains  about  0.43  per  cent  of 
•oda,  and  0.026  per  cent  of  potash.     Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  ruminants,  in  contrast  to  those  of  the  horse,  cow,  rabbit,  etc., 
«>ntain  considerable  amounts  of  soda,  may  shed  some  light  upon  the  fact 
that  the  former  crave  salt,  while  the  latter  do  not.     To  be  sure,  the  red 
•wpuscles  of  the  carnivora  also  contain  larger  amounts  of  soda.     It  is 
^  interesting  that  in  the  milk  of  carnivora  the  two  alkalies  are  present 
Hi  approximately  equivalent  amounts,  whereas  in  the  milk  of  the  herbivora 
•odin  human  milk  the  potash  predominates.     The  organism  of  the  her- 
DiTora  and  of  the  carnivora,  corresponding  to  their   later   nourishment, 
4u8  eariy  becomes  accustomed  to  a  definite  relation  l:)etween  the  amounts 
^potassium  and  sodium.     The  beasts  of  prey,  which  live  upon  the  entire 
*"nial,  obtain  sodium  and  potassium  in  almost  equivalent  amounts.     On 
Mother  hand,  the  herbivora  and  the  human  race  receive  in  many  foods 
^two  bases  in  the  same  relative  amounts  as  in  milk;  some  kinds  of  hay 
*«tain  three  equivalents  of  potash  to  one  in  soda,  while  in  milk  there  are 
frwn  one  to  six  equivalents  of  potash  to  one  of  soda.     We  may,  indeeil, 
•wroe  that  the  organism  is  adjusted  to  the  general  preponderance  of 
potash  over  soda,  and  that  disturbances  take  place  only  when  the  cus- 
tomary rdation  is  changed  greatly  at  the  expense  of  the  sodium,  as  would, 
ibr  example,  be  the  case  if  the  food  consisted  entirely  of  potatoes.     Rye, 
pern,  and  beans  likewise  contain  very  considerable  amounts  of  potassium, 
m  the  following  table  prepared  by  Bunge  shows: 


<  jUxierhalden:  Z.  phynol.  Chem.  26,  65  (1898). 
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1  Equivalent  Na,0  Corresponds  to: 


Equivalents 

Equinkn 

KjO. 

Kp. 

Beef-blood 

0.07 
0.7 

Oats      

15  to  11 

White  of  hens'  eggs     .    .    . 

Kice 

24 

Yolk  of  hens'  eggs    .... 

1.0 

Rye 

9toS7 

Oreanism  of  mammals    .    . 
Milk  of  carnivora     .... 

0.7  to  1.3 

Hay  .   .   .   .  - 

stosr 

0.8  to  1.6 

Potatoes 

31  to  42 

Human  milk 

1  to  4 

Peas 

44toJ» 

Milk  of  herbivora     .... 

0.8  to  6 

Strawberries 

71 

Beef 

4 

Clover  

99 

Wheat 

12  to  23 

Apples 

100 

Barley 

14  to  21 

Beans 

110 

Bunge's  conception  that  common  salt  widens  the  circle  of  our  fooJ 
supply,  may  well  be  a  correct  one.  It  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  cnjoj 
potatoes  and  many  other  foods  which  are  rich  in  potash. 

As  stated  before,  our  ordinary  food  contains  sufficient  quantities  <rf  tbe 
inorganic  salts,  and  it  is,  in  general,  not  to  be  feared  that  too  little  of  one 
or  another  salt  will  be  taken  into  the  system. 

Our  diet  is  ordinarily  a  mixed  one.  If  one  article  of  food  or  another 
contains  too  little  of  any  salt,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  something 
else  that  is  eaten.  The  fact  that  an  exclusive  diet  of  substances  lacking 
in  this  or  that  salt  may  lead  to  disturbances  will  be  shown  later.  Xow, 
although  it  be  granted  that  we  need  take  no  thought  concerning  the  supply 
of  inorpjanic  material  required  by  adults,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
customary  food  of  growing  individuals  likewise  satisfies  the  requirements 
of  the  organism.  This  is  a  justifial)le  question,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
mammals,  and  aspecially  human  children;  for  right  in  the  midst  of  their 
growing  period  a  change  takes  place  in  their  food  which  compels  us  to 
compare  the  composition  of  their  first  food,  the  milk,  with  that  which  is 
eaten  subsequently.  The  amount  of  inorganic  salts  contained  in  milk 
must  give  us  some  idea  as  to  the  recpiirements  of  the  young.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  ash  from  human  milk  and 
that  of  certain  animals:  ^ 


Sjx'cies. 


Man 0.0795 

Dot: 0.1382 

Tii: 0.0945 

SlK'cp 0.096: 

Coat      0.1302 

Cow i  0.1776 

Ilorso    '0.105 

fiiiinfa  i>ii: \  0.0754 

K:il)t)it      0.2516 


K2O 


100  I^l^ts  by  WoiRht  of  Milk  Contain  in  Gnuiw: 


0.0253 

0.0779 

0.0776 

0.0864 

0.0617 

0.0972 

0.014 

0.0700 

0.1980 


r\ 

Fe,03 

CaO 

MjfO 

0.0468 

0.0008 

0.0489 

0.0065 

0.1656 

0.0020 

0.4545 

0.0195 

0.0756 

0.0040 

0.2489 

0.0157 

0.1297 

0.0041 

0.2453 

0.0148 

0.1019 

0.0036 

0.1974 

0.0154 

0.1368 

0.0021 

O.ieTl 

0.0231 

0.031 

0.002 

0.124 

0.013 

0.0999 

0.0013 

0.2417 

0.0241 

0.1355 

0.0020 

0.8914 

0.0552 

0.0585 

0.5078 

0.307« 

0.29tf 

O.tt^O 

0.19U 

0.131 

O.SS80 

0.99M 


»  Emil  Ah(lerh:ildeii :  Z.  i.liysiol.  ( 'hem.  26,  4S7  and  498  (1899) ;  27, 408 and  356  (18B>)» 
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ee  at  the  above  table  shows  that  the  composition  of  milk  varies 
erent  animals.  The  values  also  vary  in  the  case  of  different 
j{  the  same  species,  but  during  the  suckling  period  the  variation 
rithin  narrow  limits.  We  shall  find  that  the  amount  of  ash  and 
he  inorganic  material  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  rapidity  with 
e  tissue  is  formed  as  shown  by  the  body  weight, 
iteresting  now  to  trace  the  relations  between  the  composition  of 

(especially  that  of  its  ash)  and  that  of  the  suckling.  It  is  of 
>vious  that  such  a  comparison  will  serve  to  give  us  merely  a  rough 
hese  relations,  for  our  present  methods  of  analysis  are  not  suffi- 
elicate  for  us  to  attempt  to  explain  the  way  in  which  the  differ- 
ents  are  combined.  The  analysis  of  the  ash,  for  example,  merely 
(  what  inorganic  material  is  present,  and  gives  us  absolutely  no 
jTi  of  the  manner  in  which  these  elements  are  combined  in  the 
»Ve  do  not  know  from  this  whether  the  phosphoric  acid  that  we 

present  entirely  as  calcium  phosphate  or  other  phosphates,  or 

it  represents  in  part  lecithin.  At  the  same  time  the  knowl- 
the  constituents  of  the  ash  forms  a  basis  for  further  investiga- 
1  with  the  above-mentioned  limitations  gives  us  some  means  for 
ion. 

t  is  a  striking  fact,  as  the  figures  below  will  show,  that  milk  has 
ifferent  composition  from  the  elements  out  of  which  it  is  formed; 
the  blood,  and  especially  the  blood-serum.  The  cells  of  the  milk- 
[lust  possess  the  power  of  selection.  Now,  what  determines  the 
ion  of  the  milk?  Bunge,*  with  reference  to  this  question,  com- 
ic composition  of  milk-ash  with  that  of  the  suckling  itself,  and 

the  case  of  dogs  the  following  relations: 


100  Parts  by  Weight  of  Ash  (\)ntain  in  Grama: 

Dos  a  Few 
Hours  Old. 

DoK's  Milk.     tkJK's  Blood. 

Dog's  Serum. 

11.14 
10.6 
29.5 
l.S 
0.72 
39.4 

1 

15.0         ,          3.1 

8.8                  4.^  A 

2  4 

52  1 

27.2 

1.5 

0.12 

34.2 

16.9 

0.9 

0.4 

9.4 

13.3 

35.6 

2.1 

0  5 

0 

5.9 

8.4 

47  6 

mioL  Chem.  IS,  399  (1889)  and  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1886,  539. 
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With  rabbits  the  following  values  were  obtuned:' 


100  Parts  by  Weight  of  Aab  Gbatain  in  Grmmt: 

Babbit  14 
Days  Old.' 

Rabbit'i  Milk. 

Babbit's 
Blood.* 

Babbifk 
8erum.* 

K,0 

10.84 
5.96 

35.02 
2.19 
0.23 

41.94 
4.94 

10.06 
7.92 

35.65 
2.20 
0.08 

39.86 
5.42 

23.75 

31.38 

0.81 

0.64 

6.93 

11.11 

32.66 

3.19 

Na,0 

CaO 

MgO 

Fe,0. 

54.72 
1.42 
0.56 
0 
2.98 

47.83 

In  the  case  of  the  guinea  pig  we  find:^ 


100  Parts  by  Weight  of  AA  Contain: 


K,0 

Na,0 

CaO 

MgO 

Fe,0, 

cV'. 


Camerer  and  Soldner  *  have  made  a  similar  comparison  between  humjtf 
milk  and  the  ash  of  infants: 


100  Parts  by  Weight  Contain: 

Infant. 

Milk. 

Infant. 

Milk. 

K.0 

Na^O     .... 

CaO 

MgO 

7.8 

9.1 

36.1 

0.8 

31.4 

11.9 

16.4 

2.6 

FesO,  .... 
PaO.     .... 
CI 

0.8 

38.9 

7.7 

0.6 
13.S 
20.0 

»  Abdcrlialdcn:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  498  (1899). 

»  G.  V.  Bunge:  Z.  Biol.  10,  323  (1874). 

»  Abdcrhaldcn:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  65  (1898). 

«  Abderhalden:  ibid.  27,  356  (1899). 

•  Z.  Biol.  40,  526  (1900) ;  41,  37  (1900) ;  44,  61  (1903). 
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Hugonnenq*  obtained  quite  similiar  values: 


100  Parts  by  Weight  Contain: 

Human 
Foetus. 

Human  Milk. 

Human 
Foetus. 

Human  Milk. 



6.20 

8.12 

40.48 

1.51 

35.15 

10.43 

14.79 

2.87 

FeA  .... 
P,0.    .  .  .  . 
CI 

0.39 

35.28 

4.26 

0.18 
21.30 
10.75 

Kcept  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  human  infant  and  human 
:,  we  find  by  a  comparison  of  the  corresponding  values  that  there  is  a 
dng  agreement  between  the  ash  of  the  young  animal  and  that  of  the 
:.  In  the  case  of  human  beings,  however,  we  do  not  find  any  such 
<ement.  Bunge  explains  this  fact  by  the  assumption  that  the  ash 
•ent  of  milk  has  not  only  the  task  of  building  up  tissue,  but  also  serves 
be  preparation  of  the  excreta,  especially  the  urine.  The  more  rapid 
growth  of  the  suckling,  the  less  apparent  will  be  the  influence  of  the 
T  function.  It  is,  therefore,  in  general  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
3ntage  composition  of  the  milk  and  that  of  the  infant  will  agree  so 
ly  in  the  case  of  human  beings  as  with  animals,  such  as  dogs,  rabbits, 
guinea  pigs,  which  require  the  mother's  milk  for  but  a  short  time  after 
,  but  are  soon  placed  upon  a  diet  of  green  fodder.  It  is  easy  to  see 
a  milk  corresponding  closely  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the  young 
^gards  the  inorganic  constituents  will  be  more  suitable  for  animab 
h  develop  very  rapidly,  whereas  with  species  which  develop  more 
ly,  the  building  up  of  the  separate  tissues  does  not  take  place  so  uni- 
ly  and  there  are  not  so  many  changes  taking  place  at  the  time  when 
growing  organism  changes  to  another  source  of  nourishment. 
«  now  come  back  to  our  first  question:  Does  the  suckling  when  it 
idons  the  mother's  milk  and  passes  to  other  food  receive  a  sufl&cient 
»1y  of  inorganic  salts?  The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the 
unts  of  inorganic  substances  contained  in  the  more  important  foods:  * 


100  Parts  Xty  Weight  of  Dry  Substance  Contain : 

KaO 

Na,0 

CaO 

MgO 

Fe2Q» 

P,0. 

CI 

&y     

0.80 

0.0 

0.007 

0.04 

0.002 

0.09 

0.05 

1.66 

0.32 

0.029 

0.15 

0.024 

1.83 

0.28 

•  .  .  • 

0.61 

0.01 

0.062 

0.22 

0.007 

1.03 

0.03 

at  .   .   . 

0.62 

0.06 

0.065 

0.24 

0.008 

0.94 

. . . 

ktoes  .  • 

2.28 

0.11 

0.100 

0.19 

0.009 

0.64 

0.13 

t«of  egg 

1.45 

1.45 

0.130 

0.13 

0.000 

0.20 

1.32 

1.13 

0.03 

0.137 

0.22 

0.009 

0.99 

lan  milk 

0.68 

0.17 

0.243 

0.06 

0.004 

0.86 

0.82 

cofem   . 
'smiik  .  , 

0.27 

0.17 

0.380 

0.06 

0.024 

1.90 

0.35 

1.67 

1.05 

1.511 

0.20 

0.003 

1.86 

1.60 

Compt.  rend.  128.  1419  (1899).     Cf.  Con 

lelia  de  La 

jige:Z. 

Biol.  40, 

526(1        > 

BuDfe:  Z. 

Bio 

1. 

46,53 

2 

(1 

902). 
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It  is  evident  from  these  values  that  most  of  the  foods  are  deficient  in  liu 
alone,  as  compared  with  milk.  Now  while  we  are  not  justified  in  assumii 
that  the  lime-content  of  milk  is  to  be  considered  as  the  normal  amoui 
required  for  man's  later  development,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  muj 
not  forget  that  probably  the  "  law  of  the  minimum  "  holds  for  aninu 
organisms  as  well  as  for  plants.  Now  lime  plays  a  quite  particular  pai 
in  the  development  of  the  organism,  especially  for  certain  tissues,  tl 
bones  and  teeth.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  system  must  have  a 
adequate  supply  of  the  lime  at  its  disposal.  Of  course  the  fully  devdopi 
organism  requires  lime  as  well,  for  even  then,  as  we  have  already  se^ 
there  is  a  constant  building  up  and  wearing  down  of  tissue,  and  especial 
of  bony  tissue.  The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  lime  present 
many  of  our  foods.  At  the  same  time  the  amounts  of  iron  they  cont  2 
are  also  given.  The  values  refer  to  100  grams  of  substance  dried  at  120**  < 
They  are  arranged  with  increasing  lime-content. 


In  Milligrams: 

In  Millij^rmiu: 

CaO 

Fe 

CaO 

¥t 

Sugar 

Honey 

Beef 

Pig's  blood   .... 
Wnite  bread     .    .    . 
Malaga  grapes     .    . 

Wheat 

Rye 

Apples 

Graham  bread      .    . 

Pears 

Potatoes 

Rice 

Dates 

Black  cherries     .    . 
Cocoa  beans    .... 

0 

7 

29 

33 

46 

60 

65 
62  to  71 

66 

77 

95 
100 
103 
108 
123 
126 

0 

1.2 

16.9 

225.7 

1.5 

5.6 

5.5 
3.7  to  4.9 

1.9 

5.6 

2.0 

6.4 
1.0  to  2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

2.5 

White  of  egg    .    . 
Red  cherries     .    . 

Peas 

French  plums  .   . 

Plums 

Huckleberries  .   . 
Human  milk    .    . 
Yolk  of  egg  .   .   . 

Figs 

Wud  raspberries. 
Oranges     .... 
Cabbages    O^g^t 
green  leaves)    . 
Wild  strawberries 
Cow's  milk   .   .   . 

130 
136 
137 
154 
166 
196 
243 
380 
400 
404 
575 

717 

873 

1510 

0 

1.2 
6.4 
1.8 
2.8 
6.4 
2.3to3.^ 
10  to  24 
4.0 
3.7 
1.5 

5.6 

8.1  to9. 

2.3 

These  values  show  that  it  is  by  no  means  immaterial  what  food  th 
infant  receives  at  the  time  it  leaves  the  mother's  breast.  When  the  chM 
is  six  months  old,  it  takes  about  one  liter  of  milk  daily.  This  amottrf 
contains,  in  round  numbers,  about  0.5  gram  of  lime.  We  do  not  knoi 
exactly  how  much  lime  the  nursing  infant  requires  at  the  time  it  I 
weaned.  We  can  safely  assume,  however,  that  in  the  later  periods  (rfifti 
growth,  it  requires  relatively  less.  For  one  thing,  the  development  take 
place  more  gradually  than  is  the  case  shortly  after  birth;  and,  again,  til 
ab.solute  amount  of  lime  taken  into  the  system  increases  with  the  quantii 
of  food  eaten.  The  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  ( 
the  development  shortly  after  birth.     Rabbits  double  their  weight  at  tl 
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Mid  of  six  or  seven  days.*  It  takes  nine  days  for  dogs  to  accomplish 
he  same  result;  at  the  end  of  eighteen  days  the  weight  was  three  times 
bat  at  birth.  With  cats  it  requires  nine  or  ten  days  for  the  weight 
>  become  doubled;  in  one  case  the  weight  was  three  times  as  much 

the  end  of  19J  days,  and  four  times  as  much  at  the  end  of  29J  days. 
»3  develop  less  rapidly.  On  an  average,  it  requires  14  days  for 
e  original  weight  to  be  doubled;  with  sheep  15  days,  goats  32  days, 
Ives  47  days,  and  60  days  in  the  case  of  a  colt.  The  slowest  devel- 
naent  is  shown  in  the  case  of  the  human  offspring,  which  does  not  double 

Weight  until  about  six  months  have  passed  away.  Observations  upon 
-  cat  show  that  the  rate  of  development  decreases  with  age.  It  is 
f^icularly  striking  only  at  the  time  of  birth.  The  case  of  guinea  pigs  is 
^  'Without  interest.  According  to  their  development,  they  scarcely 
iong  in  the  ranks  of  the  mammalia;  by  eating  green  food  shortly  after 
"^h,  they  rapidly  increase  in  weight.  At  birth  they  are  already  remark- 
^y  well  developed.  Even  then  they  are  able  to  eat  the  same  food  as 
^t  of  the  mother,  and  thrive  on  cabbage,  etc.  The  female  of  this  animal 
^Besses  only  two  mammary  glands,  situated  in  the  groin,  and  milk  plays 
^^  a  subordinate  part  in  the  nourishment  of  the  new-born  guinea  pig. 
^^  fact  that  the  first  development  of  these  animals  takes  place  quite  as 
•pidly  as  in  the  case  of  the  most  closely  related  animals,  leads  us  to  the 
Gumption  that  in  early  times  these  animals  came  into  the  world  in  a 
^Uch  more  undeveloped  condition,  and  were  forced  to  depend  upon  milk 
^^  nourishment,  like  other  mammalia. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that  rickets,  a  quite  common  children's 
^«ease,  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  lime-salts  in  the  nourishment.  In  fact,  this 
isease  appears  most  frequently  when  the  mother's  milk  for  some  reason 
'  replaced  by  some  other  form  of  nourishment.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
I  considering  the  value  of  a  food  for  replacing  the  mother's  milk,  too 
luch  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  amount  of  fat,  proteid,  and  carbo- 
irdrate.  Certainly  a  mistake  is  being  made  unless  equal  attention  is  paid 
i  the  amount  of  inorganic  substances  contained  in  the  nourishment, 
ecording  to  general  experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  replace  the  mother's 
ilk  satisfactorily  by  the  milk  of  some  other  animal.  It  is  necessary  to 
Id  something  to  cow's  milk  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  substance 
nesent  in  less  than  the  proper  amount.  Then  again  it  is  particularly 
Toneous  to  judge  the  value  of  a  food  used  to  replace  the  mother's  milk 
f  its  calorific  value.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  suckling  must  build 
3  its  tissue  first  of  all.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
loe  whether  this  or  that  organic  substance  is  relegated  to  the  background, 
hether  fat  or  carbohydrate.  For  the  growing  suckling,  carbohydrates 
id  fat  cannot  be  considered  as  equivalent  in  this  sense.     They  are 

>  Abderiiakleii:  Z.  physioL  Chem.  26,  487  (1899) ;  27,  408  and  594  (1       i. 
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isodynamic  only  as  regards  their  combustion  value.  The  law  of  isoc 
namics  would  undoubtedly  hold  in  the  case  of  sucklings  in  this  direeti 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  its  body  substance  is  increased  so  largx 
that  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  its  diet  according  to  particular  lines.  \ 
must,  to  be  sure,  admit  that  by  the  transformation  of  carbohydrates 
fat,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  reverse  process,  one  of  these  nutrients  nu 
replace  another,  even  in  the  construction  of  the  cells. 

The  assumption  that  rickets  is  caused  by  a  lack  of  lime  in  the  nouria 
ment  is  contrary  to  numerous  observations.  Rickets  appears  sometiiK 
with  a  food  that  is  rich  in  lime,  even  when  the  child  is  being  fed  up 
mother's  milk,  though  much  less  frequently  than  with  other  food, 
might  be  thought  that  there  still  may  be  a  deficiency  in  lime,  and  perhii 
on  account  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  a  disturbed  process  of  absorption,  i 
insufficient  supply  of  lime  becomes  available  to  the  tissues.  This  hmg 
us  to  the  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  lime  when  it  is  absorbed  aoc 
assimilated. 

We  meet  here  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in 
the  entire  subject  of  physiological  nutrition.  Whereas  our  knowledp 
concerning  the  occurrence  of  organic  nutrients  is  considerable,  we  knof 
very  little  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  inorganic  substances  are  com- 
bined in  the  food.  We  do  not  know  whether  they  are  present  as  inorganic 
salts,  —  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  tissue,  —  or  whether  complicated 
organic  compounds  are  at  hand  which  contain  these  inorganic  dementi 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  firm  combination.  It  is  conceivable  that  lime,  foi 
example,  can  take  part  in  the  construction  of  tissue  only  when  it  is  present 
in  a  definite  state  of  combination.  Such  an  assumption  was  especiaDj 
justifiable  at  the  time  when  it  was  not  recognized  that  it  was  possible  foi 
the  human  organism  to  accomplish  syntheses.  Now  that  we  have  seci^ 
however,  that  the  animal  cells  are  capable  of  accomplishing  most  com 
plicated  syntheses,  it  becomes  more  and  more  probable  that  they  are  ata 
able  to  make  use  of  inorganic  salts  in  the  formation  of  their  tissue. 

Although  we  know  very  little  concerning  the  way  in  which  lime  is  con 
tained  in  the  ordinary  foods,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  expect© 
that  an  explanation  of  the  way  lime  is  present  in  milk  will  throw  the  mos 
light  upon  this  question.  There  are  a  number  of  possibilities  to  considei 
It  may  be  that  the  lime  is  in  some  way  combined  with  the  protein  in  mill 
or  that  it  may  be  dissolved  in  it  in  the  form  of  an  inorganic  salt.  At  I 
events,  the  fact  that  the  lime  is  not  present  in  any  firm  stat^  of  combinatic 
is  proved  by  the  following  experiment  performed  by  Bunge.*  On  dilutu 
cow's  milk  with  water  and  precipitating  the  casein  by  careful  addition 
acetic  acid  in  the  cold,  only  a  trace  of  lime  is  found  in  the  albumino 


»  Z.  Biol.  46,  532  (1901). 
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cipitate.  By  boiling  and  concentrating  the  filtrate,  the  globulin  and 
umin  of  milk  are  obtained.  These  proteins  likewise  contain  but  little 
e.  It  is  not  impossible,  but  quite  probable,  that  the  small  amounts  of 
;ium  contained  in  these  precipitates  are  merely  carried  down  mechani- 
Yf  without  there  being  any  state  of  combination  between  the  albumin 
:lobulin  and  the  calcium.  The  greater  part  of  the  lime  is  found  in  the 
ate  from  the  two  precipitations.  After  the  removal  of  the  casein  and 
he  two  other  protein  substances,  the  addition  of  oxalic  acid  at  once 
tes  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  The  filtrate  from  this  last  precipi- 
of  calcium  oxalate  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited  with  sodium 
onate  in  order  to  remove  the  calcium  from  any  organic  substance 
5h  might  not  have  been  precipitable  by  oxalic  acid.  This  ash,  however, 
ained  merely  a  trace  of  calcium.  This  shows  that  the  calcium,  if 
Lnally  combined  with  protein,  must  be  present  in  some  loose  salt-like 
bination  such  that  even  dilute  acetic  acid  suflSces  to  set  it  free.     It 

however,  not  been  established  definitely  whether  some  other  organic 
itance  in  the  milk  may  not  serve  to  keep  calcium  in  solution  in  the 
lence  of  phosphoric  acid.* 

rem  these  observations  of  Bunge  we  may  say  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
i  that  lime  b  absorbable  and  assimilable  as  such.  Against  this  assump- 
I  the  objection  may  be  raised  that  it  is  possible  that  the  lime  in  the 
Btine  first  of  all  enters  into  combination  with  some  organic  substance 

is  then  ready  for  absorption,  and  that  the  latter  process  depends 
irely  upon  the  formation  of  such  an  organic  compound.  On  the  other 
id,  it  may  be  said  that  even  in  such  a  case  the  manner  of  combination 
.he  alimentary  canal  must  be  a  weak  one,  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed 
t  any  sort  of  firm  combination  is  formed.  Such  a  loose  form  of  com- 
ation  would  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  calcium  in  solution,  but  it  is 
fectly  certain  that  they  have  no  other  effect  upon  the  process  of  assimi- 
on.  We  cannot  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  every  calcium  compound 
ich  can  be  Converted  into  a  soluble  condition  in  the  intestine  is  capable 
)eing  absorbed  and  assimilated. 

Fe  have  up  to  now  found  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  disease  of 
ets  is  due  to  a  diminished  capacity  for  absorption  on  the  part  of  the 
lentary  canal.'  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  cause  of  the  faulty 
ificatron  of  the  bones  is  due  to  a  diminished  assimilation  of  lime.  It 
ighly  probable  that  the  cause  of  this  is  not  to  be  sought  in  an  unsuitable 
iition  of  the  calcium  salts  that  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  tissues.     It  is 


L.  Vaudin,  Ann.   inst.  Pasteur,  8,  502  (1894),  has  observed  that  the  amount  of 
;  acid  in  milk  is  proportional  to  the  lime  content.     It  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
to  believe  that  the  lime  is  simply  dissolved  by  this  acid,  but  possibly  citric  acid  in 
iiDction  with  other  organic  substances  may  serve  to  keep  the  lime  in  solution. 
T.  G.  Rey:  Deut.  med.  Wochschr.  36,  569  (1895). 
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much  more  likely  that  the  function  of  those  cells  whose  duty  it  is  to  assij 
late  the  required  calcium  does  not  exert  itself  normally.  All  the  fa^ 
known  concerning  the  bones  of  children  who  have  suffered  from  tl 
disease  agree  best  with  this  conception.  Above  all  there  is  a  striking  ovi 
production  on  the  part  of  the  osteoplastic  tissue.  This  results  in  t 
formation  of  soft  bones  deficient  in  Ume,  the  so-called  **  osteoid  tisue 
At  the  same  time  there  is  an  abnormal  resorption  of  the  tissue  aireai 
formed.  We  cannot  be  far  wrong,  if  we  attribute  the  disease  of  ricketa 
a  metabolic  disturbance  on  the  part  of  a  certain  group  of  cells;  and  he 
again  the  cells  themselves  stand  in  the  foreground  as  organs  of  assimL 
tion.  We  may  say  in  this  connection  that  it  is  not  the  cells  which  pi 
the  chief  part  in  the  assimilation  of  lime.  The  other  component,  wh5 
we  cannot  yet  sharply  formulate  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  a 
therefore  designate  in  general  by  the  term  "plasma,"  is  equally  importa 
We  have  said  nothing  concerning  the  condition  of  the  lime  in  the  ce 
and,  in  fact,  we  are  not  able  at  present  to  depict  the  calcification  pro« 
which  takes  place  in  the  formation  of  bones.  We  do  not  know  whcti 
the  osteoidal  tissue  formed  in  the  disease  of  rickets  is  capable  of  takii 
up  lime  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  able  to  deposit  calcium  salts  from  thdrsdi 
tions.  If  we  recall  what  was  said  concerning  the  mutual  relations  of  tl 
individual  ions,  we  shall  be  tempted  to  attribute  the  over-productions 
osteoidal  tissue  to  some  such  influence.*  We  have  seen  that  caldm 
chloride,  for  example,  acts  antagonistically  towards  sodium  chloride,  an 
have  drawn  the  conclusion  from  all  such  observations  that  only  by  mcai 
of  the  inorganic  substances  in  the  cell  acting  together  do  we  have  ai 
guarantee  for  the  normal  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  cell.  If  any  oi 
element  is  missing,  a  disturbance  must  necessarily  follow.  A  certa 
amount  of  opposing  force  is  lost,  and  thus  the  action  of  a  cert^dn  ion  oi 
group  of  ions  exerting  a  similar  effect  may  be  felt.  With  these  suggestio 
we  will  merely  state  that  all  our  present  knowledge  concerning  ricb 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  la 
of  lime  in  the  diet  of  the  child,  and  to-day  we  have  no  reason  for  assunu 
that  the  lime  is  present  in  the  cells  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  tl 
disease  in  a  form  which  the  cells  cannot  assimilate.  The  cause  of  ricb 
is  doubtless  much  more  deeply  seated,  and  is  to  be  traced  to  the  organii 
tion  and  metabolism  of  the  cells  and  tissues  concerned  in  the  proceaa 
bone  production.  The  whole  course  of  this  disease,  which  in  fact  is  usui 
"  outgrown,"  is  in  accordance  with  this  view.     It  is  not  to  be  asson 

»  Cf.  riowes  and  Frisbe,  Am.  J.  Physiol.  14,  173  (1905),  who  have  found  thi 
rapidly  developing  a/leno  carcinoma  in  mice  contains  considerable  potaah  and  Vm  i 
Slow  development  of  the  tumor  shows  the  reverse  proportions.  It  is  not  pooM 
draw  definite  conclusions  at  present  as  to  which  process  is  primaiy  and  whidi  i 
in  nature,  but  studies  in  this  direction  certainly  warrant  attention. 
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that  more  lime  is  received  in  the  later  years,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  milk, 
which  is  invariably  the  basis  of  infant  diet,  contains  more  lime  than  almost 
aojr  other  article  of  food,  so  that  the  infant  receives  relatively  more  lime 
than  at  any  subsequent  time. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  formation  of  the  bones  will  be  seriously 

m&ected  if  the  lime  in  the  food  is  intentionally  made  inadequate.    Thus 

when  Forster  *  and  likewise  Voit '  fed  young  dogs  with  meat,  fat,  and 

water,  free  from  calcium,  a  faulty  bone-formation  was  soon  apparent. 

Chossat,*  and  later  on  Voit,*  observed  that  fully  developed  pigeons,  which 

were  made  to  subsist  for  a  year  exclusively  upon  washed  wheat  grains 

uA  distilled  water,  showed  a  deficient  skeleton.     The  bones  were  very 

frigQe,  the  skull  and  breast-bone  being  very  thin,  and  penetrated  with 

^-e-like  perforations.    These  experiments  merely  prove  that  the  bones 

rtquire  lime  for  their  development.    Such  experiments  have  no  connection 

It  all  with  the  disease  of  rickets.     Particularly,  the  observations  made 

with  the  pigeons  remind  one  very  much  of  osteoporosb,  a  morbid  absorj)- 

tioQ  of  bone  which  often  takes  place  in  elderly  people,  especially  in  the 

R|ioa  of  the  skull,  and  is  obviously  due  to  inadecjuate  nourishment  of  the 

boDv  tissue. 

Tp  to  this  point  we  have  only  traced  the  metabolism  of  the  animal 
Vganism  in  two  periods,  namely,  during  growth  and  after  the  organism 
ii  folly  developed.  An  especial  observation  with  regard  to  the  content 
rfthe  food  in  inorganic  salts  is  furnished  by  the  organism  of  the  mother 
feing  pregnancy  and  during  lactation.  At  this  time  the  organism  of 
thechild  develops  exclusively  at  the  expense  of  the  mother.  If  the  material 
frtved  by  the  mother  in  the  food  during  this  period  is  not  sufficient, 
then  the  stores  of  her  organism  are  attacked,  and  finally  her  o\m  tissue 
i  subject  to  resorption.  The  foetus  develops  continually  even  when  the 
Bother  is  starving.  Remarkable  migrations  of  substance  must  take 
flaee  during  this  entire  process.  Our  knowledge  concerning  these  rela- 
fiona  is  still  very  incomplete.  The  following  table  prepare<l  by  Hugon- 
iaiq*  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  inorganic  material  taken  up  by  the 
faiCus  during  ita  development. 

We  see  from  these  values  that  towards  the  end  of  pregnancy  there  is 

•Mldenly  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  inorganic  material  taken  up 

ftf  the  foetus.     During  the  last  three  months  it  takes  up  almost  twice  as 

[  ttneii  inorganic  material  as  during  the  first  six  months  of  its  development. 

iltogether  it  withdraws  about  100  grams  of  ash  constituents  from  the 

>  Z.  Biol.  9,  360  (1873);  18,  4M  (1876). 
9  ibid,  le,  85  (1880). 

•  Cbmpt.  rend.  14,  451  (1842). 

«  Ber.  Ven.  Deut.  Naturforacher,  Munchen,  1877,  243. 

•  Cbmpt.  nod.  128.  1054  (1890) 
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mother.     Of  iron  it  takes  up  0.294   gram  (0.42   gram  Fe208).    Hi 
again  the  greater  part  is  taken  up  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period 
pregnancy.     This  gives  one  the  impression  that  the  fcetus  is  probaU 
provided  with  reserves  in  order  to  fit  it  for  all  contingencies  which  mm 
arise  with  regard  to  its  nourishment  after  the  birth. 


Sex. 

Weight 

Fe.O, 

Age  of  the  Foetiis. 

of  the  FoetuB 
in  kilograms. 

of  the  Ash 
in  grams. 

of  the  Entire 
Organism. 

Cklculstedto 
lOOgruDiAA 

4|  months 

5  months 

5  months 

5  to  5)  months  .    .    . 
5J  months 

6  months 

Towards  end  of  preg- 
nancy     

Towards  end  of  preg- 
nancy     

9 
9 

0.52 
0.57 
0.80 
0.12 
1.29 
1.17 

2.72 

3.30 

14.00 
18.72 
18.36 
28.07 
32.98 
30.77 

96.76 

106.16 

0.06 
0.06 
0.07 
0.11 
0.13 
0.12 

0.38 

0.42 

0.43 
0.33 
0.40 
0.38 
0.38 
0.39 

0.40 

0.40 

After  its  birth  the  child  still  receives  nourishment  at  the  expense  of  ti 
mother.  Milk  now  affords  the  vehicle  for  the  transference  of  material 
An  idea  of  the  amounts  of  material  which  the  mother  has  to  furnish  tbt 
child  is  shown  by  the  following  figures:  A  male  nursling  takes  about 
one  liter  of  milk  per  day  at  the  age  of  six  months.  This  contains  the 
following  amounts  of  separate  constituents:  ^  Water  875.8  grams,  casein 
8.0  grams,  albumin  12.1  grams,  fat  37.4  grams,  milk-sugar  63.7  grams, 
ash  3.0  grams.  The  ash  is  composed  of  1.08  grams  potash,  0.28  gram 
soda,  0.50  gram  lime,  0.07  gram  magnesia,  0.007  gram  ferric  oxidei 
0.66  gram  phosphoric  acid,  0.53  gram  chlorine. 

This  increased  output  is  naturally  felt  by  the  organism  of  the  motheTi 
and  it  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  choice  of  her  food.  Here  again 
it  would  be  altogether  wrong,  as  regards  the  nourishing  of  the  nursling,  W 
regulate  the  diet  of  the  mother  with  regard  to  the  calorific  value  of  th^ 
food.  It  is  the  chemical  composition  of  the  food  which  is  of  uimod 
importance,  for  the  milk  must  provide  the  infant  not  only  with  combust* 
ible  matter,  but  above  all  with  building  material  for  its  cells.  Althou|^ 
the  organism  of  the  child  can  probably  utilize  carbohydrates  for  the  pKh 
duction  of  fat,  and  can  perhaps  form  sugar  from  albumin,  it  is  imposnfab 
to  effect  such  transformations  in  the  case  of  inorganic  salts.  Even  till 
assumption  that  the  place  of  one  salt  may  be  taken  by  another  one  wfaidi 


*  Averages  from   173  analyses. 
Genussmittel,  Berlin,  1904. 
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ii  do0dy  rdated  to  it,  is  not  justifiable,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  ions  have 
A  quite  specific  action.  For  this  reason  it  seems  as  if  more  attention 
ibould  be  paid  to  the  inorganic  nature  of  the  ash  of  milk,  or  of  any  milk- 
substitute,  in  considering  its  value  as  food  for  the  child. 

It  is  not  right,  however,  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  any  one  inorganic 
iilt.  At  present  we  are  not  able  to  judge  the  relative  merits  of  the  different 
ttlts.  As  we  have  seen,  almost  all  of  the  inorganic  substances,  with  the 
single  exception  of  lime,  are  present  in  sufficient  quantities  in  the  ordinary 
irticles  of  diet. 

One  hundred  grams  of  dry  substance  contain  the  following  amounts  of 
Gme  in  milligrams:  ^ 


B«f 

29 

Plums 

106 

Whiu  bread 

40 

Human  milk 

243 

GrahMibrea*! 

77 

Yolk  of  e^B 

Strawberries 

380 

?outo« 

100 

483 

h»i 

137 

Cow's  milk 

1510 

This  little  summary  shows  that  a  diet  consisting  chiefly  of  meat  is  not 
niuhle  for  the  nursing  mother.  Rich  in  lime  are  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and 
•pecially  cow's  milk.  We  can  well  imagine,  a  priori,  that  the  organism 
^it  the  mother  during  the  entire  period  when  the  child  receives  its  nourish- 
*8»t  at  her  expense  will  suffer  materially  if  there  is  lack  of  lime  in  her 
fcoi  and  in  such  cases  she  will  be  obliged  to  draw  upon  her  own  supplies 
of  lime  to  furnish  the  child  with  the  amount  that  it  requires. 

(^eomalacia,  a  disease  in  which  the  bones  gradually  lose  their  solid 

••stituents  and  finally  become  thin  as  parchment,  soft  and   flexible, 

•*a«onally  occurs  during  pregnancy.     It  would  seem  probable  that  this 

*«t«e  bears  some  relation  to  the  increased  requirement  of  lime-salts  on 

the  part  of  the  organism  of  the  mother.     The  child  develops  at  the  expense 

^ the  mother's  tissue.     All  that  we  know  concerning  the  disease,  however, 

■  contrary  to  this  assumption.     It  occurs  more  fre<|uently  in  certain 

•ttliticB.'    Its  appearance  is  not  restricted  to  the  period  of  pregnancy. 

A  if  at  such  a  time,  however,  that  the  symptoms  are  most  pronounced,  and 

tadly  the    disease    then    progresses    more    rapidly.     The    histological 

f  itadr  of  osteomalacial  bones  shows  that  it  is  not  lime  alone  that  the  lx)nes 

kfe  lost.     It  is  true  that  one  of  the  most  noticeable  changes  is  the  decal- 

^ftfration   of    the   individual    lamella*;    but    at    the    same    time    there 

taloBi  place,  with  varying  intensity,  a  new  formation  of  osteoids!  tissue. 

Tfe  assumption  that  this  decalcification  of  the  bones  probably  does  not 

in  any  direct  relation  to  the  development  of  the  fcetus  is  supported 


•  n  rtm  Bunge:  Z.  Biol.  41,  155  (1900). 

*  a.  L.  Gdpke:  Die  Osteomalakie  im  Ergolztale,  Basel,  1891. 
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by  observations  of  the  metabolism  which  takes  place  during  the  diaeiie. 
Thus  Goldthwait,  Painter,  Osgood,  and  McCrudden  *  found  that  when  the 
nourishment  contained  4.56  grams  of  lime  there  was  an  elimination  of  3.M<^ 
grams  by  the  urine  and  of  1.80  grams  by  the  faeces.  Thus  the  organism 
lost  1.10  grams  of  lime  in  the  process.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  deealdft- 
cation,  a  formation  of  an  organic  substance  takes  place.  This  substAnoek 
characterized  by  a  high  sulphur  and  a  low  phosphorus  content.  Curioudr 
enough,  while  the  calcium  is  being  carried  away  from  the  organism,  mag- 
nesium is  being  held  back.  Considering  all  these  facts  together,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  a  giving  up  of  time 
to  the  organism  of  the  child,  but  that  evidently  there  is  a  severe  metabolic 
disturbance  of  the  bony  tissue  which  naturally  must  be  influenced  indi- 
rectly by  the  important  transformations  which  are  taking  place  in  the  entire 
metabolism  of  the  organism  of  the  mother  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
new  being.  But  just  as  in  the  disease  of  richitis  the  lime  plays  a  more  or 
less  passive  part,  it  is  indeed  highly  probable  that  here  again  the  absence  of 
lime  is  not  directly  responsible  for  the  trouble,  but  that  the  loss  of  lime 
takes  place  secondarily  as  a  result  of  the  disease.  The  lime  b  loosened 
from  its  state  of  combination  in  the  bones,  and  is  eliminated  as  refuse  out 
of  the  system.  The  primary  trouble  is  a  disturbance  in  the  economy  of 
the  bony  tissue.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  the  cause  of  the 
decalcification  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  acids.  This  was  deduced  from 
the  fact  that  lactic  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  those  suffering  from  osteoma- 
lacia. The  appearance  of  the  lactic  acid,  however,  does  not  prove  anjihing 
in  this  direction.  In  fact,  cases  of  the  disease  are  known  in  which  no  lactic 
acid  could  be  detected  in  the  urine;  and  we  know,  furthermore,  that  the 
acid  may  appear  in  the  urine  for  quite  a  number  of  different  reasons  with- 
out the  lime-content  of  the  bones  being  affected  at  all.  The  appearance 
of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  does  not  indicate  where  the  acid  originates. 
There  is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  acid  in 
osteomalacia  is  formed  in  the  bony  tissues  and  serves  to  dissolve  out  the 
lime.' 

Fehling's '  observation,  that  removal  of  the  ovaries  serves  to  check  the 
disease,  has  shed  a  peculiar  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  After 
this  operation,  lime  is  once  more  retained  by  the  system,  and  the  newly 
formed  osteoidal  tissue  calcifies.  At  present  we  can  merely  assume  that 
the  loss  of  the  ovaries  brings  back  the  metabolism  to  normal  paths.    "• 

•  Am.  J.  Physiol.  14,  389  (1905). 

'  Cf.  C.  Schmidt,  Ann.  61,  329  (1847).  Moere  and  Muck,  Deut.  Aroh.  Win-  Med. 
6.  485  (18G9).  Xcncki  and  Sieber,  J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  43  (1882).  M,  Levy,  Z.  ^V^ 
Chcm.  19,  239  (1894). 

*  Arch.  Oynak.  39,  171  (1891);  48,  472  (1895).  a.  eIbo  Winekd:  SammhiiV  Ui>^ 
Bcher  Vortriige  N.  F.  No.  71. 
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may  suspect  that  the  ovaries  have  previously  produced  something  which 
bis  caused  the  metabolic  disturbance.  Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  has 
not  up  to  the  present  time  been  established  experimentally.  We  must 
(or  the  present  be  content  with  a  knowledge  of  the  observed  facts,  and 
await  a  fuller  explanation  of  the  peculiar  mutual  action  between  the 
ovaries  and  the  bony  tissue  as  a  result  of  further  investigation. 


LECTURE  XVn. 

INORGANIC    FOODS. 

II. 


We  have  started  with  milk  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  require 
ments  of  the  animal  organism  as  regards  inorganic  material.  This  is 
justifiable  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  milk  contains  in  proper  pIopo^ 
tions  all  the  inorganic  salts  which  are  necessary  for  the  development  of 
the  growing  individual.  Under  ordinary  conditions  there  is  little  fear  of 
an  insufficient  supply  of  these  elements  in  the  case  of  adults,  except, 
of  course,  during  periods  of  pregnancy  and  of  lactation.  Our  ordinaiy 
mixed  diet  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  all  the  inorganic  substances, 
even  when  on  account  of  social  reasons  the  nourishment  is  obtained  from 
material  which  is  not  of  full  value.     We  shall  come  back  to  this  point. 

In  comparing  the  composition  of  milk  with  that  of  the  other  foods,  we 
left  one  important  fact  unmentioned;  namely,  the  relatively  low  iron  con- 
tent. There  are,  in  fact,  but  few  articles  of  food  which  contain  less  iron 
than  milk,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table  arranged  with  increasing  iron 
content:  * 


Su^ar     .    .    . 
Kkk  albumin 
Honey     .    .    . 
Red  cherries 
Rice     .... 
Scotch  barley 
Oranges      .    . 
White  bread 
Wheat  flour  . 
Greengage 
Black  cherries 
Apples    .    .    . 
Pears  .... 
Dates  .... 
CoWm  milk    . 
Human  milk 
Cocoa  beans 


MilliKrams  of  Iron 

per  100  Grams  Dry 

Substance. 


0.0 

0.0 

1.2 

1.2 
1.0-2.5 
1.4-1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

16 

1.8 

19 

19 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 
2.3-3.1 

2.5 


Plums 

Raspberries 

Figs       

Shelled  hazel  nuts  .    . 

Rye 

Cabbage       (etiolated 

leaves) 

Barley 

Shelled  almonds      .    . 

Wheat 

Malaga  grapes  .  .  . 
Cabbage    (light-green 

leaves) 

Huckleberries  .... 

Potatoes 

Peas 

Beans  (white)  .... 


MUlicrami  of  Iiob 
per  100  GnumDrr 


2.8 
3.7-3  9 
3.7-4.0 

4  3 
3.7-4.9 

4  5 
4  5 

4  9 

5  5 

5.0 

5.6 
5.7-6.4 

6  4 
6.S-6.6 

8.3 


»  G.  von  Bunge:   Z.  Biol.  46,  5:^2  (nK)l). 
665  (1897) 
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wberries  .   . 
an 

(brown  skins) 
is  (brown 

[)  greens    .   . 


MiUicnuna  of  Iron 

per  100  Orama  Dry 

Substance. 


8.6 
8.1-9.3 
8.8 
9.5 
9.5 

12.7 
14.3 
16.9 


AsparaffUB 

Yolk  of  eggs     .   .   .   . 

Cabbage  (outer  dark- 
ereen  leaves  of  the 
head)  

Spinach      

Pig's  blood 

Hematogen 

Hemoglobin      .    .    .    . 


Millitranu  of  Iron 

per  100  Grams  Dry 

Subetanee. 


20.0 
10-24 


17-38 

33-39 

226 

290 

340 


^markably  small  amount  in  milk  of  an  inorganic  element  to  which 
tccustomed  to  ascribe  so  great  significance  is  very  striking.  Iron, 
7,  forms  an  important  constituent  of  the  hemoglobin.  Now  in 
Qg  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  suckling  with  that  of  the 
J  found  that  the  former  contained  considerably  more  iron.  This 
js  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  new-bom  animal  is  already 
I  with  a  store  of  iron.  The  organism  of  the  female  can  supply  its 
ith  nourishment  in  two  ways,  —  at  first  through  the  placenta,  and 
way  of  the  mammary  glands.  Evidently  for  some  reason  or  other 
se  of  iron  the  former  method  is  preferred.  In  corroboration  of  this 
showed  that  the  amount  of  iron  contained  in  a  new-born  rabbit  is 
at  the  time  of  birth,  and  decreases  from  day  to  day  until  it  reaches 
um  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  lactation,  increasing  immediately 
as  the  animal  changes  to  a  food  richer  in  iron.  The  following 
3WS  the  results  obtained  by  Bunge: 


Milligrams  of  Iron 

Milligrams  of  Iron 

t  Rabbit. 

per  100  Grams  of 

Age  of  Rabbit. 

per  100  Grams  of 

Body  Weight. 

Body  Weight. 

arranged  ac- 
;  to  weight. 

(6.4 

13  days  after  birth  . 

4.5 

h.5 

(9.0 

17  days  after  birth  . 
22  days  after  birth  . 

4.3 
4.3 

ter  birth 

18.2 

24  days  after  birth  . 

3.2 

5r  birth  .    . 

13.9 

27  days  after  birth  . 

3.4 

ter  birth     . 

9.9 

35  days  after  birth   . 

4.5 

ter  birth     . 

7.8 

41  days  after  birth   . 

4.2 

ter  birth     . 

8.5 

46  days  after  birth  . 

4.1 

ter  birth 

6.0 

74  days  after  birth  . 

4.6 

fter  birth  . 

4.3 

ts  are  fed  on  the  milk  of  the  mother  for  about  three  weeks.     These 
how  that  the  lowest  iron  content  coincides  with  the  end  of  the 


lysiol.  Chem.  16,  173  (1892);  17.  63  (1893). 
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period  of  lactation.  If  the  assumption  be  correct  that  the  organia 
the  mother  ordinarily  provides  her  young  with  sufficient  iron  befor 
birth,  and  that  the  percentage  of  iron  diminishes  during  lactatio 
would  seem  probable  that  in  the  case  of  guinea  pigs  there  would  I 
such  maximum  iron  content  at  the  time  of  birth,  for  there  is  no  ne 
such  a  supply,  inasmuch  as  the  animal  immediately  after  birth  begi 
feed  on  green  fodder,  which  is  rich  in  iron.  In  fact,  as  Bimge  has  sli 
this  assumption  is  verified  by  the  facts: 


Age  of  the  Animal. 

Milligrams  of  Iron 

per  100  Grams  Body 

Weight. 

Age  of  the  Animal. 

Miliignumof 

per  100  Grami 

Weight. 

Embryo 

6  hours  after  birth   . 
IJ  days  after  birth  . 
3  days  after  birth 

4.6 
4.4 

5.6 
5.3 
5.0 
6.0 
5.4 

5  days  after  birth  . 

9  days  after  birth  . 
15  days  after  birth  . 
22  days  after  birth  . 
25  days  after  birth  . 
53  days  after  birth  . 

5!2 

Here,  as  we  expected,  there  is  no  maximum  of  the  iron  content  at 
as  compared  with  later  periods;  there  is  likewise  no  minimum. 

Why  does  the  animal  organism  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  supply  the  new  1 
with  such  a  store  of  iron  at  birth  as  will  permit  it  to  be  satisfied  with 
iron  content  in  the  milk?  Bunge's  idea  is  that  the  assimilation  of  iroi 
difficult  process.  The  organism  of  the  mother  is,  therefore,  as  econoi 
as  possible  with  its  stores  of  iron,  and  prefers  that  the  young  should  re 
it  through  the  more  certain  path  of  the  placenta  than  through  the  ali 
tary  canal  of  the  offspring. 

The  importance  of  the  iron  stored  in  the  organism  may,  however,  1 
another  direction.  First  of  all  it  is  to  be  decided  in  what  form  the  ir 
deposited  in  the  new-born  animal.  We  can,  indeed,  imagine  that  to  i 
extent  at  least  it  is  present  as  an  antecedent  of  hemoglobin,  so  that  it 
be  quickly  changed  into  the  latter  as  occasion  demands.  On  the  ( 
hand,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  offspring  is  provided  with  a  large  am 
of  hemoglobin  itself.  It  is  true  that  the  naked,  helpless  being  whicl 
velops  so  rapidly  after  birth  requires  a  large  amount  of  oxygen  to  < 
the  various  oxidation  processes  which  take  place  within  it,  and  in  ( 
to  make  use  of  all  this  oxygen  it  requires  hemoglobin.  The  folio 
summary  shows  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  pr 
per  kilogram  of  the  body  weight  is  greatest  at  the  time  of  birth.^ 


*  Emil  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  34,  600  (1902). 
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A«tlnX>ii9S. 

AtMolute  Weisht  of  the  Hemoglobin 

in  ttw  Entire  Animal  Minus  ttw 

Intestine. 

Hemoflobin  per  1000  Qrmoii 
Body  Weight. 

1 

0.675 
0.699 
0.760 
0.773 
0.981 
1.096 
1.122 

12.61 

3 

10.91 

6 

6.61 

10 

4.87 

14 

3.81 

Ig 

3.21 

a 

2.41 

RABBITS,   SERIES  II. 


Age  In  Days. 

Abeolute  Weight  of  the  Hemoglobin 

in  the  Entire  Animal  Minus  the 

Intestine. 

Hemoglobin  per  1000  Gnuu 
Body  Weight. 

I      .   . 

0.836 
0.868 
0.999 
1.083 
1.175 
1.384 
2.830 

13  37 

J     . 

11  27 

8     . 

6  44 

li     .  . 

5.25 

l»     . 

4  08 

«..;*;;'' 

3.01 

28  . 

5  47 

RATS.» 


An  hi  Days. 

Absolute  Weight  of  the  Hemoglobin 

in  the  Entire  Animal  Minus  the 

Intestine. 

Hemoglobin  per  1000  Grams 
Body  Weight. 

1 

0.026 
0.048 
0.064 
0.106 
0.221 
0.296 

12  96 

1 

6  42 

11 

4  88 

n 

4.64 

n 

6  70 

n 

7.39 

I       These  values  which  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits  were  obtained  ^-ith  animals 

of  one  and  the  same  litter,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  rats  a  whole  litter  was 

iiiiiTxed  at  the  end  of  each  period,  show  that  the  absolute  amount  of 

koogiobin  increases  slowly  after  birth.     At   the  end  of  the  lactation 

paiod  there  was  twice  as  much  hemoglobin  in  the  rabbita  as  at  birth.     In 

the  case  of  the       s,  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 


Hie  Tahm  for  each  day  were  those  of  a  whole  litter. 
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intestines  showed  that  they  began  to  take  nourishment,  other  than  the 
milk  of  the  mother,  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-second  day.  During  this 
time  the  absolute  amount  of  hemoglobin  had  increased  more  than  three- 
fold. It  was  perfectly  possible  for  this  increase  to  arise  from  the  amount 
of  iron  cont^ned  in  the  milk.  Now  if  we  compare  the  amoimts  of  heoxh 
globin  present  per  kilogram  of  the  animal's  weight,  it  is  evident  that  it 
birth  the  relative  amount  of  hemoglobin  present  was  remarkably  high; 
this  value  diminishes  little  by  little  as  the  animal  gains  in  weight,  reach- 
ing its  lowest  value  toward  the  end  of  lactation.  This  minimum  becomes 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember  that  with  full-grown  rabbite 
there  is  from  7  to  10  grams  of  hemoglobin  per  kilogram  of  the  animal's 
weight.  As  soon  as  the  animal's  nourishment  changes  from  milk  to 
green  fodder  rich  in  iron,  both  the  absolute  and  relative  amoimts  of  hemo- 
globin increase  quite  materially. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  much  iron  is  present  in  the  new-born 
rabbits  in  some  other  form  than  hemoglobin.     In  the  following  table  this 
is  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  hemoglobin  of  rabbits  contain* 
0.336  per  cent  of  iron.*    The  value  thus  obtained  is  then  deducted  frotft 
the  amount  of  iron  that  Bunge'  found  per  kilogram  of  the  animal^* 
weight.' 


RABBITS,  SERIES 

I. 

Absolute  Weight 

Hemoglobin 
per  1000 

Grams  Body 
Weight. 

Milligrams 

Milligrams  Total 

Milligramf  Ii^:^ 

Age  in 
Days. 

of  the  Hemoglo- 
bin in  the  Entire 

Iron  as  Hemo- 
globin per 

Iron  per  1000 
Grams  Body 

Hemoglobin  p==^ 

Animal  Minus 

1000  Grams 

Weight. 

100  Grmii]fBc== 

the  Intestine. 

Body  Weight. 

(After  Bunge). 

Wclgtit. 

1 

0.675 

12.61 

42 

139 

97 

3 

4 

0.699 

10.91 

37 

99 

1" 

6 

0.760 

6.61 

22 

85 

63 

10 
11 

0.773 

4.87 

16 

J43 

f" 

13 
14 

0*981 

3.81 

13 

}« 

|33 

17 

18 

l!696 

3.21 

I'l' 

i« 

j» 

22 

1.122 

2.41 

8 

43 

35 

»  O.  ZinofTsky:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  10,  32  (1885). 

'  hoc.  cit. 

'  This  computation  is  naturally  not  accurate,  but  gives  relative  values. 
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38 

22 

18 

14 
10 

18 

139 
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Us 

[43 

43 

[34 

94 

[.. 

}38 

}» 

[29 
33 
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^ance  at  these  tables  shows  distinctly  that  shortly  after  birth  a  con- 
ible  amount  of  the  iron  is  present  in  some  other  form  than  hemo- 
1.  This  amount  of  iron  diminishes  rapidly  during  the  first  few 
after  birth,  and  is  evidently  transformed  into  hemoglobin.  After 
,  the  sixth  day  from  birth,  the  amount  of  iron  not  present  as  hemo- 
1,  per  1000  grams  of  the  animal's  weight,  remains  fairly  constant, 
luch  as  the  animal  is  constantly  gaining  in  weight  during  this  period, 
evident  that  iron  must  be  continuously  deposited  in  the  tissues. 
jon  comes  from  the  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  amount 
moglobin  likewise  increases.  At  all  events,  the  above  values  show 
linimum  amount  of  iron  which  is  in  the  tissues  of  the  rabbit  and 
is  held  there  most  tenaciously.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not 
lit  to  understand  why  the  new-born  animal  is  provided  with  so 
an  amount  of  stored-up  iron.  During  the  first  few  days  consider- 
lemoglobin  is  formed,  and,  if  there  were  not  this  supply  of  iron,  it 
.  be  necessary  for  the  milk  to  contain  much  more  iron  than  usual  in 
to  satisfy  the  requirement.  A  study  of  the  cells  of  the  milk-glands, 
reT,  shows  that  on  the  whole  they  are  nearly  fitted  to  furnish  a  quite 
te  secretion.  The  task  of  the  cells  in  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
;  organism  is,  therefore,  lightened  by  the  fact  that  the  offspring 
ly  has  this  extra  supply  of  iron  available.  As  Hugonnenq  *  has 
I  in  the  case  of  the  human  foetus,  this  storing  up  of  iron  takes  place 
/  during  the  last  three  months  before  birth.  There  is  nothing 
iver  to  indicate  that  the  iron  is  stored  up  merely  because  it  is  a 
ince  difficult  for  the  young  organism  to  absorb  and  assimilate. 


>mpt.  rend.  128,  1054  (1899). 
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The  above  tables  are  of  interest  in  another  respect.  They  show  thit 
the  iron  stores  of  the  suckling  plus  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  milk  are, 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  lactation,  no  longer  sufficient  for  the 
formation  of  the  required  amount  of  hemoglobin.  The  organism  is  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  iron  starvation.  As  soon  as  fodder  rich  in  iron  is 
taken  into  the  system  together  with  the  milk,  the  hemoglobin  values 
increase  rapidly.  This  shows  how  undesirable  it  is  that  the  human  off- 
spring should  be  restricted  to  a  milk  diet  much  longer  than  the  ordinary 
period  of  lactation  (7  to  9  months).  The  child  then  requires  more  iroo 
in  its  food. 

Iron  has,  from  days  of  antiquity,  always  been  considered  as  playing  an 
especially  important  part  in  the  nourishment  of  the  human  organism, 
and  chiefly  on  account  of  the  pathological  condition  known  as  chlorosis, 
or  green  sickness.  This  occurs  particularly  in  young  women  at,  or  near, 
the  age  of  puberty.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar,  characte^ 
istic,  greenish-yellow  colored  skin  of  such  patients.  It  was  early  rec- 
ognized that  this  most  prominent  symptom  —  together  with  the  paknesi 
of  the  mucous  membrane  —  was  to  be  traced  to  amemia,  an  impove^ 
ishment  of  the  blood.  The  disease  has  always  been  combated  by  pre- 
scribing iron.  On  examining  the  blood  of  those  suffering  from  this  disease, 
it  is  found  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  hemo^obin  per 
unit  of  volume.  It  is  not,  as  in  forms  of  ansemia  caused  by  loss  of  Wood, 
or  otherwise,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  total  number  of  blood  corpuscles  is 
diminished  and  consequently  the  hemoglobin  content,  but  rather  that 
the  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in  the  individual  corpuscles  is  too 
small.  While  in  many  cases  the  actual  number  of  red  corpuscles  remains 
normal,  still  it  often  sinks  considerably.  The  oiJy  interest  that  this 
disease  has  for  us  at  this  place  is  to  the  extent  that  the  study  of  it,  wd 
particularly  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  iron,  has  cleared  up  the  question 
concerning  the  absorption  and  assimilation  of  this  metal  and  of  the  other 
inorganic  elements  which  are  required  by  the  organism.  The  fact  that 
inorganic  iron  salts  have  a  favorable  action  upon  chlorosis  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time.  -How  the  iron  acted  was  not  known,  —  it  was  merely 
taken  for  granted  that  it  was  absorbed  and  assimilated;  i.e.,  utilized  for 
the  formation  of  hemoglobin.  This  view  was  perfectly  plausible  as  long  ^ 
nothing  definite  was  known  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  in>n  tf 
hold  combined  in  the  hemoglobin  moleculer-  If  the  hemoglobin  merely 
contains  the  iron  in  a  loose,  salt-like  state  of  combination,  it  would  he 
perfectly  plausible  to  think  of  an  assimilation  of  inorganic  iron  salts.  " 
is  now  known,  however,  that  the  iron  contained  in  hematin,  a  compound 
very  closely  related  to  hemoglobin,  is  in  a  very  firm  state  of  combination. 
It  resists  the  action  of  boiling,  concentrated  potassium  hydroxide  and 
boiling  hydrochloric   acid.     By  dissolving  it  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
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add  the  iron  is  split  off  and  the  hematin  is  changed  into  hematoporphyrin. 
The  assimilation  of  the  iron,  therefore,  cannot  be  a  very  simple  process,  —i 
and  consequently  at  the  time  when  it  was  denied  that  the  animal  cells  / 
possessed  the  power  of  effecting  syntheses,  it  is  inconceivable  why  the  1 
assumption  should,  nevertheless,  have  been  made  that  inorganic  iron  as 
such  took  part  in  the  formation  of  hemoglobin.  This  standpoint  was  ^ 
emphasized  by  G.  von  Bunge,^  who  raised  the  question  as  to  the  form  in 
which  the  iron  is  contained  in  our  food  supply.  Is  it  present  in  the 
form  of  simple  inorganic  iron  salts,  or  as  complicated  organic  compounds? 
He  prepared  first  of  all  from  the  yolk  of  eggs,  which  must  of  course 
contain  the  iron  necessary  for  the  formation  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood 
of  the  chick,  a  compound  which  by  its  entire  chemical  behavior  was 
shown  to  contain  iron  in  a  very  firm  state  of  combination.'  On  extract- 
ing the  yolk  of  a  hen's  egg  with  alcohol  and  ether,  none  of  the  iron 
goes  into  the  extract.  All  of  it  remains  in  the  residue,  which  consists 
shlefly  of  albumin  and  nucleins.  From  this  residue  the  iron  cannot  be 
extracted  by  means  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Since  all  salt- 
ike  compounds  containing  iron  combined  with  inorganic  or  organic  acids 
•an  be  removed  by  the  above  reagents,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  iron 
is  held  in  a  closer  form  of  combination  than  is  the  case  with  its  ordinary 
salts.  Bunge  next  isolated  the  compound  containing  iron  which  was 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  during  the  digestion 
of  protein.  The  part  containing  iron  does  not  go  into  solution.  It  is 
indigestible,  and  corresponds  in  its  entire  behavior  to  that  of  a  nuclein 
substance.  The  iron  cannot  be  extracted  by  alcohol  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  dissolved  out  by  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  the  rate 
of  solution  increasing  with  the  concentration  of  the  acid.  Although  the 
iron  contained  in  hematin  does  not  react  with  the  ordinary  reagents  used 
for  detecting  the  presence  of  iron,  namely,  ammonium  sulphide,  and  acid 
solutions  of  potassium  ferro-  and  ferricyanides,  the  iron  contained  in  the 
nuclein  substance  does  give  these  tests.  By  dissolving  the  nuclein  in 
ammonia,  and  then  adding  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acidifying  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  white  precipitate  is  produced  which  turns  blue  on 
standing.  In  the  case  of  potassium  ferricyanide  the  precipitate  remains 
white.  On  adding  ammonium  sulphide  to  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
the  nuclein  a  green  coloration  is  formed,  gradually  turning  black  in  the 
course  of  twelve  hours.  Recently  this  compound,  to  which  Bunge  gave 
the  name  hematogen,  has  been  prepared  by  Hugonnenq  and  Morel,'  and 
purified  from  dlbumin  as  much  as  possible.     On  analyzing  it  they  obtained 

*  Verhandl.  des  13.  Kongresses  fiir  innere  Medizin,  p.  133  (1895). 

•  Z.  physio!.  Chem.  9,  49  (1884). 
»  Compt.  rend.  140,  1065  (1905). 
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the  following  values:  43.5  per  cent  C;  6.9  per  cent  H;  12.6  per  cent  N; 
8.7  per  cent  P;  traces  of  S;  0.455  per  cent  Fe;  0.352  per  cent  Ca;  and  0.1% 
per  cent  Mg. 

It  appears  that  we  have  here  a  compound  representing  a  prdiminiry 
stage  in  the  formation  of  hemoglobin.  The  method  of  proving  this,  bow- 
ever,  b  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  conclusion  rests  largdy  upon  la 
elementary  analysis.  It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  this  does  not 
mean  much  in  the  investigation  of  such  a  highly  complicated  organie 
substance.  A  quite  similar  compound  has  been  prepared  by  G.  WaJter/ 
from  the  eggs  of  the  carp.  Walter  found  in  his  preparation  48 . 0  per  cent C, 
7.2  per  cent  H,  14.7  per  cent  N,  0.30  per  cent  S,  and  2.4  per  cent  P;iii 
a  second  product  he  obtained  the  values  47.8  per  cent  C,  7.2  per  centH, 
12.7  per  cent  N,  2.9  per  cent  P,  and  0.25  per  cent  Fe. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plants  also,  to  some  extent  at  least,  eon- 
tain  iron  in  the  form  of  complicated  organic  compounds;  and,  in  fact,  it 
seems  evident  that  nuclein  substances  containing  iron  are  present.    PUnti 
rich  in  iron,  especially  spinach,  are  well  suited  for  the  preparation  of  wch 
products.     By  a  similar  treatment  to  that  described  for  the  preparatioa 
of  hematogen  from  egg-yolk,  a  product  relatively  rich  in  iron  is  obtained, 
which,  like   hematin,  is  not  acted  upon   by  the  juices  of  the  stomaebt 
gives  a  similar  elementary  analysis,  and  shows  corresponding  chemic^ 
reactions.     These  compounds  are  always  obtained  in  an  amorphous  sttC*^* 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  their  purity.     To  attempt  to  draw  tsC^- 
conclusions  as  to  their  identity,  or  as  to  the  relation  of  these  compoun  ^ 
to  one  another,  would  be  extremely  hazardous. 

We  do  not  know  the  form  in  which  the  iron  is  contained  in  milk, 
amount  present  is  so  small  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not 
possible  to  isolate  any  compound  containing  iron. 

Starting  with  the  hypothesis  that  the  iron  in  our  food  b  present,  ^ 
least  to  some  extent,  in  a  state  of  firm  combination  with  organic  material 
Bunge  next  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  animal  organism  is  ^ 
constituted  that  it  is  able  to  absorb  inorganic  iron  salts.  It  was  not  i^ 
easy  question  to  answer.  It  was  customary  to  recognize  the  abeorptioc:^ 
of  a  substance  only  when  it,  or  one  of  its  related  compounds,  was  foun^ 
in  the  urine.  This  is  not  the  case  when  inorganic  iron  salts  are  tak^^ 
into  the  system.'  Only  after  subcutaneous  introduction  is  there  acr^ 
considerable  amount  of  iron  to  be  found  in  the  urine.  The  fact  that  whi^ 
iron  is  incorporated  into  the  system  in  this  way  it  has  a  poisonous  effe^ 
upon  the  organism,  gives  further  support  to  the  assumption  that  inorgan/^ 
iron  salts  cannot  pass  through  the  intact  intestine,'  for  there  has  never 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  16,  477,  489  (1891). 

>  R.  Ko}>crt:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  16,  361  (1883). 

■  H.  Mayer  u.  Francis  Williama:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  IS,  70  (1881). 
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been  any  poisoning  observed  from  taking  iron  salts,  provided  the  doses  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced  are  so  chosen  that  large  amounts 
of  iron  do  not  get  into  the  circulation  by  erosion  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Little  by  little  the  view  became  accepted  that  iron  and  the 
heavy  metals  find  their  principal  place  of  elimination  not  in  the  kid- 
neys,  but  in  the  intestines.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the  iron  leaves  the 
body  through  the  urine,  for  the  latter  invariably  contains  small  amounts 
of  iron.  The  amount,  however,  is  very  slight,  and  is  not  materially 
increased  when  iron  is  taken  as  medicine.  Long  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  probably  a  large  part  of  the  iron  was  eliminated  through  the  intes- 
tines, and  was,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the  faeces.  The  fact  that  after 
;aking  iron  into  the  system,  the  most  of  it  did  actually  appear  in  the  fseces, 
ed  to  the  erroneous  conception  that  no  absorption  took  place.  It  has 
)een  shown  in  the  first  place  that  subcutaneous  and  intravenous  injection 
>f  iron  salts  always  result  in  a  part  of  the  iron  being  eliminated  through 
*he  intestines.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  this  does  not  rep- 
■esent  a  normal  condition.  It  was  indeed  conceivable  that  the  organism 
leeks  to  get  rid  of  the  iron  salts  poisonous  to  it  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
ill  the  means  available.  The  credit  of  having  done  the  most  towards 
explaining  the  absorption  and  elimination  of  iron  salts  belongs  chiefly  to 
Kunkel,  Quincke,  and  Hochhaus.*  These  investigators  made  use  of 
ammonium  sulphide  as  a  reagent  for  tracing  the  course  of  iron  in  the 
tissues;'  in  some  cases,  potassium  ferrocyanide  was  used  as  well.  If,  for 
example,  mice  are  fed  for  a  long  time  upon  milk  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
contains  but  little  iron,  then,  on  placing  the  alimentary  canal  of  these 
animals  in  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  the  iron  test  does  not 
appear,  or  at  most  there  is  only  a  slight  green  coloration.^  The  same  is 
true  of  the  other  organs  of  mice,  after  they  have  subsisted  upon  milk 
alone  for  a  considerable  period.    The  best  tests  for  iron  are  given  by  the 


*  Hamburger:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  2,  191  (1878-79);  Lapicque:  Arch.  Physiol,  normalo 
et  pathoL  1895. 

»  Kunkel:  Pfliiger's  Artjh.  60,  1  (1891);  61,  595  (1895).  FiUppi:  Arxjh.  exp.  Path. 
Pharm.  34,  462  (1895).  Hochhaus  u.  Quincke:  ibid.  37,  159  (1896).  Quincke:  ibid, 
37,  183  (1896).  W.  F.  C.  Weltering:  Z.  phyaol.  Chem.  21,  190  (1895-96),  and  Over  de 
reaorpUe  van  ijrenBonten  in  het  spysverteringskanaal,  Utrecht,  1895.  W.  S.  Hall: 
Arefa.  Anat.  Physiol.  1896, 49 ;  1894, 455.  A.  MacaUum :  J.  Physiol.  1894, 186.  Abder- 
hakien:  Z.  Biol.  39,  113  (1899).  A.  Hofmann:  Virchow's  Arch.  151,  484  (1900).  O. 
Swiiski:  Pfluger's  Arch.  17, 466  (1899).  Tartakowsky:  ibid,  100, 586  (1903).  Hubert 
Sattler:  Ueber  Eisenresorption  u.  Ausscheidung  im  Darmkanal  bei  Hunden  u.  Katzen 
Inaug.  Diss.  Kiel,  1904,  and  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  62,  326  (1905).  Frani  Muller: 
Deut.  med.  Wochschr.  No.  51  (1900)  and  Deut.  Med.-Ztg.  No.  30  (1901).  Virohow's 
Aivh.  path.  Anat  klin.  Med.  164,  436  (1901). 

•  a.  R.  Gottlieb:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  16,  371  (1891). 

«  A.  Mayer  was  the  first  to  apply  this  method  (Doipat,  1850).  Later,  Peris  (Vir- 
chow'a  Afch.  39,  42  (1867))  made  use  of  K«Fe(CN).. 
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liver  and  spleen.^  The  facts  are  quite  different  in  the  case  of  animab 
which  have  been  given  iron  with  the  milk.  In  the  stomach  there  is  ob- 
tained but  little,  if  any,  reaction  for  iron,  while  in  the  duodenum  there  ii 
a  marked  green  coloration.  Often  the  reaction  is  localized  to  d^te 
zones.  It  is  frequently  found,  for  example,  that  merely  the  top  of  the 
intestinal  villi  are  colored  green.  If  the  tissue  of  the  intestine  is 
examined  under  the  microscope,  numerous  little  kernels  containing  iron 
are  to  be  found  embedded  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  intestinal  epithelium, 
and  for  the  most  part  these  are  directly  beneath  the  cuticular  bordefs  of 
the  cells.  Now  and  then  tiny  leucocytes  may  be  seen  laden  with  innunw- 
able  little  particles  of  iron.  These  are  noticed  in  the  stroma  of  the  \iE 
In  the  submucosa  also,  cells  containing  iron  may  be  noticed  once  in  ft 
while.  In  the  jejunum,  however,  it  is  quite  different.  Here,  as  a  rule, 
the  iron  reaction  is  shown  only  in  the  solitary  follicles  and  in  the  Peyer't 
patches.  In  the  ileum,  the  iron  reaction  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  pronounced, 
while  the  csBCum  and  large  intestine  again  give  a  strong  test.  Coming 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  especially  the  duodenum,  lymphatics  filled 
with  cells  containing  iron  may  often  be  seen  leading  to  the  mesenteric 
glands,  which  likewise  show  a  pronounced  iron  reaction.  The  liver  and 
spleen  now  give  a  very  strong  test,  and  evidently  these  organs  serve  t» 
storage  places  for  iron  salts.  The  muscles  and  bone-marrow,  etc.,  lite" 
wise  show  a  green  coloration  when  tested  with  ammonium  sulphide. 

Before  going  farther,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  observed 
conditions  which  were  obtained  with  mice,  rats,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  dogs, 
and  cats,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  an  irritating  effect  of  the  iron.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  the  epithelium  of  the  intestines  is  injured  in  any 
way,  the  absorption  relations  which  normally  take  place  in  the  intestines 
will  be  considerably  affected.  Such  irritation  has  indeed  often  been 
observed  in  experiments  where  large  doses  of  iron  salts  were  fed  to  animftl*» 
but  in  the  experiments  now  in  question  the  amounts  of  iron  were  very 
small.  Thus,  rat^  were  given  but  0.4  to  0.5  milHgram  iron  in  the  couwe 
of  a  day,  rabbits  4  milligrams,  guinea  pigs  2  to  3  milligrams,  dogs  3.5  to 
4  millipjrains,  and  cats  4  milligrams  per  day  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride 
added  to  the  milk.  This  small  amount  of  iron  was  taken  up  gradually 
in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Xow  what  is  the  significance  of  the  above  discoveries?  The  simplest 
lu^surnption  is  that  iron  begins  to  be  absorbed  in  the  duodenum,  and  is  then, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  carried  first  of  all  to  the  lymphatic  ducts.  Obser- 
vations made  by  Gaule'  make  it  seem  probable  that  part  of  the  iron  is 
carried  away  to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  thus  reaches  the  circulation.    ^  ^ 

*  AlulfrhaMt'ii:  lt>r.  rit. 

'  Deut.  incil.  Wochschr.  1896,  Xos.  19  aiid  24. 
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certain  that  a  part  of  the  absorbed  iron  is  also  conducted  to  the  portal 
irein  of  the  liver.  The  latter  organ  forms  one  of  the  chief  storage  places 
rf  iron  salts.  The  spleen  also  absorbs  considerable  iron.  It  is  probable 
that  the  lymph  carries  some  of  the  iron  back  to  the  intestines,  and  is 
diminated  through  the  csecum  and  large  intestine.  Evidently  the  leuco- 
cytes play  an  important  part  in  the  processes  of  taking  up  and  trans- 
porting the  little  particles  of  iron,  for  they  are  often  observed  laden  with 
iron  particles,  both  in  the  paths  of  absorption  and  in  those  of  elimination. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  the  iron  introduced  into  the 
organism  is  again  eliminated  through  the  intestines.  It  is  at  present 
tincertain  as  to  what  parts  of  the  intestines  share  in  this  elimination. 
Phis  is  particularly  true  of  the  small  intestine,  which  perhaps  partici- 
)ate8  in  both  the  absorption  and  elimination  of  iron.  We  must  not 
orget,  above  all,  that  microchemical  reactions  have  a  limited  value. 
[Tiey  serve  merely  to  give  us  a  qualitative  picture  of  the  activity  of 
lefinite  compounds,  but  never  give  us  much  idea  as  to  the  amounts  of 
ubetances  entering  reactions.  Moreover,  the  method  used  in  the  above 
ixperiments  for  detecting  the  presence  of  iron  qualitatively  was  not 
intirely  satisfactory.  We  have  already  mentioned,  for  example,  that 
he  iron  in  hematin  does  not  react  with  the  ordinary  reagents  used  in 
€sting  for  the  presence  of  iron,  and  that  hematogen  only  gives  a  notice- 
able reaction  after  the  solution  has  stood  for  some  time.  It  is  easy  to 
jonceive  that  the  animal  organism  may  contain  its  iron  firmly  bound  in 
>ther  compounds  besides  hematin,  so  that  in  any  case  the  mere  fact  that 
we  do  not  detect  the  presence  of  iron  by  a  qualitative  test  does  not  prove 
that  the  tissue  tested  does  not  contain  this  element.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  get  these  iron  tests  in  cases  where  other  methods 
(examination  of  the  ash)  show  that  it  is  actually  present,  does  not  give 
any  reliable  information  concerning  the  way  that  the  iron  is  held  in  com- 
bination. We  have  already  seen  that  colloids  play  an  important  part  in 
the  animal  organism,  and  that  they  are  apparently  capable  of  preventing 
certain  reactions  from  taking  place.  Thus  we  found  that  the  formation 
of  precipitates  was  often  prevented,  even  in  cases  where  the  reaction  had 
actually  taken  place.  The  precipitate  is  not  seen,  merely  because  the 
internal  friction  between  the  colloid  particles  prevents  the  tiny  parts  of 
insoluble  substance  formed  from  uniting  to  cause  a  visible  precipitate. 
This  point  is  all  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  scientific  work.  In  many 
cases  the  statement  that  iron  is  present  in  a  firm  state  of  "  organic  " 
combination  is  not  justifiable. 

It  is,  we  regret  to  say,  at  present  impossible  to  follow  with  suflScient 
accuracy  the  question  of  the  absorption  of  iron  and  the  distribution  of 
the  absorbed  iron  among  the  separate  organs.  The  amounts  of  iron 
absorbed  are  so  small  that  with  our  present  methods  it  is  entirely  out  of 
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the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to  picture  the  course  of  the  iron  through 
the  organism,  and  to  decide  how  much  inorganic  iron  is  absorbed,  and 
for  how  long. 

The  conditions  which  we  meet  with  in  the  case  of  iron  as  regards  its 
absorption  and  elimination  are  similar  with  other  elements.  Apparently 
other  inorganic  elements  are  taken  up  in  about  the  same  way  and  are 
similarly  eliminated.  Thus  we  know  that  if  we  add  lime  ^  to  the  food,  a 
part  of  it  is  eliminated  in  the  urine,  whereas  a  considerable  portion  is 
deposited  in  the  large  intestine.  Inorganic  elements  which  are  not  usuaDy 
found  in  the  organism  follow  the  same  course.  Thus,  Steinfeld '  found 
that  subcutaneous  injection  of  bismuth  into  birds  caused  the  vermiform 
process  and  large  intestine  to  be  colored  black.  The  relations  of  dimi- 
nation  are  similar  with  mammals.  Thus  Steinfeld  found  on  repeating 
this  experiment  with  dogs  and  cats  that  the  lymph  vessels  of  the  intestlnei 
were  filled  with  a  black  substance. 

The  fact   that  when  iron  was  administered,  a  part  of   the  dose  was 
absorbed  in  the  duodenum,  and  then  again  eliminated  at  the  end  of  the 
intestine,  does  not  tell  us  what  happens  to  the  iron  that  is  contained  in 
our  ordinary  food.     This  had  to  be  determined  by  a  direct  cxperinaent. 
It  was  found  *  that  animals  fed  exclusively  upon  meat  or  exclusively  upcm 
vegetables  gave  exactly  the  same  reactions  for  iron  in  the  intestines  and 
in  the  tissues  as  those  which  were  dosed  with  iron  salts.     The  behanorof 
the  hemoglobin  and  hematin  was  particularly  interesting.     Both  of  these 
compounds  contain  iron  in  a  form  which  renders  it  impossible  to  detect 
it  by  the  ordinary  chemical  reactions.     If  now  a  rat  was  fed  with  milk 
containing  either  hematin  or  hemoglobin,  while  another  rat  was  fed  with 
milk  alone,  then  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  latter  would  not  give  any 
iron  reaction,  whereas  if  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  first  rat  was  placed 
in  a  solution  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  an  intense  green  colo^ 
at  ion  appeared  at  once.     Thus  the  iron  has  been  loosened  from  its  state 
of  combination  in  hematin;  it  has  evidently  become  ionized.     This  shows 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  unchanged  hematin  is  not  absorbed  as  such. 
The  formation  of  hemoglobin  in  the  animal  organism  is  in  all  cases  the 
result  of  a  synthesis  or  a  change  in  the  way  in  which  the  iron  is  combined. 
This  assumption  cannot  at  present  be  verified  definitely,  because,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  it  is  possible  that  besides  the  compounds  in  which  we  are 
able  to  (lotoot  iron  by  the  ordinary  reagents,  there  may  be  others  present 


»  U.  W.  Haiidnitz:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  31,  343  (1893);  J.  G.  Key:  Deui.  med. 
Wochwhr.  No.  3,'),  509  (1895).  G.  Uudel:  Arch,  pxper.  Path.  Pharm.  S3,  79  (18M). 
J.  G.  Roy:  tbid.  36,  295  (1895). 

*  Dissortation,  Dorpat,  1884.  Meyer  and  Steinfeld:  Areh.  exper.  Path.  PhArm.  10i 
40  (ISSG). 

•  Kmil  AMerhaldcn:  loc.  cit. 
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which  are  capable  of  absorption  in  which  the  iron  is  too  firmly  bound  to 
react  with  such  chemicals  and  thus  escapes  microchemical  detection.  It 
is  at  least  decidedly  interesting  to  know  that  even  under  normal  conditions 
of  nourishment  the  tissues  of  the  animal  organism  always  contain  iron  in 
compounds  which  permit  its  detection  by  means  of  the  ordinary  reagents. 

The  mere  fact  that  inorganic  iron  salts  artificially  added  to  the  nourish- 
ment are  capable  of  absorption  and  deposition  in  the  tissues  does  not 
show  by  any  means  that  this  iron  is  actually  assimilated.  It  would  be 
insufficient  to  consider  the  assimilation  of  iron  from  the  standpoint  of  blood 
formation  alone.  There  is  no  doubt  that  iron  forms  an  integral  part  of 
all  cells  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Certainly,  this  iron  in  the  tissues  is  just 
as  essential  for  the  normal  functions  of  the  separate  organs  as  is  the  case 
with  the  iron  in  hemoglobin.  Some  idea  of  these  relations  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  values  cited  for  the  iron  in  the  tissues  of  rabbits  during 
the  period  of  suckling.  It  is  evident  from  these  values  that  the  tissues 
hold  with  great  tenacity  to  a  definite  minimum  amount  of  iron,  even 
when  the  hemoglobin  content  of  the  entire  organism  is  so  far  diminished 
that  strong  anaemia  results.  At  present  we  have  no  definite  information 
as  to  the  part  played  by  this  iron  in  the  tissues.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  amounts  are  present  in  the  separate  organs.  It  is  likewise  difficult 
to  decide  what  portion  of  the  total  iron  has  been  introduced  and  what 
portion  is  about  to  be  eliminated.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  realize  how  the 
question  concerning  the  assimilation  of  iron  has  been  covered  by  that 
of  the  formation  of  the  hemoglobin. 

At  the  present  time  it  has  never  been  definitely  decided  whether  the 
iron  introduced  into  the  system  in  the  form  of  inorganic  salts  takes  part 
in  the  formation  of  hemoglobin  or  of  hematin.  We  find  ourselves  here, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  other  biological  experiments,  confronted  with 
the  condition  that  one  and  the  same  discovery  may  be  used,  to  support 
entirely  opposing  views.  The  old  experience  of  physicians,  that  iron  pills 
combat  chlorosis,  can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  iron  in  the 
pills  goes  to  form  the  hemoglobin.  On  the  other  hand,  judging  from 
analogy  with  other  observations,  it  is  perfectly  plausible  to  assume  that 
the  iron  in  the  pills  merely  has  an  indirect  effect  in  that  it  excites  those 
organs  which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  blood  into  increased  activity. 
First  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  chlorosis  is  actually 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  iron. 

Let  us  see  how  much  iron  there  is  in  the  human  organism.  A  mouse 
contiuns  100  milligrams  iron  per  kilogram  of  its  weight,  a  guinea  pig  con- 
tains but  52  milligrams  per  kilogram,  and  a  rabbit  about  46  milligrams. 
If  we  assume  that  the  last  value  is  about  right  for  a  human  being,  then  we 
would  have  in  a  person  weighing  70  kilograms  about  3.2  grams  of  iron. 
The  question  is  How  much  iron  does  the  human  organism  eliminate?    Star- 
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vation  experiments  on  man  show  that  there  is  7  to  8  milligrama  of  ino 
eliminated  daily  from  the  intestines.^  Now  a  liter  of  milk  contains  about 
2.3  milligrams  of  iron.  With  milk  alone  as  food,  therefore,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  drink  at  least  four  liters  per  day,  for  during  starvation  the 
organism  is  extremely  economical  with  its  stores,  and  the  amount  of 
iron  then  eliminated  represents  a  minimum.  Certain  of  our  foods,  such 
as  white  bread,  rice,  cherries,  apples,  etc.,  are  very  deficient  in  iron.'  It 
is,  therefore,  easy  to  believe  that  people  subsisting  exclusively  upon  such 
nourishment  will  have  impoverbhed  blood;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many 
cases  of  chlorosis  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  practising 
physician,  however,  knows  of  many  cases  of  chlorosis  in  which  unquestion- 
ably enough  iron  has  been  taken  into  the  system  to  satisfy  the  ordiniry 
requirements.  In  such  cases  we  are  forced  to  assume  that  the  functi(m 
of  absorbing  iron  has  in  some  way  become  disturbed,  or  else  that  the  iron 
compounds  taken  into  the  system  for  some  reason  are  not  utilised  by  the 
organs  which  serve  to  form  the  blood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  disturbances 
in  the  function  of  the  intestinal  tract  have  been  observed  frequently  in 
chlorosis.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  which  are,  by  the  way,  excep- 
tional, it  is  not  known  whether  these  intestinal  disturbances  are  of  a 
primary  nature,  or  whether  they  are  not  rather  a  result  of  the  impov- 
erished blood  and  the  disturbances  of  nutritional  relations  which  result 
therefrom. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  decide  by  means  of  experiments  upon 
animals  what  the  relations  are  between  iron  introduced  into  the  organism 
in  an  inorganic  form  and  the  formation  of  the  blood.     Two  different 
methods  have  been  tried.     We  have  seen  that  at  the  end  of  the  lactation 
period  the  suckling  possesses  a  low  hemoglobin  content,  and  that  this 
increases  rapidly  as  the  animal  begins  to  partake  of  food  richer  in  iron. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  is  kept  for  a  prolonged  period  upon  a 
milk  diet,  a  marked  amemia  results.     That  this  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
case,'  is   shown   by  comparing   the   amounts   of  hemoglobin  in   animals 
which  have  from  birth  been  fed  only  upon  milk,  with  that  of  animals 
which,  at  the  end  of  the  suckling  period/  have  passed  over  to  a  diet  richer 
in  iron   (vegetables).     Now  the  addition  of  inorganic  iron  salts  to  the 
milk  h:is  no  effect  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  hemoglobin  contained  in 
the  animals,  nor  upon  the  amount  per  kilogram  of  the  animaFs  weight. 
The  added  iron,  however,  is  found  to  have  a  remarkable  effect  in  accde^ 
atini:  the  growth  of  the  animal.* 

^   Lohniann,  Miiller,  Munk,  Senator,  and  Zuntz:  Virchow's  Arch.  181,  Suppl.  1,  yp,  IS 
and  07  (isy.J). 
'  Cf.  p.  380. 

•  Emii  Ahderhaldcn:  Z.  Biol.  39,  193  (1899). 

*  Emil  Alxierhaldcn:  Z.  Hiol.  39,  48,3  (1899). 
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second  method  ^  for  deciding  the  question  concerning  the  assimila- 
of  iron  is  to  withdraw  equal  quantities  of  blood  from  two  animals  of 
lAme  age  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  same  condition  of  nourishment, 
then  to  compare  the  regeneration  of  blood  in  one  case  where  the 
lal  is  fed  entirely  upon  milk,*  and  in  another  where  iron  is  added  to  the 
Here  all  authors  agree  that  the  animal  to  which  the  inorganic 
has  been  fed  is  able  to  replace  the  lost  blood  much  more  quickly 
the  other  animal  to  which  only  the  iron  contained  in  milk  is  avail- 
The  disagreement  in  this  result  with  that  obtained  in  above  experi- 
bs  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  animals  in 
;wo  types  of  experiments.  In  the  first  instance,  animals  were  chosen 
le  iron  stores  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  were  in  a  quite 
.usted  state.  All  of  the  iron  in  the  different  tissues  was  brought 
1  to  the  lowest  limit.  The  animals  in  the  second  cases  were  in  an 
«ly  different  condition.  These  possessed  a  considerable  supply  of 
Ki-up  iron,  and  would  have  been  able  to  supply  the  loss  in  heraoglo- 
iron  from  these  stores  alone.  That  the  addition  of  inorganic  iron 
ts  a  favorable  action  might  be  in  fact  explained  on  the  assumption 
it  excites  the  action  of  the  blood-forming  organs.  We  must  admit, 
5ver,  that  such  an  explanation  does  not  seem  well  founded  in  this 
,  for  it  would  seem  probable  the  large  loss  of  blood  would  of  itself 
B  to  incite  the  organs  which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  blood  into 
^ased  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  inorganic 
replaces  the  iron  in  the  tissues,  so  that  the  latter  is  left  free  to  take 
in  the  formation  of  hemoglobin.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to  prove 
directly,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  likely  explanation,  as  we  shall  see  from 
t  follows. 

ranz  MuUer'  hoped  to  settle  this  question  by  an  examination  of 
j-marrow,  one  of  the  principal  places  where  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
formed.  Miiller  fed  dogs,  taken  immediately  upon  the  completion  of 
lactation  period,  on  the  one  hand  exclusively  with  milk,  and  on  the 
r  with  milk  and  iron.  After  subsequently  killing  the  animals,  he 
id  that  the  bone-marrow  of  the  animals  fed  with  iron  contained  con- 
rably  more  nucleated,  red  blood-corpuscles  than  the  animals  fed 
I  milk  alone.  Again,  this  discovery  may  be  interpreted  in  two  differ- 
ways.  We  may  assume  that  the  inorganic  iron  takes  part  directly 
be  formation  of  hemoglobin,  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  merely  exerts 
ndirect  action. 

Tien  we  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  different  experiments  that 
8  been  performed  in  this  connection,  we  must  unhesitatingly  admit 
;  it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  proved  whether  the  iron  taken  into 

Kunkel:  Pfliiger's  Arch.  61,  596  (1895).     Eger:  Z.  kUn.  Med.  22,  335  (1897). 
Loe.  eit.    Cf.  aiao  A.  Hofmann:  loc.  cit. 
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the  system  in  an  inorganic  form  can  take  part  in  the  formation  of 
hemoglobin.  The  question  then  naturally  arises,  Have  the  proper  mem 
been  found  for  solving  this  problem  ?  Up  to  this  point,  in  discuasiD^  the 
formation  of  hemoglobin,  we  have  considered  but  one  component  of  bemi- 
tin;  namely,  the  iron.  It  seems  hardly  justifiable  to  limit  the  entire  dis- 
cussion to  this  one  component.  We  know  that  the  chemical  eompoutioD 
of  hematin  is  very  complicated.*  M.  Nencki  and  J.  Zaleski  *  have  sug- 
gested the  following  structural  formula  for  hemin,  the  hydrochloric  add 
ester  of  hematin: 

CH2  CH2 

CH_2/\  CH-(OH)C/\,^CH 

chII^^Jc c«    {,JICH 

NH  CHj  I  ICHa  NH 

FeCl  0 

CH2  CH2 

CH.^/\C C/\.2-^H 


& 


CH'l^y'^^CH—  (OH)C"\^^;jCH 
NH  CH2  CH2  HN 

We  introduce  this  formula  here  merely  to  show  how  complicated  its 
synthesis  must  be  if  the  animal  cells  are  to  build  it  from  inorganic  iron- 
The  formula  also  shows  that  obviously  the  iron  itself  does  not  play  such 
an  all-important  part  in  the  synthesis;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  probably  not  so 
very  difficult  to  introduce  the  iron  into  the  molecule.  It  is  infinitelT 
more  important  to  know  whether  the  organism  has  other  organic  material 
available  for  the  formation  of  the  hematin. 

In  the  above  formula  we  see  that  two  hematoporphyrin  molecules 
(the  iron-free  cleavage-products  of  hematin)  are  held  together  by  an  iron 
atom.  The  formation  of  hematin,  therefore,  depends  just  as  much  upon 
the  presence  of  material  from  which  hematoporphyrin  can  be  made  as  upon 
the  presence  of  iron.  Now  we  know,  as  will  be  explained  subsequently 
in  detail,  that  hematophorphyrin  is  closely  related  to  chlorophyllf'  f^ 
similar  decomposition  products  are  formed  from  each  of  these  two  com- 
pounds. This  suggests  the  thought  that  chlorophyll  can  perhaps  be 
brought  into  relation  with  hematin,  and  thus  with  the  formation  of  hemo- 
globin. There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  these  compounds  are  clofldy 
irlateil  to  one  another.  The  fact  that  both,  as  we  shall  see  later  on. 
possess  similar  biological  functions  is  sufficient  to  explain  this  relation- 
ship, although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  task  of  chlorophyll  is  quite  different, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  from  that  of  hemoglobin.     Now,  inasmuch 

»  S<'<»  Lecture  XXIV. 
'  Ber.  34,997  (1901). 
'  L.  Marchlewski:  Die  Chcmie  dos  Chlorophylla  (1895). 
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as  the  original  source  of  all  substances  in  the  animal  organism  can  be 
traced  back  eventually  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  thought  suggests 
itself  that  chlorophyll  serves  as  the  building  material  in  the  formation  of 
hemoglobin.  The  herbivora  devour  this  compound  in  considerable*" 
quantities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carnivora  receive  considerable 
amounts  of  hemoglobin  with  their  nourishment.  Unfortunately,  we 
know  nothing  definite  concerning  the  transformations  which  take  place 
with  these  two  products  in  the  alimentary  canal.  Of  hemoglobin  we  now 
know  that  in  its  absorption  it  is  so  changed  that  the  iron  in  it  becomes 
detectable  with  ordinary  chemical  reagents.  According  to  our  experi-'^ 
ences  as  regards  the  significance  of  digestion,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
chlorophyll  and  hemoglobin  are  broken  down  into  similar  products,  and 
thus  that  the  organs  which  form  the  blood  have  practically  the  same 
kind  of  building  material  presented  to  them  in  each  case.  The  actual 
amount  of  chlorophyll  and  hematin  available  does  not  n6ed  to  be  very 
large.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  know  how  much  hemoglobin  is  formed 
daily,  or  how  much  is  decomposed,  so  that  we  have  no  data  to  judge  as  to 
the  normal  extent  of  hemoglobin  formation. 

We  arrive  at  this  line  of  thought  because  evidently  the  synthesis  of 
hematin  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  we  are  aware  of  no  material  from 
which  it  could  be  formed  apparently  so  readily  as  from  chlorophyll  or  its 
decomposition  products.*  At  all  events,  these  views  do  not  by  any  means 
imply  that  inorganic  iron  cannot  take  part  in  the  formation  of  hemo- 
globin. Even  if  we  grant  that  the  nucleoalbumins,  or  nucleoproteids, 
serve  as  the  building  material  of  hemoglobin,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that 
this  makes  the  direct  assimilation  of  iron  impossible,  for  these  substances 
contain  iron  in  a  relatively  loose  state  of  combination.  The  formation 
of  hematin  from  albumin  compounds  containing  iron  must  necessitate 
quite  considerable  molecular  rearrangements  in  order  to  get  the  iron  in 
the  state  of  union  known  to  exist  in  hematin.  Now  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  milk  possesses  the  material,  other  than  iron,  in  suflBcient 
quantity  for  the  formation  of  hematin.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  doubt 
this.  It  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  provide  the  organism  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  hematoporphyrin,  the  principal  component  of  hematin, 
when  an  adequate  supply  of  iron,  the  minor  constituent,  is  not  available. 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  milk  contains  these  two  constituents  in  about 
the  same  relative  amounts  as  in  hematin.     It  is  consequently  perfectly 

*  Perhaps  the  cleavage  products  of  protein  come  into  consideration  as  buiI4ing 
stones.  Both  proline  and  glutamic  acid  could  furnish  material  for  the  pyrrole  ring. 
Plant  albumins  contain  large  amounts  of  glutamic  acid.  The  reserve  albumins  are  rich 
in  the  above-mentioned  amino  acids.  Perhaps  this  has  something  to  do  with  the  for- 
mation of  chlorophyll,  and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  animal  organism  chooses  the 
r  way  for  preparing  its  hematin. 
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possible  that  in  the  above-mentioned  experiments  in  which  iron  was  add 
to  the  milk,  there  was  not  much  e£Fect  on  the  amount  of  hemo^ol 
formed,  because  there  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  the  other  buildi 
material  out  of  which  hemoglobin  is  formed.  Again,  we  have  up  to  ti 
point  left  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  besides  hematin,  there 
another  component  of  hemoglobin,  namely  globin,  which  is  an  albun 
substance  of  highly  complicated  structure.  The  formation  of  the  hen 
globin  molecule  is  complete  only  after  the  hematin  has  united  with  t 
globin  molecule. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  formation  of  hemo^obin  dc 
not  solve  the  question  as  to  the  part  that  iron  plays  in  its  formation.  T 
kernel  of  the  whole  question  has  not  yet  been  attacked.  We  cannot  ho; 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  until  we  understand  clearly  the  formation 
hematin.  The  mere  fact  that  the  addition  of  iron  to  nutriment  poor 
iron  does  not  have  any  distinct  influence  upon  the  formation  of  hecj 
globin,  in  no  way  speaks  against  the  participation  of  inorganic  iron  in 
synthesis  of  hemoglobin  in  the  case  of  normal  nutrition,  but  it  indica 
that  the  other  building  material  is  wanting  as  well  as  the  iron.  Furti 
more,  the  fact  that  when  the  animal  passes  over  to  a  form  of  nourishme 
richer  in  iron,  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the  extent  of  the  hemo^ob 
formation,  is  explained  not  only  by  the  increased  amount  of  iron  in  tb 
food,  but  as  well  by  the  fact  that  the  other  material  required  for  the  pro 
duction  of  this  substance  is  likewise  available  to  a  much  greater  extent. 

Let  us  now  return  to  chlorosis.  We  must  first  of  all  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  anaemia  produced  by  an  exclusively  milk  diet,  or  by  loss  of  blood, 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  disease  in  which  there  is  an  impov- 
erishment of  the  blood.  In  the  case  of  typical  chlorosis,  the  composition  of 
the  blood  is  abnormal  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  available  i 
sufficient  supply  of  substances  which  take  part  in  the  formation  of  blooi 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  disease  that  it  occurs  in  the  f uU-bloodedness  ol 
the  female  organism's  development,  in  the  years  of  puberty,  and  ^ 
gradually  disappears  without  any  change  in  the  nourishment  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  correction  of  the  disorder.  One  gets  the  impr» 
sion  that  demands  are  suddenly  made  upon  the  blood-forming  organ 
which  it  is  not  able  to  satisfy.  It  would  be  easy  to  conceive  that  tb 
blood  losses  brought  about  by  menstruation  are  the  cause  of  the  increase! 
demands  upon  the  hematopoietic  system.  It  has  been  shown,  howevei 
that  the  amount  of  iron  lost  in  the  flow  of  blood  during  menstruation* 
very  slight,  and  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration.  Bunge,  from  h 
observations  that  the  suckling  was  born  with  a  store  of  iron,  made  tl 
suggestion  that  the  organism,  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  up  this  supply 
iron,  must  begin  to  store  up  iron  before  the  time  of  conception,  so  that 

'  Hoppe-Seylcr,  Broderscn  and  Rudolph:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  545  (1904). 
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^uld  have,  aside  from  its  food,  a  sufficient  supply  of  iron  during  preg- 
ncy.  In  order  to  test  this  hypothesis  Bunge  *  made  a  number  of  experi- 
mts,  and  determined  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  chief  storage  place,  the 
er,  in  both  male  and  female  cats  and  dogs,  but  the  results  obtained  were 
t  altogether  harmonious. 

Although  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  assign  a  cause  for  chlorosis,  still  it 
perhaps  possible  to  explain  the  curative  eflFect  of  the  iron  preparations. 
we,  however,  study  closely  the  whole  process  of  the  hemoglobin  forma- 
n,  it  seems  to  us  less  probable  that  the  iron  preparations  added  to  the 
urishment  actually  take  part  directly  in  the  making  of  blood.  It  would 
easy  to  understand  such  an  action,  if  chlorosis  were  actually  caused  by 
leficient  supply  of  iron.  We^are  perfectly  certain,  however,  that  in  the 
gority  of  cases  this  is  not  true.  We  have  every  reason  to  presume  that 
r  nourishment  in  general,  besides  containing  suflBcient  iron,  likewise 
itains  enough  of  the  other  substances  required  for  the  formation  of 
noglobin.  Just  as  the  tissues  of  the  bones  in  richitis  are  not  capable 
assimilating  lime,  so,  evidently,  the  tissues  of  the  hematopoietic  organs 
5  not  able  to  utilize  the  material  which  forms  the  building  stones  of 
[noglobin.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  iron  added  in  the  form  of 
organic  salts  exerts  an  irritating  effect  upon  these  organs,  and  urges  them 
o  renewed  activity.  The  unsatisfactory  character  of  such  an  explana- 
n  is  evident.  It  assumes  that  the  iron  fed  to  the  body  in  an  inorganic 
edition,  behaves  otherwise  than  that  contained  in  "organic"  com- 
unds.  We  have,  however,  at  present  no  insight  into  the  ways  and 
sans  by  which  absorbed  iron  reaches  the  circulation,  nor  as  regards  the 
•m  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  diflFerent  fluids  and  tissues.  We  only 
ow  that  the  iron  in  the  organs  can  be  detected  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
emical  reagents,  irrespective  of  whether  the  animal  has  been  fed  with 
Ik  and  inorganic  iron,  or  milk  and,  say,  hemoglobin.  Even  while  these 
servations  do  not  justify  the  assumption  that  the  different  iron  com- 
unds  all  behave  alike  after  reaching  the  intestine, —  i.e.,  that  they  may  be 
anged  into  the  same  state  of  combination,  —  still,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ve  no  justification  for  the  assumption  that  the  animal  organism  distin- 
ishes  between  iron  that  is  fed  in  an  inorganic  condition  from  "organic" 
n.  ,' According  to  all  our  general  conceptions  of  the  process  of  digestion, 
ippSars  to  us  as  extremely  probable  that  even  the  formation  of  hematin 
preceded  by  a  deep-seated  decomposition.  In  this  case  the  animal 
l^anism  unquestionably  breaks  down  and  again  builds  up.  If  we  look 
the  formula  of  hemin  given  above,  it  seems  to  us  as  highly  improbable 
it  in  general  "  organic "  iron  is  necessary  for  the  synthesis  of 
cnatin.  Yes,  in  fact,  we  can  even  imagine  that  the  disease  of  chlorosis 
dually  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  body  are  no  longer 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  17,  78  (1893). 
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capable  of  making  use  of  iron  which  is  supplied  in  the  fonn  of  hi|^j  i 
plicated  organic  compounds,  or  at  least  are  unable  to  convert  them  into 
such  a  state  that  they  can  be  utilized  for  the  formation  of  hematUL,  Pe^ 
haps  the  preparatory  decomposition  in  the  alimentary  canal  has  not  taken 
place,  and  thus  the  iron  may  circulate  to  some  extent  in  the  tissues,  but  in 
a  form  from  which  the  blood-forming  organs  are  not  able  to  set  it  free. 
fFrom  this  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  favorable  action  of 
inorganic  iron  salts.  Here  we  intentionally  break  away  from  the  older 
idea  that  the  animal  organism  is  dependent  upon  the  ncUure  of  the  food 
that  it  receives.i  It  is  far  more  important  that  it  receives  all  the  materiili 
that  it  requii^.  The  way  these  elements  are  originally  combined  in  the 
food  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  indifTerence,  provided  they  are  susceptible 
of  decomposition.  It  is  indeed  this  far-reaching  decomposition  and  the 
renewed  construction  which  makes  the  animal  organism  to  a  considerable 
extent  independent  of  the  kind  of  nourishment  it  receives.  To  be  sure, 
^^we  must  admit  that  apparently  the  animal  cells  are  not  capable  of  utiExing 
certain  kinds  of  combinations.  Thus,  it  is  improbable,  for  example,  th»t 
it  is  capable  of  constructing  cholesterol,  and  perhaps  not  hematoporphjrin 
from  its  simplest  components,  although  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  meet 
with  the  possibility  that  certain  decomposition  products  of  the  albumios 
may  be  utilized  for  the  syntheses.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  justified  in 
believing  that  hematogen  and  similar  substances  are  necessarily  direct 
preliminary  stages  in  the  formation  of  hemoglobin.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  these  compounds  contain  all  the  necessary  material  for  the  formation 
of  the  red  pigment  of  the  blood,  although  this  has  never  been  proved 
directly. 

The  theory  we  have  thus  developed  concerning  the  action  of  morganic 
iron  salts  is  not  necessarily  correct.  By  the  addition  of  iron  preparations 
to  the  food,  we  increase  the  iron  supply  for  the  entire  organism.  It  i» 
conceivable  that  this  results  in  an  indirect  action  upon  the  organs  which 
produce  the  blood.  We  know  that  widely  different  organs  are  intimatdr 
related  to  one  another  in  their  metabolism  and  in  the  exercise  of  thrir 
functions.  In  this  connection,  we  need  refer  only  to  the  regulation  of  the 
sugar-content  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the  liver.  Similarly  the  amount 
of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  is  a  very  constant  quantity.  ENndently  ^t 
have  here  another  case  of  regulation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen 
also  that  the  different  ions  exert  a  quite  specific  effect,  and  that  it  is, 
indeed,  possible  for  the  predominance  of  one  ion  to  cause  a  certain  specific 
action.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  heaping  up  of  iron  in  the  cells  of  the 
body,  and  perhaps  specially  in  the  cells  of  certain  organs,  may  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  organs  which  participate  in  the  formation  of  blood- 

The  action  of  the  '*  inorganic  "  iron  was  formerly  attributed  to  a  pro- 
tective effect.     Thus  the  sulphur  in  alkaline  sulphides,  instead  of  com- 
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>ining  with  the  more  complicated  organic  compounds  containing  iron^ 
WBS  believed  to  unite  preferably  with  the  iron  of  inorganic  compounds. 
The  iron  in  the  nutriment  would  thereby  be  protected,  and  remain  in  the 
lystem  instead  of  being  eliminated  as  sulphide  of  iron.  Since  it  has  been 
ihown,  however,  that  even  inorganic  iron  salts  are  absorbed,  and  it  has  been 
proved,  moreover,  that  alkaline  sulphides  are  not  present  in  the  stomach 
and  small  intestine,  this  protective  theory  may  well  be  discarded.^ 

From  the  experiments  that  have  been  cited,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in 
reality  we  know  very  little  concerning  the  cause  of  chlorosis,  and  especially 
concerning  the  action  of  iron  preparations.  On  account  of  the  complexity 
of  the  processes  involved,  we  can  hardly  expect  at  present  to  understand 
perfectly  the  relations  between  the  iron  and  the  pathology  of  the  blood 
formation.  Above  all,  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  process  of  blood 
brmation,  and  especially  as  regards  the  formation  of  hemoglobin  itself. 
kt  the  same  time  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  formation  of  hemo- 
^obin  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  solve  the  whole  problem  of  the 
brmation  of  the  blood.  We  then  have  to  consider  the  formation  of  the 
>lood  corpuscles.  The  stroma  of  the  blood  corpuscles  must  also  be  built 
ip,  and,  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  take  up  the  hemoglobin.  A  long  chain 
)f  processes  leads  from  the  separate  building  materials  of  hemoglobin, 
^he  iron  and  the  organic  compounds,  to  the  finished  blood  corpuscles 
capable  of  exerting  their  important  functions.  The  chain  may  be  broken 
at  many  places,  and  thereby  the  whole  process  of  blood  formation  dis- 
turbed. This  so  infinitely  complicated  problem  has  been  attacked  only 
from  one  side,  that  of  the  iron.  Undoubtedly  iron  is  indispensable  in  the 
formation  of  blood,  but  equally  indispensable  are  all  the  remaining  and 
building  materials  which  are  far  more  complicated,  —  the  hematin,  hemo- 
globin, and  even  the  corpuscles  themselves. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  whether  iron  preparations  actually 
do  have  any  e£fect  upon  chlorosis.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  it  is  the 
dietetic  and  hygienic  measures  that  are  taken  that  are  alone  effective  in 
iron  therapeutics.  We  have  followed  chlorosis  and  iron  therapeutics 
thus  far  only  in  the  hope  that  we  would  be  able  thereby  to  get  some  idea 
of  the  relation  of  iron  to  the  formation  of  blood.  On  the  contrary,  the 
above  conclusions  apparently  lead  us  to  the  opinion  that  chlorosis 
Itself  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  —  we  can  account  for  its  appearance 
if  we  assume  that  the  function  of  the  organs  producing  blood  are  in  any 
way  disturbed,  —  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  inorganic 
iron  preparations '  are  successful  in  combating  the  disease  rather  standf» 

*  Cf.  Kletnnsky:  Z.  Gee.  Aente  Wien  X,  II,  281  (1854).  Hannon:  Presse  m6dical 
(1861).     Woltcring:  loc.  cU.     G.  von  Bunge:  Lehrbuch  d.  phye.  chemie,  p.  94  (1894). 

'  Nearly  all  of  the  "  organic  "  iron  preparations  on  the  market  belong  to  this  claw 
of  iron  nhs,  for  they  contain  the  iron  in  a  loose  state  of  combination. 
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in  the  way  of  the  general  conception  which  prevails  concerning  its  eaoBt. 
According  to  the  theory,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  function  of  syntheaiiiiig 
the  material  which  is  disturbed,  but  rather  the  function  of  decompcsiog 
the  material  containing  the  iron,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  favorable 
action,  of  iron  salts,  for  in  them  the  organism  receives  material  which  for 
some  reason  it  cannot  itself  obtain.  At  all  events,  in  cases  of  iron  then- 
peutics  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  hemoglobin  cannot  be  formed  fnnn 
iron  alone,  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  supply  the  remaining  materiAl 
necessary,  in  the  form  of  meat,  eggs,  and  green  vegetables. 

The  importance  of  iron  for  the  tissues  has  been  in  the  past  almost 
forgotten  in  the  discussion  of  the  relations  of  iron  to  the  fonnatioQ  of 
blood.  Here  again  iron  plays  an  important  part,  but  unfortunately  we 
now  know  but  little  in  regard  to  the  way  it  is  combined  in  the  tiasues  and 
cells.  It  evidently  occurs  in  dififerent  forms.  Thus,  iron  compounds 
have  been  prepared  from  the  liver,  spleen,  and  muscles  of  man  by  P. 
Marfori  ^  and  O.  Schmiedeberg.'  According  to  these  investigaton,  the 
iron  is  present  in  much  the  same  state  of  combination  as  in  hematin.  The 
substances  thus  prepared  were  apparently  absorbed  by  dogs  after  they  hid 
been  starved,  or  fed  upon  a  diet  free  from  iron.  The  exact  nature  of 
these  iron  compounds  has  by  no  means  been  fully  explained. 

Copper  plays,  in  the  case  of  invertebrates,  a  similar  part  to  that 
taken  by  iron  in  the  vertebrates.*  It  is  found  combined  with  albumin. 
The  compound  which  corresponds  to  hemaglobin  is  called  hemocyanin. 
It  is  found  especially  in  many  moUusks  and  crustaceans.  The  blood  "f 
the  cephalopoda  has  been  examined  chiefly  in  this  connection.  The 
arterial  blood  of  these  animals  is  blue,  the  venous  blood  colorless.  In 
certain  other  mollusks  (Pinna  squamosa^  Doris,  Patella,  Chiton)  man»- 
nose  *  replaces  the  copper. 

We  have,  up  to  this  point,  failed  to  mention  certain  inorganic  salt* 
which  occur  in  milk,  and  unquestionably  are  indispensable  foods.  Thus, 
milk  always  contains  some  magnesium.  This  element  forms  an  integral 
part  of  plant  and  animal  cells  and  also  of  the  animal  fluids,  blood  and 
lymph.  The  amount  of  magnesium  in  milk  is  in  general  relatively  small. 
Its  function  in  the  animal  economy  is  not  yet  definitely  known.*    Appa^ 

»  Anh.  rxpir.  Path.  Phami.  29,  212  (1891),  and  Arch.  ital.  biol.  21,  1  (1894). 

'  Arch,  pxpcr.  Path.  Phann.  33,  102  (189 1);  cf.  FiUppi:  ibid.  34,  462  (1895). 

'  Cf.  Harloss:  Miiller's  Arch.  1846,  118.  Schlossberger:  Ann.  102,  86  (lS5r. 
rmicrir<i:  Arch.  Zoul.  Qx\y^r.  7,  o.V)  (1878);  Compt.  rcnd.  87,  996  (1878).  DhM: 
0>ni[»t.  n'nd.  soc.  hiol.  62,  458  (HHX)).  Grimths:  Proc.  Roy.  See.  Edinburgh,  18,  2SS 
(l.s90-9n:19,  127  (1S92);  (Vmipt.  roml.  114,49*)  (1892).  Cf.  Otto  V.  Furth:  Veigleich- 
ornlo  rln'inisclic  Physioloiric  dor  nioiloron  Ticrt\  p.  74,  Jena,  1903. 

«  (Iriintlis:  Compt.  n'nd.  114,  S40  (1S92);  115,  259  and  474  (1892);  116,  1200  (1893), 
and  Respiratory  Pnitrid-s,  London,  1897. 

•   Cf.  Lecture  XVI,  p.  .'i.Vl  ct.  wnj. 
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cntly  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  calcium  as  potassium  to  sodium. 
J.  Malcolm  ^  has  shown  that  the  introduction  of  soluble  magnesium  salts 
into  adult  animals  causes  a  loss  of  calcium.  In  growing  animals  it  tends 
to  prevent  the  taking  up  of  calcium.  Soluble  calcium  salts  apparently 
bave  DO  effect  upon  the  elimination  of  magnesium  salts.  In  osteomalacia 
we  have  also  come  to  recognize  a  certain  antagonism  between  these  two 
kinds  of  salts.' 

Fluorine*  likewise  occurs  in  small  amounts  in  milk,  and  forms  a  regular 
tonatituent  of  bones  and  teeth,  besides  being  found  in  the  blood.*  In 
•pite  of  the  small  amount  present  it  cannot  be  disregarded.  For  this 
tlement,  as  well  as  for  all  others,  the  Law  of  the  Minimum  holds. 

Phosphorus  is  of  much  greater  importance  both  for  the  growing  and 
•dull  organism.  We  find  phosphorus  in  the  cells  in  the  form  of  very 
important  compounds,  namely  lecithin,  the  nucleins  and  nucleoalbumins. 
We  know,  furthermore,  that  phosphorus  combined  with  the  alkaline 
•wths  forms  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of  the  human  skele- 
ton, and  is  also  present  in  the  same  form  in  other  tissues.  Phosphorus  Ls 
l*^»ent  in  milk,  partly  in  organic  combination,  as  in  casein  which  l>elongs 
to  the  group  of  nucleoalbumins,  and  partly  as  inorganic  salt.  Milk  also 
wotains  some  lecithin.  At  present  it  is  not  known  exactly  how  the 
phfisphorus  is  distributed  between  these  different  compounds  in  the 
afferent  kinds  of  milk.  Apparently  the  amount  of  lecithin  present  is 
*>t  ven*  large. 

"There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  living  organism  can  utilize 
phogphoric  acid  directly  in  the  formation  of  lecithin.  It  is  similarly 
l^wWe  that  it  forms  a  part  of  its  nucleins  from  the  latter  substance. 
The  fact  that  the  animal  organism  can  form  lecithin  from  phosphates 
without  difficulty  is  apparent  from  the  experiments  already  cited  of 
Ifisieher  up<m  salmon.* 

Phosphonw  is  especially  important  in  the  construction  of  nervous 
^•oe.  The  brain  of  a  new-born  infant  weighs  about  400  grams.  This 
^^i  is  doubled  during  the  period  of  lactation.  According  to  Schloss- 
••nns  computations,*  the  nursling  assimilates  during  this  period  for 
tte  building  up  of  its  central  nervous  system  alone  about  0.75  gram  of 
fiodphonis.  The  skeleton  requires  much  more  of  this  element.  In 
fcrt.  if  we  estimate  the  total  amount  of  phasphorus  re<iuired  by  the  infant 
4riiu:  the  first  year  of  its  life,  we  shall  find  that  it  amounts  to  from  50  to 


»  J  Phrsiol.  82,  18.3  (1905). 

»  a  l>ct«re  XVI,  p.  377. 

»  O  Tamniann:  Z.  phywol.  Chem.  12.  325  (1888).     S.  Gabriel:  Qnd,  18.  281  (1894). 

•  J  Sleklem:  Compt.  rend.  43,  885  (1886);  Tammann:  Ux,  cit, 

•Cf  Lecture  XVI.  p.  3.M. 

•  Ifcd.  Klinik.  No.  11  (1905);  Arch.  Kinderheilk.  40.  1. 
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60  grams.  The  amount  of  phosphorus  required  in  the  food  is  naturally 
even  far  greater,  because  in  the  above  estimate  it  was  not  taken  into  eoo- 
sideration  that  phosphorus  is  constantly  being  eliminated  in  the  form  of 
phosphates.  In  one  liter  of  human  milk  there  is  present  0.19  gnm 
phosphorus,  ass's  milk  contains  0.76  gram,  cow's  milk  0.79  gram,  and 
goat's  milk  0.96  gram.  Human  milk,  therefore,  is  deficient  in  pho0- 
phorus;  it  contains  less  than  any  of  the  other  kinds  of  milk  which  have 
been  analyzed.  This  is  a  remarkable  fact,  for  we  know  that  the  human 
offspring  is  able  to  construct,  while  still  nursing,  a  nervous  system  which 
is  but  slightly  developed.  Compared  to  human  milk,  that  of  the  above 
animals  is  extremely  high  in  phosphorus.  There  must  be  some  reason 
for  this  difference.  Bunge,  who  noticed  this  fact  in  his  anal3r8e8  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  milk,  compared  the  percentage  composition  of  the  ash  with 
the  rate  of  development  of  the  species.^  It  is  to  be  assumed  a  priori  that 
an  animal  which  develops  rapidly  will  require  more  building  material 
than  one  whose  development  is  slower.  If  we  compare  the  time  required 
by  the  suckling  to  double  its  weight  at  birth  with  the  amounts  of  albumin 
and  ash  —  perhaps  the  most  essential  constituents  for  the  formation  of 
the  tissues  —  contained  in  100  parts  of  milk,  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that 
the  amount  of  these  increases  in  proportion  as  the  development  of  the 
animal  is  rapid.     This  is  shown  by  the  following  table:' 


Days  Re- 
quired to 
Double 
Weight. 

100  Parts  by  Weijcht  of  Milk  OonUin: 

Species. 

Albumin. 

Ash. 

Lime.            ^^^I"' 

j 

Man 

Horse      

Cow 

Goat* 

Sheep* 

Pi«* 

Cat' 

noK«/ 

Rabbit' 

180 
60 
47 
22 
15 
14 

9 
6 

1.6 
2.0 
3.5 
3.7 
4.9 
5.2 
7.0 
7.4 
14.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

0.78 

0.84 

0.80 

1.02 

1.33 

2.50 

0.03 
0.13 

o.ie 

0.20 
0.25 
0.25 

0.45 
0.89 

0.05 
0.13 
0.20 
0.2S 

o.» 

0.31 

0.51 
0.99 

The  composition  of  the  milk  of  a  single  species  is  by  no  means  constant. 
The  amount  of  albumin  and  ash  diminishes  with  the  age  of  the  suckling. 
ThLs  likewi.se  has  an  effect  upon  the  rate  of  growth  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing; values:* 

'  Fr.  Pn>schor:  Z.  physiol.  Chera.  24,  285  (1897). 

'  Ahdrrhuldcn:  i7;iV/.  27,  594  (1899). 

"  AlKicrhaldfii:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  487  (1899). 

*  Ibid.  27,  408  (Ism)). 

•  Ibul.  27,  457  (1899). 
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One  hundred  parts  by  weight  contain: 
doubled  its  weight  at  birth: 


(a)  Before   the   animal  has 


8|i«ta. 

OMtin 

Albumin. 

Total 
Protein. 

Fat. 

Suffv. 

Kfi. 

g.p- :::::::: 

Goat 

3.71 
4.08 
2.91 

1.65 
0.80 
0.76 

5.36 
4.88 
3.67 

6.32 
9.29 
4.33 

3.19 
5.04 
3.61 

0.105 
0  097 
0.130 

_^ 

Bptcte. 

Ka/>. 

a. 

Fe/>r 

o»o. 

UgO. 

P/).. 

0.082 
0.086 
0.062 

0.083 
0.129 
0.102 

0.004 
0.004 
0.004 

0.268 
0.245 
0.197 

0.017 
0.015 
0.015 

0.329 
0.293 
0.284 

ToUl  Ash. 


0.871 
0.841 
0.771 


(M  After  the  animal  has  doubled  its  weight: 


SpedM. 


Oomt 


Oueln. 


3.23 
4.07 
2.56 


Albumin. 


Total 
Protein. 


1.06 
0.52 
0.58 


4.29 
4.59 
3.14 


Fat. 


7.21 
9.44 
2.93 


Sugar. 


3.71 
5.22 
3.92 


Kfi. 


0  099 
0  096 
0  133 


^IPTJP*. 

1 

; 

CI. 

FeaO^ 

CaO. 

M^O. 

p,o.. 

Total  A!ih. 

Gokt       .    . 

i 

,     0.074 
0.085 
0.062 

0.067 
0.121 
0.111 

0.004 
0.004 
0.004 

0.241 
0.235 
0.199 

0.014 
0  015 
0.016 

0  300 
0  281 
0.285 

0  783 
0  809 
0.784 

During  lactation  the  albumin  content  of  milk  diminishes  gradually, 
while  substances  such  as  sugar  and  fat,  which  are  less  essential  as  huild- 
mg  material,  but  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  sources  of  energ\'  and  heat, 
tmod  to  increase  in  amount. 

The  remarkably  small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  contained  in  human 
■oik  is  nevertheless  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  child,  although 
this  takes  place  much  more  slowly  than  is  the  case  ^ith  most  mammals. 
The  alx»ve  relations  between  the  rate  of  gro^i-th  and  the  composition  of 
the  milk  make  it  perfectly  apparent  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  replace  one 
;  hnd  of  milk  with  that  of  another  species.  Evidently  if  the  new  milk 
any  constituent  in  amount  less  than  the  required  minimum^ 
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there  will  be,  necessarily,  disadvantageous  results.  The  value  of  any  milk 
substitute  should  in  no  case  be  determined  by  the  fact  that  it  contains 
all  of  the  elements  required,  nor  by  the  fact  that  it  contains  in  abundance 
something  (e.g.,  albumin,  lime  or  phosphorus)  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  especially  essential.  It  is  of  chief  importance  that  there  is 
nothing  present  in  quantity  below  the  required  minimum.  Even  though 
a  milk  substitute  may  be  rich  in  phosphorus,  it  may  be  of  but  little  value; 
for,  in  order  that  the  cells  may  utilize  this  phosphorus,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  sufficient  amount  of  certain  other  substances  should  be  present.  This 
shows  where  the  greatest  emphasis  is  to  be  placed.  There  is  no  question  thai 
the  unsuccessful  results  obtained  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  have  been 
due  chiefly  to  the  non-observance  of  this  principle.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  mother's  milk  can  never  be  replaced  satisfactorily  by  some  other 
milk,  or  milk-substitute.  This  accounts  for  the  greater  mortality  among 
"  bottle  babies  '*  than  among  those  that  are  breast-fed.  It  is  our  dutr 
to  make  it  generally  known  that  on  the  one  hand  there  is  no  perfect  sub- 
stitute for  the  mother's  milk,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  show  that  when 
a  replacement  is  unavoidable,  the  food  should  be  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  established  as  a  result  of  biological  investigation. 

Chlorine  is  also  an  important  constituent  of  milk.  It  occurs  as  chloride 
of  sodium  and  of  potassium,  and  is  distributed  throughout  all  the  cells  of 
the  body.  The  alkali  chlorides,  especially  the  sodium  compound,  play 
an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  the  urine.  We  shall  come  back 
again  to  the  relations  of  chlorides  to  the  juices  of  the  stomach. 

Finally,  milk  contains  another  element,  sulphur,  which  is  present  in 
a  firm  state  of  combination  in  the  proteins  casein,  albumin,  and  globulin. 
In  this  connection  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  was  said  concerning  the 
decomposition  products  of  protein.* 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  comprises  all  the  elements  contained  in  milk 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  possible  that  other  elements  are  present  in  small  amounts 
Thus,  it  has  been  suggested  that  milk  may  contain  iodine.  This  assump- 
tion wtus  made  merely  because  iodine  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  cells.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  possible  that  the  new- 
born child  either  contains  iodine  already  stored  away,  or  else  that  it  mukes 
use  of  what  it  has  only  for  later  functions. 

There  hius  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  whether  the  animal 
organism  normally  contains  arsenic.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  if  such 
l)e  the  cjwe,  the  amount  present  is  extremely  small.  The  question  con- 
cerning the  arsenic  content  is  an  old  one,  and  has  been  aealously  discuss^ 
by  toxirologists  in  medical  jurisprudence.'  The  contradictory  result* 
concerning  the  normal  occurrence  of  arsenic  in  the  thyroid  gland  \s\>^"' 

'  Cf.  Ix'cture  VIII,  p.  157. 

*  M.  Urlilu:  Traits  de  incdecin  le^iil,  4th  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  part  I,  p.  285  (Parii,  IMS)- 
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ably  due  to  differences  in  the  material  examined.  The  amount  of  arsenic 
in  animal  tissues  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  Gautier  ^ 
and  Bertrand'  have  found  arsenic,  while  others,  as,  for  example,  Kunkel,' 
fcave  not. 

It  should  be  mentioned  finally  that  recently  the  claim  has  been  made 
that  lithium  is  also  a  normal  constituent  of  the  human  organism.  Erich 
Rerrmaon  *  found  this  element  present  in  stages  of  devdopment  where 
tbe  Qourishmmt  had  been  provided  solely  from  the  blood  of  the  mother. 
T^  lun^  were  found  to  be  particularly  rich  in  lithium. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  inorganic  salts  are  of 

fS^^t  importance  as  foods,  both  for  the  developing  and  adult  organisms. 

^*^  odb  also  require  the  presence  of  salts  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their 

'*4nction8.    The  cells  are  constantly  being  broken  down  and  built  up  anew. 

^e  more  recent  investigations  concerning  the  action  of  the  separate  salts 

^^t  it  seem  most  probable  that  our  knowledge  concerning  the  part  that 

^^^orgaoic  substances  play  in  the  metabolism  of  the  cells  will  shortly  be 

^dened  greatly,  and  that  before  long  the  inorganic  substances  in  our  food 

^  be  the  subject  of  considerable  more  interest  corresponding  to  their 

^portance. 


*  Gompt.  rend.  187,  295  (1903),  and  Bull.  soc.  chim.  Paris,  29,  913   (1903).     a. 
abCompt.  rend.  187, 158  and  232  (1903),  and  Bull.  aoc.  chim.  Pann,  29,  639  (1903). 

'  Ann.  in«t.  Pasteur,  16.  553  (1902);  17.  1  (1903);  Ann.  chim.  phys.  28.  242  (1903); 
ML  ne.  cbim.  Paris.  29,  790  and  920  (1903),  and  Compt.  rend.  137,  266  (1903). 

'  Z.  pbjnol.  Chem.  44.  511  (1905). 
*  Pfluger's  Areh.  109.  26  (1905). 


LECTURE  XVra. 
OXYGEN.* 

All  the  foodstufifs  which  we  have  considered  up  to  this  point  are  intio- 
duced  into  the  animal  organism  by  way  of  the  alimentary  canal.  There 
is  one  substance  required  to  nourish  the  body  which  dififers  from  all  the 
other  organic  and  inorganic  foods,  not  only  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
taken  up,  but  also  in  the  manner  of  its  introduction.  We  refer  to  oxygen, 
which  is  taken  up  as  a  gas  into  the  animal  organism  through  the  lunp 
and  carried  by  the  blood  to  the  tissues.  \^th  the  oxygen,  as  such,  there 
is  no  available  energy  introduced  into  the  organism.  It  possesses  do 
chemical  kinetic  energy,  so  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  substaneei 
in  this  respect  as  the  salts  and  water.  In  every  way,  however,  oxysen 
occupies  an  exceptional  position.  Plants  set  it  free  by  the  aid  of  chloio* 
phyll  and  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  Energy  is  required  for  this  process  and  becooei 
stored  up  as  chemical  energy.  Conversely,  in  the  animal  cells  oxj'gen 
again  combines  with  the  substances  formed  in  the  plants,  energy  is  set 
free,  and  we  find  as  the  final  end-products,  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  both 
of  which  can  again  take  part  in  the  cycle.' 

Tlie  first  one  to  clearly  recognize  the  importance  of  oxygen  for  the  life 
process  was  Lavoisier.  He  sharply  outlined  the  important  r61e  which 
this  substance  plays  in  the  combustion  processes  taking  place  within  the 
animal  organism.  With  this  knowledge,  there  was  laid  one  of  the  mosl 
important  foundation  stones  for  the  entire  physiology  upon  which,  in  the 
period  following,  stone  after  stone  was  piled  in  rapid  succession  until 
finally  the  structure  was  established,  the  particulars  of  which  we  arc  now 
studying.  Xo  discovery  in  the  whole  field  of  physiology  was  so  decisive 
for  further  investigation  as  this.  Lavoisier  himself,  it  is  true,  believed 
that  the  lungs  were  the  seat  of  all  the  oxidation  processes  taking  place  in 
the  animal  organism.  The  oxygen  taken  from  the  air  was  supposed  to 
oxidize  the  substances  brought  to  the  lungs  by  means  of  the  "blood.  Such 
an   as.sumption   was   a  priori   hardly   plausible,   for   in  this   combustion 

»  C'f.  Christian  Bohr:  Ihindbiich  dor  Physiologic  der  Menschen,  Vol.  I,  p.  54,  190S. 

'  Fundamentally,  then*  is  no  such  sharp  distinction  between  plant  and  animal  crfi. 
Plants  also  utilize  chemical  energy,  hut  in  them  the  nniuction  proceMes  far  exceed  thoit 
of  oxidation  in  the  daytime,  though  in  the  absence  of  light  (mght-time)  the  latter  pio- 
cc8M(^8  are  more  prominent. 
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energy  is  set  free  which  is  required  by  the  life-processes  taking  place  in  the 
tissues  and  cells.  If  all  combustion  took  place  in  the  lungs,  then  at  a 
single  place  the  greater  part  of  the  total  energy  would  be  set  free.  The 
tissues  and  cells  could  only  secure  for  themselves  a  part  of  this  energy  by 
means  of  certain  cleavage-processes.  An  examination  of  the  gases  in  the 
blood  would  necessarily  decide  this  question.  If  the  oxygen  actually 
combined  with  the  combustible  substances  directly  in  the  lungs,  then  it 
was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  the  blood  itself  would  contain  but 
little  if  any  oxygen.  This  idea  appealed  to  Magnus,*  who  analyzed  the 
gases  in  blood  and  showed  that  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  was  present 
until  the  capillaries  were  reached  and  at  this  point  a  part  of  it  began  to 
disappear.  This  proved  beyond  question  that  all  of  the  combustion 
processes  could  not  take  place  in  the  lungs.  It  left  undecided  the 
question  whether  the  oxidation  processes  took  place  exclusively  in  the 
blood,  or  whether  oxygen  passed  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels 
into  the  tissues.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  tissues  constantly  give  up 
these  oxidizable  substances  to  the  blood.  In  fact,  certain  discoveries 
support  this  assumption.  If  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  entirely  cut  ofif 
from  an  animal,  it  suffocates.  Its  blood  then  contains  but  traces  of 
oxygen.  On  exposing  such  blood  to  oxygen,  the  latter  disappears  in  a 
short  time,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  increases. 
The  blood  of  an  animal  which  has  not  been  suffocated  shows  the  same 
phenomenon,  but  to  a  much  less  extent.  Ludwig  and  Schmidt,'  who 
carried  out  these  experiments,  explained  this  discovery  on  the  assumption 
that  oxidizable  substances  were  constantly  being  given  up  to  the  blood 
which  immediately  underwent  combustion  provided  the  supply  of  oxygen 
were  adequate.  If  this  supply  were  cut  off,  these  substances  began  to 
accumulate  in  the  blood.  Now  we  know  that  the  blood  contains  cells, 
the  white  and  red  blood  corpuscles,  which  themselves  undergo  metabolism, 
znd  thereby  may  easily  consume  oxygen  and  yield  carbon  dioxide.  The 
above  experiments,  therefore,  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  satisfactorily 
that  the  combustion  takes  place  chiefly  in  the  blood.  Afonassiew  '  then 
showed  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  blood-corpuscles  and  not  the 
aerum  of  a  suffocated  animal  could  take  up  oxygen  in  this  way.  The 
assumption  that  the  combustion  takes  place  in  the  cells  and  tissues  them- 
aelves  was  furthermore  supported  by  the  following  experiment:  Pfliiger 
and  Oertmann  *  removed  the  blood  from  a  frog,  washed  out  the  last 
blood  corpuscles  with  a  0.75  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt,  and  finally 

»  Ann.  Physik.  40,  683  (1837);  and  64,  177  (1845). 

'  Ber.  uber  die  Verhandl.  der  S&chB.  Ges.  Wissen.  Leipiig.     Math.-physikal  Klaaae, 
19,  99  (1867). 

•  Dnd.  24,  253  (1872). 

•  E.  Oertmann:  Pfluger'n  Arch.  16.  382  (1877);  E.  Pfliiger:  ibid.  10,  261  (1876). 
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replaced  all  the  blood  in  the  various  vessels  by  this  saline  sdutioD. 
This  animal  was  then  placed  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  and  con- 
sumed as  much  of  the  gas  and  evolved  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a 
normal  frog. 

To-day  there  is  not  the  slighteist  possible  doubt  that  oxygen  diffuses 
into  the  tissues,  and  that  the  cells  themselves  obtain  their  energy  bj  the 
combustion  of  their  nutriment,  which  takes  place  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  We  know  a  great  many  facts  which  are  in  harmony  onlr 
with  this  assumption.  One  of  the  principal  proofs  is  that  the  blood 
itself  possesses  no  oxidizing  properties.*  If,  for  example,  salts  of  lactie 
acid,  acetic  acid,  etc.,  are  placed  in  the  blood  they  remain  unchanged, 
whereas  in  their  passage  through  the  organism  they  are  quickly  azid 
completely  oxidized.  This  experiment  becomes  more  convincing  if 
carried  out  with  surviving  organs.  If,  for  example,  blood  is  conducted 
through  the  liver  of  a  dead  animal  by  the  portal  vein,  it  can  be  shown  that 
ammonium  formate  introduced  into  the  blood  disappears  and  in  its  place 
urea  is  formed.  This  is  never  the  case,  however,  if  the  formate  is  merely 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  blood  without  coming  in  contact  with  the 
liver-cells;  in  such  cases  the  ammonium  formate  remains  unchangei 
Evidently  there  is  a  mutual  action  between  the  blood  and  the  cells  of  the 
liver  which  is  necessary  to  cause  this  complicated  reaction  to  take  place. 
This  is  merely  one  example  out  of  many. 

The  fact  that  oxygen  actually  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  strikingly  shown   by  the  way  the  foetus  is  provided  with  this 
element.     It   is  well  known  that  there  is  no  direct  connection  between 
the  vascular  system  of  the  mother    and  that   of  the   child.     The  circu- 
lation of  the  foetus  is  isolated.     The  umbilical  arteries  carry  the  bkwd 
rich  in  carbon  dioxide  and  poor  in  oxygen  from  the  foetus  through  the 
umbilical   cord  to  the  placenta.     Here  these  arteries  break  down  into 
extremely  fine  branches.     They  change  into  the  form  of  chorionic  \'illi  in 
the  enlarged  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  the  intravHllous 
spaces  of  the  decidua.     To  this  region  the  organism  of  the  mother  sends 
blood  rich  in  oxygen.     In   order  that  this  oxygen  may  enter  the  foetal 
circulation  —  i.e.,  that  it  may  enter  into  the  umbilical  veins,  —  it  must  first 
penetrate  the  epithelium   and  vascular  walls  of    the  chorionic  villi,  and 
conversely  the  venous  foetal  blood  of  the  umbilical  arteries  gives  up  its 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  same  way. 

.\  not  her  proof  tliat  the  oxygen  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  blood 
capillaries  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  saliva  contains  a  constant  amount  of 
free  oxygen.     According  to  E.  Pfluger,'  it  contains  0.5  per  cent  by  volume 

»  Cf.  E.  Pfliiger:  Pfliiger'a  Arch.  6.  43  (1872);  Hoppe-Seyler:  ibid.  7,  407  (1873). 
'  Pflugcr's  Arch.  1.  G8C  (1868).     See  also  R.  Kiili:  Z.  Biol.  23,  321  (1887).     J.  L. 
Bancroft:  Biochem.  J.  1,  1  (1906). 
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of  this  gas.  This  oxygen  must  come  from  the  circulation,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly to  be  regarded  as  oxygen  that  has  not  been  consumed  by  the  oxida- 
tion processes  taking  place  in  the  cells  of  the  salivary  glands. 

Paul  Ehrlich*  has  proposed  a  very  pretty  method  for  following  the 
course  of  the  oxidation  processes  taking  place  in  the  tissues.  If  a  dye- 
stuff  which  becomes  decolorized  on  reduction  and  again  resumes  its  color 
on  oxidation  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal,  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
the  presence  of  oxidizable  substances  in  the  tissues.  Methylene  blue  is 
especially  suited  for  such  experiments.  If  this  has  been  injected  into  the 
veins,  it  will  be  found  that  a  freshly-killed  animal  will  be  of  normal  color; 
but  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  the  color  of  methylene 
blue  eventually  appears,  showing  that  the  tissues  have  contained  this 
dyestuff  in  a  reduced  form. 

The  assumption  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  must  actually  take 
place  in  the  tissues  and  cells  has  been  based  frequently  upon  numerous 
observations  concerning  the  oxygen  supply  of  lower  organisms.  Thus 
the  observations  of  Kupffer '  and  of  Max  Schultze  •  regarding  the  direct 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  cells  of  the  body  are  a  good  example.  The  former 
showed  that  insects  which  had  no  real  vascular  system  conduct  the  atmos- 
pheric oxygen  directly  to  the  tissues  by  means  of  an  infinitely-fine  tracheal 
system.  The  finest  little  runners  of  the  tracheae  send  out  branches  to  the 
individual  cells,  so  that  the  latter  by  means  of  these  tiny  tubes  take  the 
oxygen  directly  from  the  air.  Again,  Schultze  showed  that  in  the  organs 
of  phosphorescence  of  Lampijris  splendidula,  the  finest  ends  of  the  tracheae 
lead  to  the  individual  cells,  which  cause  the  phosphorescence. 

Although  these  observations  undoubtedly  indicate  the  ability  of  highly 
organized  animals  to  take  up  and  utilize  directly  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
yet  they  do  not  prove  conclusively  that  also  in  the  highest  organized 
^fiiniAla  such  a  direct  introduction  of  the  oxygen  to  the  cells  actually 
takes  place.  In  the  ascending  series  of  animal  species,  with  the  division 
of  labor  and  specialization  of  the  separate  cell  groups  becoming  more  and 
more  complicated,  it  would  not  seem  impossible  that  perhaps  one  par- 
ticular cell  group  may  be  limited  to  quite  restricted  functions;  and  that, 
for  example,  the  cells  receive  their  energy,  in  the  more  highly  developed 
organisms,  from  certain  cleavage  processes,  while  the  energy  produced 
by  oxidation  serves  merely  as  the  source  of  heat  for  the  organism.  We 
have  already  seen  *  that  intestinal  parasites,  and  even  frogs,  can  live  for 

•  Med.  Zentrb.  1886,  113.  Das  SauerstofTbedurfnis  dee  OrganismuB,  Berlin,  1886. 
Cf.  C.  A.  Herter:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  493  (1904),  and  Am.  J.  Physiol.  12,  128  (1904). 
Herter  and  Richards:  ibid.  12,  207  (1904).     C.  A.  Herter:  ilnd.  12,  457  (1905). 

•  Beitrage  «ur  Anatomie  und  Physiologie  (1875).  C)f.  E.  Pfluger:  Pfluger's  Aroh. 
10,  251  and  270  (1875). 

'  Arch,  mikros.  Anat.  1,  124;  6,  186. 

•  Lecture  IV,  p.  74. 
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a  long  time  without  oxygen,  and  produce  carbon  dioxide;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  cited  the  experiments  of  Fick  and  Wislicenus/  who  showed 
that  the  energy  set  free  in  the  cleavage  processes  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  work  which  these  authors  were  capable  of 
accomplishing.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  then,  that  under  some  circum- 
stances the  muscular  cells,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  placed  upon 
them,  must  utilize  all  the  chemical  energy  available  from  the  food 
materials  it  receives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  the  cells  in  general  are  satisfied 
to  accomplish  their  work  with  the  energy  resulting  from  cleavage  processo, 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  there  are  unicellular  organisms  which  not 
only  do  not  require  oxygen,  but  on  which  in  fact  this  gas  even  acts  as  a 
poison.  These  are  the  anaerobic  bacteria.  All  sorts  of  varieties  of  bacterii 
are  known,  ranging  from  those  to  which  oxygen  is  indispensable  to  those 
which  get  along  best  without  it.  There  are,  in  fact,  bacteria  which  ire 
temporarily  anaerobic;  i.e.,  they  can  get  along  without  oxygen  for  a  time. 
It  is  characteristic  of  all  these  bacteria  that  they  eliminate  carboo 
dioxide,  no  matter  whether  they  take  up  oxygen  directly  from  the  air  or 
not.  The  bacteria  which  are  wholly  anaerobic,  and  those  which  are  tem- 
porarily so,  must  be  able  to  obtain  oxygen  from  the  nutriment  upon  which 
they  subsist.  In  the  latter  case,  the  assumption  might  be  made  that  they 
store  up  compounds  rich  in  oxygen,  which  they  consume  during  the  anaero- 
bic period,  just  as  the  muscular  celb  are  evidently  capable  of  storing  up 
oxygen,  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  rest,  which  they  require  when  the 
muscles  are  being  used. 

We  shall  later  on  ^  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  significance  of 
this  progressive  breaking  down  by  stages  of  the  nutriment  on  the  part  of 
the  cells  in  our  body,  and  shall  find  that  by  means  of  this  alternate  simple 
decomposition  and  oxidation  it  is  possible  to  obtain  energy  from  the  food 
as  it  is  required.  At  all  events,  all  our  observations  indicate  that  each 
individual  cell  in  the  body  must  have  the  possibility  of  obtaining  oxygen 
for  oxidation  processes,  and  for  the  regulation  of  its  internal  economy. 
We  shall  soon  become  acquainted  with  facts  which  compel  us  to  accept 
this  assumption. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  trace  the  course  of  the  oxygen  from  the  time  it 
is  taken  up  by  the  lungs  till  it  is  given  up  to  the  cells  of  the  individual 
tissues.  The  blood  plays  an  intermediate  part  in  the  process.  It  takes 
the  oxygen  from  the  lungs  and  gives  it  up  to  the  tissues.  The  first  gas- 
exoliange  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  external  respiration^  and  the  latter  as 
inivrnal  respiration.  The  question  that  interests  us  first  of  all  is  how  does 
the  oxygen  circulate  in  the  blood.     There  are  two  possibilities  to  be  con- 

»  Locture  IV,  p.  69. 
'  See  Lecture  XIX. 
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ddered.  The  oxygen  may  be  simply  absorbed  by  the  blood,  or  it  may  be 
that  there  is  some  compound  in  the  blood  which  unites  with  this  oxygen. 
In  the  former  case  the  absorption  of  oxygen  must  follow  the  gas  laws,*  of 
which  we  shall  briefly  sketch  the  most  important  particulars. 

The  absorption  of  a  gas  by  a  liquid,  when  there  is  no  chemical  reaction 
between  the  two,  is  dependent  upon  the  nature,  the  temperature,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  gas;  and,  in  fact,  the  weight  of  gas  which  is  absorbed  by  a 
definite  liquid  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  under  which  the  gas  is  placed. 
Now  according  to  Boyle's  law,'  the  weight  of  a  definite  volume  of  a  gas  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  pressure,  so  that  evidently  the  volume  of  gas 
absorbed  is  independent  of  the  pressure.  Again,  if  instead  of  a  single  gas 
a  mixture  of  gases  stands  above  a  liquid,  then  each  individual  gas  will  be 
absorbed  independently  of  the  others,  and  the  amount  absorbed  is  gov- 
erned entirely  by  the  pressure  which  this  gas  exerts  (Dalton's  law). 
This  pressure  is  called  the  partial  pressure.  The  partial  pressure  can  be 
computed  as  soon  as  one  knows  the  total  pressure  exerted  by  all  of  the 
gases  present  in  the  mixture,  and  the  percentage  composition  of  the  mix- 
ture. The  partial  pressure  is  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  pressure 
that  the  gas  in  question  is  present  in  per  cent  by  volume  in  the  mixture.' 

If  a  liquid  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  a  definite  gas  mixture 
for  some  time,  the  liquid  will  become  saturated  with  gas.  When  this 
has  taken  place,  then  the  pressure  exerted  by  each  gas  in  the  liquid  is 
equal  to  the  partial  pressure  of  the  same  gas  in  the  mixture  above  the 
liquid.  There  is  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
and  that  in  the  liquid.  If  this  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  for  example,  by 
diminishing  the  amount  of  gas  in  question  in  the  gaseous  mixture,  then 
the  liquid  will  give  up  this  gas  until  once  more  the  pressure  in  the  mixture 
is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  in  the  liquid.  This 
fact  may  be  taken  advantage  of,  if  we  wish  to  determine  in  a  simple 
manner  what  pressure  is  exerted  by  a  gas  which  is  dissolved  in  a  liquid. 
The  liquid  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  gas  mixture  of  a  definitely  known 
composition  and  pressure  (whereby,  as  stated  above,  the  partial  pressure 

*  Cf.  Text-books  on  Physics.  For  comparative  purposes  the  volumes  of  gases  are 
reduced  to  0°  C.  and  760  milliraetere,  barometric  pressure.  Aa  regards  the  methods 
used  for  examining  the  gases  in  blood,  see  E.  Pfliiger's  Untersuchungen  aus  dem  physi- 
ologischen  Laboratorium  zu  Bonn,  Berlin,  1865.  Alexander  Schmidt :  Verhandl.  S&chsi- 
flchen  Gesellsch.  Wissensch.  19,  30  (1867).  A.  Kossel  and  A.  Raps:  Z.  Physiol.  Chem. 
17,  644  (1893).  Neesen:  ibid.  22.  478  (1897).  Muller:  Pfluger's  Arch.  lOS,  541  (1904). 
J.  Geppert:  Die  Gas-analyse  und  ihre  physiologische  Anwendung  nach  verbesserten 
Metboden,  Berlin,  1886. 

•  The  name  Mariotte's  law  is  often  given  to  this  principle  (earlier  discovered  by 
Boyle),  that  at  any  given  temperature  the  volume  of  a  given  weight  of  gas  varies 
inversely  as  the  pressure  which  it  bears. 

'  The  partial  pressure  of  a  gas  in  a  mixture  is  the  same  pressure  that  the  gas  ezerU 
when  present  by  itself  in  the  volume  occupied  by  the  mixture. 
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exerted  by  the  gas  in  question  may  be  accurately  computed),  and  the  liquid 
shaken  with  this  gas  mixture  for  some  time.  Now,  according  as  the  ps 
contained  in  the  liquid  exerts  a  less  pressure,  the  same  pressure,  or  a  gretter 
pressure,  than  is  exerted  by  the  same  gas  in  the  gas  mixture,  there  will  be 
either  an  increase,  no  change,  or  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  the  par- 
ticular gas  above  the  liquid. 

Let  us  now  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the  oxygen 
as  it  circulates  in  the  blood.  According  to  the  above  principles,  it  ought 
to  be  easy  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  chemical  combination  between 
the  oxygen  and  the  blood.  From  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  air  that  ii 
breathed  into  the  lungs,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  partial  pressure 
of  the  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air,  taking  into  consideration  the  temperature 
of  the  body  and  the  composition  of  the  blood,  we  can  compute  how  mueh 
oxygen  the  latter  could  take  up  by  simple  absorption. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  methods  which  are  derived  from  the 
above  principles  for  determining  the  gas  content  of  a  liquid.  Since  with 
rise  of  temperature  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  diminishes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  gas  can  be  expelled  from  a  liquid  by  heating  it.  When  the  liquid 
begins  to  boil,  i.e.,  when  it  is  itself  being  converted  into  vapor,  all  of  the 
absorbed  gases  have  been  expelled.  The  pressure  of  the  gas  in  the  liquid 
is  now  equal  to  zero,  whether  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  complete 
vacuum  above  the  liquid,  or  because  the  gas  which  was  absorbed  by  the 
liquid  has  been  replaced  by  some  other  gas  (e.g.,  wat€r  vapor)  in  the 
atmosphere  directly  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  According  to  the  above 
description  of  the  behavior  of  gases,  tlie  effect  in  the  latter  case,  as  far  as 
the  absorption  of  the  gas  goes,  must  be  exactly  the  same  as  if  all  the  ga80 
had  been  removed,  for  then  the  partial  pressure  of  the  given  gas  in  contact 
with  the  liquid  would  have  become  zero. 

The  air  that  is  breathed  into  the  lungs  contains  in  round  numbers  79 
per  cent  by  volume  of  nitrogen,  21  per  cent  oxygen,  0.03  per  cent  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  varying  amounts  of  water  vapor.     If  we  compare  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  with  that  computed  to  be 
present  from  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  gas  mixture  that 
readies  them,  it  is  found  that  far  too  much  oxygen  is  removed  by  the 
blood,  so  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  consider  the  phenomenon 
as  one  of  simple  absorption.*     Nitrogen  and  argon,  which,  as  far  as  we 
know,  take  no  part  in  the  metabolism  of  the  living  animal  organism,  behave 
quite  (lilTerently  when  in  contact  with  the  blood.     They  are,  for  the  moBt 
part,  merely  absorbed  mechanically.     The  absorption  coefficient  for  nitro- 
gen amounts  at  the  body  temperature  to  about  0.013  to  0.02.     Oxj'gen, 
however,  in  its  absorption  by  the  blood,  in  no  way  follows  the  gas  laws. 
The  amounts  of  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  blood,  when  it  is  e]q>06ed  to  differ- 


Cf.  Iliifner:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1890.  1;  1896,  209. 
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at  partial  pressures  of  this  gas,  show,  within  certain  limits,  but  a  slight 
ariation.  The  blood-plasma  is  able  to  take  up  only  0.65  per  cent  by 
olume  of  oxygen.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arterial  blood  contains  more 
ban  70  times  as  much  oxygen.  Again,  if  blood  be  placed  under  an  air- 
ump,  the  oxygen  is  not  removed  from  it  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
hange  in  gas  pressure.  The  oxygen  does  not  leave  the  blood  to  any 
xtent  until  the  pressure  has  been  reduced  to  358  millimeters  Hg. 
Since  the  blood-plasma  contains,  as  stated  above,  0.65  per  cent  by 
olume  of  absorbed  oxygen,  the  rest  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  blood 
lust  be  held  in  some  sort  of  chemical  combination;  and,  obviously,  this 
nion  is  effected  with  the  blood  corpuscles.  In  the  arterial  blood  of  a  dog, 
fluger'  found,  on  an  average,  22  per  cent  of  oxygen  by  volume.  If  now  a 
slution  of  hemoglobin  is  employed,  containing  the  same  amount  of  hemo- 
}obin  as  the  blood,  it  will  be  found  that  this  solution,  within  narrow  limits, 
»  capable  of  absorbing  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  as  the  blood.  This 
bows  that  it  must  be  the  hemoglobin  which  combines  with  the  greater 
art  of  the  circulating  oxygen  in  the  blood.  When  hemoglobin 
beorbs  oxygen,  it  is  changed  into  oxyhemoglobin;  one  molecule  of 
emoglobin  unites  with  one  molecule  of  oxygen,  or  for  one  gram  of  hemo- 
}obin  there  are  required  1.56  cubic  centimeters  of  gas  (measured  at  0**  C. 
nd  760  millimeters  pressure).  ^  Dog's  blood  contains  approximately  14.5 
»er  cent  of  hemoglobin.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  22.6  per  cent  by 
olume  (1.56  X  14.5)  of  oxygen  can  be  absorbed  by  the  blood  of  a  dog. 
liis  agrees  well  with  the  amount  found  by  actual  experiment.  It  is,  how- 
ver,  not  permissible  to  apply  the  results  obtained  by  working  with  hemo- 
;lobin  solutions  directly  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  under 
lifferent  conditions.  There  are  a  number  of  facts  known  which  show 
hat  there  are  certain  differences  as  regards  the  behavior  of  the  two  liquids, 
rhis  may  be  accounted  for  in  different  ways.  It  is  conceivable  that  certain 
ihanges  may  have  taken  place  in  the  preparation  of  the  hemoglobin  solu- 
On  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  exists  that  the  hemoglobin  in  the 


ion 


)lood  is  influenced  by  the  way  it  is  contained  in  the  blood  corpuscles.    It  is, 

'  Christian  Bohr,  Skand.  Arch.  Ph3r8iol.  17,  104  (1905),  has  recently  computed  the* 
ibiorption  coefficients  of  the  plasma  and  blood  for  different  ( 
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»  E  PflQger:  Zentrb.  med.  Wiss.  1867.  722,  and  Pfluger's  Arch.  1,  274,  288  (1868). 
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moreover,  very  questionable  whether  hemoglobin  itself  is  a  simple  substinee. 
The  component  containing  iron  is  constant  in  its  composition,  but  the 
relation  between  this  and  the  globin  (the  protein  constituent),  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  globin  molecules  which  unite  with  the  hemochiomogen, 
varies  in  different  cases.  It  is  necessary  to  mention  this  fact  in  this  eo&- 
nection,  because  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  differences  in  the  results 
obtained  by  investigators  are  due,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  fact  thit 
the  results  obtained  by  working  with  hemoglobin  solutions  have  l)een 
applied  directly  to  the  absorption  by  the  blood. 

Hemoglobin  itself  consists  of  a  protein,  globin,  and  another  constituent, 
hemochromogen,^  which  contains  iron;  it  is  the  hemochromogen  alone  thit 
unites  with  oxygen.    This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  hemochromogen  absorbs 
as  much  oxygen  from  the  air  as  an  equivalent  amount  of  hemogiolHn- 
When  hemochromogen  is  oxidized  to  hematin,  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood 
becomes  oxyhemoglobin.     Whereas  the  oxygen  combined  in  hematin  can- 
not be  removed  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  this  is  not  the  case  with  oxy- 
hemoglobin itself.     This  fact  is  of  great  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  tha  transportation  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  and  its  giving  up  of  the  same 
to  the  tissues.     Oxyhemoglobin  belongs  to  the  class  of  compounds  which 
are  said  to  be  dissociable.     Before  we  go  into  further  particulars  concern- 
ing this  transportation  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  and  the  subject  of  internal 
respiration,  we  must  make  perfectly  clear  what  are  the  conditions  in  the 
animal  organism  upon  which  the  dissociation  of  the  oxyhemoglobin  de- 
pends.   We  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  blood-plasma  contains 
absorbed  oxygen.     The  amount  present  is,  corresponding  to  the  gas  laws, 
relatively  small.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  follows  the  laws  of  gas  absorp- 
tion.    First  of  all,  the  amount  of  this  gas  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  the 
alveolar  air.     On  the  other  hand,  this  absorbed  oxygen,  in  its  transporta- 
tion to  the  various  tissues,  must   necessarily  constantly  seek  to  be  in 
equilibrium  with  the  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  these  tissues,  and,  Ukewise, 
in  accordance  with  the  well-defined  gas  laws.     Now,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 
the  tissues  are  constantly  consuming  oxygen  and  forming  carbon  dioxide 
therefrom.     For  this  reason  the  pressure  of  oxygen  in  the  tissues  is  kept 
lowor  tJKin  that  of  the  absorbed  (or  di.ssolved)  oxygen  in  the  blood.    Hence 
oxygen  is  constantly  entering  these  tissues  from  the  blood.     There  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that,  in  tiie  first  place,  this  absorbed  oxygen  is  given  up.     Now 
in  proportion  as  this  absorbed  oxygen  is  given  up  by  the  blood,  oxyhemo- 
globin l>ecomes  dissociated,  i.e.,  begins  to  give  up  its  oxygen  to  the  plasma. 
If  this  conception  he  correct,  it  must    be  possible  to  remove  eventually 
all    the  oxygen   from   the   blood    by    means  of    the  air-pump,    even  at 
low    temperatures,   i.e.,    without    the   aid    of    heat,   which    itself   tends 
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o  dissociate  the  oxyhemoglobin.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  found  to 
)e  the  case.^  For  the  cells  themselves,  therefore,  at  any  given 
Qoment,  only  the  uncombined  oxygen  is  available.  The  oxygen  •  eon- 
.ained  in  the  oxyhemoglobin  serves,  as  it  were,  as  a  reserve  supply.  It 
B  only  the  merely  mechanically  absorbed  oxygen  which  determines  the 
>re8sure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood,  and  determines  thereby  the  gas 
exchange.  Naturally  the  extent  of  the  giving  up  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues 
lepends  solely  upon  the  magnitude  of  this  pressure  exerted  by  the  absorbed 
ixygen  in  the  blood.  The  fact  that  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  is  not  merely 
absorbed,  but  for  the  most  part  held  in  a  state  of  loose  combination,  is  of 
pieat  significance  for  the  entire  metabolism.  The  animal  organism  is, 
nthin  fairly  wide  limits,  independent  of  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen 
n  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  From  rarefied  air,  the  blood  removes 
he  oxygen  and  combines  it  with  hemoglobin.  We  can  imagine  that  the 
process  takes  place  in  somewhat  the  following  manner:  First  of  all  the 
»xygen  is  absorbed  by  the  blood-plasma  from  the  alveolar  air  in  accord- 
Ace  with  the  gas  laws;  but  inasmuch  as  this  dissolved  oxygen  constantly 
ends  to  combine  with  the  hemoglobin,  more  and  more  oxygen  is  taken  up 
rom  the  air.  In  this  way  a  considerable  store  of  oxygen  is  laid  away  in 
he  organism,  by  means  of  which  it  is  able  to  satisfy,  at  any  time,  any 
musual  and  unexpected  demands  for  this  important  gas. 

The  question  next  arises  as  to  how  the  amount  of  oxygen  that  is  taken 
ip  by  arterial  blood  corresponds  to  the  quantity  absorbed  when  a  sample 
)f  blood  is  thoroughly  shaken  with  air.  Experiment  has  shown  that 
lormally  the  blood  is  nearly  saturated  with  oxygen,  for  but  little  more  is 
absorbed  when  it  is  shaken  with  air.  The  taking  up  of  oxygen  by  the 
>Iood  is  dependent  upon  certain  definite  conditions.  This  is  evidently  true 
)f  a  small  amount  that  is  mechanically  absorbed  by  the  plasma.  The 
amount  of  oxygen  which  unites  with  the  hemoglobin,  on  the  other  hand, 
8  entirely  independent  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  absorption  of  gases 
n  cases  where  no  chemical  combination  takes  place.  Paul  Bert '  studied 
-he  influence  of  the  temperature.  At  higher  pressures  he  was  not  able  to 
letect  any  definite  influence,  but  with  lower  gas  pressures  there  was  less 
kbeorption  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  than  at,  say,  the  room  tempera- 
ure.  The  fact  that  the  absorption  of  the  oxygen  depends  upon  the  pres- 
lure  of  the  gas  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  table  prepared  by  Krogh.* 
Krogh  examined  the  blood  from  horses  at  38®  C,  and  determined  the 
imount  of  chemically  combined  oxygen;  i.e.,  from  the  total  amount  of 


^  Christian  Bohr:  Blutgase  und  respiratorischer  Gaswechsel,  Handbuch  der  Physio- 
ogie  des  Menfichen.     Vol.  I,  pp.  221,  222  (1905). 

•  La  preasion  barom^trique,  Paris,  687  (1878).   Cf.  also  A.  L6wy:  Zentr.  Physiol.  13, 
M9  (1899);  Arch.  Physiol.  Anat.  1904,  231  and  565. 

•  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  16.  390  (1894). 
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oxygen  absorbed,  the  small  amount  merely  absorbed  by  the  plasma  wa 
deducted.  These  values  may  be  represented  graphically  by  plotting  th 
oxygen  pressures  as  abscissae,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  £ 
ordinates.  Two  such  plotted  curves  representing  the  curves  of  ozyge 
tension,  as  Bohr  called  them,  are  shown  below  in  which  the  dotted  lie 
represents  the  absorption  by  the  plasma,  the  other  that  quantity  wluc 
is  chemically  bound. 


Horae  Blood  at  38®  C. 

Pre«ure  of  Oxygen  in 

In  100  c.c.  Blood. 

Oxygen  Abtoibed. 

Millimeters. 

Combined  Oxygen. 

Oxygen  Dissolved 
in  the  Piasmft. 

Per  ceai  Oieml- 
cally  Combined. 

Dissolved  in  IC 
C.C.  PUsma. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
150 

6.0 
12.9 
16.3 
18.1 
19.1 
19.5 
19.8 
19.9 
19.95 
20.0 

0.020 
0.041 
0.061 
0.081 
0.101 
0.121 
0.141 
0.162 
0.182 
0.303 

30.0 
64.7 
81.6 
90.4 
95.4 
97.6 
98.8 
99.5 
99.8 
100 

0.030 
0.061 
0.091 
0.121 
0.152 
0.182 
0.212 
0.243 
0.273 
0.455 

In  the  above  table  column  4  shows  the  per  cent  of  chemically  combin 
oxygen,  placing  arbitrarily  that  absorbed  at  150  millimeters  pressure 
100  per  cent. 


11                — ^*^            ,,                ; 
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Fio.  3.     Absorption  of  Oxygen  at  Various  Pressures  by  Horse's  Blood  at  38*. 

These  two  curves  show  very  clearly  the  different  behavior  of  the  chet 
cally  combined  oxygen,  and  that  which  is  nearly  absorbed.  The  amou 
of  the  latter  increases  regularly  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  as  it  shoi 
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in  lecordance  with  the  gas  laws.    The  chemically  bound  oxygen,  on  the 
other  handy  is  only  affected  materially  by  low  pressures. 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  that  recently  Ch.  Bohr  ^  has  made  certain 
observations  which  tend  to  shatter  the  belief  that  the  oxygen  combination 
by  hemoglobin  is  a  constant  quantity.'  Bohr  speaks  of  a  specific  oxygen 
capacity  of  the  blood  in  different  animals  and  different  individuals.  The 
proportion  of  hemoglobin,  or  of  the  iron  contained  in  it,  to  the  amount  of 
oxygen  consumed,  varies.  In  order  to  explain  this  fact,  Bohr  makes  the 
i^asumption  that  the  pigment  in  the  blood  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but 
w  composed  of  different  components,  which  separately  combine  with  vary- 
ing amounts  of  oxygen.  It  is  conceivable  that  each  individual  blood 
^rpuscle  originally  incloses  a  uniform  pigment,  the  specific  nature  of 
^hich  is  gradually  attained  in  various  ways.  This  would  account  for 
tbe  fact  that  iron  and  oxygen  are  often  found  in  unequal  atomic  propor- 
tions. It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  Bohr's  assumption  is  to  be 
warded  merely  as  an  hypothesis.  It  is  by  no  means  satisfactorily  proved. 
W^ehave  mentioned  these  investigations  of  Bohr,  partly  because  they  open 
op  again  to  experimental  research  one  of  the  few  fields  which  had  appar- 
ently been  investigated  exhaustively.  Once  more  our  interest  is  aroused 
cooceming  all  the  questions  regarding  the  transportation  of  oxygen, 
oew  inquiries  are  suggested,  and  a  process  which  has  been  regarded  as 
fi'mple,  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  quite  complicated  mechanism. 

In  order  to  understand  correctly  the  transportation  of  oxygen  in  the 

bloo^l.  the  process  by  which  it  is  taken  up  in  the  lungs  and  given  up  to 

the  tLHsues,  we  must  for  the  present  stop  attempting  to  trace  the  course 

of  the  oxygen,  but  concern  ourselves  with  one  of  the  end-products  which 

reultj  from  the  oxidation  (combustion)  of  the  organic  substances  in  the 

ti*<ues;  namely,  carbon  dioxide.     This  is  necessary,  !)ecau.se,  according  to 

B-'ihr's  investigations,  it  is  evident  that  definite  relations  exist  l)otween  the 

oxygen  content  of  the  red  corpuscles  and  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of 

the  l>l«»od.     The  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  comes,  as  we  have  said,  from 

the  tissues.     It  is  formed  everywhere  in  the  cells  as  one  of  the  end-products 

in  the  metabolism  of  oxygen.     There  must,  therefore,  be  developeil  in  the 

separate  tissues  a  certain  carbon  dioxide  gas  pressure,  which  Ls  in  equilibrium 

with  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  gas  in  the  surrounding  cell-complex,  and 

misa  with  that  in  the  blood.     When  the  arterial  blood,  freshly  laden  with 

oxygen,  passes  through  these  tissues,  which  are  rich  in  curlx>n  dioxide, 

then  gas  will  diffuse  into  the  blood,  for  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  carlK>n 

4iioxide  in  the  blood  is  less  than  that  of  the  tissues.     The  amount  of  carlwn 

dioxide  in  arterial  blood  has  been  found  to  average  40  per  cent  by  volume, 

but  this  varies  greatly.    In  venous  blood,  i.e.,  that  which  is  flowing  away 


{ 


t  If  nHlmrh  der  PhynoL  toe,  eU.  p.  93. 

*  CL  Hiiliier:  Areh«  Anat  Physiol.  1894,  130. 
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from  the  tissues,  there  is  more  of  this  gas.  The  foUonnng  table  will  pn 
some  idea  of  the  amounts  of  the  separate  gases  in  arterial  and  veDOoi 
blood.* 


Oxygen. 

Ckrtxm  Dioxide. 

NitnpB. 

Arterial  blood 

20 
12 

43.6 
50.0 

l.S 

Venous  blood 

l.S 

The  venous  blood  from  diflferent  vascular  regions  shows  an  extremdy 
varying  content  of  the  different  gases.  The  carbon  dioxide  content  of  aD 
the  venous  blood  taken  as  a  whole,  must  be  represented  by  that  of  the 
right  heart;  for  it  is  here  that  the  venous  blood  coming  from  the  whole 
vascular  system  is  mixed.  Sch6flfer,'  working  in  Ludwig's  laboratory  in 
1860,  compared  the  composition  of  arterial  blood  with  that  of  the  ri^t 
heart.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  by  Bohr  and 
Henriques. 


Oxygen. 

Carbon  Dioxide. 

Nitrofn. 

Artery. 

Right  Heart. 

Artery. 

Right  Heart. 

Artery. 

Bmn. 

I.  .  . 

II.  .  . 

III.  .  . 

25.6 
21.3 
20.3 

17.3 
11.9 
14.4 

44.0 
42.6 
45.9 

51.5 
48.5 
50.3 

1.23 
1.19 
1.18 

131 
101 
1.40 

Average 

22.4 

14.5 

44.2 

50.1 

1.20        i      \» 

If  we  compare  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  present  in  arterial  blood 
with  that  in  venous  blood,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  it  cannot  be  a  case  of 
simple  absorption.     The  quantity  present  is  far  too  large.     Like  oxygpa 
it  must  be  chemically  combined  for  the  most  part.     The  amount  of  carboa 
dioxide  absorbed  by  the  !)lood  does  in  fact  depend  upon  the  pressure  of  the 
gas,  with  which  it  is  in  equilibrium;  but  the  absorption  is  not  proportional 
to  this  pressure,  as  it  would  be  in  a  case  of  simple  absorption.     With  what 
substance  in  the  blood  Ls  this  gas  combined?    The  relations  here  arc  far 
more  coiiiplicated  than  in  the  ca.se  of  oxygen.     With  the  latter  there  is 
but  one  kind  of  combination,  —  that  with  hemoglobin.     Carbon  dioxide, 
however,   combines  with  different  substances  in  the  blood.     A  part  oC 

»  Cliristian  Bohr:  Handbuch,  loc.  cit.  p.  83. 

>  Sitziinjcslwrichte  d.  Wiener  Akad.  41,  613  (1860).     C.  Ludwig:  Media.  JahrbudMr» 
Wien,   ISC).').     \.  Zuntz  and  Ilagcmann:  Erganzungsband  III  bu  der  UndwirUdiaftL 

Jalirb.  27  U898). 
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this  gas  IS  merely  dissolved  both  by  the  plasma  and  by  the  red  corpuscles, 
following  the  laws  of  gas  absorption.  The  average  gas  pressure  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  organism  may  be  taken  as  30  millimeters.  Cor- 
responding to  this  pressure,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  physically 
dissolved  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  blood  amounts  to  ^.01  cubic  centi- 
meters. Now  the  total  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  under  these 
conditions  is  about  40  per  cent  by  volume,  so  that  approximately  only 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  is  merely  held  in  solution. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  how  the  carbon  dioxide  is  distributed  between 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma.  According  to  Setschenow/  about 
two-thirds  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  dog's  blood  is  held  by  the  plasma,  and 
one-third  by  the  blood  corpuscles.  Kraus '  found  similar  values  with  the 
blood  of  oxen.  In  blood  from  horses,  however,  Fr^d^ricq*  found  only 
one-fourth  with  the  corpuscles  and  three-fourths  with  the  plasma. 

A.  Jaquet  ^  studied  the  influence  of  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  pressure  upon 
the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  the  plasma  at  37.5®  C.  The  absolute  values 
of  this  absorption  vary  greatly.  They  depend  upon  the  alkalinity  of  the 
plasma.  Although  the  values  given  in  the  following  table  are,  therefore, 
only  relatively  true,  still  they  show  how  the  amount  absorbed  depends 
upon  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas. 

CARBON  DIOXIDE  ABSORPTION  BY  THE  SERUM. 


Frwure  of  CDs 
in  mm. 

COj  chemically  com- 
bined in  100  cc. 

Premireof  COf 
in  mm. 

COi  chemically  com- 
bined in  100  cc. 

14.8 
16.5 
17.0 

45.8 
57.4 
58.5 

26.6 
42.7 

61.7 
63.7 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  figures  that  with  low  pressures  there  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  absorption  with  increasing  pressure.  With  pres- 
sures above  20  millimeters,  however,  this  increase  is  not  so  marked. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  nature  of  the  chemical  combination  is  between 
the  carbon  dioxide  and  the  plasma.  First  to  be  considered  are  the  salts 
of  the  alkalies,  especially  carbonates.  The  amount  of  these  present  in  the 
plasma  is  quite  large,  the  sodium  salts  predominating.  Now  we  know  that 
monocarbonates  are  changed  to  bicarbonates  by  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxide,  and  conversely  that  loss  of  the  same  gas  gives  rise  to  the  form- 
ation of  monocarbonates  again.  It  would  thus  be  very  easy  to  account 
for  the  transportation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  by  the  blood.     In  reality, 

>  Iftooires  de  TAcad.  de  St.  Petersburg,  26,  59  (1879). 

*  Festachrift  Gras.  p.  19  (1898). 

•  Compt.  rend.  84,  661  (1877);  85.  48  (1878). 
«  Arch,  ezper.  Path.  Pharm.  30,  311  (1892). 
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however,  the  relations  are  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  dissociation  of  the 
bicarbonate  in  solutions  of  the  same  concentration  as  the  serum  at  37^  C, 
becomes  noticeable  only  when  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  solution  is 
less  than  a  few  millimeters.  With  a  pressure  of  0.2  milliiiMift^  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  dissociable  carbonic  acid  still  remains  chemically 
combined.  According  to  the  observations  of  Jaquet,  cited  above,  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  plasma  behaves  quite  differently.  Complete  saturation 
is  not  effected  with  15  millimeters  of  carbon  dioxide  pressure.  The  behavior 
of  the  carbonic  acid  loosely  combined  in  the  plasma,  therefore,  cannot  be 
explained  by  its  relations  to  bicarbonates  and  monocarbonates.  The  fact 
that  by  means  of  the  air-pump  more  than  half  of  this  carbonic  acid  may 
be  expelled  from  the  plasma,  speaks,  more  than  an3rthing  else,  against  any 
such  assumption.  Inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no  other  compounds  in  the 
plasma  which  would  be  capable  of  uniting  with  carbon  dioxide  to  any 
considerable  extent,  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  other  weak  acids  are 
present  in  the  plasma  which  are  constantly  striving  to  unite  with  the 
alkali.  Sertoli  ^  long  ago  looked  for  such  acids,  and  considered  as  such 
the  protein  substances  of  the  plasma,  especially  the  globulins.  To-day 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  these  protein  substances  are  actually 
present  in  the  form  of  alkali  salts  in  serum.  They  are  driven  out  of  these 
compounds  if  there  is  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  present.  N.  Zunts  and 
A.  Lowy'  have  shown  this  assumption  to  be  true  in  a  very  convincing 
manner.  They  found  that  the  amount  of  diffusible  alkali  in  the  serum 
increased  by  conducting  carbon  dioxide  into  it.  This  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  as  the  carbonic  acid  is  forced  into  the  serum,  the  alkali 
albuminates  which  are  not  diffusible  are  decomposed,  and  alkali  carbonates 
which  are  capable  of  passing  through  the  membrane  are  formed  in  their 
place. 

The  next  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  alkali  contained  in  the 
serum  is  entirely  combined  with  albumin  when  the  partial  pressure  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  gas  is  equal  to  0,  or  whether  an  excess  of  alkali  is  present  ? 
If,  other  than  alkali  albuminates,  there  were  no  other  alkali  salts  of  weak 
acids  present  in  the  serum,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  if  the  alkali 
were  completely  combined  with  the  protein  (i.e.,  when  the  partial  pressure 
of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  zero),  all  of  the  carbon  dioxide  would 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  plasma.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  E.  PflUger*  has 
shown.  In  one  experiment  he  found  4.9  per  cent  by  volume,  and  in 
another  9 . 3  per  cent  of  carbon  dioxide  which  remained  in  the  plasma,  and 

*  Sertoli:  IIopi>e-Seyler,  Mcdizin-chem.  Untereuch.  Berlin,  1868,  p.  350.  Cf.  N. 
Zunts:  Hermann's  Hiindhiich  drr  PhyRioI.  Bd.  4,  64  (1882).  Tonip:  Die  KohlemAui^ 
apannung  dcs  Blutcs,  Koi>enhagen,  p.  36  (ISS7).  Kurt  Brandenburg:  Z.  klin.  Med.  4ft, 
H.  3  and   t. 

>  Pfluger's  Arch.  68,  511  (1894). 

'  Die  Kohlens&ure  des  Blutes,  p.  11,  Bonn.  1864. 
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oould  not  be  removed  by  the  air-pump.  Pfliiger  proved  this  amount  of 
earbonic  acid  to  be  present  by  adding  acid  to  the  plasma.  In  other  words, 
PflOger  assisted  the  action  of  the  protein,  which  was  insufficient  to  take 
the  place  of  all  the  carbonic  acids  in  the  blood,  by  the  artificial  addition  of 
a  stronger  acid,  which  expelled  the  remainder  of  the  carbonic  acid  that  was 
combined  with  the  alkali. 

From  these  experimental  results,  we  can  describe  the  combination  of 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  plasma,  somewhat  as  follows:  A  part  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  evidently  present,  even  with  low  pressures  of  gas,  as 
bicarbonate.  With  increasing  carbon  dioxide  pressures,  a  part  of  the  gas 
replaces  the  protein  in  its  combinations  with  the  alkali.  In  this  way  we 
are  able  to  understand  much  better  how  the  carbon  dioxide  gas  exchange 
takes  place,  although  it  cannot  yet  be  said  that  the  entire  process  has  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

The  reason  that  we  do  not  at  present  understand  clearly  the  exact  way 
in  which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  combined  in  the  plasma,  and  have  no  exact 
data  concerning  the  dissociation  of  the  separate  compounds,  is  because 
the  plasma  itself  is  a  complicated  mixture  of  unlike  substances,  which 
mutually  influence  one  another  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  The  study 
of  the  behavior  of  the  bicarbonates  alone,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
albuminates,  does  not  lead  to  results  which  can  be  applied  directly  to 
the  plasma,  for  it  is  at  present  impossible  for  us  to  imitate  precisely 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  this  fluid. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  alkali  phosphates  which  are  always  present  in 
the  plasma,  even  although  in  small  amounts,  also  have  an  effect  upon 
the  combination  with  carbonic  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  car- 
bon dioxide,  Na2HP04  is  attacked  with  the  formation  of  NaH2P04  and 
NaHCOa. 

According  to  the  results  obtained  by  Setschenow,*  the  removal  of  the 
alkali  from  alkali  albuminates  takes  place  only  with  carbon  dioxide  pressures 
which  are  greater  than  those  ordinarily  prevailing  in  the  living  organism. 
Thus  we  may  have  in  these  compounds  a  regulating  mechanism  which 
prevents  the  carbon  dioxide  pressures  from  exceeding  a  certain  maximum. 
If  the  pressure  of  the  gas  exceeds  this  normal  value,  the  alkali  albuminates 
then  serve  to  unite  with  the  excess  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  prevent 
any  considerable  pressure  being  exerted  by  the  gas. 

Carbonic  acid  is  likewise  contained  in  the  blood  corpuscleSy  partly  free, 
and  partly  in  a  state  of  chemical  combination.  At  38°  C,  and  30  milli- 
meters gas  pressure,  there  is  present  in  the  blood  corpuscles  corresponding 
to  100  cubic  centimeters  of  blood,  about  0.6  cubic  centimeter  of  the  gas, 
which  is  simply  physically  dissolved.  The  greater  part  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed  by  the  red  corpuscles  does  not  follow  the  laws  for  gas 


1  MhDMnm  de  TAcad.  de  St.  Petersburg,  26,  60  (1879). 
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absorption.  This  part  is  chemically  combined,  and  in  fact,  chiefly  with 
the  pigment,  hemoglobin.  This  may  effect  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  globin  in  it  and  the  remaining 
proteins  of  the  blood,  may  strive  to  combine  with  the  alkali,  as  does  the  car- 
bonic acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hemoglobin  itself  may  unite  directly 
with  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  first  way  in  which  the  hemoglobin  influences 
the  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  perfectly  analogous  to  what  we 
have  just  been  discussing  with  regard  to  the  plasma.  Here,  also,  the  union 
between  the  hemoglobin  and  the  alkali  will  not  be  dissolved  until  the  pre»> 
sure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  has  reached  a  certain  value.  Thus  N.  Zunts  ^ 
found  the  compound  between  the  hemoglobin  and  alkali  was  not  decom- 
posed appreciably,  until  the  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  greater 
than  70  millimeters.  This  benefits  the  organism  only  in  time  of  excep- 
tional need. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  chemical  union  between  the 
carbonic  acid  and  the  hemoglobin  itself.  We  have  seen  that  hemoglobin 
combines  with  oxygen,  and  that  this  property  is  peculiar  to  that  part  of 
the  molecule  which  contains  the  iron,  while  the  globin  participates  indi- 
rectly in  the  reaction  only  in  as  much  as  the  union  of  the  globin  with  the 
hematin  brings  forth  relations  which  change  the  firm  state  of  combinatioa 
between  oxygen  and  hematin  into  one  which  is  more  readily  diasociable. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  carbon  dioxide  unites  with  the  same  part  of 
the  hemoglobin  molecule  that  oxygen  does.  We  do  in  fact  know  of  gases 
of  which  this  is  true,  as,  for  example,  carbonic  oxide  (carbon  monoxide). 
One  volume  of  the  latter  gas  replaces  one  volume  of  oxygen.*  This  car- 
bonic oxide  compound  with  hemoglobin  is  also  dissociable.  The  carbon 
monoxide  may  be  replaced  by  oxygen  again.  This  takes  place  when  the 
partial  pressure  exerted  by  the  oxygen  exceeds  that  of  the  carbonic  oxide.' 
The  fact  that  the  carbonic  oxide  actually  combines  at  the  same  place  as 
the  oxygen  was  shown  to  be  very  probable  by  Hoppe-Seyler,*  who  showed 
that  it  was  combined  in  the  iron-containing  radicle  of  the  molecule. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  carbonic  oxide  has  a  poisonous  effect ;  and  appar- 
ently this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  replaces  the  oxygen  in  its  combination 
with  the  hemoglobin,  so  that  it  seriously  affects  the  supply  of  oxygen  for 
the  tissues.  Such  an  action  Ls  unknown  in  the  case  of  carbon  dioride.  It 
is  also  a  priori  hardly  probable  that  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  should  each 
strive  for  possession  of  the  hemoglobin  molecule.     It  has  also  been  shown 

'  Zentr.  mod.  Wiss.  6,  529  0867). 

>  G.  Hafnor:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1896,  209.  Hufner  and  KQli:  J.  pr.  Ghflm.  18. 
25fl  riRS3V  and  Hfifner:  ihi'ff.  30,  ««  n««4V 

•  Rrvf.Mtly  Hiifner  and  Kiistor  havo  undertaken  experimenta  to  determine  the  rali^ 
tionfl  by  weisjht  in  which  hemochromopen  combines  with  carbonic  oxide.  Aidi.  Anal 
Physiol.  1904,  387. 

*  Z.  Physiol.  Chem.  13,  477  and  493  ri889). 
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that  the  carbon  dioxide  is  taken  up  quite  independently  of  the  union  of 
hemoglobin  with  oxygen. 

This  is  made  very  clear  by  the  experiments  of  Bohr.'  He  showed  that 
the  presence  of  oxygen  had  no  apparent  effect  upon  the  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  absorbed  under  different  pressures.  The  hypothesis  is  also  supported 
by  the  fact  that  the  transformation  of  hemoglobin  into  methemoglobin' 
does  not  in  any  way  affect  its  combination  with  carbon  dioxide/  while  that 
with  oxygen  is  disturbed.  It  seems  probable  that  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
not  combined  with  the  hematin  part  of  the  molecule,  but  rather  with  the 
globin.  This  appears  the  more  probable  since  M.  Siegfried  *  has  recently 
shown  that  carbonic  acid  is  associated  (i.e.,  chemically  bound)  by  the 
action  of  amino  acids  and  protein  substances.  From  such  compounds  it 
is  very  easy  to  set  the  carbonic  acid  free  again;  i.e.,  dissociate  it.  From 
glycocoU,  for  example,  a  carbaminoacetic  acid  is  formed.  From  the 
amphoteric  amino  acid  a  relatively  strong  dibasic  acid  results.'  The 
earbamino  acids  correspond  to  the  general  type : 


H 


/ 
R— N 

I       ^ 
COOH 


COOH. 


The  union  of  carbonic  acid  with  globin  is  also  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas,  especially  when  this  is  low.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
table.  It  gives  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  chemically  combined  per  gram 
of  hemoglobin  at  different  gas  pressures  of  carbonic  acid.  The  concentra- 
tion of  the  hemoglobin  solutions  amounted  to  2.69  per  cent;  the  temper- 
ature was  38**  C. 


Temion  of  COs  in 
MlUiroetera. 

COi  Absorption  per 
Oram  of  Hemoglobin. 

Tension  of  COt  in 
MilUmetera. 

COi  Absorption  per 
Gram  of  Hemogloblii. 

10 
20 
30 
40 
50 

1.260 
1.647 
1.902 
2.091 
2.240 

60 
100 
200 
300 

2  363 
2.701 
3.113 
3.312 
3.990 

t  Zratr.  Physiol.  4, 49  and  253  (1890);  and  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  3, 47  and  64  (1892). 
»  See  Lecture  XXIV. 

•  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  8,  363  (1898). 

«  Z.  Physiol.  Chem.  44,  85  (1905) ;  46,  490  (1905).     See  Lecture  XI,  p.  235. 

*  It  is  evident  that  such  compounds  may  be  formed  in  the  tissues,  and  that  in  this 
way  any  momentary  excess  of  carbonic  acid  can  be  combated.  Tlius,  the  cells  can 
Msist  the  ozidation  processes.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  carbonic  acid  assimilation 
cm  the  part  of  plants,  as  Siegfried  has  suggested,  may  also  take  place  through  the  for- 
Bmtkm  of  earlMUiiinic  adds,  and  that  the  latter,  and  not  the  carbonic  add,  are  reduced. 
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The  concentration  of  hemoglobin  in  the  blood  amounts  to  15  per  eent  on 
an  average.  Bohr '  computed  from  the  above  values  that  witli  a  carbon 
dioxide  pressure  of  30  millimeters,  about  8.1  cubic  centimeters  would  be 
held  in  combination  in  100  cubic  centimeters  of  blood.  Allowmg  for  the 
0.6  cubic  centimeter  of  the  gas  which  is  held  in  merely  ph3raical  scdutkm 
by  the  red  corpuscles,  then,  as  the  total  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  abeorbed 
by  the  corpuscles  at  that  pressure  amounts  to  about  14  cubic  centimeters, 
there  remains  unaccounted  for  somewhat  over  5  cubic  centimeters  of 
carbon  dioxide.  This  must  be  combined  with  other  substances  in  the 
blood  corpuscle.  These  other  substances  are  evidently  the  alkalies  {Hesent 
which  can  form  bicarbonates. 

We  have  now  considered  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  plasma 
and  by  the  corpuscles,  each  acting  independently,  and  it  remains  to  decide 
whether  such  a  mixture  as  is  present  in  the  blood  has  any  reciprocal  effect 
upon  such  absorption.  N.  Zuntz  '  has  shown  that  if  an  equilibrium  has 
been  established,  at  a  definite  carbon  dioxide  pressure,  in  the  exchange  of 
the  dissociable  substances  between  the  plasma  and  blood  corpuscles,  that 
a  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  will  disturb  this  equilibrium. 
Thus  an  increased  pressure  of  the  gas  makes  the  serum  more  alkaline,  while 
the  chlorine  content  simultaneously  diminishes,  as  the  following  table 
shows.     It  demonstrates  likewise  the  reversibility  of  the  entire  process.' 

INFLUENCE  OF  CARBON  DIOXIDE  UPON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE 
BLOOD  IN  CORPUSCLES  AND  SERUM. 


Specific  gravity  of  serum  .... 
Total  solids  in  50  cc.  serum  .    .    . 

N 

Volume  of  —  AgNOa  solution  corre- 
sponding to  the  chlorine  in  100  cc. 
serum 


(a)    Blood  a, 
shaken  with  air. 


1.026 
4.157 


99.4 


(6)    Blood  a. 
exposed  to  ac- 
tion of  COa  for 
30  min. 


1.030 
4.532 


90.7 


(e)    Blood  6. 

after  oooductinc 

air  throurh  it 

for  two  bom. 


1.026 
4.122 


102.4 


This  increased  alkalinity  of  the  serum  is  explained  by  assuming  a  migrar 
tion  of  the  alkali  carbonates  to  take  place  from  the  corpuscles  to  the 
plasma.  There  is,  however,  no  experimental  evidence  in  support  of  this 
assumption.      Giirber  *  has  shown  that  the  potash  is  not  driven  from  the 


»  Handbuch  f.  Physiol,  loc.  cit.  p.  115. 
*  Beitnlge  «ur  Physiol.  de«  Blutes,  Inaug.  Diss.  Bonn,  1868. 
'  II.  J.  Hambun^r:  Osmotischer  Druck  imd  lonlehre  in  den  media.  WiMenaeh. 
I,  p.  263.   Woisbaden.  1902. 

*  Sitzb.  physikal.  med.  Ges.  Wunburg,  1806,  28. 
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corpuscles  by  the  increased  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  gas.  This 
author  believes  that  the  carbon  dioxide  expels  the  hydrochloric  acid  from 
sodium  chloride  by  virtue  of  its  mass-action.  Sodium  carbonate  is  formed, 
while  the  hydrochloric  acid,  set  free,  migrates  to  the  blood  corpuscles. 
The  reciprocal  relation  of  the  plasma  and  blood  corpuscles  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  explained  satisfactorily  up  to  date. 

Then,  again,  has  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  the  blood  any  influence 
upon  the  absorption  of  oxygen?  We  have  already  seen  that  the  converse 
is  not  true,  because  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  are  combined  at  different 
places  in  the  hemoglobin  molecule.  It  has  been  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  does  effect  the 
absorption  of  oxygen.  From  the  above  facts,  however,  it  would  seem 
hardly  probable  a  priori.  Bohr,  Hasselbach,  and  Krogh,*  nevertheless,  have 
shown  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  affected  by 
carbon  dioxide  pressures,  which  are  not  above  the  physiological  values. 
With  increasing  carbon  dioxide  pressures  the  absorption  of  oxygen  becomes 
A  few  figures  will  show  how  great  this  effect  is: 


Oxygen  aboorbed  at  COs  preesurea  of  — 

OxjKcn  presure 

in  mm. 

5  mm. 

.  10  mm. 

20  mm. 

40  mm. 

80  mm. 

5 

11 

7.5 

5 

3 

1.5 

10 

28.5 

20.5 

14 

9 

4 

15 

51 

36 

27 

18.5 

8 

20 

67.5 

54 

41 

29.5 

14 

40 

89 

84 

77 

66.5 

49 

60 

95 

93.5 

19.5 

86 

73 

80 

98 

97 

96 

94.5 

87 

100 

99 

98.5 

98 

97 

95 

150 

100 

100 

100 

99.8 

99.5 

Bohr  explains  this  by  assuming  that  the  entrance  of  carbonic  acid  into 
the  globin  molecule  changes  the  affinity  of  the  globin  for  hematin,  and 
thereby  influences  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  hematin  at  low  oxygen 
pressures.  The  biological  significance  of  these  discoveries  may  be  ex- 
plained perhaps  as  follows:  We  have  already  seen  that,  as  regards  the  gas- 
exchange  with  the  tissues,  it  is  not  the  total  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood 
which  is  effective,  but  chiefly  that  which  is  contained  dissolved  in  the 
plasma;  it  is  this  that  causes  the  oxygen  pressure  of  the  blood.  If  now 
an  increased  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  be  produced,  then  as  the  hemo- 
globin cannot  hold  as  much  oxygen  in  combination  as  before,  there  will  be 
more  oxygen  in  the  dissolved  state,  so  that  the  oxygen  pressure  of  the 

>  Zentr.  Fhynol.  17,  661  (1904),  and  Skand.  AicL  Physiol.  16,  402  (1904). 
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blood  becomes  greater,  and  there  is  a  more  lively  gas-exchange  between 

the  tissues  and  the  blood. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  trace  the  ga»-exchange  of  the  blood  with  the 
xdveolar  air  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  tissues  on  the  other.  In  the 
lungs,  two  processes  are  continually  taking  place  side  by  side.  Blood 
laden  with  carbon  dioxide  constantly  reaches  these  organs,  there  to  dis- 
charge this  gas  and  take  up  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen.  The  dark-«olored 
venous  blood  is  hereby  changed  into  bright-red  arterial  blood,  and  this 
reenters,  through  the  veins  of  the  lungs,  the  general  circulation.  In  order 
to  understand  the  entire  gas-exchange  in  the  lungs,  we  must  remember 
that  the  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  (the  region  where  the  pulmonary  arteries 
end,  and  the  veins  begin)  represents  an  infinitely-fine,  capillary  network, 
spun  round  the  alveoli.  In  this  way  an  enormous  amount  of  surface  is 
exposed,  which  enables  us  to  comprehend  how,  in  spite  of  the  relatively 
quick  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  a  complete  gas-exchange 
takes  place.  The  size  of  the  respiratory  surface  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Aeby  *  found  that  the  lung  surface  in  an  adult  with  quiet  breath- 
ing, amounted  to  80  square  meters.  N.  Zuntz,'  assuming  the  alvedar 
diameter  of  0.2  millimeter,  and  the  air  volume  of  the  lungs  to  be  3000 
cubic  centimeters,  estimated  the  alveolar  surface  to  be  90  square 
meters. 

If  we  compare,  first  of  all,  the  expired  and  inspired  air,  we  shall  find  that 
the  former  is  poor  in  oxygen  and  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  in  comparison 
with  the  latter.  The  outer  air  does  not  reach  the  alveoli  in  an  unchanged 
condition.  It  is  first  saturated  with  water  vapor,  and  warmed  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body.  It  originally  contains,  on  an  average,  20.06 
per  cent  oxygen,  78  per  cent  nitrogen,  1  per  cent  argon,  and  0.04  per  cent 
carbon  dioxide  by  volume.  We  cannot,  however,  apply  these  values 
directly  to  the  gas-exchange  in  the  alveoli.  For  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  giving  up  of  carbon  dioxide,  on  the  other,  it  is 
the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air  which  alone  comes  into  consideration. 
The  latter  is  poorer  in  oxygen,  and  richer  in  carbon  dioxide,  than  the 
expired  air,  which  contains  16.4  per  cent  oxygen  and  4.1  per  cent  carbon 
dioxide  by  volume.  This  is  because  only  a  part  of  the  inspired  air  reaches 
the  alveoli.  A  part  of  it  remains  unused  in  the  air-passages,  where  it  is 
mixed  there  with  the  alvei^lar  air  and  expired.  The  carbon  dioxide  and 
oxygen  content  of  the  alveolar  air  at  the  moment  it  leaves  the  alveoli 
may  Ix;  computed,  if  we  know  the  volume  of  a  single  inspiration,  and  the 
size  of  the  air-passages  which  contain  the  unchanged  inspired  air  (nose, 
pharynx,  trachre,  and  bronchi).  Such  computations,  it  is  true,  are  not 
accunito,  partly  l)ecause  this  latter  value  is  not  known  closely  enough,  and 

^  Drr  Bronchialhnum  (U*r  Sau^tiere  und  der  Monschen,  p.  90,  Leipsg,  1880. 
>  In  Hermann's  Handbuch  dcr  Physiologic,  4,  90  (1887). 
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because  the  composition  of  the  expired  air  varies  according  to  the  depth 
of  the  inspiration.  In  this  way  average  values  of  14.6  per  cent  oxygen 
and  5.6  carbon  dioxide,  by  volume,  have  been  found  for  the  alveolar  air 
when  it  leaves  the  alveoli.  During  inspiration,  its  composition  tends  to 
approach  that  of  the  inspired  air.  Some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  air  in  the  alveoli,  during  inspiration,  may 
be  obtained  by  comparing  the  amount  of  inspired  air  with  that  remaining 
in  the  lungs  at  the  end  of  respiration.  In  ordinary  breathing  there  remain 
2800  cubic  centimeters  of  air  (1200  cubic  centimeters  residual  and  1600 
cubic  centimeters  of  reserve  air).  As  the  average  inspiration  amounts 
to  only  500  cubic  centimeters,  of  which  about  360  cubic  centimeters 
reach  the  alveoli,  it  is  evident  that  the  changes  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  alveolar  air  as  a  result  of  inspiration  are  not  very  great.  The  necessity 
of  knowing  the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air,  in  each  case,  has  been 
realized  only  as  a  result  of  recent  investigation.  Upon  this  knowledge 
depends  our  judgment  as  to  whether  the  gas-exchange  in  the  alveoli, 
between  the  blood  and  alveolar  air,  follows  simply  the  laws  of  gas  absorp- 
tion, or  whether  other  forces  must  come  into  play.  It  is,  to-day,  still 
believed  by  many  that  the  first  explanation  of  the  gas-exchange  in  the 
lungs  is  entirely  satisfactory.  Blood  reaches  the  lungs,  through  the  pulmon- 
ary arteries,  having  a  greater  carbon  dioxide  tension  than  does  the  alveolar 
air.  An  equiUbrium  must  be  established  between  these  two  gas-pressures, 
and  as  a  result  carbon  dioxide  diffuses  from  the  blood  into  the  alveoli. 
Similarly,  on  account  of  its  greater  tension  in  the  alveolar  air,  oxygen  passes 
into  the  blood.  The  hemoglobin  in  this  way  becomes  saturated  with 
oxygen,  and  is  ready  once  more  to  enter  the  general  circulation.  This 
assumption  is  supported  by  the  work  of  Wolffberg*  and  of  Nussbaum.' 
If,  namely,  the  gas-exchange  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  follows  exactly 
the  laws  of  gas  diffusion,  then,  in  a  lobule,  which  is  cut  off  by  the 
closing  of  the  bronchial  tube  leading  to  it,  the  alveolar  air  must  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  the  blood.  Similarly 
the  arterial  blood,  Bowing  from  this  lobule,  must  have  the  same  carbon 
dioxide  tension  as  that  of  the  alveolar  air.  Wolffberg  and  Nussbaum 
found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  carbon  dioxide  tension  in  the  alveoli 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  venous  blood  which  flows  to  them.  They 
introduced  a  double-walled  elastic  catheter  into  a  branch  of  the  bronchus 
of  a  tracheotomized  dog,  in  which  this  portion  of  the  lungs  was  shut  off, 
by  inflating  a  rubber  enlargement  of  the  catheter.  After  a  short  time 
a  sample  of  the  alveolar  air  was  withdrawn  through  a  tube  in  the  catheter 
and  its  chemical  composition  determined.  They  found  on  an  average  that 
this  isolated  alveolar  air  showed  a  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  3.84  per  cent 

»  Pflugert  Arch.  4,  465  (1871);  6,  23  (1872) 
»  Pnd.  7,  296  (1873). 
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of  an  atmosphere.    The  corresponding  value  for  the  blood  of  the  ri|^t 
heart  was  3.81  per  cent. 

According  to  the  results  of  this  experiment,  it  would  seem  that  we  were 
unquestionably  justified  in  assuming  that  the  gas-«xchange  in  the  alveoli 
of  the  lungs  takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  laws  of  gas- 
diflfusion.     Quite  recently,  however,  and  especially  by  the  extended  experi- 
ments of  Bohr,'  facts  have  become  known  which  cannot  be  explained  on 
this  basis.     Bohr  desired,  in  each  experiment,  to  know  the  composition  of 
the  alveolar  air.     A  good  idea  of  this  can  be  obtained  by  analyzing  the 
out-going  air,  obtained  at  the  moment  it  passes  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.     Such  air  contains  more  oxygen  and  less  carbon  dioxide  than 
does  alveolar  air,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  contains  less  oxygen  and  more 
carbon  dioxide  than  the  expired  air;  it  represents  a  mean  between  the  two. 
It  is  essential  in  such  experiments  that  the  gas  tension  of  the  arterial 
blood  should  be  ascertained  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  individual 
Bohr  experimented  with  large  dogs  which  he  compelled  to  breathe  through 
easily  movable  valves.     A  gas-meter  measured  the  amount  of  the  expired 
air,  from  which  a  sample  was  taken  for  analysis.     Bohr  noted  the  depth 
of  each  inspiration  and  determined,  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  the 
volume  of  the  trachea  and  the  bronchial  tubes.     From  these  values  he 
computed  the  composition  of  the  air  at  the  bifurcation.   The  partial  preasure 
of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  this  gas  was  thereby  known.     Simul- 
taneously, the  gas-pressure  from  the  blood  of  an  artery  was  measured,  in 
order  to  establish  normal  relations  as  far  as  possible.     Bohr  prevented 
coagulation  of  the  blood  by  injecting  peptone  solution,  or  leech  extract, 
and  carried  the  blood  back  through  a  vein  into  the  general  circulatioo, 
so   that    the   result   of   the   experiment   was   Hot   influenced   by  loss  of 
blood. 


Carbon  Dioxide  Tension. 

DifTerence  between 
a  and  6. 

Nature  of  Air  breathed. 

(o)    Air  at  tlie 
Bifurcat  ion. 

(6)  Arterial  Blood. 

16.6 
14  3 
34.6 
14.8 
40.0 
28.5 

10.1 
16.7 
17.4 
27.6 
29.7 
0.9 

-  6.5 

-f    2.4 

-  17.2 
-f  12.8 

-  10.9 

-  27.6 

Atmospherio  Air. 
•«                «• 

•«                •• 

4.9%  CO.,  18.8%  O, 
3.2%  CO..  20.0%  O, 

The  results  of  these  experiments  showed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
oxygen  tension  of  the  arterial  blood  flowing  out  of  the  lungs  is  frequently 
more  than  that  of  the  air  at  the  bifurcation  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 

»  Skand.  Areh.  Physiol.  2,  236  (1891). 
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^*t«nl  eases  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  was  less  than 
^i^it  of  the  air  at  the  bifurcation.  The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of 
^  results  obtained  :  ^ 


Oxygen  Tension. 

Wcubtor 

Oi  ab«rbed  per  Kil- 
ofmn  In  1  minute. 

DUtawm 
between 

Aaiiua. 

(a)  Air  at  the 

(6)    Arterial 

a  and  6. 

Bifurcation. 

Blood. 

XUocniM. 

14.1 

0.8 

127 

144 

+  17 

1S.5 

10. « 

131 

105 

-  26 

18.0 

14.1 

05 

101 

+    6 

41.5 

14.7 

110 

122 

+  12 

36.0 

13.0 

116 

106 

-  10 

14.7 

7.1 

130 

144 

+  14 

These  results  indicate  that  neither  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  alveo- 

'•^  to  to  the  blood,  nor  of  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  blood  to  the  alveolar 

^  can  be  accounted  for  by  diffusion  alone.     Some  forces  must  be  at 

^'^  which  tend  to  make  the  oxygen  more  active  towards  its  absorption 

^  the  blood  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  partial  pressures  of  the 

J^pn  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  these  forces  enable  the  blood  to  give  up 

'^  carbon  dioxide  even  when  the  pressure  of  this  gas  is  greater  in  the 

^^^  than  it  is  in  the  blood  itself.     Bohr  compares  the  lung  with  a  gland, 

•ftd  eonceives  of  its  activity  as  that  of  a  secretion.     He  assumes  that 

tte  lung-cells  have  the  power  of  temporarily  uniting  with  oxygen  and  with 

€irbonic  acid.     In  fact,  P.  EhrUch '  has  proved  that  the  lungs  possess  an 

extraordinarily  strong  reducing  power.     He  injected  alizarin-blue  into 

ttimals,  this  being  a  dyestuff  which  becomes  colorless  on  reduction.     The 

Ibs^i  of  an  animal  freshly-killed  were  then  found  to  l>e  colorless,  the  blue 

jolor  lieing  apparent  only  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time.     Now 

be  lung  tissue,  Uke  all  other  tissue,  has  its  own  metabolism.     It  con- 

anies  oxygen  and  evolves  carbon  dioxide.  Its  reduction  power,  according 

>  ElhrUch's  results,  however,  is  so  pronounced  that  it  seems  perfectly 

lAUsible  to  speak  of  an  oxygen-secretion  in  the  sense  meant  by  Bohr. 

Bohr  and  Henriques  •  abo  made  the  discovery,  which  is  of  itself  very 

anarkable,  that  the  lungs  take  an  uncommonly  large  part  in  the  general 


•  rr.  Bohr:  Handbuch  der  Physiol  p.  146.  Bohr  measured  directly  the  oxygen  ten- 
on At  th^  lunir  mirfaoe  and  compared  this  with  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  arterial  blood. 
bn«  wa«  in  this  eaae  a  more  considerable  excess  of  pressure  in  favor  of  the  blood. 
I  U  Ffidhicq:  Zentr.  Physiol.  7.  33  (1893);  8.  34  (1897).  Haldane  and  J.  Lorrain 
mOt:  J.  Physol.  SO.  497  (18^6);  and  22.  231  (1899). 

•  flbuerstoffbedOrfnifl  det  Organismus,  Berlin,  1885. 

•  Ovmiigt.  k|rf.  Dandce  Videnskabs-Selskabfl  forhandl.  No.  1,  1897,  Aidi.  physol. 
,mOMndTiO  (1897). 
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metabolism.  They  estimate  that  about  one-third  of  the  total  metabolim 
takes  place  in  this  organ.  We  can  understand  this  active  metabolism,  b; 
assuming  that  it  is  capable  of  performing  a  particularly  intense  kind  o 
work,  and  it  is  indeed  possible  that  it  is  here  that  the  work  of  secretioi 
comes  into  play. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  views  of  Bohr  have  been  vigorously  chal 
lenged.  His  results  have  been  attributed  to  an  insufficient  equilibriuii 
being  established  between  the  blood  and  the  alveolar  air.  Bohr  himad 
would  not  admit  this;  and  now  that  fifteen  years  have  passed  since  his  fin 
important  results  were  published,  without  the  appearance  of  any  dati 
which  conclusively  disputes  it,  we  are  compelled  to  place  his  opinions  iz 
the  foreground  in  our  discussion  of  the  gas-exchange  which  takes  place  io 
the  lungs;  although  the  older  assumption  that  the  laws  of  gas  diCFusion  are 
sufficient  to  explain  this  phenomenon  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  sim- 
plicity, very  attractive.  It  is,  of  course,  not  impossible,  but  on  the  other 
hand  extremely  probable,  that  diCFusion  does  in  part  account  for  some  of 
this  exchange  of  carbon  dioxide  between  the  blood  and  the  alveolar  air. 
Other  factors  are  probably  active  at  the  same  time,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
active  penetration  of  oxygen  into  the  blood  and  removal  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  latter. 

Bohr  calls  attention  to  the  following  observations  in  support  of  hia 
assumption.     In  the  Amphibia  it  is  well  known  that,  besides  the  lungs, 
the  skin  serves  as  an  important  organ  of  respiration.     In  the  case  of  frogv, 
simultaneous  determinations  of  the  gas-exchange  of  skin  and  lungs  showed 
that  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  by  the  skin  is  independent  of  the  total  extent 
of  the  metabolism.     It  is  almost  constant,  and  amounts  to  43  to  60  cubic 
centimeters  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  in  an  hour.    The  carbon  dioxide 
elimination  on  the  other  hand  showed  variations  of  from  92  to  179  cubic 
centimeters  per  kilogram  in  an  hour.     The  gas-exchange  taking  place  in 
the  lungs  is  different.     Much  more  oxygen  is  absorbed  through  the  lunp 
than  by  the  skin,  and  the  variations  are  much  greater  (51  to  390  cubic 
centimeters  per  kilogram  in  an  hour) .     The  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide 
may,  in  winter  when  there  is  a  considerable  absorption  of  oxygen,  sink 
nearly  to  zero.     Krogh,*  who  first  mentioned  these  facts,  found  further 
that  a  carbon  dioxide  tension  of  but  a  few  per  cent,  in  the  atmosphei* 
surrounding  the  skin,  caused  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of 
oxygen  taken  up  by  the  lungs  alone,  while  at  the  same  time  the  amonol 
taken  up  by  the  skin  might  be  diminished.     This  action  of  the  lungs  ix0 
not  take  place,  however,  if  the  cutaneous  branch  of  the  vagus  nerve  is  cttt. 
The  respiration  by  the  skin  is,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  indifferenl 
to  the  nervous  system.     Evidently  the  gas-exchange  by  the  skin  takes  pit* 
by  diffusion,  while  pulmonary  respiration  is  more  in  the  nature  of  aaecretklt 
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A  very  eonsiderable  secretion  of  gases  takes  place  in  the  swimming- 
bladder  of  fishes.     Biot,^  who  examined  the  gases  in  fishes  which  live  at 
pett  depths,  found  sometimes  as  much  as  80  per  cent  of  oxygen.     Whereas 
the  oxygen  tension  of  water  at  a  depth  of,  say,  1500  meters,  amounts  to 
ooly  about  one-fifth  of  an  atmosphere,  the  partial  pressure  of  this  gas  in 
the  swimming-bladder  is  equivalent  to  that  of  90  atmospheres.     Moreau  ' 
haa  shown,  moreover,  that  the  oxygen  content  of  these  gases  in  the  swim- 
ming-bladders of  fish  depends  upon  the  depth  at  which  the  fish  lives. 
Tboee  living  near  the  top  of  the  water  often  contain  a  lower  oxygen  pressure 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.    If  the  same  fish  be  placed  at  a  greater  depth, 
it  is  no  longer  in  equilibrium  with  its  surroundings.     Ex)uilibrium  is 
nstored,  however,  by  more  oxygen  being  secreted  in  the  swimming-bladder. 
If  the  bladder  is  emptied  by  means  of  a  trocar,  it  refills  with  oxygen  after 
A  time.    This  secretion,  furthermore,  is  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
•▼stem.    On  severing  the  pneumogastric  (vagus)  nerve,  the  gas  secretion 
entirely  ceases.    Then,  on  artificially  emptying  the  swimming-bladder, 
it  does  not  refill  with  oxygen.    The  epithelium  of  the  bladder  itself  is 
impermeable  to  oxygen.    The  oxygen  passes  out  through   the  so-called 

•       These  obeervations  are  sufficient  to  prove  beyond  question  that  the 

\     mimal  organism  possesses  cells  whose  function  it  is  to  secrete  gases.     It  is 

1    tmethat  these  results  cannot  be  applied  immediately  to  higher  organisms, 

^   fcw  it  gives  undoubted  support  to  Bohr's  opinions.'     By  means  of  this 

1    letive  taking  up  of  oxygen,  the  animal  organism  obtains  a  certain  supply 

;   ^this  important  gas,  so  that  air  containing  but  little  oxygen  suffices  for 

I  *■  support  within  certain  limits.     Thus,   for  example,   muscular  effort 

!   Squires  an  increased  oxygen  supply  by  an  increase  in  the  blood  circula- 

i  *•.   In  a  unit  of  time  more  blood  passes  through  the  lungs.     If,  by  an 

I   •rtfirial  restriction  of  one  of  the  pulmonary  branches,  more  blood  is  made 

;  ^paas  through  one  lung  than  through  the  other,  there  is  more  oxygen 

:   Wfti  up  in  the  lung  with  the  more  blood,  although  the  effect  upon  the 

elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  not  so  marked.* 

\     An  interesting  question,  but  one  not  so  easy  to  answer,  is  whether  the 

■^  of  mammals  are  dependent  upon  certain  nervous  influences.     This 

:  "blown  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  tortoise.     With  the  Testudo  grctca, 

me  trachea  divides  so  high  up  in  the  neck  that,  without  fear  of  injuring 

,  me  important  nerves,  cannulas  may  be  placed  in  the  bronchi,  and  thus 

•ttsrlung  be  observed  independently.     If  the  vagus  branches  to  one  lung 

I  •^  cut,  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  that  lung  is  lessened,  while  that  of 

:'  ^- 


oifCB  de  la  KxiM  d'Arcueil,  1807. 
'  MteoifCB  de  Phynobgie.     Paris,  1877. 
«r.  Bohr:  J.  Phynol.  16,  494  (1894). 
•  V.  Maar:  Skand.  Ai«h.  Phynol.  16,  1  (1903);  16,  358  (1904). 
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the  other  lung  is  increased.*    The  carbon  dioxide  elimination  is  similarijr 
affected. 


Qxyieo  Abnrptioo  In  — 

Right  Lung. 

Left  Lunc. 

TolaL 

Effect  of  severing  the  right  vagus 

Effect  of  severing  the  left  vagus 

j  15.4 
(30.0 
(29.1 
121.4 

17.1 

5.3 
14.9 

33.5 
35.3 
34.3 

3<.l 

Stimulation  of  the  vagus  leads  to  the  opposite  effect.  It  is  not  so  easr 
to  decide  how  much  these  results  are  due  to  an  influence  upon  the  luo(^, 
and  how  much  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  vasomotor  fibres.  Apparently 
the  latter  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  phenomenon.  The 
influence  of  the  vagus  nerve  has  also  been  observed  with  mammals.  Stim- 
ulation of  this  nerve  tends  to  make  the  respiratory  quotient  approach  the 
value  1. 

Now  if  we  consider  once  more  the  gas-exchange  in  the  lun^,  we  see  thii 
two  processes  are  taking  place  side  by  side.  Oxygen  diffuses  from  the 
alveolar  air,  which  is  relatively  rich  in  this  gas,  and  saturates  the  vcnoui 
blood  with  this  element  that  is  so  important  for  the  whole  metabolism- 
Simultaneously,  the  blood  laden  with  carbon  dioxide  gives  up  the  Utter 
to  the  alveolar  air,  which  contains  relatively  less  of  it,  and  this  takes  pi** 
until  the  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveoli  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  blood,  i.e.,  until  equilibrium  has  been  established.  Now  begins, 
without  doubt,  the  activity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  lungs  by  means  of 
which  oxygen  from  the  alveolar  air  is  secreted  in  the  blood-vessels,  and  has 
the  effect  of  overbalancing  the  equilibrium  between  the  oxygen  tension  of 
the  blood  and  that  of  the  alveolar  air,  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  carbon 
dioxide  is  eliminated  with  equal  avidity,  and  given  up  to  the  alveolar  air. 

Oxygen  now  circulates  anew  with  the  blood  to  the  tissues  whose  ox}*pn 
content  is  relatively  less  than  that  of  the  blood,  so  that  oxygen  is  con- 
stantly diffusing  from  the  blood,  and  first  of  all  the  oxygen  is  lost,  which 
is  merely  dissolved  in  the  blood.  When  this  dissolved  oxygen  is  lost,  the 
reserve  supply,  i.e.,  that  comlnned  with  the  oxyhemoglobin,  comes  into 
play.  The  oxyhemoglol)in  now  dissociates  and  oxygen  is  given  up  to  the 
plasma,  in  order  to  keep  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  blood  up  to  %  cer- 
tain  value.  Now  the  question  arises  whether  this  internal  respiration 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  gas  difTusion  laws,  or  whether  we  mast 
assume  that  here  also  a  secretion,  i.e.,  an  active  giving  up  of  oxygBB, 

>  V.  Maar:  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  13.  269  (1902). 
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into  play.    At  this  point  we  meet  with  great  difficulties  in  our 

for  knowledge.  To  answer  this  question  we  must  know,  in  the  first 
exactly  how  great  the  gas  tension  in  the  tissues  is.  We  know,  from 
periments  of  Strassburg/  what  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  lymph  is, 
I  this  surrounds  all  tissues  and  cells  of  the  body,  we  get  some  idea  as 

gas-pressure  prevailing  there.  Strassburg  found  the  oxygen  ten- 
f  the  lymph  greater  than  one  atmosphere.  According  to  the  general 
ition,  the  oxygen  tension  in  blood  is  less  than  one  atmosphere. 
8  be  true,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some  special  activity  as  the 
3f  the  giving  up  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues.  On  the  other  hand,  Strass- 
ound  that  the  tension  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lymph  was  less  than 
f  venous  blood.  From  this  fact  we  should  speak  of  gas  secretions 
tissues.  Some  idea  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  by  the  tissues 
ined  by  tracing  the  oxygen  tension  of  the  blood  in  its  transformation 
he  arterial  to  the  venous  condition.' 

oxygen  supply  of  the  tissues  may  be  regulated  in  quite  a  number  of 
Qt  ways.  The  rate  of  the  blood  flow  has  an  effect  and  again  the 
5  of  the  content  of  the  blood  in  hemoglobin,  whether  it  be  due  to  the 
.ion  of  new  hemoglobin,  or  a  relative  •  increase  by  elimination  of 
I.  By  means  of  such  changes  combined  with  variations  in  the 
ity  of  work  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  the  animal  organism  is, 

certain  limits,  independent  of  quite  considerable  variations  in 
1  and  carbon  dioxide  tensions.  It  is  highly  interesting  that  each 
as  its  own  independent  gas-exchange,  and  yet  is  able  to  mutually 
Dsate  the  other.     If  there  is  a  greater  oxygen  tension  in  the  air 

of  one  lung,  then  a  greater  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  in 
ing  than  in  the  other.  At  the  same  time,  the  other  lung  absorbs 
an  the  customary  amount  of  oxygen,  so  that  the  total  absorption 
gen  by  the  two  lungs  remains  about  the  same, 
le  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  inspired  air  becomes  lower,' 
laturally  that  of  the  alveolar  air  becomes  similarly  affected.  The 
of  change  in  the  composition  of  the  latter  depends  materially  upon 
lount  of  oxygen  absorption  and  the  ventilation  of  the  lungs.  This 
xtremely  important  fact.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  with  the  same 
i  partial  pressure,  the  alveolar  air  of  two  different  individuals  may 
.  quite  different  composition,  according  as  to  whether  one  breathes 
leeply  than  the  other,  so  that  the  lungs  have  a  greater  ventilation. 

jgert  Arch.  S.  65  (1872). 

Ch.  Bohr:  Handbuch  d.  Physiol,  p.  196.     Loewy  and  von  SchrOtter,  Z.  ezper. 
Ther.  1.  197  (1905). 

Paul  Bert:  La  presnon  barom^rique.  PariB,  1878.  Fr&nkel  and  G^pert: 
it  Wirkiinicen  der  verdiinnten  Luft  auf  den  Organismus,  Berlin  (1883).  A. 
Tnterauchen  fiber  die  Respiration  und  Zirkulation  bei  Aendening  det  Dniekflt 
SauuiAoffgehaltea  der  Luft,  Berlin.  1895. 
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The  lower  limit  for  oxygen  tension  in  the  alveolar  air  lies  a  little  abovt 
30  millimeters.  This  corresponds  to  an  oxygen  content  of  about  4.5  per 
cent,  assuming  a  total  pressure  of  710  millimetres  (-  1  atmosphere  at  the 
body  temperature) .  Moreover,  this  is  true  only  for  a  period  of  rest,  and 
not  for  one  of  active  work.  In  the  latter  case  an  oi^gen  prewore  of 
30  millimeters  is  not  sufficient. 

Paul  Bert,  Frankel,  and  Geppert  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  OTygea 
absorbed  by  the  blood  becomes  equal  to  one-half  the  normal  amount, 
only  when  the  total  pressure  of  the  surrounding  atmospheric  air  is  leas  thm 
300  millimeters.     This  is  interesting,  because  it  gives  us  some  conceptioQ 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  behavior  of  the  gas-exchange  during  passage  into  t 
more  rarefied  atmosphere,  i.e.,  in  balloon  ascensions,  or  in  mountain  climb- 
ing.    In  these  two  examples  naturally  the  requirements  upon  the  blood- 
gases  are  quite  different.     In  the  former  case,  there  is  practically  no  work 
to  be  performed,  so  that  aeronauts  reach  a  much  higher  altitude  than  do 
mountain  climbers,  before  they  experience  difficulty  in  breathing.    The 
fact  that  different  individuals  are  affected  differently  at  one  and  the  same 
height  is  explained,  first,  by  the  fact  that  the  lung  ventilation  and  anKMmt 
of  air  breathed  is,  as  already  mentioned,  quite  different,  so  that,  in  cm 
case,  the  blood  has  more  oxygen  at  its  disposal  than  in  another.    It  Im 
been  found,  moreover,  that  the  animal  organism  possesses  an  extremely 
delicate  mechanism  of  regulation,  which  energetically  opposes  any  defi* 
ciency  of  oxygen  in  the  system.     To  this  belongs  the  increase  in  the  numbe' 
of  red  corpuscles,  and  thereby  of  hemoglobin,  which  unquestionably  takes 
place  when  men  and  animals  pass  from  a  locality  into  one  of  higher  altitude. 
The  increase  disappears  as  soon  as  the  original  level  is  again  reached.* 
The  object  of  this  is  plain.     No  matter  whether  we  assume  that  the  abso- 
lute amount  of  these  red  corpuscles  is  increased,  or  that  the  increase  is 
merely  relative,  brought  about  perhaps  by  the  passing  out  of  plasma, 
there  is  in  a  unit  of  blood  more  hemoglobin  passing  through  the  lungs  in 
a  unit  of  time  than  is  normally  the  case.     The  way  this  increase  in  the  red 
corpusclas  caused  by  ascending  high  mountains  is  effected,  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained.     It  is  remarkable  that  the  change  takes  place 
suddenly,  and  in  fact  without  any  indication  of  there  being  any  new  forma- 
tion of  blood  (red  corpuscles  with  nuclei,  etc.),  and  that  on  reaching  a  low 
level  again,  the  reverse  change  takes  place  without  any  of  the  usual  incfi- 

*  CT.  Paul  Bert:  loc.  cit.  Die  histiochcmischon  und  physiologiscben  Arbettcn  toa 
Fr.  Mieschor,  Vol.  IT,  p.  .328,  Leipzig,  1897.  Alxierhaldon:  Z.  Biol.  43,  125  mnd  443 
(1902);  .M<»<lizin,  Klinik,  No.  (i  (1905);  Pflugcr's  Arch.  110,  195  (1905).  von  SchiiMtcff 
and  Ziintz:  ihid.  92,  479  (1902).  van  Voomvold:  ibid.  92,  1  (1902).  Otto  C6hnbeini: 
Ergeb.  Physiol,  (\shcr  and  Spiro)  II,  612  (1902).  Dung  and  Zunts:  Areh.  Anal. 
Phy.siol.  Suppl.  1904,  p.  417.  Jaquet:  Uob<»r  dio  physiologiflche  Wirkun^  des  HAhcnkfi- 
mas,  Basel,  1004.  Zuntz,  Loewy,  Miiller.  and  Caspari :  H^^henklima  und  BeigwmiideniiiKVfi 
in  ihrer  Wirkung  auf  den  Meuflchen,  Bong  et  Cie,  1906. 
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eations  of  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  that  after  staying  at  a  mountain  height  for  some  time,  an 
acclimatization  takes  place  in  the  sense  that  a  new  formation  of  hemo- 
^obin  results.  It  remains  undecided  how  much  this  is  due  to  an  abso- 
lute increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  how  much  to  a  merely 
relative  increase.  It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  may  be  brought 
about  by  the  adjustment  of  the  vascular  tonicity  to  definite  pressures 
of  the  atmosphere.* 

It  remains  for  us  to  decide  whether,  besides  the  lungs,  other  organs  of 
the  body  take  part  in  the  gas-exchange.  We  have  already  seen  that  with 
Amphibia  respiration  on  the  part  of  the  skin  plays  quite  an  important  part. 
In  higher  vertebrates  this  cutaneous  respiration  does  not  seem  to  be 
hardly  worth  considering.  Schierbeck'  estimated  that  in  man  there  is 
an  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  amounting  to  9  grams  per  24  hours, 
or  somewhat  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  gas-exchange.  If  there 
is  an  increased  secretion  of  sweat,  it  may  rise  as  high  as  30  grams  in 
24  hours.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  is  much  less.  The  following  table 
prepared  by  Krogh '  gives  a  good  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  this  cutaneous 
respiration  on  the  part  of  man  and  certain  animals: 


o. 


Maximum. 


Average. 


CO, 


Maximum. 


Average. 


Man 

Man 

Pigeon      .   .   . 
Tortoise   ... 
Rana  f  usca     . 
Rana  esculenta 
Eel 


0.92 

0.1 

1.8 

2.1 

1.05 


0.50 

0.47 

1.51 
1.62 
0.74 


3.1 

1.1 

0.15 

5.3 

4.4 


1.18 
0.94 
0.60 

3.0 
3.1 


The  above  values  refer  to  the  amount  per  hour  and  per  square  decimeter 
of  the  sldn.     The  volumes  of  the  gas  are  given  in  cubic  centimeters. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  believed  that  the  skin  took  part  in  the  elimination 
of  the  gaseous  products  of  metabolism.  It  had  been  observed,  for  example, 
that  if  the  skin  of  an  animal  were  varnished  over  it  soon  died.  This, 
however,  has  more  recently  been  found  to  be  caused  not  so  much  by  the 
retention  of  waste  gases,  as  by  the  greatly  increased  amount  of  heat, 
caused  by  the  crippling  of  the  means  for  regulating  the  body  tempera- 


*  Mountain  sickness  has  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  one  of  which  is  undoubt- 
edly a  faulty  regulation  of  the  vascular  tone. 

>  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1893,  116.     Cf.  Aubert:  Pfluger's  Arch.  6,  539  (1872). 

*  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  16,  378  (1904). 
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ture.  If  this  increase  in  temperature  be  prevented,  the  animal  will  not 
die.* 

We  recognize  certain  kinds  of  fish,  especially  the  loach,  CobUis  fossUi^, 
in  which  there  is  a  peculiar  intestinal  respiration.  The  middle  intestine 
of  the  CobUis  contains  an  abundant  supply  of  capillary  blood-vessels  and  a 
peculiarly  transformed  epithelium.  These  fish  swallow  air,  and  discharge 
gases  through  the  rectum.  The  gas  which  leaves  the  body  contains  less 
oxygen  and  more  carbon  dioxide  than  that  entering.' 

With  the  remaining  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  intestine  pla3r8 
no  part  in  the  gas-exchange.  To  be  sure,  the  alimentary  canal  contains 
gas,  resulting,  in  part,  from  swallowed  air,  which  with  the  food,  the  saliva, 
and  drink,  is  constantly  being  introduced,  and  largely  from  bacterial 
decomposition,  fermentation,  etc.  Furthermore,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free 
in  the  neutralization  of  the  carbonates  of  sodium  in  the  intestinal  secretions 
by  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  stomach.  The  oxygen  of  the  swallowed 
air  is  taken  up  little  by  little  by  the  intestinal  walls;  and  similarly,  on 
account  of  its  partial  pressure,  the  carbon  dioxide  diffuses  to  some  extent 
into  the  intestinal  walls  and  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  in  other  cases 
these  gases  are  given  up  from  the  vascular  system,  if  the  amount  present 
in  the  intestine  is  slight.  Likewise  other  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  methane, 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  absorbed  according  to  the  laws 
of  gas  absorption,  and  can  be  eliminated  by  the  lungs. 


»  Cf.  I^aschkewitsch:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1868,  61.  R.  Wintemiti:  Arch,  exper. 
Path.  Pharm.  33,  286  (1895).     E.  Bab^:  Pfluger's  Aroh.  108,  389  (1905). 

'  Baumert:  Chemische  Untersuchungen  der  Respiration  dee  Schlammenpeiigeii* 
Breslau,  1855.     D.  Calugareanu:  Pfluger's  Arch.  118,  42;  120,  425  (1007). 
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LECTURE  XIX. 
ANIMAL  OXIDATIONS. 

In  the  last  leeture  we  attempted  to  trace  the  path  of  oxygen  on  its  way 
through  the  animal  organism  from  the  time  of  its  being  acquired  from  the 
alveolar  air  to  its  being  given  up  to  the  tissues  and  their  cells,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  found  that  carbon  dioxide  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  end- 
product  in  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  the  nutriment.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
failed  to  touch  upon  one  point  of  greatest  moment,  namely,  why  the  oxygen 
attacks  and  consumes  this  cell-nutriment.  Outside  the  animal  organism, 
if  we  expose  albumin,  fats,  or  carbohydrates  to  the  action  of  oxygen  at 
the  body  temperature,  even  for  a  long  time,  there  is  no  perceptible  oxida- 
tion of  these  materials.  Within  the  animal  organism,  on  the  contrary, 
these  substances  are  oxidized  in  a  short  time,  and  the  chief  products  of  the 
oxidation  are  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  urea.  Consequently,  conditions 
must  prevail  within  the  organism  which  facilitate  the  action  of  oxygen 
upon  the  material  exposed  to  its  action. 

We  are  acquainted  with  quite  a  number  of  facts  which  compel  us  to 
assume  that,  even  within  the  animal  tissues,  oxygen  as  such  is  not  able  to 
act  upon  the  unchanged  food.  Under  no  circumstances  should  we  imagine 
for  a  moment,  that  the  oxygen  supplied  to  the  tissues,  at  once  of  its  own 
accord,  begins  to  oxidize  the  different  substances  present  in  the  cells.  If 
this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  account  for 
quite  a  number  of  processes  taking  place  in  the  animal  organism.  Above 
all.  it  would  then  be  unintelligible,  why  oxygen  is  brought  to  the  cells, 
together  with  the  newly  absorbed  nourishment,  without  any  oxidation 
taking  place  until  the  cells  are  reached.  The  fact  that  the  blood  contains 
the  greater  part  of  its  oxygen  chemically  united  with  the  hemoglobin,  does 
not  suffice  to  explain  this  fact;  for  it  would  be  expected  that  the  oxygen, 
which  was  merely  dissolved  in  the  plasma,  would  be  replaced,  as  soon  as 
consumed,  by  the  oxygen  in  the  hemoglobin.  Again,  it  would  be  inex- 
plicable why,  in  the  combustions  taking  place  in  the  cells,  it  is  only  the  fuel 
that  is  consumed,  and  not  the  cell-substance  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  seen  that  the  organism  can  lose  the  power  of  oxidizing  certain  sul>- 
sCaoces,  such  as  carbohydrates,  for  example,  which  are  ordinarily  consumed 
•ssily,  while  other  oxidation  processes  are  not  affected  in  the  slightest. 
We  know  now  that  in  diabetes  substances  hard  to  oxidize  are  coa<;umoil 
without  diflScuIty;  whereas,  unchanged  d-glucose  alone  has  ceased  to  be  a 
*  439 
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food,  because  the  organism  has  lost  the  power  of  being  able  to  utiliie  the 
energy  stored  up  in  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gri4)e-6Ugar  is  alightiy 
changed  before  its  introduction  into  the  organism  of  the  diabetic,  then  Um 
tissues  are  capable  of  completely  oxidizing  it. 

'  If  the  animal  oxidation  took  place  merely  as  a  result  of  the  coming 
together  of  oxygen  and  nutriment,  it  would  be  expected  that  when  an 
increased  amount  of  the  reacting  substances  was  present,  a  more  vigorous 
oxidation  would  ensue.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case.  Under  normal 
conditions,  it  is  not  possible  to  increase  the  amount  of  oxidation  taking 
place  in  the  tissues  by  increasing  the  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  amount 
taken  up  by  the  blood.*  Similarly,  we  are  not  able  to  increase  the  total 
consumption  of  material  very  much  by  increasing  the  supply  of  carbo- 
hydrate or  fat.  Only  of  albumin  do  we  know  that  the  amount  present 
governs  somewhat  the  extent  of  the  transformation. 

We  know,  to  be  sure,  of  compounds  which  are  not  attacked  by  oxygen 
in  neutral  solutions,  but  are  attacked  in  the  presence  of  alkali.  Pjrrogallol 
absorbs  oxygen  in  alkaline  solutions  so  vigorously  that  it  is  used  for  the 
detection  of  small  quantities  of  this  gas.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  have  free 
alkali  present  in  our  tissues,  but  merely  alkali  carbonates.  These  also  favor 
such  oxidations.  Thus  it  is  known  that  a  solution  of  glucose  and  soda 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,'  although  the  amount  taken  up  is  but  slight. 
Schmiedeberg '  has  shown,  moreover,  that  benzyl  alcohol  in  the  presence 
of  water  is  not  attacked  by  atmospheric  oxygen,  but  is  transformed  to 
benzoic  acid  when  it  is  in  a  sodium  carbonate  solution  exposed  to  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air.  This  compound  is  also  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  in  the  blood. 
If  benzyl  alcohol  is  conducted,  with  blood  containing  oxygen,  through  the 
kidneys  or  lungs  of  dogs  or  pigs,  l)enzoic  acid  is  formed;  while  if  salicylic 
aldehyde  is  employed  in  the  above  experiment,  salicylic  acid  is  formed  to 
some  extent.  The  amount  of  acid  obtained  in  each  case  is  very  small.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  in  this  connection  that  these  experiments  are  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  combustion  of  the  nutriment.  They 
merely  show  us  that  easily  oxidizable  substances  are  more  readily  acted 
upon  by  oxygen,  when  contained  in  alkaline  solutions,  than  in  neutral  or 
even  arid  ones.  They  in  no  way  refer  to  the  oxidation  of  the  more  diflS- 
cultly  oxidizable  foodstuffs. 

We  are  compelled  to  as.sume  that  either  the  oxygen  is  changed  in  the 
tissuas  to  a  form  in  which  it  is  more  active  than  usual,  or  that  the  nutriment 
is  in  some  way  changed  by  the  activity  of  the  cell,  so  that  it  is  more  readily 
acted  upon  by  oxygen.  Or  these  two  processes  may  take  place  side  by 
side  in  the  cell. 


»  See  ScliatemikoflF:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1904,  Suppl.  136. 
»  M.  Nencki  and  N.  Siel>er:  J.  pr.  Chem.  26,  1  (1882). 
•  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  14,  288  (1881). 
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The  fact  that  the  oxygen  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  given  up  to  the 
tissues  is  not  capable  of  consuming  the  unchanged  nutriment,  enables  the 
cell  to  adjust  the  metabolism  to  its  requirements.  Above  all,  this  fact 
enables  the  cell  to  utilize  a  certain  particular  material  for  definite  functions 
when  it  so  desires.  We  should  also  not  forget  that  we  know  altogether  too 
little  concerning  the  relations  of  the  separate  organs  to  one  another,  and 
of  the  different  kinds  of  cells  in  one  and  the  same  organ,  to  be  able  to 
judge  whether  under  all  conditions,  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  entirely 
effected  by  the  cell  that  begins  the  work,  or  whether  one  cell  merely 
carries  the  oxidation  to  a  certain  stage,  and  another  cell  carries  the  com- 
bustion farther,  until  finally  the  material  is  completely  oxidized.  Such 
an  assumption  seems  extremely  probable  from  the  observations  of  Bohr 
and  Henriques,^  who  found  that  extensive  oxidations  take  place  in  the 
lungs.  Oxygen  is  consumed  there  and  carbon  dioxide  evolved  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  lead  one  to  presume  that  incompletely  oxidized,  metabolic 
products  reach  the  lungs  together  with  the  blood,  and  that  the  combustion 
is  completed  by  the  lungs.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  assump- 
tion that  the  respiratory  exchange  takes  place  as  a  sort  of  secretion  process, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lungs  have  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  do  which 
requires  the  expenditure  of  energy,  so  that  this  supply  of  fuel  is  necessary 
for  its  function.  Bohr  and  Henriques  found  that  about  one-third  of  the 
total  metabolism  taking  place  in  the  body  was  effected  in  the  lungs.  The 
separate  observations  varied  from  0  to  66  per  cent.' 

We  must  emphasize  the  fact  at  the  start  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  give 
a  perfectly  clear  explanation  as  to  the  nature  of  animal  oxidation  processes. 
At  present,  we  recognize  merely  the  initial  products,  food  and  oxygen,  and 
the  final  products  of  the  combustion.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  rely 
upon  assumptions.  In  fact,  the  great  number  of  hypotheses  which  have 
l)een  brought  forward,  show  clearly  upon  what  an  insecure  foundation  they 
all  rest.  Here  we  will  only  attempt  to  mention  only  the  more  important 
theories,  and  emphasize  only  those  which  rest,  to  some  extent,  upon 
experimental  observations. 

The  question  to  interest  us  first  of  all  is  this:  Is  the  oxygen  changed 
in  form  so  that  it  attacks  the  nutriment  more  readily?  The  formation 
of  ozone  has  been  suggested.  We  know  that  ozone  is  a  stronger  oxidizing 
agent  than  ordinary  oxygen,  and  oxidizes  compounds  which  are  not 
affected  by  the  latter.  Schonbein'  carried  his  studies  on  ozone  to  the 
phenomena  of  cell  life.  He  attributed  numerous  oxidations  taking 
place  in  the  plant  organism  to  the  primary  formation  of  ozone.  The  plant 
tissues,  he  assumed,  contain  some  substance  which  possesses  the  power  of 

«  Aroh.  de  Phywol.  1897,  590.     See  Lecture  XVIII,  p.  432. 

*  These  high  figures  have  not  been  generally  accepted.  —  Translator. 

'  PoggendorfT's  Annalen,  66,  171  (1845). 
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ozonizing  atmospheric  oxygen.  The  cells  take  up  the  osone,  and  then  as 
the  latter  breaks  down  to  ordinary  oxygen,  the  extra  atom  of  oxygen 
attacks  some  oxidizable  substance.  The  assumption  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  an  ozone  formation  in  the  tissues,  meets  with  certain  di£5- 
culties.  Relatively  small  amounts  of  ozone  are  poisonous  to  the  celb.  It 
has  never  been  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  ozone  in  either  plant  or 
animal  organisms.  So  this  hypothesis  was  soon  abandoned.  The  assump- 
tion that  active  oxygen  is  present  in  the  tissues,  is  far  more  probabk. 
Hoppe-Seyler,*  who  suggested  this  hypothesis,  based  it  upon  the  fact, 
that  in  the  animal  tissues  energetic  reduction  processes  take  place,  side  by 
side  with  the  oxidations.  In  this  way,  reducing  substances  are  formed 
which  unite  with  one  atom  in  the  oxygen  molecule,  setting  the  other  atom 
free  in  an  active  condition.  The  butyric  acid  fermentation  of  sugar  is  an 
example  of  such  a  reduction  process.     Hydrogen  is  set  free: 

CeHigOe  =  C3H7COOH  +  2  CO2  +  2  H3. 

A  support  for  the  assumption  that  active  oxygen  causes  the  animal 
oxidations,  is  furnished  by  the  theory  of  nitrification.  In  this  case  abo, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  organism,  to  whose  activity  the  formation  of  nitrate 
is  due,  first  of  all  produces  readily  oxidizable  substances,  which  then  decom- 
pose the  atmospheric  oxygen  molecule,  and  thus  form  active  (nascent) 
oxygen  for  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogen. 

The  formation  of  such  readily  oxidizable  substances  which  under  normal 
conditions  are  immediately  oxidized  further,  is  likewise  indicated  by  the 
so-called  '*  spontaneous  combustion  "  of  hay.  In  this  case,  on  account 
of  insufficient  ventilation,  such  readily  oxidizable  substances  collect  in 
considerable  amount,  and  are  suddenly  oxidized  as  soon  as  fresh  air 
enters. 

If  we  are  to  believe  that  the  oxidations  in  the  animal  organism  take 
place  in  this  way,  we  must  assume  that  first  of  all  the  food  is  hydrolyied, 
and  that  easily  oxidizable  compounds  are  formed  which  are  oxidized  by 
the  oxygen,  received  by  the  tissues  from  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  part  of  this  oxygen  is  activated.  This  nascent  oxygen  unites  with  the 
more  difficultly  oxidizable  substances.  The  first  stage  in  the  oxidation 
of  the  food  is,  therefore,  a  hydrolysis;  and  inasmuch  as  the  last-mentioned 
process  Is  brought  about  by  means  of  ferments,  these  play  a  part  in  the 
entire  phenomenon  of  oxidation.  This  aasumption  has  much  in  its  favor, 
and  corresponds  to  certain  discoveries.  With  its  help  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand, for  example,  why  the  diabetic  cannot  oxidize  d-glucoee,  and  only 
this  one  substance.  We  have  simply  to  a.ssume  that  the  ferment  is  absent 
which  hydrolyzes  this  sugar  so  that  oxygen  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
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the  cleavage-products  of  this  substance.  To  be  sure,  this  does  not  explain 
why  the  nascent  oxygen  set  free  in  the  combustion  of  other  foodstuffs, 
is  not  able  to  act  upon  d-glucose.  At  all  events,  the  assumption  that  oxi- 
dation is  preceded  by  a  hydrolysis,  gives  to  the  cell  the  power  of  utilizing 
its  nutriment  at  the  time  it  is  needed.  We  know  that  the  action  of  the 
ferments  is  specific,  i.e.,  that  they  are  able  to  act  only  upon  certain  definite 
compounds.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  cells  do  not  contain  the  ferment 
in  an  active  condition,  but  that  the  ferment  is  activated  only  when  its 
action  is  needed,  we  are  able  to  understand  very  clearly  much  about  the 
economy  of.  the  ceUs.  We  begin  to  understand  how  the  cell  can  have 
the  food,  the  ferment,  and  oxygen  all  present  together  without  any  com- 
bustion taking  place,  until  at  a  given  moment  the  ferment  becomes 
activated.  The  following  phenomenon  harmonizes  well  with  such  an 
assumption. 

The  animal  organism  consumes  without  difficulty  the  cleavage-products 
of  the  food  which  it  obtains  as  such.  Thus  the  decomposition  products  of 
albumin,  such  as  glycocoU,  alanine,  etc.,  are  readily  oxidized  to  urea.*  This 
Lb  true,  however,  only  of  those  amino  acids  which  are  present  in  albumin, 
i.e.,  those  having  the  same  configuration.  If,  for  example,  instead  of  feed- 
ing a  rabbit  with  /-leucine,  we  administer  the  racemic  form,  d-Weucine, 
only  a  part  of  the  molecule,  namely  the  Weucine,  is  oxidized,  while  the 
other  half  of  the  racemic  substance  molecule,  the  right-rotating  leucine, 
appears  imchanged  in  the  urine.  This  is  evidently  because  the  animal 
cells  are  not  adapted  to  the  combustion  of  d-leucine,  which  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  foreign  to  it,  so  that  it  possesses  no  ferment  to  attack  it. 
The  oxygen,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  attack  it.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
strange  that  when  the  combustion  is  very  vigorous  a  part  of  this  substance 
is  actually  oxidized.  We  may  indeed  assume  that  oxygen  activated  by 
some  other  decomposition  process  can  cause  such  oxidation. 

Interesting  as  this  hypothesis  appears,  we  must  not  forget  to  state  that 
in  this  simple  form  it  does  not  suffice  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  pertain- 
ing to  animal  oxidation.  The  actual  relations  are  far  more  complicated 
than  we  have  indicated.  Above  all,  we  would  expect  that  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen  there  would  tend  to  be  a  piling-up  of  these  readily  oxidizable  sub- 
stances, and  to  a  considerable  degree,  particularly  as  now  the  entire  energy 
required  by  the  organism  must  be  furnished  by  the  hydrolytic  decomposi- 
tions. We  have  already  mentioned  experiments  performed  in  this  direc- 
tion.' G.  von  Bunge'  has  shown  that  ascarids  are  able  to  exist  for 
several  days  without  any  oxygen  supply.  During  this  time  they  move 
about  quite  actively.     The  energy  necessary  in  such  cases  must  be  pro- 

•  a.  Lecture  XI,  p.  228. 
»  Lecrture  IV,  p.  74. 
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duced  by  means  of  partial  decompositions.  We  should  ezpeet,  tlieref(»e, 
that  hydrogen  and  other  easily  oxidizable  substances  would  be  formed. 

This  was,  however,  not  the  case.  The  presence  of  hydrogen  could  not  be 
detected,  nor  did  oxygen  disappear,  if  oxygen  was  supplied  after  the  wonns 
had  existed  for  a  day  without  it.  Now  we  have  no  right  to  apply  the 
results  of  such  experiments  to  human  beings,  or  to  other  animal  organ- 
isms. The  parasites  of  the  intestine  are  accustomed  to  get  along  with  a 
very  limited  supply  of  oxygen.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  thmr  metabo- 
lism takes  place  entirely  differently  than  is  the  case  with  the  remaining 
animal  organisms.  Perhaps  hydrolytic  decompositions  take  place  in 
them  without  forming  any  easily  oxidizable  substances.  Furthermore, 
it  is  conceivable  that  these  little  worms  normally  have  active  oxygen  at 
their  disposal,  formed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the  energetic  reduction 
processes  which  take  place  in  the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  the  assumption  of  an  activcUian  of  oxygen,  by 
means  of  the  formation  of  reducing  substances  in  the  tissues,  has  never 
gotten  beyond  the  hypothetical  stage.  It  is  remarkable  too  that  the 
animal  organism  itself  is  able  to  keep  easily  oxidizable  substances  in  its 
tissues,  such  as  phosphorus,  for  example,  in  an  unchanged  condition  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  such  a 
substance  as  this  escapes  the  active  oxygen  unless  it  be  assumed  that 
during  its  transport  through  the  animal  tissues,  it  never  actually 
comes  in  contact  with  nascent  oxygen.  Such  an  assumption  seems 
strained,  for  we  know  of  countless  examples  in  which  the  animal  organism 
is  protected  from  poisons  by  their  being  oxidized.  The  oxidation  does  not 
always  take  place  to  such  an  extent,  but  frequently  it  serves  to  prepare  a 
new  substance  which  can  become  harmless  by  conjugation  with  something 
else,  whether  it  be  glycocoll,  sulphuric  acid,  glucuronic  acid,  or  urea.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fact  that  a  reduction  process  may  facilitate  the 
combination  of  the  poison  with  one  of  the  above  compounds.  At  all 
events,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  that  these  oxidations  are  quite 
different  in  various  cases.  At  one  time  the  compound  may  be  completely 
oxidized,  wherea.s,  in  another  case,  merely  an  atom  of  oxygen  may  be 
added  to  its  composition.  We  can,  indeed,  believe  that  the  cells,  as 
already  mentioned,  may  regulate  their  decompositions  by  means  of  their 
ferments;  hut  it  remains  an  enigma,  according  to  the  assumption  of  the 
presence  of  active  oxygen,  why  the  oxidation  should  stop  at  a  certain 
stage  in  the  cjuse  of  readily  oxidizable  substances,  whereas  in  other  cases 
a  total  oxidation  takes  place. 

Unquestionably,  we  would  prefer  an  hypothesis  which  in  itself  include* 
this  regulation  of  the  extent  of  oxidation.  The  first  suggestion  of  such  an 
hypothesis  was  made  by  Moritz  Trauhe.*     He  pointed  out  the  importanoo 
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of  oxygen  carriers.  In  the  study  of  inorganic  chemistry,  we  know  of 
▼ariovis  processes  which  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  carrier  of  oxygen, 
but  will  not  take  place  from  direct  contact  with  oxygen.  An  example  of 
such  a  process  is  in  the  oxidation  of  glucose  by  potassium  indigo  sul- 
phonate,  or  by  copper  oxide.  If  a  solution  of  glucose  is  warmed  with 
alkali  carbonate  in  the  air  for  some  time,  practically  no  oxygen  is  taken 
up.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  glucose  remains  unaffected.  Now  if  we  add 
a  little  potassium  indigo  sulphonate  to  the  solution,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time  the  blue  solution  becomes  decolorized,  and  the  amount  of 
unchanged  glucose  remaining  in  the  solution  gradually  becomes  smaller 
and  smaller.  The  glucose  has  become  oxidized.  If  now  we  shake  the 
solution,  it  soon  turns  blue  again,  but  again  on  standing  it  becomes  color- 
less. At  the  same  time,  more  of  the  glucose  becomes  oxidized.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  until  finally  no  more  glucose 
remains.  A  very  small  amount  of  potassium  indigo  sulphonate  suffices 
to  cause  the  oxidation  of  a  large  amount  of  glucose.  Copper  oxide  exerts 
a  perfectly  similar  effect.  An  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide 
becomes  decolorized  on  warming  it  with  glucose.  The  cupric  oxide  is 
converted  into  cuprous  oxide,  or,  in  other  words,  the  copper  is  reduced. 
Oxygen  has  been  furnished  to  the  glucose  molecule.  If  the  decolorized 
solution  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  gradually,  and  first  at  the 
places  where  the  solution  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  air,  it  turns  blue 
again.  Oxygen  is  thus  being  taken  up  by  the  cuprous  oxide,  which  may 
be  given  up  subsequently  to  more  glucose.  The  whole  process  can  be 
accelerated  considerably  by  shaking  the  liquid  with  air. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  substances  are  present  in  the  animal 
tissues  which  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen  for  the  more  difficultly  oxidizable 
substances.  As  we  have  said,  a  very  small  amount  of  such  substances 
suffices  to  accomplish  an  indefinite  amount  of  oxidation.  The  carrier 
itself  is  in  the  same  condition  at  the  end  of  the  process  that  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  Now  we  know  that  ferments  play  an  important  part  both  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  The  thought  naturally  arises  that 
perhaps  certain  of  these  ferments  may  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  Traube 
speaks  of  oxidizing  ferments.  Recently  Schmiedeberg  ^  has  mentioned 
the  possibility  of  certain  definite  oxygen-carrying  ferments;  while  Jaquet ' 
has  followed  up  this  suggestion  and  succeeded  in  proving  that  extracts 
of  the  organs  serve  as  carriers  of  oxygen,  and  that  in  fact  the  principle 
which  causes  this  action  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol  without 
its  losing  any  of  its  power  of  causing  oxidation.  Heating  to  100°  C, 
however,  destroys  it. 

To-day,  no  one  doubts  that  a  great  many  such  ferments  are  actually 

>  Areh.  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  14,  288  (1881). 
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present,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  is  easy  to  detect 
their  presence  by  means  of  certain  chemical  reagents.  If,  for  example, 
an  organ  extract  is  shaken  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  a-naphthol  plus 
]>-phenylenediamine,  the  formation  of  blue  indophenol  is  soon  apparent^ 
Without  the  addition  of  the  organ  extract,  the  formation  of  this  color 
takes  place  very  much  more  slowly.  A  reaction  made  use  of  by  Schonbein 
is  the  blue  color  obtained  with  tincture  of  guaiacum.  Its  indication  of  the 
presence  of  oxidizing  ferments  Lb,  however,  not  altogether  reliable.  The 
guaiacum  reaction  is  also  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  numerous  other 
oxidizing  agents,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  chromic  acid,  chlorine,  bromine, 
etc.  By  means  of  these  organ  extracts  salicylic  acid  may  be  converted 
into  benzoic  acid,  and  benzyl  alcohol  into  benzoic  acid.'  Formaldehyde 
is  similarly  converted  into  formic  acid,'  and  arsenious  acid  into  arsenic 
acid.^  a-naphtylamine  is  changed  into  violet-blue  oxynaphtylamine,  and 
benzidine  into  a  brownish-violet  substance.'  Likewise  phenolphtalin  is 
changed  to  phenolphthalein.'  These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  oxida- 
tions which  may  be  brought  about  readily  by  means  of  organ-decoction  or 
organ-extract;  and,  in  fact,  with  plants  the  oxidizing  action  of  certain  of 
their  organs,  the  roots  for  example,  may  be  demonstrated  directly  by 
allowing  them  to  grow  upon  strips  of  paper  moistened  with  solutions  of 
the  above-mentioned  reagents. 

By  means  of  these  discoveries,  the  whole  question  of  animal  and  vege- 
table oxidations,  the  latter  not  differing  from  the  former  in  its  essential 
particulars,  has  been  turned  in  an  entirely  new  direction.  Although, 
at  the  present  stage  of  its  development,  it  is  perhaps  going  too  far  to  speak 
of  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  oxidation  processes  in  the  tissues,  still,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  numerous  processes  which  would  be  other- 
wise beyond  our  comprehension,  are  now  better  understood.  As  we  shall 
see  later,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  given  ferment  always  acts 
upon  only  quite  definite  compounds.  Thus  the  proteolytic  ferment,  tryp- 
sin, attacks  only  proteins,  and  not  carbohydrates.  It  might  have  been 
assumed  a  priori,  that  the  oxidizing  ferments  are  exceptions  in  this  respect, 
and  are  in  general  capable  of  serving  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  This  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  the  case,  as  we  know  from  numerous  observations. 
Thus  it  is  only  certain  definite  oxidizing  ferments  which  are  capable  of 
causing  the  above-mentioned  oxidation  of  a-naphthol  and  p-phenylene- 
diamine  to  indophenol  in  alkaline  solution.     In  the  liver,  for  example, 

»  F.  Rohmann  und  W.  Spitaer:  Bcr.  28,  567  (1895). 

•  Jaquet:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Fharm.  20,  386  (1892). 

•  Pohl:  thid,  38,  65  (1896). 

«  W.  Spitzer:  Pfliif^r's  Arch.  71,  606  (1898). 
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the  ferments  belonging  to  this  organ  are  capable  of  converting  aldehydes 
(e.g.,  salicylic  aldehyde)  into  the  corresponding  acid,  but  they  are  inca- 
pable of  effecting  the  indophenol  synthesis.  Jacoby  *  was  unable  to  effect 
the  oxidation  of  such  compounds  as  acetic  acid,  stearic  acid,  etc.,  by 
means  of  the  ferment  which  changes  salicylic  aldehyde  into  salicylic  acid. 
Again,  ferments  are  known  which  will  turn  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue,  but 
have  no  action  upon  salicylic  aldehyde.' 

Particularly  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  meet  with  these  ferments 
possessing  a  quite  specific  oxidation  power,  which  are  designated  with 
particular  names  according  to  the  work  that  they  perform.  In  the 
sap  of  plants  we  often  find  the  so-called  tyrosinase*  i.e.,  a  ferment 
which  transforms  tyrosine  into  colored  products.  The  same,  or  at 
least  a  very  similar  ferment,  also  occurs  in  animal  organisms.  Thus 
the  stomach  juices  of  starved  nieal- worms  act  upon  tyrosine.*  A 
similar  action  explains  an  old  observation.  As  is  well  known,  the  blood 
of  insects  is  nearly  colorless,  but  becomes  dark  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the 
body.  Von  Ftirth  and  Schneider '  have  found  that  this  so-called  melanosis 
is  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  oxidizing  ferment.  They  proved  this  in 
the  following  manner:  They  obtained,  by  piercing  the  pupse  of  DeUephilia 
elepenor  and  euphorbice,  a  greenish-colored  liquid,  from  which  they  obtained 
a  precipitate  upon  the  addition  of  ammonium  sulphate.  This  precipitate, 
on  being  dissolved  in  0.05  per  cent  soda  solution,  and  added  to  a  solution 
of  tyrosine,  soon  caused  a  violet  coloration,  which  gradually  turned  black. 
Eventually  dark  flocks  of  a  precipitate  were  thrown  down.  The  tyro- 
sinase thus  obtained  acts  upon  other  aromatic  compounds,  containing 
hydroxy  1  groups,  such  as  catechol,  chinol,  etc.  In  the  insect  blood  itself, 
tyrosine  is  not  present,  but  a  chromogen,  which  is  evidently  closely  related 
to  it.  It  may  be  assumed  safely,  that  tyrosinase  is  very  abundant  in 
nature,  and  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  pig- 
ments. In  the  blood  of  the  river-crab  and  in  the  ink-glands  of  the  cepha- 
lopoda a  tyrosinase  is  found. 

Tyrosinase  is  much  more  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
in  which  it  was  discovered,  Bertrand  •  has  found  besides  the  tyrosinase 
a  second  ferment,  laccase,  which  acts  upon  only  quinol  and  pyrogallol. 

Closely  related  to  these  ferments  is  the  glucolytic  ferment,  which  we 
have  already  discussed,^  but  whose  existence,  however,  has  not  been  posi- 

'  Virchow'a  Arch.  167,  235  (1899). 
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tively  established.     The  oxydase  which  takes  part  in  breaking  down  the 
nucleins  also  belongs  here.^ 

In  this  class  of  oxidizing  ferments  we  must  also  reckon  the  ferment  of 
the  acetic  acid  bacteria,  discovered  by  E.  Buchner  and  J.  Meisenheimer.' 
Quite  independently  of  the  other  activity  of  these  microbes,  this  ferment 
changes  alcohol  into  acetic  acid: 

CH3  .  CH2OH  +  O2  -  CHa  .  COOH  +  H2O. 

Unquestionably,  a  great  many  other  oxidations  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
action  of  oxidizing  ferments,  and  we  find  in  the  literature  numerous  other 
ferments  described  under  particular  names.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  identification  of  ferments  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  and 
it  is  very  seldom  that  in  any  case  it  is  absolutely  proven  a  new  one  is  at 
hand.  Thus  we  know  from  the  investigations  of  Bertrand '  that  in  the 
juice  of  the  berries  of  mountain  ash  a  hexatomic  alcohol,  sorbitol,  is  present 
which  under  certain  conditions  is  changed  to  the  hexose,  sorbose.  It  would 
be  unjustifiable  from  this  fact  alone  to  assume  that  this  evident  oxidation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  ferment.  It  has  been,  in  fact, 
established  that  a  certain  species  of  bacteria,  Bacterium  xylinum,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  berries  by  means  of  a  tiny  red  flea,  DrosophUa 
fun^riSf  causes  this  transformation.  This  bacterium  will  likewise  oxidize 
mannitol  to  fructose,  xylose  to  xylonic  acid,  etc.  Although  it  is  indeed 
very  likely  that  these  bacteria  act  side  by  side  with  oxidizing  ferments, 
still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  right  to  assume  their  presence  until  the 
ferment  itself  has  been  isolated. 

We  have  intentionally  made  this  digression  in  order  that  we  may  gain 
some  idea  as  to  the  way  in  which  such  oxidations  are  effected,  and  as  to 
the  abundance  of  such  ferments.  Of  course  this  has  not  told  us  much 
concerning  the  "  oxidative  "  breaking  down  of  the  most  important  food- 
stuffs. At  present  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  and  when  the  oxidation 
takes  place  in  the  case  of  protein,  fat,  or  carbohydrate.  We  can  make 
assumptions,  but  we  know  nothing  with  certainty. 

We  have  up  to  now  concerned  ourselves  merely  with  the  empirical 
knowledge,  and  have  not  said  anything  as  regards  the  way  in  which  these 
ferments  act.  Perhaps  a  glance  at  the  mechanism  of  their  action  may 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  oxidation  as  it  takes  place  in  the  tissues.     Unfor- 


»  See  Lecture  XIII,  p.  293. 

*  Ber.  36,  634  (1903). 

*  Compt.  rend.  122,  900  (1896);  126,  842,  984  (1898);  127,  124,  758  (1898).  Con- 
cerning the  oxidation  of  glucose  to  gluconic  acid,  and  of  gluconic  acid  to  oxygluconic 
acid,  Boe  Bontroux:  Ann.  Paateur,  2,  308  (1887);  Cbmpt.  rend.  127,  1224  (1898).  Oxi- 
dation of  quinic  acid  to  protocatechuic.  Emmerling  and  Abderhalden:  Zentr.  Bao- 
teriol.  Parasitenkunde  und  Infectionakrankheiten,  10,  Aht.  IT,  p.  337  (1903). 
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tanately,  we  must  again  state  that  we  are  now  dealing  entirely  with 
hypotheses,  and  that  we  are  not  yet  in  position  to  explain  with  certainty 
the  exact  nature  of  the  processes  which  are  brought  about  by  the  action 
of  oxidizing  ferments. 

Traube  ^  suspected  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  In  the  oxida- 
tion of  readily  oxidizable  substances,  instead  of  the  oxygen  molecule  being 
merely  split  and  active  oxygen  set  free,  he  imagined  that  water  is  first  split 
ofif.  The  hydroxyl  group  in  the  latter  then  combines  with  the  oxidizable 
substance,  R,  and  the  free  hydrogen  atom  combines  with  neutral  oxygen, 
forming  hydrogen  peroxide: 

R  +  2  H2O  +  02  =  R(0H)2  +  H2O2. 

Hydrogen  peroxide  is  a  strong  oxidizing  agent,  and  will  attack  the  diffi- 
cultly oxidizable  substances. 

The  above  process  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  somewhat  differently. 
Perhaps  the  readily  oxidizable  substance  (R)  combines  with  the  oxygen, 
and  forms  itself  a  peroxide.  The  latter  can  then  give  up  its  extra  atom 
of  oxygen  to  some  difficultly  oxidizable  substance  (Ri).' 

R  +  O2  =  RO2.  RO2  +  Ri  =  RO  +  RiO. 

In  this  case  the  peroxide  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  peroxide,  and 
has  the  same  effect.  According  to  this  theory  it  is  not  that  we  have  active 
oxygen  present,  but  rather  that  the  oxygen  in  the  peroxide  is  held  in  a 
loosely  combined  condition  from  which  it  is  easily  set  free. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  connection  do  the  ferments  have  with  this 
peroxide  formation?  We  can  imagine  that  the  ferment  itself  combines 
with  oxygen,  and  by  forming  a  peroxide  thus  acts  as  a  carrier.  In 
fact,  such  an  action  has  been  assumed,  and  A.  Bach  with  R.  Chodat '  has 
supported  the  assumption  by  quite  a  number  of  experimental  observa- 
tions. These  authors  carried  out  their  investigations  with  plants.  They 
separated  the  ferments  which  take  part  in  oxidations  into  three  classes. 
First,  there  are  albumin-like  substances  which  form  peroxides  from  the 
oxygen  that  is  brought  to  the  tissues  by  the  blood.  Such  ferments  they 
designate  as  oxygenases.  Then  Bach  and  Chodat  identified  peroxyda^es, 
ferments  which  have  the  power  of  increasing  the  peroxidation  power  of 
the  former.  Finally,  in  each  cell  there  are  present,  according  to  these 
authors,  caialases,  which  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide  catalytically  with 
evolution  of  oxygen. 

«  Bcr,  10,  nil  (1886);  10,  1115;  22,  1496  and  3057  (1889);  26,  1471  and  1476 
a893). 

>  C.  Engler  and  W.  Wild:  Ber.  30,  1669  (1897). 

>  Biochem.  Zentr.  1,  417  and  457  (1903).  A.  Bach:  Berichte,  38,  1878  (1905);  37, 
3785  (1904).  Bourquelot:  Compt.  rend,  de  la  soc.  biol.  49,  402  (1897).  Batelli  and 
Stern:  Compt.  rend.  liO,  1197  and  1352  (1905);  141,  139  (1905). 
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Substances  which  act  catalytically  upon  hydrogen  peroxide  have  been 
known  in  nature  for  a  long  time.  It  was  even  known  to  Thenard  ^  that 
fibrin  and  the  tissue  of  the  kidneys  and  lungs  were  capable  of  decom- 
posing hydrogen  peroxide  into  water  and  oxygen  just  as  energetically 
as  is  done  by  platinum,  gold,  and  silver.  In  milk'  also,  and  in  blood/ 
there  is  a  hydrogen-peroxide-catalase.  The  catalases  are  evidently  of 
quite  common  occurrence.^  Their  significance  is  differently  explained. 
It  is  held  that  they  tend  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  active  oxygen.  It 
may  be  shown,  for  example,  that  urea  and  xanthine  cannot  be  oxidized 
by  hydrogen  peroxide  in  the  presence  of  a  catalase.  They  decompose 
hydrogen  peroxide  with  the  formation  of  molecular  oxygen.*  In  fact,  the 
catalases  are  not  oxidizing  ferments  at  all.  They  are  not  of  themselves 
able  to  turn  tincture  of  guaiacum  blue,  nor  in  the  presence  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.  Thus  the  cells  evidently  possess  a  means  of  restricting  and 
regulating  the  activity  of  the  oxidation  processes  taking  place  within 
them. 

The  action  of  the  oxygenases  appeared  to  have  a  very  simple  explana- 
tion, when  it  was  found  that  their  ash  contained  substances  which  of 
themselves  could  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  Thus  Bertrand*  found  2.5 
per  cent,  of  manganese  in  the  ash  from  laccase.  Manganese  salts  are 
very  active  carriers  of  oxygen.  In  other  oxidases  iron  is  present.  Ber- 
trand  compared  0.1  gram  of  ferment  in  50  cubic  centimeters  of  quinol 
solution  in  its  action  first  with  manganese  alone  and  then  with  a  man- 
ganous  salt  plus  the  ferment. 

Manganous  salt  alone 0.3  c.c.  oxygen  absorbed 

Laccase,  from  Lucerne,  alone    .    .    .    .0.2  c.c.  oxygen  absorbed 
Laccase  plus  manganous  salt     .    .    .    .6.3  c.c.  oxygen  absorbed 

These  inorganic  constituents  have  been  assumed  to  combine  with  albu- 
min, and  form  a  dissociable  compound.  The  metal  constituent  serves  to 
carry  the  oxygen  and  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  described  for  the 
oxidation  of  sugar  in  alkaline  solution  by  means  of  copper  oxide.  The 
manganese  is,  according  to  this  view,  originally  present  in  the  divalent  or 
manganous  form,  which  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  tissues  with  the  forma- 
tion of  tetravalent  manganese  (corresponding  to  the  manganese  dioxide 
type),  and  the  other  atom  in  the  oxygen  molecule  is  carried  to  the  oxidizable 

»  Ann.  chim.  et  physiol.  (2)  11,  85  (1819). 

*  P.  Raudnitz:  Zentr.  Physiol.  12,  790  (1899);  Z.  Biol.  42,  91  (1901). 

"  George  Senter:  Z.  physikal.  Chem.  44,  257  (1903),  and  51,  673  (1895);  Proo.  ol  ths 
Roy.  Soc.  74.  201  0894). 

*  O.  Loew:  Z.  Biol.  43.  256  (1902). 

•  Philip  Shaffer:  Am.  J.  Physiol.  14,  299  (1905). 

•  Compt.  rend.  124.  1032,  1055  (1897). 
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substance.  Again,  the  manganese  dioxide  decomposes  with  loss  of  oxygen, 
and  in  this  way  the  splitting  off  of  oxygen  by  the  ferment  containing  the 
manganese  is  effected.  Such  views  are,  however,  very  improbable,  because, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Chodat  and  Bach,  the  oxidases  containing 
manganese  obtained  from  plants  are  inactive  in  the  absence  of  peroxidases. 
The  peroxidases  themselves  have  the  function  of  activating  the  oxidases, 
for  in  the  great  dilution  in  which  they  are  present  in  the  juices  and  cells, 
the  latter  do  not  readily  give  up  their  oxygen  from  the  peroxide  formation. 
The  action  of  the  peroxidases  may  be  compared  with  the  decomposition 
of  peroxides  by  means  of  ferrous  salts. 

With  the  help  of  these  hypothetical  representations  we  are  able  to  see 
how  the  cells  are  not  only  able  to  regulate  carefully  the  hydrolytic  decom- 
positions caused  by  ferments,  but  also  the  oxidations  as  well.  The  latter 
are  directly  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  the  peroxidases.  Now  the 
observations  upon  which  this  line  of  reasoning  is  advanced  have  been 
made  upon  plants,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  animal  cells  conduct 
their  oxidations  in  much  the  same  way.  All  this,  however,  is  purely 
hypothetical.  It  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  that  all 
experiments  conducted  in  the  study  of  the  action  of  oxidases  have  been 
with  substances  which  are  oxidized  without  much  difficulty.  The  com- 
})ustion  of  such  important  foodstuffs  as  albumin,  fat,  and  carbohydrate 
is  still  an  obscure  process.  We  do  not  know  definitely  in  what  manner  the 
oxidizing  destruction  takes  place.  It  is  clear  to  us,  from  this  discussion, 
that  the  metabolism  which  takes  place  within  the  cells  is  infinitely  com- 
plicated, and  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  oxygen  is  taken 
up  and  carbon  dioxide  eliminated,  nothing  whatever  was  determined  as  to 
the  real  root  of  the  matter.  We  are  now  beginning  to  understand  at  how 
many  places  the  mechanism  concerned  in  the  cell-decompositions  may  be 
ilLsturbed  and  how  diverse  these  disturbances  may  be. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  information  concerning  the  breaking  down 
and  combustion  of  the  separate  foodstuffs  in  the  animal  organism,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  preliminary  stage  of  practically  all  decompo- 
sitions is  a  hydrolysis.  First  of  all  the  foodstuffs  are  subjected  to  hydro- 
lytic cleavage.  According  to  all  our  present  knowledge,  amino  acids  are 
formed  from  albumin,  glucose  from  glycogen,  and  glycerol  and  fatty  acids 
from  the  fats.  We  must  assume  that  the  other  substances  which  play  a 
part  in  the  metabolism  of  the  organism  are  prepared  for  combustion  in  an 
entirely  analogous  manner.  We  know  that  the  nucleins  are  decomposed 
into  albumin  and  nucleic  acid,  and  that  these  are  again  broken  down  into 
their  simpler  components.  Purine  bodies  are  thus  formed,*  which  we 
believe  first  lose  their  nitrogen  group  and  are  then  prepared  for  oxidation. 
In  this  case  we  can  establish  very  accurately  the  moment  at  which  oxygen 

»  See  Lecture  XIII,  p.  292. 
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attacks  the  molecule.  Lecithin  is  also  decomposed  into  its  separate 
constituents.  In  short,  an  intermediate  metabolism  takes  place  in  the 
tissues,  which  is  caused  by  processes  perfectly  similar  to  those  taking  place 
in  the  alimentary  canal.  There  the  decomposition  serves  the  purpose  of 
converting  substances  which  are  naturally  foreign  to  the  organism,  but 
are  contained  in  the  food,  into  substances  which  the  tissues  can  assimilate 
and  incorporate.  Hydrolysis  is  in  all  cases  the  preliminary  stage  to  com- 
bustion. The  fact  that  oxygen  itself  in  any  form  is  not  capable  of  acting 
directly  upon  the  cell-nutriment,  i.e.,  that  it  cannot  directly  ignite  this 
fuel,  makes  it  possible  for  the  cells  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  energy  within 
quite  wide  limits  without  regard  to  external  conditions.  The  cells  are 
able  at  all  times  to  utilize  certain  cleavage-products  for  building  up  new 
cell-material  while  they  make  use  of  other  less  valuable  substances  merely 
as  fuel.  They  can  adjust  their  own  economy  according  to  their  indi- 
vidual requirements.  The  breaking  down  of  the  nutriment  can  take 
place  from  time  to  time  along  different  lines,  as  we  explained  in  the  case 
of  sugar.  Only  at  a  certain  given  moment  does  oxidation  ensue.  Again^ 
it  is  remarkable  that,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  we  meet  with  specific 
actions.  Not  every  oxidase  is  capable  of  oxidizing  tyrosine.  Here  cer- 
tain doubts  arise  as  to  whether  the  oxidation  takes  place  exactly  as  we 
have  represented,  or  whether,  for  example,  the  oxygen  given  up  by  the 
activated  oxygenase  actually  of  its  own  accord  attacks  the  difficultly 
oxidizable  substances  without  further  assistance  and  consumes  it.  We 
meet  with  objections  to  such  an  assumption,  especially  as  there  are  many 
classes  of  compounds  known  of  which  only  one  optical  isomer  is  oxidized, 
while  the  other  is  not.  We  have  already  indicated  the  behavior  of  the 
amino  acids.  If  a  rabbit  is  fed  with  leucine  it  is  chiefly  the  /-leucine  which 
is  oxidized,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  d-leucine  which  does  not  occur  in 
albumin  is  eliminated  as  such.*  A  great  many  similar  examples  are 
known.  We  need  merely  refer  to  the  observations  made  with  carbo- 
hydrates. C.  Neuberg  and  J.  Wohlgemuth '  injected  rf-,  /-,  and  rf/- 
arabinose  into  rabbits,  and  found  that  7.1  per  cent  of  the  /-arabinose,  36 
per  cent  of  the  d-arabinose,  and  of  the  dZ-arabinose  31  per  cent  of  dl- 
arabinose  plus  9.6  per  cent  of  rf-arabinose  were  eliminated  unchanged. 
The  remander  of  the  material  was  oxidized.  On  the  other  hand,  A.  Brion  * 
found  that  of  levo-  and  mesotartaric  acid  93.6  to  97.3  per  cent  were  oxi- 
dized, of  raeemic  acid  only  58.1  to  75.3  per  cent,  and  of  dextrotartaric 
acid  70.7  to  74.4  per  cent.     We  will  discu.ss  these  facta  later.     Here  they 

»  J.  Wohlgemuth:  Ber,  38,  2064  (1905).  Schittenhelm  and  Katzenstein:  Z.  ezpcr. 
Path.  Tlier.  2,  500  (1906).  Abderhalden  and  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  47,  346 
(1906). 

>  Ber.,  34,  1745  (1901),  and  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  36,  41  (1902);  37,  630  (1903). 

«  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26.  283  (1898). 
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are  merely  cited  to  show  that  the  oxidation  processes  taking  place  in  the 
animal  organism  are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  direct  in  nature,  i.e., 
the  cleavage-products  as  such  (the  amino  acids,  dextrose  and  the  fatty 
acids),  are  of  themselves  not  susceptible  to  oxidation  in  the  tissues  under 
the  prevailing  conditions,  unless  it  be  assumed  that,  for  example,  d-leucine 
does  not  enter  into  the  metabolism  of  the  cells  and  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  carriers  of  oxygen.  There  is,  however,  no  support  to  such 
an  assumption.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  muscular  cells  of  the 
diabetic  are  constantly  being  offered  d-glucose.  The  cells  consume  albu- 
min and  fat,  or  rather  their  decomposition  products,  just  as  well  as  ever. 
Glucose  alone  they  allow  to  pass  on  unchanged.  The  key  is  lost  which 
can  unlock  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  glucose  molecule.  Now  of  course 
an  assumption  that  the  oxydase  which  is  capable  of  offering  oxygen  to  the 
dextrose  is  absent,  helps  us  here.  The  fact  that  the  diabetic  can  complete 
the  oxidation  without  difficulty,  if  the  glucose  is  previously  converted 
into  a  more  readily  oxidizable  form,  does  not  necessarily  prove,  however, 
that  the  glucose  molecule  must  be  opened  up  in  some  way  before  oxida- 
tion. It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  glucuronic  acid  and  saccharic  acid 
offered  to  the  diabetic  may  be  consumed  at  an  entirely  different  place  in 
the  organism,  and  not  utilized  at  all  for  the  work  of  the  muscular  cells.  * 
At  the  same  time  the  empirical  knowledge  that  we  possess,  indicates  that 
the  foodstuffs  as  such  are  not  at  once  suitable  for  oxidation.  Something 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  complex  molecule  before  the  oxygen  in  the  cells 
tissues  can  act  upon  it.  The  investigations  of  Schittenhelm  point  in  this 
direction.  Guanine,  a  cleavage-product  of  the  nucleic  acids,  is  first  of  all 
changed  into  xanthine: 


HN— CO  HN— CO  HN— C 

NH2.C    C— NH  00    C— NH  OC    C— NH 


^CH- 


^CH- 


00 


// 

N— C— N  HN— C— N  HN--C— NH 

Guanine  Xanthine  Uric  acid 

This  transformation  takes  place  with  loss  of  ammonia;  a  hydrolytic 
ferment  is  active.  Now  for  the  first  time  the  molecule  is  ready  for  oxida- 
tion, and  uric  acid  is  formed  from  it.  The  latter  is  then  acted  upon  with 
the  aid  of  another  ferment  in  a  manner  unknown  to  us.  We  thus  see  that 
a  whole  chain  of  different  processes  is  necessary  in  order  to  completely 
consume  a  relatively  simple  substance,  a  purine  base. 

We  must  regard  the  breaking  down  of  the  amino  acids  as  taking  place 

>  See  Lecture  XIH,  p.  292. 
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in  a  quite  similar  manner.  Here,  evidently,  first  of  all  the  NH2  group  is 
removed  by  the  action  of  a  hydrolytic  ferment,  and  then  combustion  takes 
place. 

The  fact  that  we  are  now  getting  closer  to  the  realization  of  the  actual 
conditions  is  shown  by  the  recent  investigations  of  Embden,  Salomon,  and 
Schmidt.^  They  conducted  through  the  liver  of  a  dog,  right  after  killing 
it,  blood  to  which  the  different  amino  acids  had  been  added,  and  found, 
for  example,  that  leucine  caused  a  considerable  increase  of  acetone  in  the 
circulation.  Shortly  previous  it  was  established  by  Embden  and  Kal- 
berlah  '  that  the  liver  normally  produced  acetone.  Now  all  of  the  amino 
acids  do  not  yield  acetone.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  not  formed  from 
aminovaleric  acid,  although  a  glance  at  the  formulas  of  these  two  acids 
shows  they  are  closely  related  compounds: 

CH3      CHg  CH3    CHg 

\  /  \/ 

(r)    CH  {p)  CH 

(/?)  CH2  (a)  CH  .  NHa 


(a)  CH.NHa  COOH 


:ooH 

Leucine  Aminoisovaleric  acid 

Perhaps  the  different  behavior  of  these  two  amino  acids  gives  us  an 
indication  as  to  the  manner  in  which  at  least  a  part  of  the  decomposition 
products  of  albumin  b  acted  upon  in  the  tissues.  Embden  recalled  the 
observation  of  Knoop '  that  aromatic  fatty  acids  were  decomposed  in  the 
animal  body  first,  so  that  there  was  a  cleavage  in  the  side-chain  l^etween 
the  a  and  /?  carbon  atoms.  Thus  phenylbutyric  acid  was  first  changed 
into  phenylacetic  acid.  The  latter  then  appeared  as  phenaceturic  acid  in 
the  urine.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  breaking  down  of  the  aliphatic 
fatty  acids  takes  place  in  the  same  way.  Thus  in  the  above  instance  we 
can  imagine  that  the  leucine  and  aminovaleric  acid  were  first  of  all  robbed 
of  the  amino  group.  From  the  former  bobutylacetic  acid  is  formed,  and 
from  the  latter  isovaleric  acid.  Then,  by  loss  of  carboxyl  and  oxidation, 
isovaleric  acid  is  formed  from  the  isobutylacetic  acid,  and  isobutyric 
acid  from  the  isovaleric  acid.  Next  cleavage  takes  place  l>etween  the  a 
and  P  carbon  atoms.     Now  if  these  ideas  are  correct,  we  must  expect  that 


»  Hofmeister's  Beitrftj^e,  8,  Heft  3/4  (1906). 
»  Ibid. 

'  Der  Abbau  aromatiacher  FettaAuren  im  TierkOrper.     Habil.-Schrift,  Freiburig  i.  B. 
1904. 
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isobutyl  acetic  acid  itself  is  not  broken  down  into  acetone,  while  this  will 
be  the  case  with  isovaleric  acid,  as  the  following  formulas  show: 


CH3        CH3 


(^ 


C 

CH, 


C 


I 
(a)  CH2 

COOH 
Isobutylacetic  acid 


CHs    CHs 

ip)  CH 

(a)  CH2 

COOH 
Isovaleric  acid 


CHa     CHs 
\     / 
CO 


Acetone 


Direct  experiment  confirms  this  explanation.  The  decomposition  of 
leucine,  therefore,  may  be  represented  as  taking  place  in  the  following 
stages : 


CH3       CH3 
CH 


CH2: 


(NH2) 


COOH 
Leucine 


CH3    CHg 
CH 
CH2 
COOH 

Isovaleric  acid 


CH3    CH3 
-♦         CO 


Acetone 


In  place  of  the  isovaleric  acid,  naturally  the  corresponding  aldehyde  or 
alcohol  may  appear: 


CH3     CH3 
CH 


i 


H2 


CHO 
Isovaleric  aldehyde 


CH3    CH3 

CH 

I 
CH2 

I 
CH2OH 

Isoamylalcohol 


We  have  intentionally  gone  into  this  hypothesis  at  length  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  complexity  of  such  a  process  in  contrast  to  the  simple  idea 
of  combustion  in  the  tissues  that  is  generally  assumed.  Many  observa- 
tions speak  for  the  above  conception  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  amino 
acids.  We  have  discussed  this  with  tyrosine  and  phenylalanine.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  admit  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  understand  why 
the  animal  organism  can  split  off  a  carboxyl  group  from  leucine,  but  not 
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from  isobutylacetic  acid.  There  seems  to  be  an  intimate  relation  to  the 
urea  formation.  The  NH2  and  CO  groups  leave  the  molecule  of  the  amino 
acid  at  one  time.  With  the  proof  of  the  acetone  formation  from  products 
obtained  from  albumin,  we  obtain  for  the  first  time  a  clear  idea  concerning 
the  utilization  of  the  carbon  chains  free  from  nitrogen  from  certain  amino 
acids.  We  learn  in  this  way  to  consider  the  formation  of  acetone  as  a 
normal  process,  it  being  an  intermediate  product  in  the  decomposition  of 
leucine.  One  source  of  acetone  is  thus  established.  Perhaps  from  this 
stage  in  the  breaking  down  of  the  amino  acids  we  can  trace  their  relation 
to  the  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  the  preliminary  preparation  of  the  glucose 
molecule  for  oxidation  is  effected.  In  the  case  of  the  fatty  acids,  however, 
we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  oxidation  is  preceded  as  alx)ve  described 
by  a  cleavage  between  the  a  and  /?  carbon  atoms.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  eventual  oxidation  always  takes  place  with  products  having  but  few 
carbon  atoms  in  the  chain.  With  these  presumptions,  we  can  at  least 
draw  a  picture  of  the  oxidation  processes  in  the  animal  organism,  which 
will  at  least  not  contradict  any  known  facts.  The  cells  prepare  substances 
for  oxidation  as  they  require  energy.  They  cannot  effect  the  oxidation  of 
d-leucine,  for  example,  because  no  ferment  is  present  which  is  capable 
of  breaking  the  molecule  down  sufficiently  to  make  the  oxygen  accessible 
to  it.  The  cells  do  their  work  in  stages.  At  any  moment  the  decom- 
position may  be  stopped,  and  the  products  already  formed,  used  for  new 
syntheses.  They  do  not  decompose  suddenly.  We  cannot  by  any  means 
compare  the  oxidation  in  the  animal  organism  with  a  conflagration. 
Everything  is  regulated  to  the  most  minute  detail.  Cleavage  and  oxida- 
tion take  place  alternately,  so  that  the  cell  can  utilize  the  energy  it  obtains 
from  step  to  step,  and  only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  regulate  so  care- 
fully the  heat  supply. 

The  difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  attempting  to  explain  animal, 
as  well  as  vegetable,  oxidations,  have  led  to  various  hypotheses  which  depend 
upon  the  fact  that  the  difficultly  oxidizable  substances  are  made  capable 
of  taking  up  oxygen  directly  only  by  means  of  some  function  exerted  by 
the  protoplasm.  These  attempts  at  explanation,  however,  do  not  rest 
upon  any  experimental  basis.  They  are  far  in  advance  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it 
is  so  difficult  to  submit  them  to  experimental  proof.  O.  Loew  *  traces 
the  oxidation  to  the  unstable  condition  of  the  albuminoid  in  protoplasm. 
It  transfers  the  lively  movement  of  the  atoms  in  the  active  albumin  mole- 
cule to  the  oxygen  and  the  oxidizable  substance.  In  this  way  there  is  a 
loosening  up  of  the  molecule,  so  that  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  offered  a  point 


*  Bcr.,  36,  2487  (1902). —  cf.  E.  Wolff:   Die  chemiBche  Energie  der  lebenden  Zelleiu 
Munich,  1899. 
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of  attack.  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  this  or  a  number  of 
similar  hypotheses.  It  may  be  merely  said  concerning  them  that  they 
are  not  very  helpful,  because  we  know  practically  nothing  concerning  the 
chemistry  of  the  protoplasm. 

Oxygen  has,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  the  function  of  enabling  the 
organism  to  make  use  of  the  energy  stored  up  in  the  decomposition  products 
of  the  food,  but  it  also  serves  frequently  to  prevent  the  cells  from  suffering 
injury.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  assume  that  oxygen,  after  it  once  enters 
into  reaction,  immediately  burns  up  the  substance  completely.  We  are 
certain  that  in  many  cases  only  a  partial  oxidation  takes  place;  i.e.,  the 
oxidation  takes  place  in  stages.  This  fact  also  precludes  any  simple 
explanation  of  animal  or  vegetable  oxidations.  The  cell  must  in  each 
individual  case  determine  the  degree  of  oxidation.  With  activating  of 
the  oxygen,  or  by  the  carrying  of  oxygen  by  means  of  a  peroxide  formation, 
the  course  of  oxidation  in  the  animal  tissues  is  by  no  means  explained. 
Exactly  as  the  chemist  may  choose  special  oxidizing  agents,  and,  by  estab- 
lishing the  conditions,  he  may  regulate  the  degree  of  oxidation,  so  in  the 
same  way  the  cell  is  capable  of  regulating  the  oxidation  according  to  its 
requirements.  Particularly  instructive  examples  are  shown  by  the 
behavior  of  certain  foreign  substances,  injurious  to  the  cells,  from  whose 
action  the  organism  protects  itself,  as  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways.  Rudolph  Cohn  *  has  shown  that  methylquinolin 
is  for  the  most  part  entirely  oxidized,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of 
o-nitrobenzaldehyde.'  With  santonin,'  C15H18O3,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
oxidation  is  not  carried  so  far  but  it  is  changed  into  oxysantonin,  C15H18O4. 
The  animal  organism  prepares  a  large  number  of  such  substances  by 
coupling  them  with  certain  substances  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  glycocoU, 
glucuronic  acid,  and  urea.  The  first  two  of  these  substances  just  named 
come  from  albumin,  while  glucuronic  acid  results  from  carbohydrates. 
Sulphuric  acid  combines  with  a  great  many  substances  of  a  phenolic 
nature;  thus,  ordinary  phenol  when  introduced  into  the  body  leaves  it  in 
the  form  of  potassium  phenyl  sulphate:* 

CeHsOH  +  HO  .  SO3K  =  CeHj  .  O  .  SO3K  +  H2O. 

In  this  case,  which  was  first  noticed  and  is  the  simplest  of  all,  the 
coupling  takes  place  directly.  Sometimes,  however,  the  phenol  ia  first 
oxidized.  In  this  way  quinol  is  formed,  which  then  unites  with  the 
sulphuric  acid:* 

HO  .  CeHj  +  O  -  HO  .  C6H4  .  OH 

HO  .  C6H4  .  OH  +  HO  .  SO3K  -  HO  .  C6H4  .  O  .SOaK  +  H2O 

«  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  20,  210  (1895). 

'  Ibid.  17,  274  (1893). 

'  M.  JafF6:  iWrf.  22,  538  (1896-97). 

*  Baumann  and  Herter:  iWrf.  1,  244  (1877-78). 

*  Baumann  and  Preuase:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  8,  156  (1879). 
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Here,  the  object  of  the  oxidation  is  not  so  apparent,  because  the  combina- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  takes  place  just  as  easily  before  as  after.  In  other 
cases  it  ia  necessary  for  the  poisonous  substance  to  be  oxidized  first,  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  to  take 
place.  Thus  we  know  that  benzene  is  first  changed  into  phenol,^  indole 
to  indoxyl,  and  skatole  to  skatoxyl.'  Acetanilide  appears  in  the  urine  as 
p-aminophenol,  as  p-acetylaminophenol,  and  as  the  anhydride  of  hydroxy* 
phenylcarbamic  acid  partly  united  with  sulphuric  acid  and  in  part  with 
glucuronic  acid."  In  the  group  of  glycocoU  conjugates  we  have  xylene 
converted  to  toluio  acid:^ 

CHa  .  C6H4  .  CHa  +  30-  CH3  .  C6H4  .  COOH  +  H2O. 

Mesitylene  is  changed  into  mesitylenic  acid,'  and  cymene  to  cumic  acid.* 
For  conjugation  with  glucuronic  acid,  similarly,  the  cells  act  upon  poi- 
sonous substances  in  various  wa3rs.     Thus,  for  example,  o-nitrotoluene 
is  changed  to  nitrobenzyl  alcohol,  which  then  unites  with  glucuronic  acid:  ^ 

NO2  .  C6H4  .  CHa  +  O  =  NO2  .  C6H4  .  CH2OH 
NO2  .  C6H4  .  CH2OH  +  CeHioOy  =  NO2  .  C6H4  .  CH2O  .  CeHgOe  +  H2O  • 

We  have  distinguished  in  the  case  of  all  the  organic  foodstuffs  two 
different  functions  which  they  have  in  the  cells  of  the  animal  organism. 
On  the  one  hand  they  may  serve  as  sources  of  energy,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  serve  as  material  for  the  construction  of  new  tissue.  Like- 
wise it  is  possible  for  the  inorganic  salts  to  develop  energy  by  physical 
methods;  but  their  chief  use,  however,  is  in  the  formation  of  new  material^ 
whether  it  be  due  to  an  intimate  union  with  organic  material,  or  whether 
the  unchanged  inorganic  salt  is  in  an  indispensable  constituent  of  the  cells 
and  that  their  activity  only  results  from  its  presence.  Of  oxygen  we 
have  spoken  of  but  one  function,  that  of  making  energy  available.  The 
question  naturally  arises  whether  oxygen  itself  is  not  used  as  building 
material  in  the  construction  of  new  cells?  There  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
certain  observations  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  entrance -of  oxygen 
into  the  contents  of  the  cell,  the  protoplasm,  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
excitability  of  the  cell.  KUhne  recognized  the  fact  that  the  protoplasm 
of  AniabcF,  Myxomj/cetes,  and  the  filament  hairs  of  TradescantiGf  lost  its 

»  Schultzen,  Naunyn,  and  Munk:  Du  Bois'  Arch.  1876,  340,  and  I.  Munk:  Pfliiger't 
Areh.  12,  142  and  148  (187G). 

'  Baumann  and  Bricger:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  3,  254  (1879). 

»  JafT6  and  Hilbert:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  12,  295  (1888).     MOmer;  ibid.  13,  12  (1889). 

*  Schultzen  and  Naunyn:  Du  Bois'  Arch.  1876,  353. 

*  Nencki:  Arch,  expcr.  Path.  Pharm.  1,  420  (1873). 
'  Nencki  and  Zieglcr:  Ber.  6,  749  (1872). 

'  JafT6:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  2,  47  (1878-79). 

■  Of.  Fromm:  Die  chemiachen  Scbutzmittcl  dee  Ticrktirpera  bei  Vergiftungen.  Sir 
burg,  1903. 
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motion  and  excitability  when  in  hydrogen,  but  became  active  when  placed 
in  oxygen  again.^  Max  Verwom '  confirmed  these  observations  on  Rhizo- 
poda  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  difficult  to  perform  such  experiments  upon 
the  cells  of  more  highly  organized  forms,  because  they  contain  combined 
oxygen,  which  enables  the  muscles,  for  example,  to  work  for  some  time 
with  production  of  carbon  dioxide  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen.* 
If,  however,  a  muscle  is  allowed  to  act  until  exhausted,  it  is  found  that  it 
becomes  active  again,  only  when  provided  with  a  new  supply  of  oxygen. 
Such  relations  have  been  established  for  the  muscles  of  the  heart.  Finally, 
as  is  well  known,  E.  PflUger  *  has  shown  that  frogs  which  were  kept  at  low 
temperatures  in  pure  nitrogen  gradually  lost  their  excitability,  but  regained 
it  again,  even  atter  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  this  atmosphere,  on 
being  placed  in  the  air  once  more.  We  have  to  thank  Max  Verwom  •  for 
a  very  interesting  experiment  in  this  direction.  He  replaced  all  the  blood 
in  a  frog  with  a  physiological  salt  solution,  containing  0.6  to  0.8  per  cent. 
The  salt  solution  was  free  from  oxygen.  If  now  by  injection  of  strychnine 
the  ganglion  cells  of  the  spinal  medulla  were  excited,  as  much  as  possible, 
then  the  neurons  worked  (under  the  constant  streaming  of  salt  solution) 
until  finally  all  the  oxygen  stores  had  been  exhausted.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  reflex  excitability  is  lost.  After  this  the  strongest  irritation 
produces  no  reflex  action.  If  now  a  salt  solution  containing  dissolved 
oxygen  is  caused  to  circulate  through  the  blood-vessels,  the  frog  revives 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  again  shows  the  increased  excitability  caused  by 
the  strychnine.  Every  time  the  circulation  of  the  salt  solution  containing 
the  dissolved  oxygen  is  stopped,  the  ganglion  cells  at  once  become  unex- 
citable.  The  experiment  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  with  the 
same  frog.  Since  in  this  experiment  the  ganglion  cells  are  not  provided 
with  fresh  nutriment,  it  ia  not  possible  to  explain  the  action  of  oxygen  by 
the  simple  assumption  that  its  absence  prevents  the  complete  combustion 
of  the  decomposition  products,  while  at  the  moment  oxygen  enters  the 
energy  becomes  available  to  the  cells.  To  be  sure,  we  are  quite  ignorant 
concerning  the  work  of  the  ganglion  cells.  We  do  not  know  what  their 
expenditure  of  energy  is.  It  may  be  very  small.  If  we  remember  that 
the  oxygen  of  itself  is  not  able  to  attack  the  decomposition  products  from 
the  food,  but  requires  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  cell  before  the  oxygen 
can  find  a  point  of  attack,  then  it  is  not  perfectly  clear  why  the  oxygen 

»  Untereuchungen  uber  das  Protoplasma  und  die  Kontraktilitftt,  Leipsic,  1864.  Z. 
Biol:  36.  425  (1898). 

'  Die  Bewegung  der  lebenden  Substan*.  Jena,  1892.  Cf .  also  Die  Biogenhypothese. 
Jena,  190.3. 

*  Kronecker:  Ueber  die  Ermiidung  und  Erholung  der  quergestreiften  Muskeln 
(1871).     Joteyko:  La  fatigue  et  la  respiration  ^I^mentaire  du  muscle.     Paris,  1896. 

«  Pfliiger's  Arch.  10.  251  (1875). 

*  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1900.  Suppl.  152. 
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should  nevertheless  revive  the  excitability  as  shown  by  the  oxidation  and 
development  of  energy.  It  is  not  necessary  in  every  case  that  all  of  the 
hydrolytic  products  should  be  consumed.  The  cell  is  able  to  be  very  eco- 
nomical with  its  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that 
oxygen  under  these  conditions  may  play  an  unusual  part  in  the  mechanism 
of  the  cell  work.  We  cannot  work  out  such  problems  successfully  until  we 
have  a  more  accurate  insight  into  the  oxidations  of  the  cells  and  tissues, 
and  as  long  as  our  physical  and  chemical  conceptions  of  the  proto- 
plasm are  still  vague.  We  meet  here  with  a  great  many  riddles,  which 
for  the  present  are  unanswerable  —  for  the  present,  we  say,  because 
we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  before  long  the  rapid  progress  of  biological 
chemistry  will  bring  clearness  to  our  conception  of  these  complicated 
processes.  An  advance  in  the  science  is  only  possible,  however,  when  it 
is  clearly  and  sharply  recognized  where  the  facts  end  and  the  hypotheses 
begin.  We  can  only  build  upon  the  former,  and  the  latter  serve  merely 
as  a  framework  which  is  of  value  only  when  it  is  possible  to  replace  the 
fantasies  of  the  brain  little  by  little  with  facts  verified  by  experimentation. 


LECTURE  XX. 

FERMENTS.* 

Ws  have  repeatedly  encountered  the  conception  ferment  in  onr  discussion 
of  the  transformations  of  our  organic  foodstuffs  in  the  alimentary  tract  and 
in  the  tissues.  We  have  seen  that  the  proteins  are  subjected  to  the  action 
of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach,  and  to  trypsin  in  the  intestinsy 
and  that  the  ferment  diastase  decomposes  almost  completely  the  compli- 
cated carbohydrates  in  the  mouth,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  the 
intestine,  while  the  ferment  lipase  hydrolyzes  the  fats  in  the  stomach  and 
in  the  intestine.  The  ferments  also  participate  largely  in  tissue-metabolism. 
We  meet  them  wherever  life  processes  occur.  They  are  distributed  as 
widely  in  the  vegetable  world  as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Fermentation 
phenomena  are  so  striking  that  they  were  recognized  in  very  early  times, 
aleoholic  fermentation  first  attracting  attention.  Spallanzani,'  m  1785, 
dM>wed  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  protein,  while  Kirchhoff,* 
a  few  years  later,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  fresh  gluten  will  saccharify 
starch.  Liebig  and  Wdhler  ^  discovered  emulsin,  which  splits  amygdalin, 
and  Bussy  identified  myrosin.  If  to  these  we  add  the  discover}'  of  the 
oxidases  by  Schdnbein,  and  the  preparation  by  Berthelot  of  yeast  invertin, 
the  action  of  which  upon  cane-sugar  was  known  even  to  Mitscherlich,  we 
shall  include  practically  all  of  the  most  important  fermentation  phenomena 
known  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
few  decades  that  we  have  really  made  any  great  progress  in  our  knowledge 
eoDceming  the  various  kinds  of  ferments. 

Before  discussing  the  nature  of  the  ferments  and  their  action,  we  must 
stat«  in  advance  that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  characterizing  the 
ferments  as  chemical  individuals.     We  know  practically  nothing  concem- 


>  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  we  shall  employ  the  term  "ferment"  in  its  original  sense, 
—  something  which  causes  fermentation.  It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  between 
«ryamj«i  ferments  and  unorganized  ferments,  or  enzymes;  but  it  will  be  shown  in  the 
following  pages  that  such  a  distinction  was  based  upon  a  misapprehension.  For  a  mors 
cooiplete  orientation  concerning  ferments  and  fermentations,  consult  J.  Reynolds 
Gmcn:  The  Ensymes;  and  Carl  Oppenheimer:  Die  Fermente  und  ihre  Wirkungen, 
Lspsig.  1903. 

•  Laas.  Spailanaani:  Vereuche  iiber  d.  Veniauungsgeschftft.     Leipaig  (1785). 

•  Sefaweiger's  Journal,  14,  389  (1815).    Dubrunfaut:  Soc  Agrieult.  Paris  (1823.) 

•  Pb0eDdorfrs  Ann.  41,  345  (1837). 
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ing  their  constitution;  in  fact,  we  do  not  even  know  to  what  class  of  conH 
pounds  they  belong,  or  whether  they  form  a  class  of  their  own.  /  It  fias 
alwa3rs  been  customary  to  classify  the  ferments  with  the  proteins.  There 
were  various  reasons  for  this  assumption.  Until  recently,  the  composition 
and  structure  of  the  proteins  were  as  little  understood  as  that  of  the  fer- 
ments themselves,  while  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  had  been  thoroughly 
investigated.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  compositions  of  the  latter 
compounds  makes  it  seem  improbable  that  the  ferments  belong  to  either 
of  these  two  classes.  The  proteins,  on  the  other  hand,  with  their  compli- 
cated structure  and  their  various  elementary  components,  are  far  more 
likely  to  include  the  ferments,  endowed  as  they  are  with  such  numerous 
and  finely  diflferentiated  functions.  We  are,  however,  at  present  unable 
with  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  proteins  to  draw  any  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  structure  of  the  ferments.  It  is  often  stated,  in  order  to  show  their 
albuminous  nature,  that  the  pure  ferments  give  the  reactions  of  the  proteins. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  isolating  any  ferment  in  a 
pure  state.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  absolutely  no  criterion  of  purity. 
Pekelharing  *  and  M.  Nencki  and  N.  Sieber '  have  recently  attempted  to 
purify  the  pepsin  of  the  stomach,  the  former  claiming  to  have  accomplished 
the  feat.  Until  we  have  some  clear  conception  of  the  composition  of  the 
ferments,  it  is  of  little  avail  to  discuss  their  nature.  We  are  not  even  jus- 
tified in  assuming  that  the  ferments  belong  to  a  single  class  of  compounds. 
It  is  possible  that  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  also  take  part  in  their  com- 
position. For  the  present  we  are  unable  to  state  that  the  identification 
of  this  or  that  compound  actually  indicates  that  it  belongs  to  the  ferment. 
Such  substance  may  simply  be  dragged  down  mechanically  in  the  process 
of  isolating  the  ferment.  All  of  our  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the 
ferments  are  such  that  this  assumption  is  justified. 

The  ferments  are  unquestionably  closely  related  to  the  life-processes  of 
the  cells.  They  are  to  be  directly  looked  upon  as  their  secretion  products. 
The  ferments,  until  recently,  were  sharply  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
organized  ferments,  or  simply  ferments,  and  the  unorganized  ferments,  or 
enzymes.  Those  which  were  only  active  in  the  presence  of  the  living  cell 
were  included  with  the  former,  while  those  which  acted  independently 
of  the  cells,  such  as  diastase,  pepsin,  trypsin,  etc.,  were  placed  in  the 
latter  class.  The  designation  organized  or  unorganized,  was  to  give  the 
impression  that,  in  the  first  case,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  performing  the  function  of  the  ferment,  while  the  unorgan- 
ized ferments  were  capable  of  accomplishing  their  work  without  any 
further  a.ssistance.     It  is  true,  however,  that  we  are  not  at  all  acquainted 

»  Z.  physiol.  rhem.  22.  233  (1896/97);  36.  8  (1902). 
>  Ibid.  32.  291  (1901). 
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with  the  ferments  as  such.  We  only  recognize  their  presence  by  their 
activity,  which  alone  distinguishes  them.  This,  in  principle,  is  the  same 
for  the  organized  as  the  unorganized  ferments.  The  cell  produces  fer- 
ments, which  it  requires  for  its  own  economy,  and  others,  which  it 
sends  out,  to  produce  results  that  will  directly  or  indirectly  benefit 
it.  The  assumption  that  the  ferments  which  were  active  when  away 
from  the  cells  had  other  powers  than  those  remaining  in  the  cell  was 
entirely  arbitrary.  Especially,  as  it  had  never  been  found  possible  to 
isolate  such  a  ferment,  i.e.,  an  organized  one,  from  the  cell,  and  bring 
it  into  activity  in  its  isolated  form,  there  was  no  logical  ground  for 
sharply  differentiating  between  organized  and  unorganized  ferments.  We 
know  that  all  ferments  are  more  or  less  subject  to  external  influences. 
Definite  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  to  develop  their  action.  Thus,  for 
most  ferments  the  optimum  temperature  lies  between  35**  and  45**  C.  The 
reaction  of  the  medium  in  which  the  development  occurs  is  also  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Pepsin,  for  instance,  requires  a  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  while  trypsin  acts  in  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  medium.  When 
we  find,  furthermore,  that  the  formation  of  ferments  by  the  cells  and  their 
activation  has  recently  been  recognized  as  a  complicated  process  dependent 
upon  certain  influences,  we  can  readily  understand  why  a  definite  ferment 
ceases  to  act  when  it  has  been  torn  away  from  its  original  sphere  of  activity. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  ferments  the  individual  cell  contains.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  ferments  are  first  produced  in  an  inactive  form,  as  zymo- 
gens, and  only  activated  by  the  cells  when  they  are  needed.  It  is  abo 
possible  that  the  individual  ferments  are  very  closely  related  in  their  work, 
i.e.,  they  act  together,  and  assist  one  another.  We  also  know  that  many 
ferments  have  their  action  restricted  by  the  decomposition  products  which 
they  themselves  produce.  Such  an  accumulation  of  cleavage-products 
would  hardly  occur  in  the  cell  itself,  for  they  are  quickly  acted  upon  by 
other  ferments.  If,  however,  such  a  cell-ferment  were  forced  to  develop 
its  activity  outside  of  the  cell,  we  can  easily  see  how  it  might  soon  cease 
to  be  efficient. 

The  discovery  by  E.  Buchner,*  that  it  is  possible  to  isolate  and  separate 
from  the  cell  structure,  the  ferment  from  yeast  which  converts  sugar  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  proved  for  the  first  time  that  the  similar  effects 
of  ferment  and  cell  activities  are  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  same 
agents  are  at  work  in  each  case.  This  discovery,  which  does  away  with 
our  previous  distinction  of  ferment  and  enzyme,  was  carried  out  in  the 
following  manner:  Buchner '  ground  a  kilogram  of  yeast  with  a  kilogram  of 
quartz-sand  and  2.3  kilograms  of  infusorial  earth.     His  purpose  was  to 

*  E.  Buchner,  H.  Buchner  and  M.  Hahn:  Die  Zymaaeg&rung.  MQnchen  Sc  Berlin 
(1903). 

»  Albert  and  Buchner:  Ber.  33,  266,  971  (1900) 
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destroy  the  cell  walls  and  permit  the  release  of  the  cell  protoplasm.  The 
whole  mass  was  then  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  from  400  to  500  atmospheres. 
The  expressed  liquor  had  a  slightly  acid  reaction,  it  was  weakly  opalescent, 
and  contained  albuminous  material.  It  contained  the  active  principle 
which  converts  sugar  into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol.  Buchner  calls  it 
zymase.  It  is  very  unstable,  the  filtered  juice  losing  its  activity  after  a 
few  day^.  The  zymase  is  destroyed  at  40-50  degrees.  It  can  be  dried, 
and  in  this  form  keeps  much  better.  It  can  also  be  precipitated  from  it^ 
solution  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  or  ether,*  by  which  we  obtain  a  white 
powder,  only  partially  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  glycerol.'  The  glycerol 
extract  is  very  active.  Zymase  has  recently  been  obtained  directly  from 
the  yeast  cell,  by  first  killing  the  cell  by  contact  with  ether-alcohol  or  ether- 
acetone.  The  zymase  remains  active  after  this  treatment.  Such  prepa- 
rations, which  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  are  called  preserved 
yeasts. 

A  vigorous  objection  was  quickly  raised  against  classifying  zymase  with 
the  unorganized  ferments.  Special  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  zymase  in  the  expressed  liquor  was  active  only  for  a  short  time.  This 
was  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  zymase  must  be  looked  upon  as 
a  part  of  the  protoplasm,  which,  on  being  separated  from  the  remainder 
of  the  cell  contents,  possessed  only  a  short  period  of  activity.  Quite  aside 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  now  possible  to  prepare  zymase  with  better  keep- 
ing qualities,  this  objection  is  met  by  what  has  been  said  above  con- 
cerning the  cell  ferments  and  their  dependence  upon  their  environment 
and  other  ferments,  etc.  The  expressed  liquor  contains  not  only  zymase, 
but  also  other  ferments,  of  which  one,  the  so-called  endotryptascy  quickly 
destroys  zymase.  Zymase  is,  in  fact,  very  susceptible  towards  proteolytic 
ferments.  It  is  also  perfectly  clear,  that  those  ferments  contained  within 
the  cells  would  naturally  be  much  more  susceptible  to  unusual  conditions 
than  those  other  ferments  which  are  given  off  by  the  cells,  and  are  undoubt- 
edly better  equipped  for  battle  with  the  outer  world. 

That,  moreover,  fermentation  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  living 
cells,  was  already  indicated  by  an  observation  of  Fiechter,'  who  showeil 
that  hydrocyanic  acid  completely  arrests  the  vital  processes  of  yeiust,  but 
does  not  at  once  stop  the  fermentation. 

The  tracing  of  the  conversion  of  glucose  to  alcohol  to  a  fermentation 
process  Ls  not  the  only  case  where  a  so-called  *'  life-process  '*  has  l>eon 
proved  to  take  place  independently  of  the  living  organism.  Zymase,  like 
all  other  ferments,  must  be  regarded  as  a  product  resulting  from  the  life- 
processes  of  the  cells.     The  enigma  of  their  formation  and  existence  still 

»  R.  Albert:  Ibid.  33,  2775  (1900). 

*  R.  Albert:  Ibid.  36.  2375  (1902). 

*  Wirkung  der  Blaus&ure.     Diss.  Basel  (1875). 
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remains  even  after  they  have  been  isolated.  E.  Buchner  and  J.  Meisen* 
heimer  *  have  recently  succeeded,  by  using  the  acetone  method  of  procedure, 
in  obtaining  a  preparation  from  BaciUus  Delhrucki  (Leichmann)  which 
produced  lactic  acid  from  grape-sugar  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bacillus 
itself.  They  also  obtained  preserved  preparations  from  beer-acetic-acid 
bacteria,  using  the  acetone  method,  which  converted  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid. 

There  is  evidently  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  individual  cell- 
ferments  and  the  free,  unorganized  ferments.  There  are  some  which  are 
undoubtedly  closely  related  to  the  cell  contents,  and  others  which  are  more 
loosely  united  to  the  cell  contents  than  is  the  case  with  yeast  zymase,  and 
can  consequently  be  more  easily  isolated  from  the  celb'.  Finally,  there 
are  those  ferments  which  are  given  ofif  by  the  cells  themselves. 

The  secretion  by  the  gland  cells  can  be  followed  directly  by  histological 
methods,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  certain  visible  changes  of  the  gland 
cells  may  be  related  to  the  formation  of  ferments.  The  morphological 
changes  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  have  been  studied  in  particular. 
Although  the  cells  of  the  resting  gland  are  but  slightly  distinguishable 
from  one  another,  we  observe  sharp,  generally  double,  boundary  lines,  at 
the  instant  when  activity  begins.  The  cells,  and  likewise  the  gland  itself, 
change  their  form.  They  become  filled  out.  We  observe  kernels,  which 
belong  to  the  inner  zone  of  the  cells,  migrate  towards  the  lumen  of  the 
gland,  become  smaller,  and  finally  disappear.  The  cell-changes  in  the 
salivary  glands,  especially  the  parotid,  have  been  very  carefully  studied 
during  their  activity.  The  cells  decrease  in  size  during  secretion.  The 
nucleus,  usually  angular,  becomes  rounded,  and  shows  granules  very 
distinctly.  The  clear,  homogeneous  substance,  predominating  when  at 
rest,  decreases  in  amount,  while  the  granular  substance  increases.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  the  gland  cells  give  up  a  part  of  their  protoplasm 
during  the  secretion,  or  if,  as  seems  more  probable,  products  are  formed 
which  then  go  over  into  the  secretion.  It  is  possible  that  the  granules 
mentioned  possess  some  relation  to  the  formation  of  ferments. 

The  fact  that  a  great  many  ferments  are  not  secreted  as  such,  but  in  an 
inactive  form,  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  the  greatest  significance  for  the 
conception  of  fermentation  processes.  The  activation  results  from  the 
influence  of  another  substance  which  is  often  produced  at  another  place, 
and  does  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  ferment,  and  may  even  be  of 
simpler  composition.  We  call  the  secreted  inactive  ferment  a  zymogen  or 
proferment.  Thus,  we  know  that  the  pepsin  zymogen  is  activated  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  trypsin  zymogen  requires  the  enterokinase. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  innumerable  other  ferments  which  are  secreted  in 

»  Ber.  36,  634  (1903). 
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an  inactive  form,  both  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  organisms.  The 
cell  is  thus  enabled  to  regulate  its  entire  metabolism.  It  only  activates 
the  ferments  when  it  needs  them.  The  way  this  activating  process  is 
brought  about  is  still  unknown.  We  can  imagine  that  the  activating  agent 
splits  the  zymogen,  perhaps  forming  a  smaller  molecule,  or  possibly  it 
breaks  open  an  anhydride  or  lactone  formation,  thus  permitting  those 
groups  to  act  which  are  able  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  material  to  be 
acted  upon. 

Although  the  discovery  of  the  wide  distribution  of  ferments  and  their 
action,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  cell-functions  in  a  narrow  sense 
correspond  to  such  processes,  opens  up  new  paths  and  points  of  view  for 
Biology,  although  on  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  that  the  great 
mystery  of  cell-life  remains  unsolved.  The  living  cell  produces  the  fer- 
ment; of  this  there  is  no  doubt.  At  this  point  we  encounter  the  most 
important  problems  of  the  whole  subject  of  biology.  We  should  be  mak- 
ing a  great  mistake  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  fermen- 
tation reactions  has  solved  the  mjrstery  of  life.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  cleared 
up  many  processes  which  were  previously  obscure,  and  has  given  us  a 
very  much  clearer  conception  of  the  whole  subject  of  metabolism.  If, 
however,  we  turn  from  fermentation  to  the  ferments  themselves,  we  imme- 
diately touch  the  unknown.  The  ferments  point  to  the  cells  and  their 
metabolism  and  functions.  It  would  be  equally  short-sighted,  and  lead  to 
a  complete  misunderstanding  of  biological  chemistry,  if  we  were  to  consider 
a  solution  of  this  mystery  as  impossible,  and  content  ourselves  with  an 
undefinable  conception  of  "  the  vital  force."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  rapidly  advancing  biological  science  will  attack  the  problem  of  the 
chemistry  of  the  ferments  as  soon  as  the  time  is  ripe.  The  mystery  of 
the  ferments  will  disappear  as  soon  as  we  are  able  to  replace  our  conception 
with  a  chemical  representation.  In  the  attempt  to  explain  biological 
processes  more  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing  the  exact 
sciences,  it  is  never  advisable  to  wipe  away  the  boundary  between  the 
knowledge  gained  by  exact  methods  and  what  has  been  established  by 
mere  hypotheses.  The  more  sharply  we  separate  the  known  from  the 
unknown,  the  freer  will  be  the  development  of  our  further  investi- 
gations, and  the  more  independently  will  the  facts,  as  such,  speak  for 
themselves. 

Let  us  review  what  we  know  alx)ut  the  nature  of  fermentation  from  this 
point  of  view.  As  a  result  of  our  unfamiliarity  with  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  ferments,  we  are  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  important  supports 
in  any  exact  study  concerning  them,  and  are  temporarily  restricted  to 
hypotheses  in  explaining  their  manner  of  action.  The  number  of  ferments 
is  very  large.  We  can  here  only  refer  to  such  as  are  in  harmony  with  experi- 
mental facts. 
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Let  us,  at  the  start,  ascertain  what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  ferments 
themselves. 

The  first  remarkable  fact  is  that  they  are  never  found  as  end-products 
of  the  reactions.  They  remain  unchanged.  The  smallest  amounts 
suffice  to  repeat  the  same  reaction  a  countless  number  of  times.  Thus, 
invertase  is  capable  of  inverting  at  least  200,000  times  its  own  weight  of 
cane-sugar,*  rennin  at  least  400,000  parts  of  casein. 

The  action  of  the  ferments  should,  theoretically,  be  an  unlimited  one. 
There  is,  however,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  rennin,*  a  gradual  loss 
of  efficiency.  This  is  not,  however,  caused  by  the  reaction  itself.  We  also 
know,  as  we  shall  see  more  in  detail  later,  that  the  ferments  have  a  specific 
action,  i.e.,  trypsin,  for  instance,  only  attacks  protein,  and  never  the  car- 
bohydrates or  fats;  while  diastase  never  acts  on  albumin,  nor  does  lipase 
ever  have  any  effect  upon  carbohydrates  or  albumins.  We  know,  further- 
more, that  the  ferments  are  produced  by  living  cells,  some  of  them  being 
given  up  by  the  cells,  while  others  are  retained  in  the  cell  itself.  Finally, 
we  are,  in  most  cases,  acquainted  with  the  end-products,  and  are  thus  able 
to  draw  conclusions  regarding  the  nature  of  most  reactions  which  they 
cause  to  take  place. 

Now  there  are  in  inorganic  chemistry  a  great  many  facts  known,  which 
remind  us  very  much  of  the  behavior  of  ferments.  We  refer  to  those 
chemical  processes  in  which  the  presence  of  a  minimum  amount  of  a 
given  substance  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  marked  acceleration.  We 
speak  in  such  cases  of  catalrjzers,  and  call  the  whole  process  catcdysis,  or 
one  of  contact  action.  Ostwald  '  defines  catalysis  as  an  acceleration  of  a 
slow  chemical  change  brought  about  by  the  aid  of  a  foreign  substance.  Accord- 
ing to  this  definition,  the  reaction  in  question  is  not  started  by  the  cata- 
lyzer, but  whereas  it  takes  place  very  slowly  of  itself  —  perhaps  even  to 
an  imperceptible  extent — the  rate  of  change  is  accelerated  by  the  presence 
of  a  specific  substance.  In  support  of  this  assumption  we  have  the  fact 
that  increasing  the  amount  of  the  catalyzer  causes  further  acceleration  of 
the  catalysis.  If  the  process  served  merely  to  start  the  chemical  change, 
we  should  hardly  expect  that  the  amount  of  catalyzer  present  would  have 
any  influence,  and  at  all  events  the  speed  of  the  reaction  would  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  contact  substance  present.  We  shall  subse- 
quently come  back  to  this  definition.  We  are  interested  here  in  the  simi- 
larity between  these  contact  substances  and  the  ferments.  One  of  the 
chief  common  characteristics  is  the  fact  that  neither  appears  among  the 

»  J.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.  67,  834  (1890). 

»  Roichel  and  Spiro:  Hofmeister'g  Beitrage,  6,  68  (1904),  and  7,  479  (1905). 

•  Grundriss  der  allgemeinen  Chemie,  3d  ed.  (1889),  p.  514.  Ueber  Katalyse.  Lecture. 
Hirzel.  Leipzig  (1902).  Compare  also,  G.  Bredig:  Die  Elemente  der  chemiaehen  Kinetik, 
etc.,  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Aaherand  Spiro)  1,  134  (1902) 
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end-products  of  the  reaction,  and  both  are  effective  when  present  in  very 
minute  quantities.  Thus,  a  very  small  amount  of  nitrous  acid  is  sufficient 
to  convert  relatively  large  quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  atmospheric 
oxygen  into  sulphuric  acid,  rv.iinr  ^  "sjs^.^jsu  milligram  of  colloidal 
platinum  or  manganese  dioxide,  or  ^.^i^ir  milligram  of  gold,  will  cause 
the  decomposition  of  more  than  one  million  times  as  much  hydrogen 
peroxide.  EJmst  *  has  shown  that  ^  milligram  of  colloidal  platinum 
will  catalyze  50,000  times  as  much  oxyhydrogen  gas  without  losing  any 
of  its  efficiency.  It  is  of  great  significance  for  the  conception  of  the 
action  of  catalyzers  to  know  that  there  are  substances  which  have  the 
opposite  effect,  and  retard  reactions  which  are  already  in  progress.  Bredig  * 
calls  these  negative  catalyzers.  Thus,  we  know  that  traces  of  ethylene, 
alcohol,  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ethyl  iodide  will  tend  to  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  phosphorus.'  Bigelow*  for  instance,  has  shown  that  the 
presence  of  0.000,0014  gram  of  mannitol  per  cubic  centimeter  will  reduce 
the  rate  of  the  oiddation  of  800  times  as  much  sodium  sulphite  in  aqueous 
solution  to  one-half  its  former  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also  know  of 
substances  which  will  directly  prevent  catalysis.  These  are  known  as 
antirCdtalyzera  or  paralyzera.  As  an  example  of  this  may  be  mentioned, 
that  0.000,000,001  gram  of  hydrocyanic  acid  per  cubic  centimeter 
will  reduce  the  catalytic  effect  of  0.000,006  gram  of  colloidal  plati- 
num in  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  to  one-half  its  original 
value. 

Not  only  do  we  have  the  above  analogies  between  the  ferments  and 
catalyzers,  but  there  are  other  similarities,  such  as  the  effect  of  external 
conditions  upon  their  activity,  e.g.  temperature,  etc.  Certain  laws  have 
also  been  worked  out  showing  how  the  rate  of  the  reaction  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  ferment  present  and  upon  the  temperature,  etc.,  and  these 
relations  illustrate  the  analogy  between  the  ferments  and  the  above- 
mentioned  catalyzers.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  these  lectures  to 
dwell  longer  upon  these  interesting  observations.  We  can  abandon  the 
subject  the  more  readily  because  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  apply  these 
principles  to  the  processes  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  it  would 
further  our  insight  into  the  cell  processes  but  little.  We  must  not  be 
deceived  by  the  little  knowledge  we  have  gained  regarding  catal^-sis,  for, 
generally  speaking,  we  know  nothing  at  all  concerning  the  way  in  which 
the  catalyzers  act.  We  know  merely  that  their  presence  is  necessary. 
We  must  admit  that  the  relations  l)etween  catalyzers  and  ferments  are 
to  be  regarded  only  as  analogies,  there  being  no  proof  that  their  actions 

»  Z.  phymkal.  Chcm.  37.  448,  454  (1901). 

>  BitHliR  and  v.  Bemock:  Ibid.  31,  324  (1809);  Brrdig  and  Ikeda,  37,  1,  63  (1901). 
.    »  Ontnerazwer:  Ibid,  26,  1  (1898). 
*  Ibid.  26.  493,  503  (1898). 
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are  identical.  Even  the  application  of  the  definition  of  catalysis  to 
fermentation  requires  reflection.  The  ferment  in  such  a  case  would 
merely  serve  to  accelerate  reactions  which  were  already  in  progress.  We 
would  have  to  assume,  for  example,  that  albumin  would  be  decomposed 
hydrolytically  at  37  degrees  in  an  aqueous  solution  or  suspension,  although 
the  hydrolysis  proceeds  so  slowly  that  we  are  unable  to  detect  its  progress. 
The  addition  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  trypsin,  accelerates  the 
reaction  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  hydrolysis  in  a 
short  time,  on  account  of  the  appearance  of  cleavage-products.  We  can- 
not deny  that  such  an  explanation  is  hardly  satisfactory.  It  is  not  sus- 
ceptible to  direct  proof,  and  leads  to  a  forced  assumption.  It  is  not  at 
all  clear  why  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  should  hydrolyze  the  albumin 
molecule  so  much  less  and  possibly  in  an  entirely  different  manner  than 
trypsin  does,  or  why  the  latter  should  split  ofif  definite  amino  acids  so 
much  quicker  than  others,  and  furthermore  leave  certain  complexes  en- 
tirely unaltered.  We  know,  furthermore,  that  grape-sugar  may  be  decom- 
posed in  various  ways,  which  must  be  regarded  as  fermentation  processes. 
In  butyric  acid  fermentation,  it  yields  butyric  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
hydrogen: 

C6H12O6  =  C4H8O2  +  2  CO2  +  2  H2. 

In  lactic  acid  fermentation,  it  is  decomposed  as  follows: 

C6H12O6  =  2  C3H6O3. 

Finally,  we  know,  that  zymase  splits  it  into  ethyl  alcohol  and  carbon 
dioxide: 

C6H12O6  =  2  C2H5OH  +  2  CO2. 

The  two  latter  processes  are  unquestionably  pure  fermentations.  In  these 
cases,  the  ferment  not  only  accelerates  reaction  already  existing,  but  it 
also  determines  the  direction  and  progress  of  the  same.  The  fact  that  the 
ferments  act  in  such  a  specific  manner,  i.e.,  only  attack  substances  of 
definite  configuration,  leaving  other  closely  related  compounds  entirely 
untouched,  indicates  very  clearly  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
definition  of  Ostwald,  at  least  as  far  as  fermentation  processes  are  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  expect  to  understand  perfectly  the  action  of  fer- 
ments until  we  have  become  better  acqudnted  with  their  chemical 
composition.  As  long  as  we  deal  with  them  only  as  conceptions,  we  can 
hardly  expect  to  make  any  progress  regarding  the  nature  of  their  action. 
We  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  value  of  physical  chemistry  in  this 
direction;  we  merely  wish  to  differentiate  bei  ©n  those  facts  which  we 
can  consider  as  proved,  out  of  the  numerous  in^  igat  3f  recent  years, 
and  those  results  which  are  only  based  upon  hyp 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  properties  of  the  ferments  is  their  specific 
action.  The  animal,  and  also  the  plant  organism,  as  we  have  mentioned 
many  times,  works  almost  exclusively  with  optically  active  carbon  com- 
pomids,  i.e.,  with  compounds  which  have  at  least  one  asymmetric  carbon 
atom.  The  asymmetry  of  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  cells  begins 
at  the  moment  of  the  assimilation  of  carbon-dioxide  *  by  the  parts  of  the 
plants  containing  chromophyll,  and  is  transferred  directly  by  the  herbivora, 
indirectly  by  the  camivora,  into  the  animal  organism.  From  a  compound 
containing  only  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  we  can  imagine  two  optical 
isomers  and  one  racemic  compound  formed  by  a  union  of  the  two.*  Even 
Pasteur  *  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  if  we  inoculate  a  solution  of 
ammonium  tartrate,  containing  a  small  amoimt  of  nutrient  salts,  with 
traces  of  PeniciUium  glaucumy  a  peculiar  change  takes  place.  The  solu- 
tion, which  was  at  first  entirely  inactive,  becomes  optically  active  during 
the  development  of  this  mold,  rdtating  towards  the  left.  The  l»va- 
rotation  continues  to  increase,  and  only  assumes  a  constant  value  when 
the  dextrotartaric  acid,  the  optical  isomer  of  the  laevotartaric  acid,  has 
been  entirely  consumed  by  the  mold.  This  interesting  phenomenon  can 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  mold  evidently  only  utilizes  one 
of  the  optical  modifications  of  tartaric  acid,  while  laevotartaric  acid  remains 
unchanged.  After  this  observation  of  Pasteur,  which  was  attributed  to 
the  action  of  an  organized  ferment,  others  followed.  Thus,  by  the  aid  of 
PenicUlium  glaiLcum,  the  following  optically  active  forms  were  obtained  from 
the  racemic  compounds:  d-mandelic  acid,d-aspartic  acid,rf-leucine,Z-tartaric 
acid,  Z-mannonic  acid  lactone,  Z-glutamic  acid,  and  Z-glyceric  acid.* 

Felix  Ehrlich  *  has  made  an  interesting  discovery  in  this  direction.  He 
permitted  a  pure  culture  yeast  to  act  upon  synthetically  prepared,  racemic 
leucine,  in  the  presence  of  cane-sugar.  After  a  time  a  distinct  odor  of 
fusel  oil  was  noticed.  Isoamyl  alcohol  was  separated  from  the  liquid  by 
fractional  distillation.  All  the  leucine  present  was  not  used  up  in  this  pro- 
cess, but  only  the  /-leucine.  The  <f-leucine  could  be  recovered  unchanged 
from  the  liquid.  The  same  experiment,  using  d-isoleucine,  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  d-amyl  alcohol.  The  splitting  of  racemic  bodies  into  the 
optically  active  components  by  means  of  lower  organisms  has  become  an 
important  method  for  the  preparation  of  such  compounds,  and  has  become 
of  great  significance  in  identifying  synthetically  produced  substances 
with  those  which  occur  naturally.  As  different  organisms  decompose 
different  parts  of  the  racemic  bodies,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain  in  this 

*  (oinparp  I>octure  IV,  p.  54. 
'  Coiiipiire  Lecture  II,  p.  15. 

»  (oinpt.  rt-nd.  61,  *298  (ISGO). 

*  Compare  V.  Winthcr:  Ber.  28,  3000  (1895). 

»  Z.  Vereincfi  Deiit.  Zuckerimi.  66.  592  (1905). 
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way  either  one  of  the  optical  isomers,  by  selecting  the  proper  organism. 
Emil  Fischer/  who  early  recognized  the  significance  of  stereo-chemical 
influences  in  biological  processes,  studied  the  alcoholic  fermentation  from 
this  point  of  view.  He  found  that,  of  two  isomers,  yeast  will  ferment  only 
one;  in  fact,  the  following: 

Ferments  Does  not  Ferment  * 
d-Glucose  I-Glucose 

d-Mannose  I-Mannose 

d-Galactose  I-Galactose 

d-Fructose  I-Fructose 

The  configuration  of  these  compounds  has  been  explained  by  the 
researches  of  Emil  Fischer,*  and  it  is  possible  from  the  structural  formuls 
at  hand  to  determine  the  influence  of  the  configuration  upon  the  attack 
by  yeasts.    The  formula  of  the  four  fermentable  sugars  are  as  follows: 


COH 

H  .  C  .  OH 

HO . C . H 

H  .  C . OH 

H . C . OH 

CH2OH 
d-Glucose 

COH 

HO . C . H 

HO . C . H 

H.C.OH 

H  .  C  .  OH 

CH3  .  OH 
(f-Mannose 

COH 
H . C . OH 

HO  .  C . H 

HO . C . H 

H  .  6 . OH 

CH2 .  OH 
d-Galactose 

CH2OH 

L 

HO.C.H 

H . C . OH 

H . C . OH 

CH2  .  OH 
d-Fruct08e 

It  is  clear  from  these  formulae  that  d-fructose,  d-glucose,  and  d-mannose 
closely  resemble  one  another  in  their  stereonatructure.  The  OH  and 
H  groups  are  arranged  alike  in  three  of  the  four  asymmetric  carbon  atoms. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  three  sugars  also  possess  close  chemical 
relations,  as  is  indicated  by  many  of  their  transformations,  and  especially 
by  the  fact  that  they  go  over  into  one  another,  simply  on  heating  with 
alkali.  The  cf-galactose,  in  its  configuration,  does  not  stand  so  close  to  the 
sugars  mentioned.  The  same  also  applies  to  its  behavior.  It  is  more 
slowly  fermented;  in  fact,  some  varieties  of  yeast,  such  as  Saccharomyces 
apiculatus  and  jrroductivis,  do  not  act  upon  it  at  all.  All  of  the  other 
known  aldose  and  ketose  sugars  remain  unacted  upon  by  yeasts.     The 

'  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  60  (1898-99). 

'  Ber.  23,  382,  2620;  26,  1259;  27,  2031;  27,  2985;  27,  3479;  28,  1429;  27,  2035 

(1894). 

•  Compare  Lecture  II,  p.  17. 
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following  formula  of  a  non-fermentable  sugar,  d-talose,  will  show  what 
a  slight  difference  in  the  configuration  in  the  molecule  may  prevent  the 
action  of  the  yeast : 

COH 

HO • C . H 

HO . C . H 

HO . C . H 

H  .  C . OH 


CHo." 


12.  OH 
rf-Talose 

Although,  from  what  was  said  about  zymase,  we  can  conceive  of  the 
selective  behavior  of  the  cells  of  PenicUlium  glaucum,  yeasts^  etc.,  as  due 
to  the  action  of  ferments,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  to  perform  such 
experiments  with  the  individual  ferments  themselves.  In  many  cases  the 
cell,  with  its  ferments,  may  conceal  such  a  specific  action  on  account  of 
the  acting  together  of  ferments  of  different  kinds.  Emil  Fischer  has  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  that  the  specific  activity  of  the  cells  is  dependent  upon 
the  ferments  contained  therein.  If  aldoses  are  heated  with  very  weak, 
alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  we  obtain  two  isomeric  glucosides,  which  are 
designated  as  the  a-  and  ^-compounds.  Emil  Fischer  has  assigned  the 
following  formulae  to  these  methyl  derivatives  of  d-glucose: 

H  .  C^Ha 
H.C'.OI 
HO.C.H    / 

I 

H.C.OH 

I 

CH2  .  OH 

Only  one  of  these  two  compounds,  in  fact  the  ^-form,  is  hydrolyzed  by 
emulsin  into  methyl  alcohol  and  grape-sugar;  the  a-form  remains  unacted 
upon  by  this  ferment.  On  the  other  hand,  ferments  obtained  from  yeast 
do  not  attack  the  ^-glucoside,  but  hydrolyze  the  a-form.  The  stereo- 
isomers of  the  above  compounds,  a-methyl-/-gluco.side  and  ^-methyl* 
l-glucoside,  are  not  attacked  by  either  emulsin  or  the  yeast  ferments. 
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Moreover,  the  ferments  are  so  sensitive  that  they  can  detect  differences 
in  chemical  compounds  which  are,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of 
structure  and  stereo-chemistry  shows,  perfectly  analogous.  This  is  clearly 
shown  by  comparing  the  a-  and  ^-methyl-d-glucosides  with  the  a-  and  /?- 
methylxylosides. 


H.C^Hs                          CH3O.CH 

H.C.Oli\                              H.C.OH^-^ 

iO.h.K^                           HO.C.H      .-^ 

H.C/                                          H.i/ 

H . C . OH                                   H  .  C  .  OH 

CH2  .  OH                                      CH2  .  OH 
a-  and  ^-methyl-d-glucosides 

H  .  C  .  OCH3 
H  .  C  .  0H\ 
HO . C . hX 
H.C^ 

1 

CH3O  .  C^ 

H  .  C  .  0H-\^ 

HO.C.H  /'^ 

H  .  C^ 

CHj  .  OH 
^-methylxylosides 

CH2  .  OH 
a-  and 

While  the  former  are  split  by  either  emulsin  or  the  yeast  ferments,  the 
xylosides  are  not  acted  upon  by  either  of  them. 

Emil  Fischer  made  analogous  observations  with  the  polysaccharides. 
Some  of  these  are  also  unfermentable,  and  their  different  behavior  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  differences  in  the  configuration  of  the  molecules.* 

For  investigating  the  relations  of  the  action  of  ferments  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  individual  compounds,  Emil  Fischer  by  his  extensive 
syntheses  in  the  protein  group  has  opened  up  recently  a  new  field  which 
in  its  diversity  far  exceeds  the  relations  with  the  carbohydrates.  This 
scientist  has,  as  we  have  already  seen,  made  the  cleavage-products  of  the 
proteins  unite  together  in  various  anhydride-like  combinations.  The 
number  of  chains  which  it  is  possible  to  unite  in  this  manner  is  very  large. 
The  number  of  possible  isomers  which  can  be  obtained  by  using  different 
amino  acids  and  in  different  sequence,  and  also  by  employing  the  racemic 
amino  acids,  is  greatly  increased  on  account  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  known 
cleavage-products  of  albumin,  with  the  exception  of  glycocoll,  contain  at 

'  Compare  alBO  A.  Kalanthar:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  89  (1898). 
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least  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom.  Now  it  was  of  great  interest  to  trace 
the  behavior  of  the  synthetic  polypeptides  in  the  presence  of  proteolytic 
ferments,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  fine  distinctions  which  were 
noticed  with  the  carbohydrates  would  also  apply  here.  The  synthetic 
polypeptids  do,  in  fact,  show  a  decidedly  different  behavior  toward  the 
pancreatic  juice,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table:  ^ 

The  Pancreatic  Juice 

Hy droly zes :  Does  not  hy drolyae : 

♦Alanyl-glycine  Glycyl-alanine 

♦Alanyl-alanine  Glycyl-glycine 

♦Alanyl-leucine  A  Alanyl-leucine  B 

♦Leucyl-isoserine  A  Leucyl-alanine 

GlycyW-tyrosine  Leucyl-glycine 

Leucyl-Z-tyrosine  Leucyl-leucine 

♦Alanyl-glycyl-glycine  Aminobutyrj'l-glycine 

♦Leucyl-glycyl-glycine  Aminobutyryl-aminobutyric  acid  A 

♦Glycyl-leucyl-alanine  Aminobutyryl-aminobutjrric  acid  B 

♦Alanyl-leucyl-glycine  Aminoisovaleryl-glycine 

Dialanyl-cystine  Glycyl-phenylalanine 

Dileucyl-cystine  Leucyl-proline 

Tetraglycyl-glycine  Diglycyl-glycine 

Triglycyl-glycine-ester  Triglycyl-glycine 

(  =  Curtius'  Biuret-base.)  Dileucyl-glycyl-glycine 

If  we  examine  these  two  columns,  we  observe  that  the  pancreatic  fer- 
ment has  various  points  of  attack.  In  the  first  place,  the  structure  of  the 
individual  compounds  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  good  example 
here  is  the  behavior  of  alanyl-glycine: 

CH3  .  CH(NH2)  .  CO  •  NH  .  CH2  .  COOH, 

and  its  isomer,  glycyl-alanine: 

NH2  .  CH2  .  CO  .  NH  .  CH(CH3)  .  COOH. 

The  former  is  hy  droly  zed,  the  latter  is  not.  The  nature  of  the  individual 
amino  acid  is  also  important.  Thus,  those  dipeptides  are  susceptible  to 
hydrolysis  in  which  the  alanine  acts  as  acyl,  examples  being:  alanyl- 
glycine,  alanyl-alanine,  alanyl-leucine.  The  hydroxy  acids,  tyrosine  and 
isoserine,  have  a  similar  effect  when  they  are  at  the  end  of  the  chain.    It  is 

*  Emil  Fischer  and  Emil  Abderhalden:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  46,  52  (1905).  Compare 
also,  Sit2l)or.  Kg}.  Pivims.  Akad.  Wibb.  10  (1905),  and  Emil  Fischer  and  Peter  Bergell: 
Ber.  86,  2592  (1903);  37,  3103  (1904). 
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possible  that  the  electro-negative  character  of  these  compounds  pla3rs  a 
part.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  the  easy  cleavage  of  the  two 
cystine  derivatives  is  due  to  this  cause,  or  that  the  length  of  the  chain  is  a 
factor.  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  the  dipeptides,  which  contain  a-amino- 
butyric  acid,  and  leucine  as  acyl,  offer  great  resistance. 

The  influence  of  configuration  is  also  clearly  indicated  in  this  case.  The 
pol3rpeptides  in  the  above  table  which  are  designated  by  an  asterisk,  are 
racemic  compounds.  In  all  of  these  cases,  the  hydrolysis  is  an  asym- 
metric one,  i.e.,  only  half  of  the  racemic  body  is  attacked.  The  products 
resulting  from  the  hydrolysis  were  the  same  as  those  active  amino  acids 
which  are  contained  in  the  natural  proteinnsubstances.  A  special  case  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  between  the  alanyl-leucine  A.  and  alanyl-leucine  B. 
In  these  two  racemic  compounds  are  present  all  four  combinations  of  the 
four  active  amino  acids.  One  racemic  compound  is  d-alanyl-d-leucine  + 
i-alanyl-Weucine;  the  other,  d-alanyl-Weucine  +  t-alanyl-d-leucine.  Of 
these  four  combinations,  the  pancreatic  juice  will  attack  only  that  corre- 
sponding to  d-alanyl-Weucine.  This  fact  is  of  great  significance.  It 
supplies  us  with  a  means  for  determining  directly  the  configuration  of  the 
synthetic  pol3rpeptides. 

The  number  of  the  amino  acids  contained  in  the  complex  molecule  is 
also  of  influence.  The  glycine  chains  give  us  a  distinct  example  of  this. 
Glycyl-glycine,  diglycyl-glycine,  and  triglycyl-glycine  are  not  hydrolyzed, 
while  tetrarglycyl-glycine  is  acted  upon.  Leucyl-glycine,  also,  is  not 
decomposed,  although  leucyl-glycyl-glycine  is.  The  reason  that  dileucyl- 
glycyl-glycine  is  not  decomposed,  lies  probably  in  the  configuration  of  the 
dileucyl  group. 

If  the  cleavage  takes  place  along  asymmetric  lines,  the  beginning  of 
hydrolysis  in  the  previously  inactive  digesting  liquid  is  established  by  the 
appearance  of  optical  activity. 

We  may  here  include  the  observation  of  0.  Warburg,*  who  showed  that 
the  ester  of  racemic  leucine  is  saponified  asymmetrically  by  the  pancreatic 
juice.  We  do  not  know  what  ferment  produces  this  result.  Lipase  may 
be  the  active  principle,  as  is  suggested  by  an  analogous  observation  of 
H.  D.  Dakin.' 

Closely  related  to  these  discoveries,  is  the  fact  previously  mentioned,* 
that  the  animal  organism  utilizes  only  one-half  of  certain  racemic  sub- 
stances, the  other  optical  isomer  being  eliminated  unchanged.  These 
discoveries  show  very  clearly  the  similarity  of  "  organized  "  and  unor- 
ganized ferments,  and  justify  us  in  concluding  that  all  ferments  must  be 
considered  from  the  same  point  of  view. 


»  Ber.  38.  187  (1905). 

«  Proc.  Chcm.  Soc.  19.  161  (1903);  J.  Physiol.  32,  199  (1906). 

»  Compare  Lecture  XIX,  p.  452. 
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The  fact  that  the  ferments  act  asymmetrically  leads  to  the  assumption 
that  they  themselves  are  asymmetrically  constituted.  The  ferment  must 
be  exactly  fitted  to  act  on  the  compound  which  is  to  undergo  cleavage. 
Possibly  the  assumption,  so  often  made,  that  the  ferment  temporarily 
combines  with  the  substance  to  be  hydrolyzed,  will  account  for  the  specific 
behavior  of  every  individual  ferment.  If  this  be  true,  we  can  easily 
understand  that  only  a  definite  ferment  can  act  upon  a  g^ven  compound. 
This  assumption  is  supported  by  the  observation,  that  pepsin  and  papain, 
for  example,  form  such  strong  combinations  with  fibrin  that  they  cannot 
be  removed  by  washing.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  inversion  of 
cane-sugar  by  ferments  is,  as  a  rule,  the  same  during  equal  intervals 
of  time. 

Further  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  problem  by  tracing  the  optical 
behavior  of  solutions  containing  optically-active  polypeptides  after  the 
addition  of  a  solution  containing  ferments.^  All  results  indicate  that  the 
ferment  temporarily  unites  with  the  substance  which  it  splits.  It  is 
important  that  the  cleavage  products  tend  to  prevent  the  further  cleavage 
of  the  substance,  in  accordance  with  the  mass-action  law. 

A  peculiar  significance  of  the  ferments  has  recently  been  indicated  by 
certain  observations.  Morgenroth '  found  that,  after  subcutaneous 
injection  of  rennin  in  small  doses,  the  serum  of  the  animal  so  treated, 
contained  a  substance  which  prevented  the  curdling  of  milk.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  analogous  to  the  production  of  anti-toxin  by  the  animal 
organism  after  the  injection  of  a  toxin.  In  one  case  we  obtain  an  anti- 
toxin, in  the  other  an  anti-rennin.  Two  per  cent  of  the  strongest  immu- 
nizing-serum  which  Morgenroth  obtained,  added  to  milk,  prevented  its 
curdling  even  when  the  ferment  was  present  to  the  extent  of  1 :  20,000. 
Without  the  addition  of  anti-rennin,  the  curdling  took  place  when  the 
ratio  was  as  low  as  1 : 3,000,000.  Even  normal  serum  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain some  anti-rennin.  Such  anti-ferments  have  also  been  prepared  which 
act  against  pepsin,  trypsin,  fibrin-ferment,  tyrosinase,  lactase,  and  urease. 
These  experiments  are  of  great  importance  in  two  directions  if  they  can  be 
confirmed.  In  the  first  place,  this  discovery  will  serve  to  unite  a  purely 
biological  process  with  another  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  not 
been  studied  by  itself.  The  acquirement  of  immunity  and  the  formation 
of  anti-ferments  may  prove  to  l>e  analogous  phenomena;  and  the  toxins, 
which  resemble  the  ferments  in  many  respects,  may  belong  to  the  same 
class  of  substances.     A  further  analogy  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fermenta 

»  Ahderhalden  and  Koelker:  Z.  physiol.  Cbem.  61,  294  (1907);  Abderhalden  and 
Michai^Us:  Und.  62,  326  ri907);  Abderhalden  and  Gigon:  Qnd.  63,  261  (1907);  Abder* 
halden  and  Koelker:  Und.  64.  363  (1908). 

»  Zentr.  Bact.  26,  349  (1889);  27,  721  (1900). 
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liave  a  toxic  e£Fect  when  injected  subcutaneously.  Hildebrandt^  found 
tint  the  lethal  doise  for  a  mediumnsized  rabbit  was  0.1  gram  for  pepsin, 
iaraiase,  and  diastase;  0.05  gram  for  emulsin  and  myrosin;  and  2  grams 
for  rennin.  All  of  the  injected  ferments  caused  rise  of  temperature. 
Dogi/which  had  had  ferments  injected,  would  not  eat,  showed  thirst,  trem- 
bfing,  restlessness,  an  unsteady  gait,  and  eventually  coma.  Rabbits 
tbowed  principally  emaciation,  weakness,  and  sometimes  extensor  con- 
Yukions.  Such  observations  necessarily  have  only  a  relative  value, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  ferments  is  still  unknown,  so  that 
thrir  purity  cannot  be  estimated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  the  anti-ferments  and  the  observed 
normal  occurrence  of  these,  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  rdle  which,  for 
example,  the  ferments  absorbed  by  the  intestines  perform  in  their  circu- 
Ittion  through  the  body.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  the  organism  par- 
alyses the  activity  of  the  absorbed  ferments  by  the  production  of  the  anti- 
ferments.  The  presence  of  such  substances  also  suggests  an  explanation 
of  how  the  living  tissue  is  protected  against  self-digestion.'  We  can  also 
unagine  that  this  protection  is  obtained  by  the  cells  altering  the  material 
^ch  they  require  for  constructive  purposes,  and  do  not  wish  to  consume, 
*>  that  the  ferments  are  unable  to  find  any  point  of  attack.  It  is  certainly 
Dot  without  significance  that  the  connective  tissue,  e.g.,  elastin  and 
•ibrtances  like  spongin  and  silk-fibroin,  which  are  not  considered  as 
nutrient  materials,  contain  in  large  quantities  just  those  amino  acids 
^ch  make  hydrolysis  difficult.  The  sul)stances  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  hardly  attacked  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  or  by  trypsin.  The 
^  has  only  to  cause  a  slight  rearrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  mole- 
*^  of  the  assimilated  products  to  form  modifications  which  the  fer- 
'^^nts  are  not  able  to  attack,  or  it  may  cause  them  to  combine  with  other 
^^1-eomponents. 

An  unsolved  problem  is  the  origin  of  the  ferments.  It  has  often  been 
•ttested  that  they  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  food.  In  fact,  many 
^*eervations  indicate  a  close  connection  between  the  production  of  fer- 
"*nt«  and  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  We  merely  do  not  understand 
^  more  intimate  relations  existing  between  the  two  processes.  Brown 
^  Morris  '  have  shown  that  the  leaves  of  many  plants  contain  the  most 
^"*«ta8e  in  the  morning,  the  amount  decreasing  during  the  day.  If  the 
imitation  is  carried  out  in  the  sunlight,  the  formation  of  diastase  ceases 

'  riithow's  Arch.  121,  1  (1890);  131,  26  (1893). 

'E.  WdnUnd,  Z.  Biol.  43,  86   (1902),  has  found  8«ch  anti-ferments  in  cell-free 
titnctfl  of  parasitica]  worms.     Extracts  from  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach 
tad  intestine,  as  well  as  erythroxyiea,  arc  credited  with  retarding  the  solution  of  fibrin* 
I  Bid.  41,  1.  146(1902). 
« I  Cbtm,  See.  63,  604  (1893);  67.  493  (1890). 
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entirely.  The  dormant  seeds  do  not  contain  any  ferments,  i.e.,  not  in  an 
active  form;  they  do  not  become  active  until  the  beginning  of  germina- 
tion. The  barley  embryo  does  not  produce  diastase  when  absorbable  sugar 
is  available  for  it. 

The  formation  of  ferments  among  the  molds  is  likewise  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  nourishment.  If  they  are  provided  with  albumin,  they 
will  produce  proteol3rtic  ferments;  if  they  are  cultivated  upon  starch,  they 
will  form  diastase.  Furthermore,  it  is  known  that  yeast,  for  example, 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long  time  on  a  specific  substratum,  can 
be  "  taught "  to  utilize  definite  compounds  if  we  gradually  withdraw  the 
other  nutriment. 

Closely  related  to  these  observations  is  the  fact  that  the  plant  cells,  in 
the  presence  of  definite  products,  also  produce  the  ferments  which  will 
decompose  them.  This  is  usually  true  of  the  glucoside-splitting  ferments. 
Thus  we  find  amygdalin  together  with  the  ferment  emulsin  in  bitter 
almonds;  while  the  glucoside,  sinigrin,  is  accompanied  by  the  ferment 
m3nx)8in  in  black  pepper. 

There  are  numerous  analogous  observations  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
was  known  to  Claude  Bernard  ^  that  the  larvae  of  Musca  lucUia,  a  kind  of 
fly,  possessed  large  stores  of  glycogen,  but  did  not  produce  any  diastase. 
The  latter  appears  only  when  these  stores  are  required  by  the  pupa. 

Numerous  relations  between  the  kind  of  food  and  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  secreted  digestive  fluids  have  become  known  by  the  extensive 
researches  of  Pawlow.  Nervous  influences  dominate  the  production  of  the 
ferments.  This  was  evident  long  ago  from  the  investigations  of  Claude 
Bernard  on  the  decomposition  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  Pawlow  has 
studied  this  subject  more  carefully,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

From  all  of  these  statements,  we  involuntarily  obtain  the  impression 
that  fermentation  processes  play  a  large  part  in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
individual  cell,  the  tissues,  and  finally  the  entire  organism.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  common  occurrence  of  such  processes  throughout  tha 
whole  plant  and  animal  kingdoms.  The  fact  that  their  activity  begins  as 
soon  as  the  life  processes  start  indicates  their  importance.  The  ferments 
are  found  in  very  early  stages  of  human  and  animal  embryos.  Langen- 
dorflf '  detected  trypsin  especially  early.  Pepsin  is  entirely  absent  among 
the  camivora  just  after  birth,  but  is  found  in  the  herl)ivora.  Diastase  is 
absent  from  human  beings  and  rabbits  previous  to  birth.  The  ferments, 
evidently,  play  a  part  not  only  in  physiological  relations,  but  also  in  patho- 
logical ones.  Thus,  we  observe  that  fibrin  from  the  bronchial  tubes 
during  croupous-pneumonia  is  gradually  dissolved  and  finally  disappears.* 

•  Revue  scientifique  (1873),  p.  615. 

•  Arch.  Anat.  Phymol.  1879.  95. 

»  F.  Miiller:  VerhandJ.  XX.  Kongreseea  in.  Med.  «u  Weisbaden  (1902). 
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In  this  case,  apparently  the  migrant  leucocytes  which  are  present  in  large 
numbers  furnish  the  ferment  and  cause  a  normal  digestion  in  the  lungs. 
Some  insight  into  the  cell  processes,  and  the  ferments  which  come  into 
action  thereby,  was  believed  to  be  obtained  from  Salkowski's  discovery 
that  organs,  even  when  kept  perfectly  sterile,  gradually  dissolve  of  them- 
selves.^ Cleavage-products  are  formed  at  the  same  time  which  suggest 
the  presence  of  trypsin-like  ferments.  To  be  sure,  it  is  generally  stated 
that  the  disintegration  of  the  cell  contents  and  especially  of  the  albumin, 
in  this  process  which  is  known  as  axUdysis^  is  not  the  same  as  that  which 
takes  place  in  a  true  trypsin  digestion.  It  is  true  that  the  same  end- 
products  (amino  acids,  purine  bases,  etc.)  are  formed,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the 
formation  of  the  same  intermediate  products.  It  is  questionable  whether 
we  are  justified  at  present  in  making  deductions  regarding  normal  cell 
metabolism  from  the  autolytic  processes  which  result  several  days  after 
death.' 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  cell-metabolism  and  fermentation  from 
only  one  point  of  view.  We  have  mentioned  only  the  spliUing  ferments. 
Now  we  know  that  extensive  syntheses  take  place  in  the  animal  organism. 
Since  Wohler,  in  1824,  proved  that  benzoic  acid  administered  to  the  animal 
organism  was  neither  consumed  nor  excreted  as  such,  but  that  a  nitro- 
genous acid,  richer  in  carbon,  appeared  in  the  urine,  namely  hippuric  acid, 
which  is  composed  of  glycocoU  and  benzoic  acid,  a  great  many  other  syn- 
theses have  been  proved  to  take  place.  We  need  only  to  recall  the  fact 
that  fats  are  split  into  glycerol  and  fatty  acid  in  the  alimentary  tract, 
only  to  reappear  on  the  other  side  of  the  intestine  as  fats,  and  also  that  the 
albumins  and  complicated  carbohydrates  are  disintegrated  into  simple 
components  only  to  be  reconstructed,  to  realize  that  synthesis  is  another 
established  function  of  the  animal  cell.  Although,  as  far  as  our  present 
knowledge  shows,  these  syntheses  are  for  the  most  part  simple  ones,  and 
usually  consist  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  with  elimination  of 
water,  we  must  not  conclude  that  the  animal  cell  is  incapable  of  effecting 
complicated  syntheses.  Certain  recent  results  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
animal  organism  is  capable  of  building  up  complicated  structures.  The 
synthetic  processes  of  the  plant  and  animal  organisms  were  for  a  long  time 
hidden  in  obscurity.  Indeed,  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  by  comparing 
ferments  with  catalyzers,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  fermentations 
must  be  reversible  processes,  and  that  they  may  be  endothermic  as  well  as 
exothermic  reactions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  whole  series  of  syntheses  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  aid  of  ferments.  Thus  we  may  refer  to  the  for- 
mation of  isomaltose  from  concentrated  d-glucose  solutions  by  means  of 

»  Z.  KUn.  Med.  17,  Suppl.  77  (1890). 
>  Cf.  Lecture  XII,  p.  265. 
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yeast  maltase,  and  to  the  production  of  isolactose  from  glucose  and  galac- 
tose by  kephir-lactase,  and  to  the  synthesis  of  amygdalin  from  mandelo- 
nitrile  glucoside  and  grape-sugar  with  the  aid  of  yeast  maltase.^  From  these 
observations  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fermentations  are  reversible  pro- 
cesses. This  does  not  prove,  however,  that  the  conditions  in  the  tissues  and 
cells  are  such  that  the  known  ferments  are  active  in  this  direction  to  any 
great  extent.  It  is  very  tempting  to  refer  all  metabolic  processes  to  fer- 
mentation. At  one  place  there  is  a  decomposition,  at  another,  construction^ 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  cells.  The  ferment  acts  as  an  inter- 
mediary. Many  enigmas  would  thus  be  solved  at  one  stroke,  and  many 
apparently  different  processes  referred  to  one  simple  basis.  It  is  certainly 
possible  that  such  a  significance  really  belongs  to  the  ferments,  and  that 
they  dominate  the  entire  metabolism.  We  must,  however,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  facts,  and  build  on  them  alone  as  foundation.  We  are,  in  the 
first  place,  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  the  fermentation  syntheses  so 
far  carried  out  satisfactorily  do  not  give  rise  to  products  to  which  the  fer- 
ment is  accustomed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  amygdalin  synthesis. 
We  do  not  obtain  maltose  from  grape-sugar,  but  an  isomer,  isomaltose; 
nor  do  we  obtain  lactose  from  glucose  and  galactose,  but  only  isolactose. 
These  facts  are  certainly  not  without  significance.  Can  the  maltase  again 
decompose  isomaltose,  or  kephir-lactase  hydrolyze  isolactose?  These 
were  unsolved  problems  until  recently.  Thanks  are  due  E.  F.  Armstrong  * 
for  thoroughly  studying  these  fermentation  syntheses,  and  especially 
the  formation  of  maltose  and  isomaltose.  Armstrong  started  with  the 
fact  which  we  have  not  previously  mentioned,  that  (f-glucose  can  exist  in 
stereo-isomeric  forms.  If  we  crystallize  grape-sugar  from  alcohol,  we  only 
obtain  the  a-form.  If  this  is  kept  for  several  days  at  105  degrees,  it  goes 
over  into  the  /?  form.  The  two  modifications  have  different  optical 
behaviors.  It  has  been  attempted  to  represent  this  type  of  stereo-isomer- 
ism  by  means  of  formulae,  although  a  satisfactory  explanation  is  still  lack- 
ing. If  glucose  is  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol,  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  glucosides  corresponding  to  both  forms  are  produced.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  only  one  of  these  varieties  is  split  by  malta.se,  the  other  only 
by  emulsin.  The  variety  hydrolyzed  by  maltase  is  the  a  form.  If  we 
apply  these  observations  to  maltose  and  isomaltose,  we  can  regard  the 
former  as  glucose-a-glucoside,  and  the  latter  as  gIucose-,.9-glucoside.  In 
this  case  also,  the  maltase  is  only  capable  of  splitting  the  a  form,  while 
the  ^-glucoside  remains  unattacked.  Now  maltase  produces  synthetically 
^-glucoside,  i.e.,  the  glucoside  which  it  cannot  decompose.  The  following 
experiments  completely  cleared  up  these  relations.     If  glucose  was  treated 

»  Of.  Lecture  III,  pp.  37,  38. 

«  Pro.  Roy.  Soc.  76  (B),  fi92  (1905);  19,  209  (1903);  Jour.  Chcm.  Soc.  83,  1306 
(1903). 
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with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  hydrochloric  gas  acid  passed 
into  the  liquid  at  0  degrees,  it  was  shown,  after  long  istanding  at  10 
degrees,  that  the  fluid  contained  both  glucosides,  maltose  and  isomaltose, 
as  well  as  unchanged  glucose.  The  hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  distinction; 
it  works  with  the  a  as  well  as  the  p  form  of  glucose.  That  both  bioses 
had,  in  fact,  been  formed,  was  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  maltase 
as  well  as  emulsin  produced  glucose  from  it.  If  glucose  was  kept  at  25 
degrees  for  two  or  three  months  in  the  presence  of  yeast  maltase,  it  was 
shown  after  removing  the  unchanged  glucose  by  means  of  Saccharomycea 
inlermedians,  that  isomaltose  was  present.  Emulsin  produced  d-glucose 
from  it,  but  maltase  was  unable  to  do  so.  When  glucose,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  acted  upon  by  emulsin,  maltose  was  produced.  These  relations 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


a-glucose 

i 

glucos^-a-glucoside  (maltose) 

a-glucose 
/^-glucose 

i 

glucos&-/?-glucoside  (iso-maltose) 

I 

^-glucose 


synthesized  by  emulsin. 

hydrolyzed  by  maltase. 

synthesized  by  maltase. 
hydrolyzed  by  emulsin. 


Each  of  these  ferments,  emulsin  and  maltase,  builds  up  that  biose  which 
it  cannot  itself  decompose.  This  synthesis  by  ferments  is,  therefore, 
different  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes  from  that  produced  by 
true  catalyzer. 

We  have  gone  into  these  relations  in  detail  in  order  to  show  that  we  are 
at  present  not  justified  in  concluding  that  a  single  ferment  in  the  cells  can 
effect  decomposition  or  synthesis  according  to  the  outer  conditions.  We 
have  no  reason  for  believing  this.-  This  does  not,  of  course,  exclude  the 
possibility  that  these  processes  may  be  carried  out  differently  in  the  celb 
and  tissues.  We  are,  however,  not  justified  in  regarding  all  processes  of 
metabolism  in  the  tissues  and  cells  as  being  due  to  fermentation.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  right  at  thb  point  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  facts, 
and  not  follow  a  plausible  hypothesis,  the  value  of  which  is  especially 
problematical  here,  for  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  research  to  be  made. 
Although  our  knowledge  of  fermentation  reactions  constantly  broadens, 
the  great  mystery  regarding  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  ferments 
remains,  and  the  important  question  relating  to  their  chemical  structure 
is  still  unsolved. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  classification  of  the  ferments.     We  have  often 
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encountered  them  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  organic  nutrient  materials 
in  their  passage  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the  tissues.  It  remains 
only  to  classify  them  in  a  comprehensive  manner.  We  may  divide  the 
ferments  into  two  main  groups:  (1)  the  hydrolytic,  and  (2)  the  oxidizing 
ferments.  The  former  may  be  further  subdivided  according  to  the  material 
to  be  attacked,  e.g.  (o)  ferments  which  eflfect  the  decomposition  of  the 
carbohydrates,  (6)  the  proteolytic  ferments  which  act  upon  the  proteins, 
and  (c)  the  fat-splitting  ferments.  The  diastatic  ferments  belong  to  class 
(o).  They  hydrolyze  starch  into  dextrins  and  maltose.  The  decom|>o- 
sition  of  maltose  into  two  molecules  of  dextrose  is  effected  by  maltose. 
Invertase  splits  cane-sugar  into  one  molecule  of  dextrose  (d-glucose)  and 
one  of  lasvulose  (d-fructose) .  To  this  group  belong  a  series  of  ferments 
whose  characteristics  have  been  less  carefully  studied,  such  as  cellulase, 
which  is  supposed  to  decompose  cellulose;  inidinase,  which  acts  on  inu- 
lin;  seminase,  which  disintegrates  mannans  and  galactans;  and  finally 
pectinase,  which  is  responsible  for  the  hydrolysis  of  pectin.  We  might 
also  mention  trehalose,  melibiase,  and  lactosey  which  decompose  the  sugars 
corresponding  to  their  names.  Special  ferments  are  also  known  which 
hydrolyze  the  glucosides,  as  well  as  a  urease  that  changes  urea  into 
ammonium  carbonate.  To  class  (6),  the  proteolytic  ferments,  belong 
pepsin,  trypsin,  rennin,  the  fibrin-ferment,  and  pectase  which  hydrolyzes 
pectin  substances.  The  fat-splitting  ferments  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves. Then  there  is  lactic-acid  ferment,  which  produces  lactic  acid 
from  sugar.  It  attacks  all  of  the  simple  hexoses,  and  some  pentoses,  but 
not  cane-sugar  or  milk-sugar.  It  produces  chiefly  the  a-hydroxypropionic 
acid,  CH3  .  CHOH  .  COOH.  It  is  still  a  question  whether  the  lactic 
acid  fermentation  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  independent  process. 

The  second  main  group  comprises  the  oxidizing  ferments  which  have 
already  been  discussed.  They  obtain  their  oxygen  either  from  the  air  or 
from  decomposed  hydrogen  peroxide.  To  the  former  class  belong  the 
true  oxidases,  acting  as  oxygen  carriers  to  the  cells  and  tissues.  Atmos- 
pheric oxygen  is  also  utilized  during  the  acetic  acid  fermentation  of 
ethyl  alcohol. 

Alcoholic  fermentation  is  quite  a  special  process.  It  is  a  complicated 
affair,  and  the  ferments  producing  it  cannot,  at  present,  l)e  assigned  to 
any  of  the  above  groups.  As  we  have  already  shown,*  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion plays  a  part  of  which  we  cannot  at  present  estimate  the  extent  in 
plant  and  animal  tissues,  and  inasmuch  as  an  inspection  of  this  process 
will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  a  fermentation  reaction,  we  will 
briefly  discuss  it.  The  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  following 
general  equation: 

CfiHizOe  =  2  C2H6OH  +  2  COa- 

»  a.  Lecture  IV,  p.  74. 
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Until  recently  the  whole  process  of  alcoholic  fermentation  was  sur- 
rounded with  great  obscurity.  E.  Buchner  and  J.  Meisenheimer  ^  have 
succeeded  at  least  in  indicating  the  way  in  which  the  decomposi- 
tion proceeds.  Thus,  in  their  cell-free  fermentations,  they  invariably 
found  inactive  lactic  acid.  They  concluded  that  this  must  be  a  normal 
intermediate  product,  and  formulated  the  alcoholic  fermentation  to  take 
place  as  follows: 
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At  all  events,  alcoholic  fermentation  is  a  very  complicated  process, 
and  the  question  has  now  arisen,  whether  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  brought 
about  by  one  or  by  several  ferments.  One  ferment  may  convert  the  sugar 
into  lactic  acid,  while  a  second  transforms  this  into  alcohol.  There  are 
also  by-products  in  the  alcoholic  fermentations.  Glycerol,  succinic  acid, 
and  acetic  acid  have  been  noticed  among  these.  If  we  employ  zymase, 
such  products  are  not  formed  to  any  extent.  They  are  evidently  not  a 
part  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  itself,  but  are  due  to  other  metabolic 
changes  of  the  yeast.' 


»  Ber.  37.  417  (1904). 

*  For  the  older  conception  of  alcoholic  fermentation,  of.  C.  v.  N&geli;  Theorie  der 
G&hning.  Mimchen  (1879). 


LECTURE  XXI. 
THE    FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    DIGESTIVE    ORGANS. 


We  have  up  to  now  considered  the  transformation  of  each  separaU 
substance  in  the  alimentary  canal  by  itself,  as  well  as  its  absorption,  assimi* 
lation,  and  subsequent  destination  until  the  final  products  of  metabolism 
were  reached.  Such  a  method  of  presentation  has  the  advantage  that  ^ 
gives  us  a  clear  idea  concerning  the  behavior  of  any  given  foodstuff  ^ 
the  animal  organism,  and  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  trace  the  relations 
the  separate  organs  to  the  remaining  groups  of  foodstuffs  and  to  th 
functions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  it  was  necess^ 
for  us  to  touch  only  briefly  upon  certain  very  essential  points,  and,  furtb^ 
more,  there  were  certain  important  observations  which  we  could  not  <^ 
cuss  at  all.  We  shall  now  in  the  following  lectures  consider  each  indivici 
organ  of  the  animal  organism  by  itself,  and  in  this  way  find  opporttLi^ 
to  mention  what  we  have  omitted,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  bind  toget^l 
certain  apparently  isolated  facts  with  other  analogous  ones  to  a  single  xirt 
It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  fact  impossible,  to  draw  a  sharp  line  betiroc 
pure  physiology  and  physiological  chemistry.  The  time  has  long  sine 
passed  when  the  latter  branch  of  biological  science  could  be  considered  si 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  investigation  of  the  composition  of  the  separate 
organs,  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  the  excretions  and  secretions.  It  b^ 
been  recognized  for  some  time  that  the  tracing  of  the  relations  of  the  diff^^ 
ent  groups  of  foodstuffs  to  one  another  and  their  transformations  in  t.b< 
organism,  has  introduced  new  problems  into  the  field  of  physiolo^c^ 
chemistry.  With  the  solution  of  these  problems,  which  are  fundamentally 
important  for  the  understanding  of  the  entire  metabolism,  the  limits  of  ti^ 
working  field  of  the  physiological  chemist  are  by  no  means  reached,  as  ^ 
shall  see.  Physiological  chemistry  takes  part  more  and  more  in  explMnifli 
the  functions  of  the  various  organs.  Certain  of  the  apparently-very-coto* 
plicated  processes  have  been  brought  nearer  to  our  comprehension  by  tb^ 
more  recent  investigations;  and  for  some  functions  of  which  it  was  not 
supposed  that  there  was  any  relation  to  chemical  processes,  newer  obser- 
vations have  opened  up  entirely  new  perspectives,  especially  from  a  chem- 
ical point  of  view.  Undoubtedly  physiological  chemistry  must  become 
more  doeely  united  with  pure  physiology  in  order  that  the  fruits  obtained 
in  both  fidds  may  become  fully  ripe. 
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Such  a  point  of  view  is  particularly  advantageous  now  that  we  come  to 
consider  the  functions  of  the  various  organs  in  the  digestive  canal.  They 
are  of  most  diverse  nature  according  to  the  part  of  the  digestive  stratum 
in  which  they  are  found.  Let  us  begin  with  the  functions  of  the  upper  end 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  mouth.  In  it  the  food  which  has  been  pre- 
pared in  various  ways,  is  chewed  up  into  small  pieces  and  intimately  mixed 
with  the  saliva.  In  this  way  the  maraela  are  prepared  for  digestion.  The 
saliva  comes  from  the  salivary  glands  and  from  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth.  There  are  three  pairs  of  the  former,  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  fluids  they  secrete.  The  parotid 
(near  the  ear)  gland  produces  a  thin  watery  fluid  containing  chiefly  albumin 
and  salts.  It  is  spoken  of  in  general  as  an  albuminoua  gland.  Small  glands 
of  this  nature  are  found  as  well  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
mouth.  The  other  glands  are  the  so-called  mucoiLa  glands.  They,  in  con- 
trast to  the  former,  furnish  a  glairy,  or  more  ropy  secretion,  due  to  the 
mucin  which  it  contains.  To  this  class  of  glands  belong,  in  the  case  of  most 
animals,  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  Small  mucous  glands 
are  found  distributed  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  oesophagus.  This  distinc- 
tion between  two  kinds  of  glands  is  not  a  sharp  one.  Thus  the  lower  jaw 
of  man  contains  glands  which  yield  a  thin  secretion  rich  in  albumin  as  well 
as  one  of  a  more  mucous  nature. 

The  secretion  from  each  separate  gland  may  be  examined  by  construct- 
ing fistulas  in  the  exit  ducts,  or  more  simply  by  introducing  a  canula  into 
the  mouth  of  the  duct  from  where  it  discharges  outward.  Normally  a 
mixture  of  the  secretions  from  all  of  the  glands  comes  into  action.  The 
extent  to  which  the  different  glands  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
saliva  varies.  The  secretion  of  the  glands  is  dependent  upon  quite  a 
number  of  outside  influences,  as  J.  P.  Pawlow  *  has  quite  recently  called 
to  our  attention.  In  the  exercise  of  their  function,  they  are  dependent 
upon  nervous  influences.  The  innervation  of  each  gland  is  twofold. 
Cerebral  and  sympathetic  fibers  lead  to  each.  The  submaxillary  gland 
contains  fibers  from  the  chorda  tympanij  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fibers 
enter  the  blood-vessels  of  the  gland  from  the  sympathetic  system.  This 
double  innervation  also  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  secretion. 
By  stimulating  the  cerebral  fibres,  in  other  words,  those  of  the  chorda 
tympani,  an  abundant  secretion  of  a  thin  liquid  is  produced;  whereas,  by 
stimulating  the  sympathetic  nerve,  only  a  few  drops  of  a  viscid  liquid  rich 
in  mucin  are  obtained.  The  sublingual  gland  behaves  quite  similarly.  The 
parotid  gland  is  also  partly  dependent  upon  the  cerebral  nervous  83r8tem 
(in  this  case  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve)  and  partly  on  the  sympathetic. 

For  some  time  it  was  believed  that  the  influence  of  the  nerves  which 
reach  these  glands  could  be  explained  by  an  action  upon  the  blood-vessels. 


Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Aaher  and  Spiro)  Jahrg.  III.,  Abt.  I,  p.  177  (1904). 
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If  the  lingual  nerve,  which  carries  the  cerebral  fibers  to  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  is  cut,  and  then  the  peripheral  stump  stimulated,  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  gland  become  dilated.  The  blood  streams  from  the 
veins  with  a  bright  red  color  similar  to  that  of  the  arterial  blood.  At  Uie 
same  time  there  is  an  increased  secretion  of  saliva.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  stimulating  the  fibers  of  the  sympatheticus,  the  blood-vessels  are  con- 
tracted. The  blood  passes  more  slowly,  and  the  Sow  from  the  veins  is 
small  in  amount  and  of  a  dark  blue  color.  The  activity  of  the  secretion 
is  diminished.*  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  innervation  of  the  blood- 
vessels is  not  the  sole  function  of  the  above-mentioned  nerves,  is  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Heidenhain.'  He  found  that  with  the  lingual  nerve 
two  kinds  of  nerve  fibers  enter  the  gland.  If  a  dog  was  poisoned  with 
atropin,  then  stimulation  of  the  facial  nerve  fibers  caused  as  before  an 
acceleration  of  the  blood-stream,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no 
increase  in  the  secretion  of  saliva.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  facial 
nerve,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic,  carries  fibers  to  the  submaxillary  gland 
which  have  a  specific  action  upon  the  individual  cells  of  the  gland.  For 
the  present  we  know  but  little  concerning  the  details  by  which  this  stim- 
ulation is  effected.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  establish 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  nerve  fibers  to 
the  cells  of  the  gland. 

C.  Ludwig  and  A.  Spiess  •  have  shown  that  with  the  activity  of  the  cells 
the  temperature  also  rises.  They  introduced  a  thermometer  in  the  large 
vein  of  the  submaxillary  gland  of  a  dog,  a  second  in  the  exit  duct  from  this 
gland,  and  a  third  in  the  carotid  artery.  If  now  the  facial  fibers  were 
stimulated,  then  from  the  time  of  beginning  of  the  activity  of  the  glands 
the  thermometers  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  vein  registered  higher  tempera- 
tures than  that  of  the  carotid. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed  that  the  formation  of  the  saliva  could  be 
regarded  as  a  filtration  process.     It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  the 
separation  of  this  liquid  was  evidently  due  to  a  specific  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  gland-cells.     Even  the  chemical  composition  of  the  saliva  indicates 
this.    It  is  entirely  different  from  the  blood  and  lymph,  and  must  have  been 
formed  only  by  means  of  a  specific  choice  of  the  individual  constituents 
of  these  liquids  on  the  part  of  the  gland-cells.     In  fact,  it  is  even  necessan-** 
for  these  last  to  produce  for  themselves  certain  substances.     Here,  w^ 
cannot  treat  in  detail  of  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forwancf 
against  the  assumption  that  the  separating  of  the  saliva  is  a  result  of  a 
filtration   process.     We   can   only  briefly   touch   upon   it.     Thus   it  hms 

'  Claude  Bernard:  Compt.  rend.  47,  245  (1858). 

>  Pfliiger's  Arch.  6,  309  (1872);  17  (1878).     See  also  Barbara:  BuU.  adeoie  mei 
di  Bologna  (8),  2,  1  (1902). 

»  Sitzber.  Wiener  Akad.  26,  548  (1857). 
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been  found  that  if  a  mercury  manometer  be  introduced  into  the  exit  duct, 
then  after  stimulating  the  cerebral  secretory  nerves,  the  mercury  will  in  a 
short  time  rise  100  millimeters  or  more  higher  in  this  manometer  than  in 
another  one  that  is  placed  in  the  carotid  artery.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
considerable  increase  of  pressure  during  the  secretion  of  saliva.^  It  is  also 
an  important  fact  that  stimulation  of  the  secretory  nerves  has  an  effect 
even  in  animals  from  which  the  blood  has  been  removed  completely. 
That  the  cells  of  the  gland  are  active  during  the  preparation  of  saliva,  is 
evident  from  a  microscopic  examination  during  a  period  of  rest  and  one 
of  action.'  We  have  to  thank  Heidenhain*  for  this  interesting  information. 
He  described  the  contents  of  the  albuminous  glands  at  rest  and  after 
secretion  had  taken  place,  using  alcoholic-carmine  preparations.  In  the 
first  instance,  a  shrunken,  finely  granular  substance  is  seen  in  a  clear, 
uncolored  background.  The  nucleus  itself  appears  as  an  irregular,  serrated 
structure  without  any  distinct  nucleolus.  On  making  preparations  in  the 
same  way  of  glands  which  have  been  in  marked  activity  for  some 
time,  under  nervous  stimulation,  there  is  a  quite  different  appear- 
ance. The  size  of  the  cells  has  increased  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The 
nucleus  no  longer  appears  serrated,  but  round.  The  nucleolus  is  now 
much  more  sharply  outlined,  and  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  substance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus  so  that  the  cells  appear 
opaque.  The  glands  themselves  show  similar  changes.  During  a  period 
of  rest  its  gland-cells  are  large  and  clear.  Their  nuclei  are  flattened  and 
parietal.  The  protoplasm  is  small  in  amount.  The  chief  constituent 
in  the  composition  of  the  cells  is  a  clear  substance  which  represents  the 
secretion  material  of  the  gland-cells.  When  the  gland  becomes  active  the 
nuclei  become  round.  The  nucleoli  become  more  distinct,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  nuclei  are  pressed  more  and  more  to  the  center  of  the  cells.  The 
cells  themselves  become  smaller  on  account  of  loss  of  the  above-mentioned 
clear  substance.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  protoplasm,  evidently  the  beginning  of  the  production  of  a  new  secretion. 
If  we  examine  fresh  material,  instead  of  hardened  preparations,  we  will 


*  We  might  mention  in  this  connection  the  formation  of  retention  cysts  which  often 
take  place  in  the  parotid  gland  when  the  duct  from  a  lobule  becomes  stopped  up  for 
any  reason ;  for  example,  in  case  of  inflammation.  If  the  secretion  of  saliva  were  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  filtration  process,  it  would  be  expected  that  the  activity  in  the  region 
cut  off  would  soon  cease.  The  secretion,  however,  continues.  The  amount  of  pressure 
developed  in  consequence  is  indicated  by  the  swelling  produced.  Even  if,  later  on, 
secondary  changes  appear,  creating  new  conditions,  still  for  the  beginning  of  the  forma- 
tion of  cysts  our  observation  holds  tnie. 

'  Cf.  A.  Noll:  Die  Sekretion  der  DriisemBelle,  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  Jg. 
IV.  p.  84  (1905). 

*  Zcntr.  med.  WinenBch.  9,  130  (1866).  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  PhynoL  6,  L 
64  (1883). 
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obtain  quite  corresponding  results.  Thus  in  place  of  the  above  clear  sub- 
stance,  little  granules  are  noticed  which  represent  the  secretion  material 
produced  by  the  cells.  During  rest  these  granules  are  being  formed  con- 
stantly to  be  given  off  during  activity.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  as  to  whether,  in  the  secretion  of  the  glands,  the  cells  themselves 
are  destroyed,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  cell,  as  such,  retains 
its  protoplasm  and  nucleus  intact,  and  merely  gives  up  the  specific  secre- 
tion produced  by  it.  According  to  all  known  observations,  the  latter 
conception  appears  to  be  the  correct  one,  for  if  the  cells  of  the  gland  them- 
selves should  undergo  breaking  down,  then  there  should  be  considerable 
evidence  in  the  active  gland  of  a  renewal  of  cell  material.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  but  little  sign  of  any  such  cell  division  taking  place. 

The  cells  of  the  various  glands  in  the  animal  organism  do  not,  to  be  sure, 
show  any  marked  difference  from  the  cells  of  the  other  tissues.  We 
know  that  all  sorts  of  different  cells  are  constantly  producing  defim'te 
products  which  take  part  in  metabolism  and  in  the  exercise  of  particular 
functions.  We  know,  for  example,  that  many  cells  give  up  ferments, 
while  others  produce  compounds  of  simple  constitution;  for  example,  the 
cells  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  produce  adrenalin,  and  those  of  the  intestine 
form  secretin.  The  formation  of  such  products  as  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  the  activity  of  the  cells  escapes  our  observation  only  because 
the  amount  formed  is  so  small,  and  partly,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
digestive  ferments,  because  it  is  not  these  alone  that  are  given  up 
by  the  cells,  but  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of  other  material  set  free 
simultaneously. 

We  may  consider  the  formation  of  the  secretion  by  the  gland-cells  in  the 
same  light,  and  trace  it  to  the  activity  of  the  cells,  and  in  a  narrower  sense 
to  the  protoplasm  and  cell-nuclei.  We  do  not  wish  to  speak  —  in  order 
to  avoid  misconceptions  —  of  a  transformation  of  protoplasm  into  secretion, 
as  is  often  done,  but  rather  of  the  production  of  the  latter  by  cell  activity. 
We  must  remember  that  the  gland-cells  are  constantly  being  supplied  with 
new  material  by  the  blood,  from  which  the  secretion  can  be  formed.  This 
is  taken  up  according  as  the  cell  requires  such  material,  and  by  means  of 
complicated  processes  the  cell  manufactures  the  secretion  from  it.  The 
protoplasm  itself  remains  behind  in  the  cell  together  with  the  nucleus; 
both  are  preserved  for  a  new  formation  of  secretion.  If  we  were  to 
assume  that  the  cells  themselves  were  passing  over  into  the  secretion,  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  explain  the  process.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  ferments  play  an  important  part  in  the  formation  of  this  secretion. 
Thus  the  cells  of  the  gland  have  to  break  down  to  some  extent  the  pmtein 
substance  in  the  serum  in  order  to  construct  the  mucin  which  is  contained 
in  the  secretion.  The  fact  that  evidently  quite  extensive  transformations 
take  place  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  mucin  contains  a  large  amount  of 
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glucosamine,  while  in  the  protein  bodies  present  in  serum  there  is  but  a 
small  amount  of  this  aminohexose.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  albuminous 
substances  in  blood-serum  contain  perhaps  unknown  preliminary  stages 
in  the  glucosamine  formation,  but  it  is,  however,  also  possible  that  we  have 
here  one  stage  in  the  process  of  the  conversion  of  an  amino  acid  into  a 
sugar.  At  all  events,  the  formation  of  mucin  with  its  peculiar  composition 
deserves  considerable  attention. 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  during  the  activity  of  the  gland,  the  cells 
must  be  entirely  built  up  as  well  as  the  secretion  formed.  At  the  same 
time  we  should  not  think  for  a  moment  that  these  cells  are  permanent 
structures.  We  do  not  doubt  that  they  are  constantly  being  renewed  like 
all  other  cells  of  the  body,  and  that  here  and  there  a  cell  disappears  to 
be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

The  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  individual  cells  during  their  activity 
also  has  an  effect  upon  the  weight  of  the  gland.  If  the  submaxillary 
gland  is  brought  into  activity  by  stimulating  the  fibers  of  the  facial  nerve, 
it  is  found  that  the  active  gland  decreases  in  weight. 

Some  attention  is  due  to  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in  which  inner- 
vation of  the  salivary  glands  is  normally  produced.  The  Russian  physi- 
ologist Pawlow  deserves  great  credit  not  only  for  having  developed  the 
operative  technique  so  that  it  is  possible  under  purely  physiological  con- 
ditions to  trace  the  functions  of  the  various  digestive  glands,  but  also  for 
having  shown  in  an  entirely  original  way  how  the  activity  of  the  same  is 
dependent  upon  definite  external  conditions.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  the  activity  of  the  salivary  glands  is  influenced  by  sensations 
of  taste  and  smell,  and  even  by  certain  imaginations.  Pawlow,  however, 
deserves  the  credit  for  clearly  demonstrating  by  experiment  the  remark- 
able ability  that  the  salivary  glands  have  for  adapting  themselves  to  their 
work.  Among  other  things  he  called  attention  to  the  following  observa- 
tions: If  a  dog  is  fed  with  dry,  solid  nourishment,  there  at  once  takes  place 
a  considerable  flow  of  saliva;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  nourishment 
is  liquid,  there  results  but  a  slight  flow.  Chemicals  which  act  as  irritants, 
such  as  acids  and  alkalies,  increase  the  flow  of  saliva  in  proportion  to  the 
irritation  produced.  The  organism  attempts  in  this  way  to  protect  itself 
from  the  action  of  such  substances.  It  dilutes  them  and  washes  them  out 
from  the  mouth  as  much  as  possible.  If  small  quartz  pebbles  are  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  dog,  the  animal  permits  them  to  drop  out  gradually 
from  his  mouth,  but  without  any  flow  of  saliva.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
same  material  is  placed  in  the  dog's  mouth  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  there 
is  a  considerable  flow  of  saliva.  The  purpose  of  this  is  clear,  —  in  this  way 
the  sand  is  washed  out  of  the  mouth,  while  in  the  case  of  the  little  stones 
the  tongue  alone  can  accomplish  their  removal.  In  all  such  cases  we  are 
struck  with  the  utility  of  the  whole  mechanism.     This  is  still  more  marked 
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when  we  find  not  only  that  the  amount  of  saliva  is  regulated  according  to 
the  requirements,  but  likewise  its  composition.  At  one  time  it  contains 
considerable  mucin,  at  another  time  relatively  little,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions. Apparently  the  irritation,  whether  it  be  chemical,  thermal,  or 
mechanical,  stimulates  the  apparatus  at  the  end  of  the  afferent  nerves 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  From  here  the  impulses  are 
transmitted  to  the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system,  and  now  by 
means  of  the  efferent  nerves  the  individual  salivary  glands  are  called 
into  action.     We  speak  of  such  a  process  in  general  as  a  reflex  action. 

It  is  of  chief  interest  to  us  that  it  is  possible  by  various  outward  effects 
to  influence  the  activity  of  the  glands  in  such  a  way  that  the  composition 
of  the  saliva  secreted  is  adjusted  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  At 
present  we  can  only  imagine  how  this  adjustment  may  be  effected* 
The  saliva  itself  always  contains  besides  inorganic  salts  and  water  a  certain 
amount  of  organic  material,  as  we  have  seen.  We  also  repeat  that 
the  saliva  contains  a  ferment  capable  of  hydrolyzing  starch,  the  diastase. 
It  is  remarkable  too  that  it  always  contains  small  amounts  of  alkali 
thiocyanate.  We  are  wholly  in  the  dark  concerning  the  formation  of  this 
last  compound,  or  as  regards  its  use. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  fitting  to  mention  some  observations  con- 
cerning secretions  in  the  mouths  of  certain  invertebrates.  They  are  of 
particular  value  because  they  make  it  easier  for  us  to  understand  the  most 
important  work  of  the  gland-cells.  Here  we  meet  with  the  preparation 
of  strong  acids  by  means  of  cell  activity  from  material  which  could  not 
have  contained  the  acid  already  formed.  Long  ago  Troschel  *  noted,  in 
examining  a  kind  of  snail,  Dolium  galeae  that  the  animal  squirted 
from  its  mouth  a  stream  of  liquid  clear  as  water.  The  liquid  showed  a 
strongly  acid  reaction,  and  caused  effervescence  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  limestone  lying  on  the  ground.  The  secretion  was  produced  from  two 
large  gland-like  organs  lying  near  the  stomach.  The  ducts  from  it  ascend 
on  each  side  of  the  gullet  and  empty  into  the  mouth.  The  secretion  con- 
tains sulphuric  acid,  and,  in  fact,  as  much  as  4.1  per  cent  of  the  free  acid  is 
present.  Besides  this,  there  is  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
Other  varieties  of  snails  similarly  produce  acids.  Some  of  these  "  acid 
snails"  have  lx?cn  quite  recently  studied  by  Fr.  N.  Schulz.*  He  followed 
particularly  closely  the  acid  production  on  the  part  of  the  naked  snail, 
Pleurobranchm  Meckelii  of  the  order  Opisthofjranchi.  On  l^eing  touched, 
the  snail  rolls  itself  up.  If  the  animal  Ls  sqiioezed  a  little,  its  external 
surface  after  a  short  time  becomes  covered  with  a  slimy  secretion  of  acid 
reaction.     This  comes  from  glands  which  arc  very  numerous  in  the  skin. 

»  PoRg^^ndorf' b  Ann.  93,  C14  (1854) ;  J.  pr.  Chem.  63, 170  (1854) ;  see  alao  de  Luca  mad 
Panceri,  Coinpt.  rt^nd.  66,  577  ami  712  (1807). 
»  Z.  allgem.  Physiol.  6.  206  (1905). 
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Besides  this  secretion  the  animal  empties  from  its  pharynx  a  very  strongly- 
acid-reacting  juice.  This  comes  from  a  gland-like  structure  consisting  of 
long  coils  enveloped  in  a  highly  complicated,  contractile  network.  The 
chief  constituent  of  the  individual  cells  is  a  liquid,  while  the  amount  of  pro- 
toplasm itself  is  relatively  small.  If  the  gland  is  stimulated,  the  above- 
mentioned  network  contracts;  and  the  liquid  secretion  of  the  gland-cells, 
which  is  contained  in  larger  or  smaller  vacuoles,  is  emptied  into  the 
exit  duct.  Evidently  in  this  case  the  secretion  is  merely  mechanically 
removed  from  the  cells.  After  the  relaxation  of  the  contracted  cell-coil, 
there  remain  in  the  cells  at  first  only  the  shrunken  protoplasm  and  the 
cell-nuclei,  and  then  begins  anew  the  formation  of  secretion.  Several 
things  indicate  that  the  nucleus  itself  plays  an  important  part  in  this 
process.  The  secretion  contains  free  sulphuric  acid.  What  is  the  source 
of  this  acid?  It  might  come  from  sulphates,  or  from  organic  compounds 
containing  sulphur,  such  as,  for  example,  albumin.  The  latter  is  hardly 
to  be  considered  as  a  possible  source  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  seems  certain 
that  most  of  the  acid  must  be  formed  from  sulphates,  for  the  amount  of 
acid  produced  is  too  large,  and  the  amount  of  sulphur  present  in  albumin 
too  small,  to  account  for  the  formation  by  the  assumption  of  an  oxidizing 
decomposition,  as,  for  example,  of  cystine.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
secretion  continues  during  starvation.  If  the  albumin  itself  were  the 
source  of  the  sulphur,  we  would  expect  that  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid 
would  soon  cease  in  the  starved  organism.  It  has  never  been  explained 
how  the  cells  in  the  gland  are  able  to  produce  the  free  acid.  When  we  come 
to  discuss  the  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  human  stomach,  we 
shall  find  likewise  that  we  are  again  in  the  dark.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  explain  the  formation  of  the  strong  acid  as  a  result  of  the  mass-action 
law.  We  know  that  from  salts  of  the  mineral  acids  a  small  amount  of 
acid  may  be  set  free  by  the  action  of  large  amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  for 
example.  We  also  know  that  as  a  result  of  ionization  a  small  amount  of 
acid  ions  are  probably  set  free  in  the  organism.  We  shall  not  deny  that 
perhaps  a  part  of  the  acid  in  the  secretion  may  be  formed  in  some  such 
way,  and  it  is  indeed  conceivable  that  eventually  all  of  the  acid  may  be 
produced  in  such  manner,  if  we  assume  that  as  soon  as  a  little  acid  is  set 
free,  it  is  in  some  manner  carried  out  of  the  range  of  chemical  reaction,  so 
that  constantly  more  and  more  of  the  acid  will  be  formed.  But  even  such 
an  hypothesis,  which  necessitates  the  further  assumption  of  some  means 
of  removing  the  acid  as  fast  as  it  may  be  formed,  does  not  enable  us  to 
explain  satisfactorily  the  whole  process.  At  all  events,  the  cells  themselves 
must  exert  a  specific  action.  In  this  case,  the  cells  of  the  gland  form  sul- 
phuric acid  alone,  while  in  the  stomach  only  hydrochloric  acid  results.  It 
might  be  assumed  that  the  membrane  of  the  cells  is  only  permeable  to  certain 
ions.    It  has,  for  example,  been  asserted  that  the  walls  of  the  stomach  are 
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impermeable  to  chlorine  ions,  and  in  this  way  the  formation  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  stomach  was  explained.*  It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that 
such  a  theory  was  untenable.  If  we  stop  considering  the  production  of 
the  acid  by  itself,  but  remember  that  the  formation  of  the  remaining 
products  of  secretion  point  to  a  specific  and  extensive  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  gland-cells,  then  evidently  the  formation  of  the  free  acid  repre- 
sents only  one  link  in  the  chain  of  the  entire  secretion  process.  It  is  not 
any  more  remarkable  than,  for  example,  the  formation  of  mucin  in  the 
cells  of  the  salivary  glands.  Just  as  little  as  we  are  unable  to  account  for 
the  formation  of  the  latter  as  a  result  of  purely  physical  or  chemical 
processes,  is  it  possible  for  us  to  understand  clearly  the  production  of  acid 
on  the  part  of  the  cells. 

The  question  next  arises  concerning  the  biological  significance  of  the 
scid  secretion  in  snails.  Troschel,  the  discoverer  of  the  presence  of  the 
acid,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  means  of  protection  against 
enemies.  This  is  hardly  correct  in  the  sense  meant.  Although  the 
DoLium  galea  is  able  to  throw  out  this  secretion  when  on  land,  the  irritating 
effect  of  the  acid  would  be  lost  when  the  animal  is  in  the  water,  and, 
moreover,  the  water  itself  offers  so  much  resistance  that  obviously  the 
animal  would  not  be  able  to  send  out  a  stream  of  secretion  at  any  desired 
moment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  acid  formation,  espe- 
cially on  the  part  of  the  glands  in  the  skin  of  the  Pleurohranchi,  may  serve 
indirectly  as  a  means  of  protection  in  the  sense  that  by  reason  of  it  these 
snails  will  be  avoided  as  food  by  other  animals.  Unquestionably,  the 
secretion  of  the  large  glands  in  the  gullet  must  have  some  other  significance. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  they  play  a  r61e  in  digestion.  Careful  investi- 
gation, however,  has  proved  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Semon'  believed 
that  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  upon  the  lime  skeletons  of  other  animals  upon 
which  these  snails  feed.  Thus  calcium  sulphate  would  be  produced. 
The  effect  of  this  decomposition  Semon  studied  on  the  skeleton  of  the 
star-fish.  He  found  that  the  latter,  after  it  had  lain  for  some  time  in 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  could  be  broken  up  by  means  of  the 
fingers.  The  direct  examination  of  the  intestinal  contents  of  these  snails 
did  not  lend  any  support,  however,  to  the  assumption  of  any  such  action. 
It  is,  therefore,  improbable  that  the  sulphuric  acid  is  produced  for  the 
purpose  suggested  by  Semon.  Now  we  find  in  the  animal  kingdom 
repeated  examples  of  contrivances  by  means  of  which  one  animal  w^hich 
eats  another  species  for  its  nourishment  is  able  to  cripple  its  prey.  This 
is  the  case  with  the  poison  glands  of  snakes.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  the 
snails  the  acid  forms  a  weapon  of  attack.'     Many  sea  animals  are  extremely 

»  Cf.  K.'^ppe,  Pflugcr's  Arch.  62, 567  (1892),and lAndislaus V. Rohrer :  iWrf.  110. 416 (19(^ 

•Biol.  Zontr.  9,  80  (1890). 

■  W.  Prtjyer:     NaturwiaacnBch.  Wochschr.  Berlin  6,  481  (1890). 
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sensitive  to  acid.  Thus  the  Echinoderms  draw  in  their  suckers  when 
exposed  to  acid.  They  are  then  easily  removed  from  the  place  to  which 
they  had  attached  themselves. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  saliva.  We  have  already  mentioned  its  most 
important  functions.  They  are  chiefly  of  a  mechanical  nature,  —  the 
food  is  surrounded  by  saliva  and  thus  made  easy  to  swallow.  The  saliva 
also  is  an  important  means  of  keeping  the  teeth  clean.  In  this  case  also 
it  exerts  first  of  all  a  mechanical  action,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  of 
normal  composition,  it  also  tends  to  prevent  decomposition  by  the  bacterial 
flora  of  the  mouth.  It  is  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  formation  of 
caries  in  teeth  is  due  to  an  abnormal  composition  of  the  saliva.  Tooth 
decay,  moreover,  usually  results  from  a  faulty  formation  of  the  tooth  itself. 
The  tissue  composing  the  teeth  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  bones. 
Three  tissues  are  known  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  teeth,  of  which  one, 
the  cement,  corresponds  to  the  bony  tissue.  Dentine  also  has  a  similar 
composition.  We  find  that  bones  contain:  calcium  phosphate,  magnesium 
phosphate,  calcium  fluoride,  calcium  chloride,  calcium  carbonate,  ferric  oxide, 
and  an  organic  basal  substance,  which  on  boiling  yields  gelatin.  Enamel, 
the  third  tissue  of  teeth,  is  characterized  by  its  containing  the  least  water 
and  the  most  mineral  matter  of  any  substance  in  the  human  body.  Under 
normal  conditions  it  exerts  great  resistance  to  external  influences,  and,  as 
long  as  it  is  intact,  prevents  infection  by  bacteria.*  The  enamel  contains 
lime  salts  chiefly.  At  this  place  we  need  hardly  mention  the  importance 
of  the  food  being  well  chewed.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  subdivision 
of  the  food  is  of  great  benefit  as  regards  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  acted 
upon  by  the  digestive  ferments.  By  means  of  the  teeth  the  food  is  changed 
into  such  a  state  that  it  can  be  acted  upon  readily  by  the  digestive  juices. 
It  might  be  thought  that  on  feeding  with  broth,  the  function  of  the  teeth 
would  be  replaced.  We  shall  see  later  on,  however,  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  food  is  prepared  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  function 
of  the  secretions  in  the  digestive  tract,  especially  that  of  the  stomach. 
A  uniform  diet  could  not  possibly  stimulate  our  senses  permanently. 

In  many  cases  the  saliva  acts  as  a  solvent,  and  in  this  way  the  sensation 
of  taste  is  obtained,  for  we  can  only  taste  substances  which  are  in  solution. 
The  peripheral  organs  of  the  sense  of  taste  are  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  mouth.  We  find  them  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue, 
on  the  under  surface  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 


^  We  should  not  fail  to  mention  in  this  case  the  remaricable  readiness  with  which 
wounds  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  or  indeed  of  the  entire  alimentary 
canal,  are  healed;  and  how  seldom  there  is  any  infection  here  in  spite  of  frequent  ex- 
posure. We  may  perhaps  speak  of  the  immunity  of  cells  in  the  mucous  membrane 
and  surrounding  tissue.  This  immunity  may  be  acquired  by  the  fact  that  metabolic 
products  of  bacteria  in  the  mouth  are  absorbed  from  the  dilute  solutioii  there,  and  this 
creates  immunity. 
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the  soft  and  hard  palate,  the  anterior  pillar,  the  tonsils,  the  posterior  pillar, 
the  uvula,  the  epiglottis,  and  even  the  throat,  itself.  This  wide  distribution 
of  the  organs  for  taste  perception  is  only  noticeable  during  youth.  In 
adults  the  sensation  is  more  localized,  although  it  varies  greatly  with  indi- 
viduals. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  the  uvula,  tonsils,  and 
the  middle  of  the  tongue,  are  almost  always  incapable  of  taste  perception 
in  adults.  The  end-apparatus  of  the  taste-nerves  form  the  so-called  taste- 
buds  or  taste-goblets.  In  man  the  glossopharyngeal  and  trigeminal  nerves 
have  been  recognized  as  taste-nerves.  The  former  innervate  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue,  the  latter  the  front  part.  Individual  peculiarities  are 
noticed  here,  and  sometimes  one  of  these  nerves  alone  provides  for  the  whole 
region..  The  different  sensations  of  taste  may  in  general  be  attributed 
to  four  different  qualities;  namely,  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  and  salt.  We  also 
speak  of  alkaline  and  metallic  tastes.  There  is  hardly  room  for  doubt  that 
these  different  sensations  of  taste  are  produced  by  the  aid  of  different 
nerves,  so  that  for  the  taste-nerves  the  law  of  specific  sense  energy  *  applies. 
According  to  this  law,  one  and  the  same  excitant  when  acting  upon  different 
nerves  will  always  produce  different  sensations,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  sorts  of  different  excitants  always  produce  the  same  sensation  when 
acting  upon  the  same  nerve.  The  different  quality  of  the  sensation  is 
therefore  merely  caused  by  the  different  nature  of  the  end-apparatus  in 
the  central  nervous  system.  Moreover,  the  peripheral  reception  appara- 
tus is  so  specialized  that  it  is  only  affected  by  certain  definite  excitants. 
It  might  be  thought,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  the  sensation  of  taste, 
that  the  chemical  constitution  of  a  substance  having  a  definite  quality  of 
taste  might  give  us  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  definite  end-apparatus 
is  excited.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  performed  with  this  idea 
in  mind,  but  without  success.'  Thus,  for  example,  a  great  many  amino 
acids  taste  sweet,  while  others  are  bitter.  Glycocoll,  alanine,  and  a-amino- 
valeric  acid  are  sweet,  while  Weucine,  which  occurs  in  nature,  is  bitter. 
It  is  remarkable  that  d-leucine  has  a  sweet  taste.'  In  rfMeucine  the  sweet 
taste  predominates.  The  sense  of  smell  is  closely  related  to  that  of  taste, 
and  frec]uently  they  are  confused  with  one  another.  It  is,  furthermore, 
interesting  that  l)oth  these  sensations  of  taste  and  of  smell  may  be  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  very  small  amount  of  material.  The  organ  of  smell 
Ls  in  some  cases  especially  sensitive.  Emil  Fischer  and  Penzoldt  found, 
for  example,  that  as  little  as  0.000,000,04  milligram  of  mercaptan  in  a 


*  Johannes  Miiller:  Zur  vergleichendcn  Physiolopo  des  Gcsichtssinnes.  Leipsig 
(182G).  Cf.  R.  Weinmann:  Die  Lehre  von  den  specifischen  Sinneeenergien,  Hamburg 
and  Leipzig  (1895). 

»  Cf.  Wilhelm  Steml>orK:  Arch.  Anat.  Phys.  1903,  538;  1904,  483;  1906,  201;  Bcr. 
16.  36  (1905). 

»  Emil  Fischer  and  Otto  Warburg:  Ber.  36,  3997,  4005  (1905). 
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liter  of  air  is  perceptible.  We  shall  repeatedly  come  back  to  the  influence 
of  the  sensatory  impressions  upon  the  functions  of  the  digestive  glands. 
The  nerves  of  smell  and  of  taste  are  important  protective  organs.  They 
call  attention  to  processes  of  decomposition,  to  decay  in  our  food,  and  allow 
us  to  recognize  the  presence  of  many  injurious  substances. 

From  the  mouth,  the  food  is  carried  by  the  process  of  swallowing  into 
the  oesophagus,  and  from  here  directly  into  the  stomach  through  the  cardia. 
With  the  exception  of  a  slight  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar,  the 
real  process  of  digestion  does  not  begin  until  the  food  reaches  the  stomach, 
where  it  proceeds  energetically.  We  repeat  that  the  diastase  from  the 
saliva  can  under  certain  conditions  continue  its  action  for  some  time,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  stomach  itself  has  its  own  ferments.  As  has  been 
recently  shown,  it  possesses,  for  one  thing,  a  lipolytic  ferment,  although  we 
have  at  present  no  means  of  estimating  the  extent  of  its  activity.  Its  sig- 
nificance has  been  quite  variously  estimated  and,  in  fact,  its  very  presence 
has  been  doubted  by  some.  Besides  lipase,  there  are  ferments  present  in 
the  stomach  which  are  capable  of  acting  upon  the  protein  of  the  foods. 
These  are  pepsin  and  rennin.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  existence 
of  the  latter  ferment  has  been  quite  recently  questioned,  and  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  two  properties  of  coagulating  milk  and  dissolving  albu- 
min are  due  to  the  action  of  a  single  ferment.  We  can  adopt  this  assump- 
tion that  the  action  of  rennin  corresponds  to  that  of  pepsin,  only  when 
it  has  been  verified  by  further  investigation.  Until  this  has  been  done, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  the  older  conception  of  the  presence  of  both 
pepsin  and  rennin,  although,  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  a  number  of 
facts  which  speak  in  favor  of  Pawlow^s  hypothesis. 

These  ferments  are  produced  by  certain  glands  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  itself  is  not  a  physiological  unit.  Even 
the  outer  appearance  shows  a  marked  difference  between  the  pyloric  and 
fundus  (or  cardiac)  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane.  That  of  the 
former  is  pale  and  has  a  few  deep  folds,  while  the  latter  is  of  a  reddish- 
yellow  or  reddish-gray  color,  and  has  numerous  folds  which  are  connected 
with  one  another  by  a  sort  of  network.  In  these  net-like  little  hollows 
between  the  folds  end  the  stomach  glands.  There  are  two  types  of  these 
glands,  one  of  which  contains  but  a  single  kind  of  cell,  while  the  other 
contains  two.  In  the  pyloric  end  there  is  found  but  one  cell  form,  while 
in  the  cardiac  or  fundus  end  the  glands  are  of  the  latter  type.  There  is 
no  sharp  distinction  between  them,  however.  These  two  types  of  glands, 
both  of  which  are  tubular  in  shape,  are  named  according  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  found,  and  are  known  respectively  as  pyloric  and  cardiac 
or  fundus  glands.  The  former  contain  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  and  the 
latter  contain,  in  addition,  other  smaller  cells  irregularly  distributed 
between  the  larger  cells  and  the  basement  membrane.    The  first  kind  of 
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cells  are  designated  in  the  cardiac  glands  as  chief,  central,  principal,  or 
adelomorphous  cells,  while  the  latter  are  called  either  border,  parietal, 
or  delomorphous  cells.  Between  the  gland-cells  there  are  fine  secretion 
capillaries  which  surround  the  border  cells  like  a  basket.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  believed  that  this  histological  distinction  of  two  kinds  of  cells 
also  corresponded  to  a  physiological  distinction.  The  fundus  glands  were 
supposed  to  secrete  only  pepsin,  while  the  pyloric  glands  merely  formed 
mucous.  That  this  is  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  secretion 
carefully  collected  from  the  latter  portion  of  the  stomach  does  actually 
contain  pepsin.  The  pyloric  and  cardiac  parts  can  easily  be  isolated,  and 
in  this  way  ''  small  stomachs  "  are  formed  in  the  Pawlow  sense,  and  by- 
means  of  fistulas  the  contents  of  each  may  be  studied  by  itself.  At 
present  we  are  still  undecided  as  to  the  especial  significance  of  the  chief 
cells  and  of  the  border  cells.  It  has  been  established  that  the  former 
take  part  in  the  formation  of  pepsin  and  rennin,  but  the  function  of  the 
border  cells  remains  vague.  From  the  fact  that  the  pyloric  part  of  the 
stomach  produces  little  or  no  hydrochloric  acid,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  border  cells  produce  the  acid,  but  there  has  never  been  any  direct 
proof  of  this. 

Whatever  the  functions  of  the  cells  may  be,  it  is  to  be  said  that  much 
the  same  changes  take  place  in  them  during  activity  as  in  the  ceUs  of 
the  salivary  glands.  During  a  period  of  rest  the  secretion  is  formed 
which  is  given  up  during  the  period  of  work. 

All  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  its 
glands  taken  together  form  the  so-called  gastric  juice.  It  consists  in  part 
of  mucous  which  is  given  off  chiefly  from  the  superficial  surface  of  the 
mucous  coat,  together  with  the  ferments,  hydrochloric  acid,  inorganic 
salts,  and  small  amounts  of  other  organic  substances.  Exact  studies 
concerning  the  formation  of  the  gastric  juice  and  of  its  dep«idence  upon 
outwan.1  influences  were  first  made  possible  by  the  operative  skill  of 
Pawlow  and  his  pupils.  Hb  methods  and  his  investigations  ga\-e  us  the 
first  insight  into  the  relation  between  the  secretions  of  the  stomach 
and  ph>*siological  conditions.  Pure  gastric  juice  may  be  obtained  by  the 
establishment  of  a  fistula,  best  in  combination  with  one  in  the  cpsophagus. 
Thus  the  food  swalloweil  by  the  animal  may  l>e  removed  before  it  reaches 
the  stomach.  In  this  way  a  fictitious  feeding  is  obtained,  and  the  gastric 
juice  is  not  contaminated  with  the  food,  nor  with  the  intestinal  products. 
It  was  found  advisable  also  to  isolate  a  portion  of  the  stomach,  forming 
a  little  stomach,  or  blind  sack,  in  which  the  secretion  process  could  be 
studies!  by  means  of  a  fistula  while  digestion  was  going  on  in  the  rest  of 
the  organ.  The  gastric  juice  flowing  out  of  such  a  fistula  is,  after  filtering 
off  the  mucous,  clear  as  water,  odorless,  and  of  an  acid  taste.  This  tSBSte 
is  due.  as  has  been  stated,  to  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.     In 
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dogs  there  is  from  0.46  to  0.6  per  cent  acid  present,  while  in  man  the 
values  vary  greatly.  Thus  the  amount  present  has  been  variously  stated 
in  the  literature  as  from  0.05  to  0.57  per  cent.  We  have  already  said 
that  it  now  seems  impossible  to  regard  this  free  acid  as  taken  directly 
from  the  blood,  for  the  blood  may  be  considered  as  of  neutral  reaction. 
A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  undertaken  without  definitely 
settling  this  question  of  the  acid  formation.  We  must  rest  content  with 
the  hypothesis  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific  activity  on  the  part  of  the  cells, 
and  will  state  once  more  that  it  does  not  imply  a  process  any  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  the  formation  of  other  substances  which  result  from 
the  specific  activity  of  the  cells  in  every  gland.  There  is  no  justifiable 
ground  for  giving  a  peculiar  position  to  the  acid  secretion. 

The  individual  ferments  are  not  found  in  a  finished  state  in  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach;  i.e.,  they  are  not  given  up  by  it  in  an  active  condi- 
tion. This  preliminary  condition  of  the  ferment  is  spoken  of  in  general 
as  that  of  a  zymogen,  and  in  the  case  of  pepsin  itself  we  have  pepsinogen. 
The  presence  of  such  a  substance  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment: Pepsin  itself  is  extremely  sensitive  to  a  solution  of  soda,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  soon  destroyed.  Pepsinogen,  on  the  other  hand, 
resists  the  action  of  soda  much  more  strongly.  If  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and  extracted  with  a  dilute 
soda  solution,  there  is  obtained  after  filtering  a  liquid  which  of  itself  exerts 
no  digestive  action  upon  albumin,  but  does  so  on  being  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  serves  to  convert  pepsinogen  into  pepsin. 
If,  now,  after  the  digestion  has  proceeded  for  a  short  time,  the  liquid  is 
again  made  alkaline,  a  further  addition  of  acid  will  no  longer  bring  forth 
the  digestive  action  of  pepsin.  The  pepsin  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
soda.  We  are  at  present  unable  to  explain  how  the  acid  activates  the 
zymogen,  and,  in  fact,  such  processes  will  remain  obscure  until  we  know 
more  about  the  chemical  nature  of  the  ferments  themselves.  We  can 
indeed  assume  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  some  way  causes  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  atoms  in  the  ferment  molecule,  possibly  by  the  formation  of 
an  anhydride  or  something  similar,  and  that  in  the  new  state  the  ferment 
is  capable  of  exerting  its  characteristic  action. 

Rennin  likewise  is  not  present  in  the  mucous  membrane  as  such,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  zymogen.  It  is  activated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
pepsinogen,  and  in  fact  these  two  ferments  are  very  similar  in  their  entire 
behavior. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  the  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
its  glands  is  dependent  upon  definite  kinds  of  stimulation.  These  can  be  ef- 
fected in  part  in  the  stomach  itself,  or  the  stimuli  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
stomach  from  other  organs.  The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  brought 
about  by  reflex  action.    This  may  be  demonstrated  very  prettily  by  making 
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oesophageal  and  gastric  fistulas  in  a  dog.  Before  the  animal  is  fed,  no 
gastric  juice  flows  out  of  the  latter.  When  the  animal  is  offered  food, 
first  of  all  the  dog  chews  it;  on  swallowing,  instead  of  reaching  the  stomach, 
the  food  passes  out  through  the  fistula  in  the  oesophagus.  Thus  there 
is  no  chemical,  thermal,  or  mechanical  stimulation  produced  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Notwithstanding,  five  or  six  minutes 
after  the  animal  is  offered  food,  there  takes  place  regularly  an  abundant 
secretion  of  gastric  juice.  Pawlow  and  Schumow-Simanowskaja  ^  have 
also  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  vagus  nerve  carries  secretory  fibers. 
The  production  of  gastric  juice  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  vagus 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  continues  after  both  the  vagi  have  been 
severed,  although  the  quality  of  the  secretion  is  apparently  changed;  at 
least,  there  is  less  pepsin  in  it. 

Highly  important  is  the  observation  that  psychic  influences  have  the 
decisive  effect  upon  the  formation  of  gastric  juice.  It  may  be  shown  that 
the  action  of  the  nerves  of  taste  and  of  smell  alone  do  not  suflice  to  cause 
a  secretion  from  the  lining  of  the  stomach.  Similarly  the  act  of  chewing 
is  ineffective  of  itself.  The  reflex  secretion  of  the  stomach  juices  is  only 
effected  when  the  animal  has  the  desire  to  eat.  If,  after  the  latent 
period  of  about  five  minutes,  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  has  once  begun, 
it  then  continues  for  two  or  three  hours.  This  secretion  produced  reflex- 
ively  ceases  immediately  on  cutting  the  two  vagi  nerves.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  assert  that  the  nerves  of  smell  and  of  taste  take  part  in  the  psy- 
chical stimulation  of  the  secretion.  To  be  sure,  they  may  aid  indirectly 
in  many  cases,  by  recalling  to  the  imagination  certain  impressions  which 
awaken  the  desires  to  eat.  Of  course  these  impressions  may  in  some  cases 
be  first  caused  by  the  momentary  stimulation  of  smell  or  taste. 

By  means  of  such  experiments  as  those  carried  out  by  Pawlow  in  many 
directions,  the  great  importance  of  the  appetite  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  one  eats  with 
pleasure  or  from  compulsion. 

The  importance  of  the  gastric  secretion  produced  reflexively  by  psy- 
chical influences  is  made  very  clear  by  the  following  experiment  performed 
by  Pawlow.  He  took  two  dogs,  each  having  fistulas  in  the  oesophagus  and 
in  the  stomach,  and  introduced  equal-sized  pieces  of  meat  through  the 
gastric  fistula  of  each  dog  in  such  a  way  that  the  animal  was  not  conscious 
of  the  operation.  One  of  the  dogs  was  then  given  a  piece  of  meat  to  devour. 
(In  such  cases,  where  the  food  devoured  does  not  reach  the  stomach  of  the 
animal,  we  speak  of  a  fictitious  meal.)  After  some  time  had  passed,  Pawlow 
compared  the  pieces  of  meat  in  the  stomachs  of  the  two  dogs.  It  was 
found  that  the  meat  in  the  stomach  of  the  dog  which  had  received  the 

>  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1896,  53. 
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fictitious  meal  was  much  more  thoroughly  digested  than  the  meat  in  the 
stomach  of  the  other  dog.* 

It  is  an  old  experience  that  psychic  influences  may  destroy  the  appetite. 
In  this  case  there  are  great  individual  differences;  often  slight  anger  will 
suffice  to  destroy  the  appetite  completely.  These  experiences  can  be  shown 
experimentally  to  be  well  founded.  Thus,  among  others,  A.  Bickel '  has 
found  that  the  gastric  secretion  stops  at  once  when  a  dog  is  confronted 
with  a  cat.  Undoubtedly  the  same  relations  exist  in  man.  Naturally, 
in  the  latter  case  we  do  not  possess  such  a  rich  field  for  observation.  In 
man  such  experiments  are  influenced  much  more  by  secondary  effects  than 
is  the  case  with  animals,  where  reactions  take  place  more  in  accordance  with 
sensatory  impressions.  Certain  imaginary  effects  are  not  so  prominent 
in  animals  as  in  man.  On  the  other  hand,  such  experiments  carried  out 
with  human  beings  are  less  valuable,  because,  when  there  is  agastric  fistula, 
there  is  usually  some  pathological  derangement  of  the  stomach  or  oesopha- 
gus. Frequently  there  are  tumors,  especiaUy  cancers,  to  be  considered. 
The  latter  are  especially  likely  to  cause  a  most  deep-seated  effect  upon  the 
whole  metabolism  of  the  cells  and  weaken  the  whole  body,  so  that  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  speak  of  a  normal  function  of  the  lining  of  the  stomach 
and  of  its  glands,  even  although  the  carcinoma  may  not  have  attacked 
the  stomach  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  now  and  then  the  formation  of  a 
gastric  fistula  becomes  necessary  when  there  is  no  chance  for  the  food  to 
reach  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus,  for  example,  as  a  result  of 
strictures  caused  by  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane.  In  such  cases  it  is 
possible  to  carry  out  observations  with  human  beings  which  are  similar  to 
those  of  Pawlow  with  dogs.  Thus,  Homborg,*  who  studied  a  case  of  gas- 
tric fistula  with  oesophageal  stricture,  observed  that  it  was  not  possible  to' 
detect  psychic  influences  in  all  cases.  The  chewing  of  substances  with 
pleasant  taste  produced  a  secretion,  while  chewing  of  indifferent  or  badly 
tasting  substances  had  no  effect.  Chewing  of  itself  appeared  to  act  favor- 
ably upon  the  gastric  secretion,  while  the  mere  sight  of  food  had  no  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  secretion  stopped  if  the  boy  was  not  allowed  to  eat 
at  once  something  that  tasted  good;  this  evidently  made  the  boy  angry, 
and  this  feeling  was  indicated  by  a  flow  of  tears. 

The  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  is  produced  not  merely  as  a  result  of  a 
reflex  action,  but  we  recognize  certain  other  influences  as  well,  which  may 
be  exerted  within  the  stomach  itself.  Mechanical  irritation  does  not 
suffice  to  start  the  flow  of  the  juice.     Chemical  influences  alone  are  to  be 


^  The  highly  interesting  studies  by  Pawlow  and  his  students  have  nearly  all  appeared 
in  Russian  only.  His  lectures  have  been  translated  into  German  by  A.  Walther,  and 
published  in  1898  by  Bergmann  of  Wiesbaden. 

»  Deut.  Med.  Wochschr.  31,  1829  (1906). 

■  Inaug.  Dissert.  Helsingfors  (1903). 
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considered  in  this  connection.  Digestive  activity  is  especially  favored 
by  broths,  extracts,  juice  of  meats  and  milk,  and  is  somewhat  stimulated 
by  water  and  small  amounts  of  alcohol.  Fats,  on  the  other  hand,  restrain 
the  production  of  the  digestive  fluid,  and  also  influence  its  qualitative  and 
quantitative  composition.  Th^se  effects  may  be  observed  to  best  advan- 
tage by  introducing  the  different  substances  into  the  stomach  of  aa 
animal  without  its  knowledge.  The  secretion  under  such  conditions  does 
not  take  place  as  quickly,  usually  not  until  after  15  to  30  minutes, 
and  persists  for  various  lengths  of  time  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food.  Experiments  of  this  nature  ^ve  one  the  impression  that  such 
a  direct  stimulation  of  the  glands  is  incomplete  in  effect.  A  har- 
monious course  of  digestion  is  only  assured  when  the  secretion  is  strongly 
stimulated  reflexively.  We  can  indeed  imagine  that  by  means  of 
digestion  itself,  substances  are  formed  constantly  which  act  as  chemical 
irritants  upon  the  lining  of  the  stomach  and  the  glands,  so  that  after 
the  flow  of  the  juice  is  once  started,  it  continues  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Pawlow  and  his  students  obtained  very  interesting  results  when  they 
attempted  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  different  kinds  of  food.  It  was  found 
that  the  cells  of  the  stomach  did  not  produce  the  same  juice  in  all  cases. 
On  the  contrary,  the  composition  of  the  digestive  juice  was  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  food.  First  of  all,  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  the  acidity 
of  the  juice  remains  constant  in  the  secretion,  while  the  amount  of  ferment 
present  varies  greatly.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  clinical  fact  that  widely 
divergent  degrees  of  acidity  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
Such  determinations,  however,  are  of  but  a  slight  value,  for  many  reasons; 
on  no  account  should  they  be  used  to  indicate  the  amount  of  hydrochloric 
acid  normally  present  in  the  gastric  juice.  As  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  not  right  to  regard  the  contents  of  the  stomach  as  a  uniform 
mixture  of  the  digestive  secretion  and  the  food.  As  Griitzner  *  has  recently 
proved,  the  newly-introduced  food  stands  in  the  midst  of  that  which  has 
been  in  the  stomach  for  some  time,  and  does  not  at  once  come  in  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  stomach.  In  the  parssplenka  of  the  stomach,  the 
food  may  remain  for  hours  without  coming  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
gastric  juice.  If  now  a  part  of  such  a  digesting  mixture  be  siphoned  out 
of  the  stomach,  it  is  obvious  that  a  determination  of  the  degree  of  its  acidity 
might  easily  give  rise  to  false  conclusions.  Quite  a  number  of  factors 
here  come  into  play  which  may  easily  conceal  the  fact  of  the  original 
uniformity  in  the  acid  content  of  the  juices.  It  has  been  observed, 
for  example,  that  with  dogs  in  which  there  was  a  vigorous  secretion,  there 
was  more  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  than  when  the  production  of  the  same 
took  place  more  slowly.     Similarly  a  higher  acidity  was  noted  if  the  juice 

«  Pfliiger's  Arch.  106.  463  (1906). 
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was  taken  directly  from  the  fistula  than  when  the  latter  was  closed  for  a 
time.  The  reason  for  this  can  be  explained.  The  gastric  juice  flows  over 
the  walls  of  the  stomach,  which  are  covered  with  alkaline  mucus,  before 
it  reaches  the  fistula.  When  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  the  juice 
being  secreted,  it  is  obvious  that  proportionately  less  hydrochloric  acid 
will  be  neutralized  than  when  only  a  small  amount  of  juice  passes  over 
these  walls;  and  similarly  when  the  fistula  is  closed,  the  acid  ia  more  com- 
pletely neutralized  by  the  alkaline  mucus  than  when  it  passes  off  freely. 
As  Pawlow  has  stated,  in  a  normal  stomach  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of  the 
original  acidity  may  be  neutralized  by  the  mucus.  There  are,  to  some 
extent,  very  complicated  processes  concerned  in  this  neutralization  the 
significance  of  which  cannot  be  entirely  disregarded.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  certain  relations  exist  between  the  hydrochloric  acid  content  of  the 
stomach  juices  and  the  formation  of  the  mucus  by  the  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  and  that  here  again  there  is  an  adjustment  corresponding  to 
the  nature  of  the  different  foodstuffs.  Naturally  the  deviations  in  the 
acidity  of  the  stomach  juices  vary  much  more  greatly  after  the  food  has 
reached  the  stomach.  At  all  events,  any  values  obtained  in  this  case 
should  be  very  cautiously  applied  to  the  composition  of  the  juice  itself. 
The  clinical  practitioner  must  always  have  in  mind  all  sorts  of  different 
relations,  and  should  determine  the  combined  hydrochloric  acid  as  well 
as  that  which  is  still  free.  The  careful  physician  should  never  be  satisfied 
with  a  single  observation,  but  should  base  his  judgment  upon  examina- 
tions carried  out  under  the  most  varied  conditions. 

Pawlow  calls  attention  to  the  adaptability  of  the  whole  work  of  the 
stomach,  and  especially  of  its  glands.  This  is  shown  in  a  number  of  little 
ways,  and  we  are  able  to  trace  the  functions  of  the  stomach  very  well 
because  we  know  the  condition  of  the  food  as  it  enters.  Such  relations 
arc  much  more  difficult  to  establish  in  the  study  of  the  pancreas,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  impossible,  because  its  juices  come  in  contact,  under 
normal  conditions,  with  an  inextricable  mixture  consisting  partly  of 
decomposition  products,  and  partly  of  unchanged  food.  Investigations 
have  shown  that  a  mixed  diet,  as  well  as  the  feeding  of  single  articles,  such 
as  milk,  bread,  meat,  etc.,  leads  to  a  perfectly  definite  formation 
of  the  gastric  juice.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  composition  of  the  fluid, 
but  of  the  amount  secreted  and  the  duration  of  the  secretion.  First  of 
all  it  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  is  practically 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  food.  Thus  100  grams  of  raw  meat  caused 
the  secretion  of  26.0  cubic  centimeters  of  juice;  200  grams  =  40.0  cubic 
centimeters;  400  grams  =  106.0  cubic  centimeters.  For  a  mixed  diet, 
composed  of  milk,  bread  and  meat,  the  following  values  were  obtained:  — 
100  cubic  centimeters  of  milk,  50  grams  meat,  and  50  grams  of  bi  d, 
correspond  to  42.0  cubic  centimeters  of  gastric  juice«  while  dou 
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above  quantity  of  the  mixture  caused  the  secretion  of  83.2  cubic  centi- 
meters. 

The  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  depends  greatly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  food.  Pawlow  and  his  students  studied  the  power  of  digesting 
albumin  on  the  part  of  both  the  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices  by  Mett's 
method.  This  consists  of  sucking  up  the  white  of  an  egg  into  glass  tubes 
of  1  to  2  millimeters  bore  and  then  coagulating  it  at  a  definite  temperature. 
These  tubes  are  inserted  under  entirely  corresponding  conditions  into  the 
digestive  liquids,  and  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  definite  period.  Then, 
by  means  of  a  millimeter  rule  and  a  microscope,  the  amount  of  albumin 
that  has  become  digested  is  measured.  The  following  values  are  given 
as  examples  of  such  an  experiment:  * 

At  8  o'clock  the  animal  experimented  upon  was  fed  200  grams  of  bread. 
It  secreted  the  following  amounts  of  gastric  juice  with  varying  digestive 
power: 


Time. 

Amount  of  Juice  per  Hour. 

Digestive  Power. 

8-9  o'clock 

1^10  o'clock 

10-11  o'clock 

3.2  C.C. 
4.5  c.c. 
1.8  c.c. 

8.0  mm. 
7.0  mm. 
7.0  mm. 

The  same  dog  was  then  fed  200  grams  of  raw  meat: 

Time. 

Amount  of  Juice  per  Hour. 

Digestive  Power. 

12  o'clock 

1  o'clock 

2  o'clock 

8.0  c.c. 
8.8  c.c. 
8.6  c.c. 

5.37  mm. 
3.50  mm. 
3.75  mm. 

Then  200  cubic  centimeters  of  milk  were  fed  to  it: 

Time. 

Amount  of  Juice  per  Hour. 

Digestive  Power. 

3  o'clock 

4  o'clock 

9.2  C.C. 
8.4  c.c. 

3.75  mm. 
3.30  mm. 

A  control  experiment  showed  that  the  values  given  were  in  no  way 
caused  by  the  order  in  which  the  food  was  eaten.  It  is  evident  from  these 
figures  that  the  juice  secreted  after  feeding  with  bread  possesses  the  greatest 
digestive  power.     Milk  produces  the  weakest  secretion  of  all. 


*  C'f.  J.  P.  Pawlow:  Die  Arbeit  der  Verdaungsdriiaen,  p.  42. 
sciences  biol.  Ill  and  Inaiig.  Diss.  St.  Petersburg  (1894). 
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The  total  acidity  likewise  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 
It  is  greatest  with  meat  and  least  with  bread.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
note  that  the  duration  of  the  secretion  is  also  regulated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  food;  and  in  fact  during  the  course  of  secretion,  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  composition  adjusts  itself  qualitatively  to  the  conditions. 
We  will  give  here  the  result  of  another  of  Pawlow's  experiments:* 


AMOUNT  AND  NATURE  OF  GASTRIC  JUICE  WITH  DIFFERENT 

NOURISHMENT. 


200  gma.  Meat,  200  gma.  Bread,  ftOO  c.c.  Milk. 

Hours. 

Amount  of  Fluid  in  cc 

Digestive  Power  in 

mm. 

Meat. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Meat. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

1 

11.2 

10.6 

4.0 

4.94 

6.10 

4.21 

2 

11.3 

5.4 

8.6 

3.03 

7.97 

2.35 

3 

7.6 

4.0 

9.2 

3.01 

7.15 

2.35 

4 

5.1 

3.4 

7.7 

2.87 

6.19 

2.65 

5 

2.8 

3.3 

4.0 

3.20 

5.29 

4.63 

6 

2.2 

2.2 

0.5 

3.58 

5.72 

6.12 

7 

1.2 

2.6 

3.25 

5.48 

8 

0.6 

2.2 

•  •  • 

3.87 

5.50 

9 

0.9 

•  •  • 

• .  * 

5.75 

10 

0.4 

From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum  secretion  is  produced 
by  meat  during  the  first  or  second  hour.  In  the  case  of  bread,  the  max- 
imum secretion  is  reached  during  the  first  hour,  while  with  milk  it  is  the 
second  or  third  hour.  With  meat  the  juice  secreted  during  the  first  hour 
has  the  greatest  digestive  power,  in  bread  it  is  that  of  the  second  and 
third  hours,  while  with  milk  the  maximum  digestive  power  is  obtained 
much  later. 

These  values  do  not  merely  correspond  to  a  single  experiment.  They 
have  been  obtained  again  and  again.  At  present  we  cannot  say  anything 
concerning  the  significance  of  these  variations.  We  can  indeed  assume 
that  one  food  requires  more  ferment  for  its  hydrolysis  than  another,  in 
order  that  its  decomposition  may  take  place  to  an  equal  extent  within  a 
given  period.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  we  are  here  confronted 
with  many  problems  which  cannot  be  solved  until  we  know  more  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  ferments  themselves  and  of  the  fermentation  processes 
which  they  cause  to  take  place.  We  introduce  these  interesting  observa- 
tions here,  only  to  show  how  well  organized  are  the  functions  of  the  diges- 
tive glands.     In  this  way  it  is  easier  for  us  to  understand,  in  considering 

«  Loc.  cU,  p.  44. 
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physiological  processes,  how  great  an  effect  is  produced  by  any  disturbance 
in  the  functions  of  the  stomach.  It  is  now  clear  to  us  that  severe  gastric 
disturbances  may  be  brought  about  by  purely  nervous  influences  without 
there  being  organic  changes.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  believe  that  a  hyper- 
secretion may  be  produced  by  a  condition  of  stimulation,  caused,  for 
example,  by  a  supersensitiveness  of  the  secretory  fibers  of  the  vagus.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  experience  of  Pawlow  and  his  school  indicates  the  possi- 
bilities of  conditions  of  restraint  with  a  limited  supply  of  secretion.  The 
fact  that  the  cells  of  the  stomach  glands  are  extremely  sensitive  to  chem- 
ical stimulation,  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  nature  of  the  nourishment 
with  regard  to  their  entire  activity,  enables  us  to  understand  that  under 
pathological  conditions  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  amount  of  secretion  to 
have  become  decreased  or  increased.  Disturbances  may  arise  which  affect 
the  production  of  some  particular  substance.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
under  such  conditions  the  entire  adjustment  of  the  secretion  to  the  nour- 
ishment would  be  affected.  Thus,  normally,  for  the  digestion  of  bread, 
but  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  present  in  the  stomach  during  the  entire 
duration  of  the  secretion.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  reason  for  this,  for  by  this 
means  the  digestion  of  starch  by  the  diastase  in  the  saliva  will  continue 
much  longer. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  give  prominence  to  the  researches 
of  Pawlow  in  our  study  of  digestion  in  the  stomach.  By  means  of 
them,  all  the  observations  which  have  served  for  a  long  time  to  establish 
the  existence  of  characteristic  sense-nerves,  may  be  applied  likewise  to  the 
innervation  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  its  glands.  These  organs  also 
do  not  react  fully  by  means  of  a  single  stimulation.  Here  again  the  stim- 
ulation is  only  taken  up  by  certain  definite  cells  and  transmitted  in  a 
perfectly  definite  manner.  The  results  of  Pawlow's  experiments  are  not 
at  all  astonishing.  We  may  assume  that  purely  chemical  processes  play 
a  prominent  part  here.  We  may  imagine  that  a  certain  kind  of  cell  is 
adjusted  so  that  it  is  susceptible  to  a  given  chemical  stimulation,  while 
a  different  cell  is  affected  by  another  chemical  substance.  We  may  per- 
haps apply  the  facts  that  we  have  established  in  the  study  of  ferments 
directly  to  the  cells  as  a  whole.  The  ferments  are  likewise  products  of 
the  cells.  The  individual  cells  produce  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
possess  certain  groups  which  can  react  only  with  definite  compounds 
corresponding  to  a  characteristic  grouping.  Conversely,  the  cells  may  l:>e 
so  constructed  that  their  function  as  a  whole  only  appears  when  started 
by  the  action  of  certain  definite  substance. 

The  more  extensive  our  knowledge  becomes,  and  the  more  we  enter 
into  the  secrets  of  the  metabolism  of  cells,  the  better  we  become  con- 
vinced that  the  cells  themselves  act  by  means  of  ferments.  They  do  not 
part  with  such  ferments,  but  retain  them  for  their  own  use.     These  cell- 
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ferments  may  perhaps  have  a  zymogen  state  of  existence  which  requires 
an  activator  to  bring  its  action  into  play.  Every  cell  may  possess  several 
ferments.  One  substance  may  serve  to  activate  a  given  ferment,  while 
another  activates  a  different  one.  Again,  the  gland-cells  act  by  the  aid 
of  ferments.  They  are  broken  down  and  again  built  up  until  from  the 
building  material,  which  ia  of  quite  different  composition,  the  specific 
secretion  is  produced.  Now  the  cells  of  the  glands  in  the  stomach  produce 
the  secretion  during  a  period  of  rest.  They  retain  it  until,  by  means  of 
some  sort  of  stimulation,  they  are  made  to  give  it  up.  We  must  not 
imagine  that  the  act  of  secretion  itself  is  a  purely  physical  process.  The 
material  of  which  the  secretion  is  composed  does  not  exist  in  the  cells  in 
a  condition  capable  of  exerting  the  characteristic  function.  Probably 
during  the  secretion  activity,  a  group  of  atoms  is  eliminated  here  and 
there  and  new  combinations  are  effected.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether 
all  these  cells  of  a  gland  contain  the  same  secretion,  or  not.  All  such 
assumptions  are  but  speculations,  without  any  experimental  foundation. 
We  mention  them  merely  because  the  first  glance  at  the  results  of  Paw- 
low's  investigations,  which  almost  lead  one  to  assume  that  the  digestive 
glands  are  furnished  with  intelligence,  must  give  one  the  impression  that 
we  are  meeting  with  conditions  here  which  are  infinitely  complicated,  and 
which  will  be,  apparently,  inaccessible  to  further  investigation.  This  is 
not  really  true.  We  have  no  doubt  that  from  these  experiments  of  Paw- 
low  the  first  light  will  be  shed  upon  the  great  obscurity  which  enshrouds 
the  functions  of  the  glands  and  their  dependence  upon  nervous  influences. 
To  be  sure,  we  are  still  far  from  the  goal.  Pawlow  deserves  our  thanks 
for  having  at  least  pointed  out  to  us  the  way  this  is  to  be  attained. 

We  have  up  to  now  been  concerned  chiefly  with  pepsin,  which  is  brought 
into  activity  by  acid,  and  which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  alkali.  Now  it 
is  known  that  the  pylorus  part  of  the  stomach  secretes  no  acid.  In  spite 
of  this  fact,  there  is  digestive  power  in  the  juice  produced  at  this  region 
of  the  stomach,  as  has  been  shown  by  experiments  with  an  isolated  blind 
sack  in  the  pylorus.  It  is  of  much  interest  to  find  by  the  experiments  of 
Pawlow  and  Parastschuk  *  that  the  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pylorus 
digestive  juice  also  requires  hydrochloric  acid  to  activate  it.  The  acti- 
vated juice  shows  a  proteolytic  and  milk-coagulating  action.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  the  pylorus  portion  of  the  stomach  secretes  a  ferment  which 
is  active  in  alkaline  solution.'  If  this  be  true,  then  we  shall  be  forced  to 
assume  that  a  ferment  other  than  pepsin  is  produced  in  this  portion  of  the 
stomach.  At  present,  however,  we  do  not  have  sufficient  ground  for  believ- 
ing that  there  is  actually  a  different  ferment  here,  for  it  seems  far  more 
probable  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pyloric  region,  or  the  glands 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  415  (1904). 

*  Kari  GUnner:  Hofmdster's  Beitr.  1,  24  (1904). 
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there,  secrete  pepsinogen,  which  comes  into  action  only  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach.  We  do  not  yet  have  the  means 
at  our  command  for  arranging  the  proteolytic  ferments  into  classes  with 
satisfactory  exactness.  We  can,  however,  distinguish  between  ferments  of 
the  pepsin  class  and  those  similar  to  trypsin.  The  best  way  of  establish* 
ing  the  class  to  which  a  ferment  belongs,  is,  in  this  case,  to  allow  it  to  act 
upon  a  polypeptide,  and  the  results  from  the  experiment  are  obtained  most 
readily  if  we  choose  a  polypeptide  in  the  formation  of  which  a  difficultly 
soluble  amino  acid,  e.g.  tyrosine  or  cystine,  takes  part.  GlycyW-tyrosine 
is  decomposed  in  a  short  time  by  trypsin  and  similar  ferments,  but  this 
dipeptide  is  not  acted  upon  by  pepsin.  The  secretion  of  the  pyloric  region 
behaves  quite  like  the  latter  after  it  has  been  activated  by  hydrochloric 
acid.^  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  the  ferment  of  the  pylorus  cells 
belongs  to  the  pepsin  group,  as  was  assumed  by  Pawlow. 

Now  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  the  food, 
and  its  nature,  upon  the  secretory  relations  in  the  stomach,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  turn  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  upon  the  food  itself.  We 
have  discussed  this  already  at  some  length  in  considering  the  di£ferent 
classes  of  foodstuffs.  Here  we  will  merely  repeat  that  pepsin,  with  the 
aid  of  hydrochloric  acid,  converts  the  albumins  chiefly  into  peptones  and 
in  part  to  simpler  cleavage-products;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  breaking 
down  of  the  simplest  cleavage-products,  i.e.  amino  acids,  cannot  take 
place  here,  or  at  least  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  Again,  the  lipase  causes 
the  hydrolysis  of  a  part  of  the  fat,  and  in  this  way  prevents,  to  some 
extent,  the  restraining  influence  which  the  fats  have  upon  the  gastric 
secretions.  The  carbohydrates,  furthermore,  may  be  decomposed  some- 
what while  they  remain  in  the  stomach,  but,  to  be  sure,  not  by  means 
of  the  ferment  obtained  from  the  gastric  glands,  but  rather  by  means  of 
the  diastase  from  the  saliva.  This  diastase,  however,  is  destroyed  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  acid  of  the  stomach.  Its  period  of  action, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  nature  of  the 
food.  In  case  the  food  is  in  the  form  of  a  loose  mixture  which  is  easily  mois- 
tened, it  is  evident  that  the  action  of  the  diastase  cannot  long  continue. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  food  is  changed  into  a  pulpy 
mass  known  as  the  chyme.  This  consists,  in  part,  of  products  formed 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  food,  and  in  part  of  unchanged  food.  For- 
merly it  was  thought  that  the  muscular  activity  of  the  stomach  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  chyme.  Doubtless  in  this  way 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  brought  into  inti- 
mate contact,  layer  by  layer,  with  the  gastric  juice,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  process  takes  place  gradually,  and  not  by  means  of  violent 
muscular  contractions,  so  that  it  is  not  right  to  speak  of  the  food  being 

»  E.  Abderhalden  and  P.  Rona:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  47,  359  (1906). 
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kneaded  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  The  innervation  of  the  musculature 
of  the  stomach  is  partly  provided  by  the  vagus  and  partly  by  the  sym- 
patheticus.  Since  even  the  extirpated  stomach  contracts  spontaneously, 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  ganglion-cells  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach  can 
cause  this  action.^ 

After  the  chyme  is  formed,  the  stomach  has  fulfilled  its  task.  The 
pylorus  then  opens  and  the  chyme  enters  the  duodenum.  This  trans- 
ference does  not  take  place  all  at  once.  The  time  that  the  food  remains 
in  the  stomach  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors.  Purely  physical 
conditions,  such  as  the  size  of  the  food  particles  and  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  both  have  an  effect.' 

Frequently  we  hear  of  a  foodstuff  being  etmly  digestible  or  difficuUly 
so  without  its  being  perfectly  clear  just  what  is  meant  by  the  term. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  depends  upon  two  factors.  A  food  may  be  readily 
digestible,  i.e.,  it  can  be  readily  acted  upon  by  the  ferments  in  the  stomach, 
and  yet  appeal  to  us,  according  to  its  entire  behavior,  as  difficultly  diges- 
tible. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  although  it  may  be  easy  for  the  ferments 
to  act  upon  a  food,  still  it  may  be  converted  into  chyme  only  with  consider- 
able difficulty.  The  readiness  with  which  a  food  may  be  converted  into 
chyme  should  always  be  considered  with  regard  to  its  digestibility.  Diges- 
tion experiments  in  a  test-tube  cannot  decide  this.  Many  contradictions 
in  theory  and  practice  are  to  be  traced  to  this  point.  Our  present  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  digestibility  of  various  foods  in  the  human  stomach  is 
still  very  vague. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  stomach  is  not  emptied  all  at  once.  It  be^ns 
to  be  emptied  very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  digestive  activity.  Thus 
when  a  dog  is  fed  with  meat,  the  first  products  of  digestion  appear  in  the 
duodenum  after  a  few  minutes.  The  stomach  ia  emptied  intermit- 
tently.* In  feeding  100  grams  of  meat  to  a  dog  weighing  7  to  8  kilograms, 
all  the  chyme  was  emptied  in  the  course  of  2^  hours.  It  is  difficult  to  get 
a  correct  idea  of  the  time  spent  by  the  food  in  the  stomach  from  such 
experiments.  They  are  often  very  contradictory.  We  shall  understand 
immediately  why  this  is  so,  when  we  are  told  that  Pawlow  has  proved 
that  normally  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  pylorus  are  regulated  by  the 
duodenum.  If  hydrochloric  acid,  or  gastric  juice,  is  constantly  intro- 
duced into  the  duodenum  through  a  fistula,  a  soda  solution  placed  in  the 
stomach  will  be  retained  during  the  whole  course  of  the  experiment.  The 
period  which  normally  follows  the  opening  and   closing  of   the   pylorus 


^  Concerning  the  literature,  see  E.  H.  Starling:  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  Jg.  I, 
Abt.  2,  446  (1902).  Extensive  studies  on  the  functions  of  the  muscles  of  birds  have 
been  made  by  Mangold:  Pfluger's  Arch.   Ill,  163  (1906). 

*  Cf.  Moritz:  Z.  Biol.  42,  565  (1901).  von  Mering:  Kongress  f.  innere  Med.  Berlin, 
1877  and  Wiesbaden,  1893.     A.  Hirsch:  Zentr.  Idin.  Med.  47,  993  (1892). 

•  a.  Ludwig  Toblcr:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  185  (1905). 
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corresponds  evidently  to  the  time  required  by  the  alkaline  juices  of  the 
Intestine  to  neutralize  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  chyme.  When  this 
has  been  effected,  then,  reflexively,  the  pylorus  is  opened  and  a  new 
portion  of  chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach.  The  suitability  of  such 
an  arrangement  is  quite  obvious.  We  shall  see  that  the  ferments  of  the 
pancreas  can  act  only  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions.  If  now  the  entire 
acid  contents  of  the  stomach  were  to  be  suddenly  emptied  into  the  intes- 
tines, then  evidently  the  subsequent  digestion  would  suffer.*  In  fact,  only 
moderate  amounts  of  chyme  are  to  be  found  in  the  intestines  of  animals 
killed  at  various  times  after  an  abundant  feeding.  This  is  particularly 
remarkable  when  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  tightly  stretched  stomach 
at  the  beginning  of  digestion  with  that  of  the  duodenum.  The  small 
portions  of  chyme  as  they  leave  the  stomach  are  evidently  at  once  further 
digested  and  absorbed.  To  the  fat,  also,  has  been  ascribed  an  effect  on 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  pylorus.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  emptying  of  the  stomach  may  take  place  with  different  degrees 
of  rapidity  according  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
enables  us  to  understand  why  such  contradictory  statements  are  found 
in  the  literature  concerning  the  time  required.  Almost  all  of  the  early 
investigators  followed  the  course  of  the  stomach's  activity,  by  means  of  a 
fistula  in  the  duodenum,  in  such  a  way  that  the  chyme  on  leaving  the 
stomach,  in  part  at  least,  passed  at  once  through  the  fistula  opening, 
whereby  naturally  quite  unusual  conditions  were  created,  leading  to  quite 
uncontrollal)le  changes  in  the  natural  processes. 

A  question  which  has  been  much  discussed  is  whether  absorption 
begins  to  take  place  in  the  stomach.  At  prasent  we  can  only  answer  this 
question  in  so  far  as  we  know  that  it  is  certain  that  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  does  take  up  certain  substances  from  the  chyme.  As  soon 
as  we  possess  further  information  concerning  the  amount  and  nature  of 
the  absorbed  substances,  we  shall  be  able  to  close  up  this  gap  in  our 
knowledge.  Pure  water  is  not  absorbed  perceptibly;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  aqueous  solutions  of  sugar  and  peptone  and  of  salts  lose  part  of  the 
dissolved  substance  and  part  of  the  water  while  they  are  in  the  stomach. 
The  absorption  of  digested  albumin  in  the  stomach  has  been  studied  par- 
ticularly carefully,  but  without  its  being  possible  to  get  any  clear  idea  as 
to  the  extent  that  this  takes  place.  We  shall  come  back  to  this  question 
of  absorption  when  we  speak  of  the  functions  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  We  may,  however,  state  in  advance  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  possil^le  to  refer  these  processes  completely  to  physical  or 
chemical  laws. 


'  This  fact  must  be  considered  in  cases  where  there  is  an  excessive  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  and  e8j)ecially  of  hydn)chloric  acid.  This  tends  to  increase  the  time 
required  by  the  stomach  to  empty  itself. 
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Thus  far  we  have  concerned  ourselves  entirely  with  the  stomachs  of 
man  and  the  carnivora;  but,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  we 
must  pay  some  attention  to  a  class  of  animals  whose  stomachs  are  much 
more  complicated,  namely  the  ruminants.  The  stomachs  of  these  animals 
consist  of  four  separate  compartments  connected  with  one  another.  The 
food  at  first  passes  into  the  rumen,  or  paunch,  then  into  the  reticulum, 
which  is  connected  with  the  former  by  means  of  a  wide  opening.  The 
reticulum  itself  has  three  openings.  One,  as  just  mentioned,  leads  to 
the  paunch;  a  second  to  the  third  stomach,  which  is  variously  known 
as  the  omasum,  paalterium,  or  manyplies;  while  the  third  opening  connects 
the  reticulum,  also  called  the  honeycomb,  directly  with  the  gullet.  The 
psalterium  provides  the  connection  with  the  fourth  stomach,  the  so-called 
abomasum,  or  rennet-bag.  From  the  paunch  and  the  reticulum,  the  food, 
which  has  already  been  mixed  with  saliva  to  some  extent,  is  regurgitated, 
or  thrown  up  into  the  mouth,  in  itom  20  to  70  minutes  after  it  has  been 
first  swallowed.  This  process  is  known  as  rumination,  or  chewing  the  cud. 
Each  time  only  certain  portions  of  the  food  are  given  up  by  the  stomach. 
In  the  mouth  the  food  is  ground  up  extremely  fine  and  kneaded  together 
with  saliva,  after  which  it  is  swallowed  again,  and  reaches,  if  it  is  already 
suflBciently  pasty,  the  psalterium,  through  the  so-called  oesophageal  groove. 
The  latter  leaves  one  side  of  the  gullet  at  almost  a  right  angle,  and  con- 
sists of  a  tube  formed  by  parallel  folds  communicating  directly  with  the 
psalterium.  Only  pasty  and  liquid  materials  can  pass  along  this  path. 
The  solid  and  semi-solid  constituents  of  the  food  fall  from  the  gullet 
directly  into  the  paunch  and  reticulum.  A  part  of  the  food  paste  also 
reaches  the  psalterium  through  the  narrow  passage  between  it  and  the 
reticulum.  In  the  psalterium  the  food  is  still  more  finely  subdivided  and 
intimately  mixed.  In  the  abomasum,  the  action  of  the  stomach  is  com- 
pleted, and,  on  the  whole,  the  entire  effect  is  similar  to  the  process  which 
takes  place  in  other  mammals.  The  first  two  divisions  correspond  to  the 
cardiac  portion  of  a  single  stomach,  and  the  two  latter  to  the  pyloric  end. 

Finally,  we  must  answer  the  question  whether  the  stomach  is  an  organ 
which  is  indispensable  to  life.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  entire  stomach 
has  been  completely  extirpated  from  a  number  of  dogs  and  the  cDSophagus 
connected  directly  with  the  duodenum  without  causing  any  disturbance 
in  the  health  of  the  animal.*  Recently  the  stomach  has  been  successfully 
extirpated  from  human  beings  a  number  of  times.'  In  no  case  have  any 
symptoms  developed  which  would  indicate  that  the  stomach  is  an  organ 

»  Czemy:  Beitrftge  «ur  operativen  Chirurgie,  Stuttgart,  p.  141  (1878).  M.  Ogata: 
Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1883,  89.  Carvallo  and  Pachon:  Arch,  de  physiol.  5  sdrie  T. 
6,  p.  lOG  (1894). 

'  Langenhuch:  Deut.  Med.  Wochachr.  1894,  No.  52.  C.  Schlatter:  Korreepondeni- 
bUtt  Schwei»er  Aerate  27,  705  (1897). 
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indispensable  to  life,  but  these  operations  enable  us  to  understand  exactly 
what  the  duty  of  the  stomach  is  in  the  economy  of  the  whole  organism. 
The  stomach  enables  us  to  partake  of  our  daily  food  within  a  relatively 
short  time  and  at  considerable  intervals.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
store-room.  The  stomach  is  also  to  be  regarded  as  serving  to  protect  the 
intestines.  It  prevents  the  injurious  action  of  too  hot  or  too  cold  foods. 
If  the  stomach  has  been  removed,  it  is  necessary  to  eat  the  food  in  small 
portions  and  at  frequent  intervals.  The  food  must  then  be  in  a  pasty 
condition  before  it  is  swallowed.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  if  but  a 
small  piece  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  remain  in  the  system  after  the 
operation,  this  enlarges  and  develops  into  a  new  stomach,  which  performs 
the  functions,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  the  original  stomach. 


LECTURE  XXn. 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS. 

II. 

From  the  stomach  the  food  reaches  the  duodenum,  and  undergoes  an 
energetic  digestion.  Here,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  stated,  the  food- 
stuffs which  in  their  composition  are  complex  and  unlike,  as  well  as  entirely 
unsuited  for  direct  absorption  by  the  tissues,  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
broken  down  into  their  simpler  components.  Thus  complicated  carbo- 
hydrates are  transformed  into  the  simplest  sugar,  the  albumins  into 
amino  acids  and  polypeptides,  and  the  fats  eventually  into  fatty  acids 
and  glycerol.  From  these  materials  the  body  is  able  to  construct  the 
components  of  its  tissues.  Digestion  serves  not  only  to  make  the  sub- 
stances suitable  for  absorption,  but,  above  all,  for  aasimUation. 

By  means  of  this  breaking  down  of  the  foodstuffs,  the  animal  organism 
makes  the  cells  of  its  tissues  to  a  large  extent  independent  of  the  nature  of 
its  food.  It  is  to  the  cells  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  food  is  of 
animal  or  vegetable  origin;  they  will  in  all  cases  receive  the  same  carbo- 
hydrates, the  same  fats  and  proteins  from  the  blood.  We  may  state  in 
advance  that  evidently  the  walls  of  the  intestine  themselves  play  an 
important  part  in  effecting  the  transformation  of  the  separate  foodstuffs. 
Within  them  takes  place,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  building 
up  of  albumin  and  fat  from  the  more  simple  components.  Absorption 
takes  place  without  doubt  in  proportion  as  this  synthesis  is  accomplished. 
This  fact  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  relations  of  the  foodstuffs 
to  the  intestine.  Our  knowledge  ceases  essentially  with  the  taking  up  of 
the  food  by  it.  It  might  be  thought  that  some  idea  of  the  complicated 
processes  taking  place  in  the  intestine  could  be  gained  by  causing,  with 
suitable  methods,  an  accumulation  of  the  decomposition  and  synthetical 
products,  e.g.,  in  the  examination  of  a  surviving  intestine.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  however,  such  experiments  have  failed  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  The  absorption  of  fats  and  their  synthesis  from  the  simple  com- 
pounds has  alone  been  followed  to  a  certain  extent  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope. With  the  proteins  the  relations  are  far  more  complicated.  The 
walls  of  the  intestine  themselves  consist  chiefly  of  albumin.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  what  is  new  and  what  was  originally  present.  As  long  as  we  are 
unable  to  differentiate  sharply  between  the  different  albumins,  t  e  is 
practically  no  prospect  of  our  being  able  to  get  direct  proofiei  by  i        ls  of 
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the  paths  already  trod.  We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  the  action  of 
the  ferments,  especially  those  of  the  cells,  is  extremely  sensitively  regulated. 
It  is  entirely  dependent  upon  certain  definite  external  conditions,  such 
as,  for  example,  the  concentration  relations.  Every  disturbance  in  this 
direction  must  force  the  entire  course  of  the  cell-work  into  other  channels 
and  quickly  bring  it  to  a  halt.  It  is  very  important  that  digestion  should 
be  considered,  at  present,  in  a  broad  sense  rather  than  to  attempt  to 
establish  its  significance  in  any  definite  direction.  Only  from  this 
standpoint  are  we  able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  digestion  in  its  com- 
pleteness, and  from  thence  new  ways  and  new  goals  appear  for  future 
investigation  in  this  infinitely  complicated  field. 

In  the  duodenum,  the  chyme  first  comes  in  contact  with  the  alkaline 
intestinal  juices.  The  acid  in  the  food  mixture  begins  to  be  neutralized. 
This  juice  is  partly  obtained  from  glands  placed  in  the  mucous  membrane 
at  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum,  and  known  as  Brunner^s  Glands;  but 
the  so-called  Lieherkvhn^ s  Glands  are  more  important.  These  are  found 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  entire  small  intestine.  Even  in  the  large 
intestine  similar  little  glands  are  found,  although  these  differ  in  the  nature 
of  the  epithelium  and  in  their  functions  from  the  corresponding  glands 
in  the  small  intestine. 

The  glands  of  Brunner  have  been  considered  by  some  as  small  pan- 
creatic glands,  while  others  have  regarded  them  as  similar  to  the  glands 
in  the  pyloric  region  of  the  stomach.  The  work  of  Pawlow  and  Parast- 
schuk  ^  makes  it  seem  probable  that  these  glands  yield  a  ferment  which 
corresponds  to  pepsin.  These  investigators  have  shown,  moreover,  that, 
like  pepsin,  this  ferment  requires  hydrochloric,  or  some  other  acid,  to  acti- 
vate it.  The  secretion  from  these  glands  also  has  a  milk-coagulating  action. 
Here,  in  the  same  way  as  with  regard  to  the  juice  of  the  pyloric  region  of 
the  stomach,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  Pawlow's  assumption  is  correct.' 

The  secretion  from  the  glands  of  Lieberkuhn  has  been  the  object  of 
much  careful  investigation.  It  may  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  fistula, 
made  in  the  small  intestine.  It  has  been  shown  that  starving  dogs  pro- 
duce no  secretion,  or  at  least  but  very  little.  Secretion  sets  in  when  the 
intestine  is  in  any  way  irritated,  whether  by  mechanical,  chemical,  or  elec- 
trical means.  Ingestion  of  food  also  causes  the  secretion.  The  secretion 
varies  in  different  parts  of  the  intestine.  In  the  upper  part  it  is  less  abun- 
dant than  in  the  lower.  The  juice  of  the  intestine  reacts  alkaline,  and 
always  contains  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate  in  apparently  quite  con- 
stant proportions.  According  to  recent  investigations,  it  contains  a  /a<- 
splitting  ferment,'  and  one  with  a  slight  amijolijtic  action.     Furthermore, 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  42,  416  (1904). 

*  Abderhalden  and  Rona:  Z.  pbysiol.  Chem.  47,  869  (1906). 

»  W.  Boldireff:  Zentr.  PUyaiol.  18,  400  (1905). 
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an  invertaaey  a  maltose,  and,  in  mammals,  a  UuUase,  have  been  found. 
Finally  there  is  erepsin,  already  described,  which  has  no  direct  action 
upon  native  proteins,  with  the  exception  of  casein,  but  does  act  upon 
their  hydrolytic  decomposition  products,  the  peptones. 

The  function  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestine  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  production  of  the  intestinal  juice.  We  shall 
soon  see  that  substaAces  are  secreted  by  it  which  are  of  far-reaching 
importance  for  the  functions  of  the  pancreas  and  its  ferment,  trypsin. 

The  secretions  produced  by  the  Brunner  and  Lieberkuhn  cells  are  un- 
important compared  with  that  of  two  more  important  accessory  glands^ 
the  liver  and  pancreas.  To  be  sure,  this  b  not  necessarily  true  of  the 
physiological  functions  themselves,  which  in  no  case  are  to  be  judged 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  quantity,  but  rather  from  that  of  quality. 
Particularly  the  more  recent  investigations  have  taught  us  that  no  matter 
how  insignificant  the  function  of  any  organ  may  appear,  it  must  not  be 
disregarded.  All  sorts  of  different  processes  are  closely  related  to  one 
another  and  influence  each  other  reciprocally.  Whether  the  particular 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  total  processes  b  long  or  short  b  immaterial. 
We  may  well  imagine  that  the  secretion  produced  by  the  glands  of  Brunner 
b  in  many  cases  highly  significant  for  the  digestion  of  proteins.  The 
pancreatic  juice  b  not  able,  or  at  least  only  imperfectly,  to  attack  con- 
nective tissue,  for  example,  while  pepsin  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric 
acid  quickly  accomplishes  thb.  Now  we  know  that  when  fat  b  present  in 
the  food  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  becomes  considerably  diminbhed, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  secretion  from  these  intestinal 
glands  is  of  great  assistance. 

One  of  the  above  organs,  the  liver,  constantly  gives  up  a  peculiar  secre- 
tion, the  bile,  which  b  continually  passing  through  the  bile-duct  into  the 
intestine.  It  should  be  mentioned  at  once  that  the  formation  of  the  bile 
is  continuous,  although  the  amount  secreted  varies.  It  continues  during 
fasting,  though  in  diminbhed  amount.  After  eating,  the  secretion  in- 
creases in  amount;  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  found  that  the  extent  of  the 
secretion  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  We  shall  soon 
come  back  to  these  relations.* 

The  bile,  as  it  reaches  the  intestine,  represents  a  mixture  of  the  secre- 
tions of  the  liver-celb,  the  glands  of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  biliary  pass- 
ages. The  latter  yield  mucous  chiefly.  The  bile  reacts  alkaline  to  litmus. 
Its  color  varies  in  different  animals  and  likewise  in  different  individuab 
of  the  same  species.  In  man  the  fresh  bile  b  usually  a  golden  yellow, 
but  sometimes  it  has  a  greenbh  hue.  It  contains,  besides  salts,  mucin 
and  water,  its  own  specific  substances.  These  are  the  hUe-acidB,  which 
are  combined  with  alkali,  and  the  bile-pigments.    There  are  also  constitu- 


Barbt^ra:  BuIL  dellassiens.  med.  di  Bologna  (7)  9,  (1898). 
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ents  which  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body  as  well.    These  are  chole* 
sterol,  lecithin,  soaps,  neutral  fats,  and  urea.    Conjugated  glucuronic  acids 
have  also  been  detected  in  the  bile.    The  salts  of  the   bile-acids    are    of 
chief  interest  to  us.     We  shall  come  back  to  the  bile-pigments  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  pigments  of  the  blood  from  which  the  former  result. 
That  the  bile-acids  owe  their  formation  unquestionably  to  the  activity  of 
the  liver,  is  evident  from  quite  a  number  of  observations.     If,  for  exam- 
ple, the  liver  be  entirely  extirpated  from  a  frog,  no  more  bile-acids  can  be 
detected  subsequently  in  its  tissues.     If  they  were  produced  by  other 
organs,  the  acids  would  be  formed  after  the  removal  of  the  liver,  unless 
it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  liver  acts  in  conjunction  with  other  organs  in 
their  production,  and  that  it  produces  either  the  original   stages   or   at 
least  some  essential  stage  in  their  formation.     Although  we  are  compelled 
to  assume  the  existence  of  such  reciprocal   relations   in   a  great   many 
cases,  still  at  present  it  may  be  regarded  as  proven  that  the  liver  is  the 
sole  place  in  which  these  bile-acids  are  formed.     Any  other  assumption 
would  appear  less  probable.     In  dogs  also,  it  may  be  shown   that   the 
preparation  of  the  bile  is  a  function  of  the  liver-cells.     If  the  bile  duct 
is  ligated,  there  b   first  of  all  an  accumulation  of  bile.     Certain   con- 
stituents of  the  latter  then  pass  into  the  lymph,  and  are  carried  by  means 
of  the  thoracic  duct  to  the  blood.     Now  if  the  thoracic  duct  be  ligated  as 
well  as  the  bile  duct,  no  more  bile-acid  can  be  detected  in  the  blood. 

The  bile-acids  belong  to  two  groups;  namely,  the  glycocholic  and  tauro- 
cholic  groups.  The  members  of  the  first  group  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen,  and  by  their  hydrolysis  yield  glycocoll  and  a  non-nitroge- 
nous acid;  while  those  of  the  other  group  contain  sulphur  in  addition  to 
the  above  elements,  and  on  hydrolysis  they  yield  taurine,  and  similarly  a 
non-nitrogenous  acid.  The  constitution  of  the  nitrogen-free  acid  which  is 
contained  in  both  groups  of  bile-acids,  and  which,  moreover,  appears  to 
have  a  different  composition  in  different  bile-acids,  has  not  yet  l)een 
fully  explained.  In  general,  such  an  acid  is  known  as  cholic  or  cholalic 
acid.  We  will  merely  mention  the  fact  that  the  acid  has  been  assumed 
repeatedly  to  be  related  to  cholesterol,  but  this  relation  has  never  been 
established  satisfactorily. 

The  relative  amounts  of  these  two  groups  of  acids  vary  according  to 
the  species  of  animal,  and  in  fact  one  or  the  other  group  may  be  missing. 
Glycocholic  acid,  C26H43NO6,  is  always  present  in  human-  and  ox-bile. 
Besides  this  a  second  acid,  ghjcocholcic  acid,*  is  frequently  found  which 
differs  from  the  first  with  regard  to  the  **  cholalic  acid  '*  which  it  yields; 
in  tliLs  case  the  acid  is  known  as  choleic  acid.     The  solubility  relations  of 


>  V.  Wahlgren:  Z.  phyniol.  Chem.  36,  656  (1002).  O.  Hammarsteu:  ibid.  43,  10© 
(1904).  H.  P.  T.  Oeruui:  Skandin.  Arch.  Physiol.  16,  273  (1904).  C.  Gundelach  and  A. 
Strecker:  Ann.  62,  205  (1847). 
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this  last  acid  are  different  from  the  first  cholic  acid,  and  it  has  a  higher 
melting-point.  A  hyoglycochdic  acid^  has  been  isolated  from  the  bile  of 
pigs. 

Taurocholic  add '  is  found  in  the  bile  of  man,  carnivora,  oxen,  and  a  few 
other  herbivora,  and  yields,  on  being  boiled  with  acids  or  alkalies,  taurine 
and  cholic  acid.  It  has  the  empirical  formula  C26H45NSO7.  In  the  bile 
of  the  goose  the  so-called  cheno-taurocholic  acid  b  found.' 

In  the  bile  of  the  shark,  Scymniis  borealis,  Olof  Hammarsten,^  to 
whom  our  thanks  are  due  for  most  careful  investigations  concerning 
the  bile  of  different  species  of  animals,  found  in  place  of  the  usual 
bile-acids,  two  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  which  he  called  scymnoUsvlphuric 
acids.  They  yield  on  hydrolysis,  besides  sulphuric  acid,  a  non-nitrogen- 
ous acid,  scymnd,  which  gives  the  characteristic  color  reactions  of  cholic 
acid. 

As  we  have  said,  only  one  constituent  of  the  bile-acids  is  understood 
in  each  case  as  regards  its  composition,  and  this  is  either  glycocoll  or 
taurine.  These  two  substances  originate,  as  we  have  already  discussed 
in  detail,  from  the  proteins,  and,  in  fact,  glycocoll  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  direct  cleavage-products  of  albumin,  while  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
taurine  is  formed  from  cystine. 

The  constitution  of  cholic  acid  is  not  yet  clearly  established.  Mylius  • 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  a  monobasic  hydroxy-acid  with  one 
secondary  and  two  primary  alcoholic  groups.  By  oxidation  of  cholic 
acid,  the  so-called  dehydrocholic  acid  C24H34O5  is  formed;  while  by  more 
energetic  oxidation  bilianic  acid  C24H34O8  is  obtained,  perhaps  more 
correctly  a  mixture  of  bilianic  and  isobilianic  acids.  By  the  oxidation  of 
bilianic  acid,  the  so-called  cilianic  acid,  C20H28O8,  is  formed.  On  reduc- 
tion, cholic  acid  yields  desoxycholic  acid,  C24H40O4.  According  to  our 
present  knowledge,  we  can  give  to  cholic  acid  the  following  formula: 

fCH(OH) 
C20H31  <  (CH20H)2 
[COOH 


»  Severin  Jolin:  Z.  physlol.  Chem.  12,  612  (1888);  13,  206  (1889). 
'  ConcemiDg  the  preparation  of  pore  taurocholic  acid,  see  O.  Hammarsten,  Z.  physiol. 
Chem.  43,  127  (1904),  and  Stefan  TengstrOm:  Omf.  41,  210  (1904). 

*  Heintz  and  Wislicenos:  PoggendorfTs  Annal.  108,  647  (1869). 
«  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  24,  828  (1898). 

*  Cf.  Strecker:  Annal.  66,  1  and  130  (1848);  67,  1  (1848);  70,  149  (1849).  F.  Mylioit 
Ber.  19,  869  and  2000  (1886);  Z.  ph  siol.  Chem.  12,  262  (1888).  P.  T.  Cleve:  Compt. 
rend.  91,  1073  (1880).  Olof  Hamnu  m:  1  .  14,  71  (1881).  Li  -Cohn:  ibid.  32, 
688  (1899).  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  17,  (  ).  FriU  Preel:  Pfiug  1  Areh.  71,  308 
(1898) ;  72,  266  (1898) ;  Sitzber.  k  '  .  Al  lensch.  .  natorw.  Klasae, 
111,  Abt  II  b.  October,  1902,  ana  zi.  po;  L  '  U  .  G.  Bolnheimi 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  296  (1898). 
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Choleic  acid  has  also  been  oxidized,  but  this  has  not  served  to  ex* 
plain  its  constitution.  We  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  a  cholic  acid 
described  as  fMic  acid^  C23H40O4  has  been  obtained  from  human 
bile.  In  the  polar  bear  another  cholic  acid  has  been  isolated  by 
Hammarsten*  which  he  designated  as  uraocholeic  acid,  C10H30O4  or 
C18H28O4. 

Our  present  knowledge  does  not  tell  us  much  concerning  the  for- 
mation and  destiny  of  these  cholic  acids  in  the  animal  organism,  and 
we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  assumptions.  It  is  indeed  perfectly  possible 
that  they  are  related  to  cholesterol,  although  this  has  never  been  pstab- 
lished  positively. 

The  composition  of  the  bile  varies  not  only  in  amount  but  also  as  regards 
its  composition.  We  shall  give  a  few  figures  showing  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  different  constituents.  In  1000  parts  of  bile  from  the  hepatic  duct 
there  were  found  to  be  present:' 


Solids 

Water 

Mucin  and  pigments  . 
Alkali  bile-ssklts  .  .  . 
Taurocholates  .... 
Glycocholates  .... 
Fatty  acids  from  soaps 

Cholesterol 

Lecithin 

FaU 

Soluble  salts 

Insoluble  salts  .... 


25.40 
074.60 
5.15 
0.04 
2.18 
6.80 
1.01 
1.50 
0.65 
0.61 
7.25 
0.21 


Of  the  inorganic  salts  present,  sodium  chloride  predominates.  Sulphates 
and  phosphates  are  present  only  in  small  amounts.  The  bile  from  the  gall- 
bladder shows  a  somewhat  different  composition  from  that  taken  directly 
from  the  bile-ducts.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the  bile  remains 
in  the  bladder  it  becomes  thickened,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  some  of 
the  water,  while  at  the  same  time  mucin  and  other  substances  are  given  up 
by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder.  The  following  analyses  show 
the  difference  in  the  percentage  composition  of  the  bile  from  these  two 


>  G.  Schotten:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  11,  268  (1887).  Lassar-Cohn:  Ber.  27,  13S<> 
(18(H). 

>  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  36,  525  (1902). 

*  Olof  Hammarsten:  A  Text  Book  of  Physiological  Chemistry  (Mandel),  1006,  p.  8S7. 
Ct.  also  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  4,  1  (1906),  and  Z.  physioL  Chem.  32,  43S 
(1901). 

«  Olof  Hammarsten:  Nora  acU.  Reg.  80c.     Upsal,  Serie  III,  1894. 
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Solids 

Water 

Mucin  and  pisments 

Alkali  bile-Baits      

Taurocholates     

Glycocholates 

Fatty  acids  from  soaps 

Cholesterol 

Lecithin \ 

Fats J 

Soluble  salts 

Insoluble  salts 


Liv«r4>Ue. 

Prom  Gall- 
bladder. 

2.06 

16.02 

97.94 

83.98 

0.28 

4.44 

0.85 

8.72 

0.11 

1.93 

0.74 

6.79 

1.06 

0.08 

0.87 

0.03 

0.14 
0.15 

0.80 

0.30 

0.02 

0.24 

The  part  played  by  bile  in  the  animal  organism  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  different  times.  Some  have  even  regarded  it  as  an  excre- 
tion. According  to  this  view,  the  bile  serves  merely  to  carry  away  the 
by-products  which  are  formed  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  the  cells.  We 
know  that  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  in  the  metabolism  of  the 
animal  organism.  Important  decompositions  and  syntheses  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  its  cells.  Its  position  between  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  viscera  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  body  make  it  easy  to  recognize 
its  numerous  important  functions.  We  have  spoken  of  the  position  it 
occupies  with  regard  to  carbohydrate  metabolism,  and  have  seen  that  at 
one  time  the  liver  cells  construct  glycogen  from  glucose  molecules,  while 
at  another  time  it  decomposes  the  latter  into  its  constituents.  Many 
discoveries  indicate  that  the  liver  plays  an  important  part  in  the  trans- 
formation of  fats  and  proteins  into  carbohydrates.  Even  in  the  metab- 
olism of  albumin  it  assumes  a  central  position.  In  it  is  effected  the 
formation  of  urea  and  of  uric  acid.  The  liver  captures  the  ammonia  set 
free  in  the  alimentary  canal  and  in  the  intestines  themselves  in  order  to 
make  use  of  it  in  various  ways,  partly  for  the  formation  of  urea,  and  partly 
for  the  neutralization  of  acid.  The  liver  also  stores  up  many  substances 
injurious  to  the  organism,  or  at  least  foreign  to  it.  This  is  shown  by  the 
large  amount  of  iron  which  accumulates  here  when  large  quantities  of 
this  element  are  taken  into  the  system,  and  by  the  fact  that  many  other 
substances  are  found  in  it  which  are  otherwise  foreign  to  the  organism. 
The  liver  also  effects  the  combination  of  many  substances  injurious  to  the 
system  with  sulphuric  acid  and  glucuronic  acid.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  in  these  processes,  which  by  no  means  include  the  entire  functions 
of  the  liver,  waste  products  are  constantly  being  formed  which  the  cells 
of  the  liver  no  longer  have  any  use  for,  and  are  consequently  given  up  to 
the  outside.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  certain  substances 
found  in  the  bile  are  not  indifferent  to  the  organism.    Thus  we  know  that 
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the  salts  of  the  bile-aclds  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  This  is  due  to 
their  action  upon  the  heart.  The  latter  is  first  of  all  stimulated,  and  for 
a  short  time  there  is  an  acceleration  of  the  heart  action,  which,  however, 
soon  becomes  retarded.  Respiration  also  becomes  less  frequent.  Thus 
we  found  in  describing  icterus,  which  results  from  the  restricted  discharge 
of  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  what  severe  pathological  conditions  appear 
if  the  secretions  of  the  liver-cells  are  compelled  to  be  eliminated  through 
the  kidneys,  being  carried  thither  by  means  of  the  lymph  and  blood-ve^els. 
The  fact  that  the  bile  undoubtedly  plays  an  important  part  in  digestion 
does  not  necessarily  contradict  any  such  assumption.  There  may  be  some 
adaptation  here.  It  would  not  be  altogether  remarkable  if  we  should  find 
that  the  animal  organism  makes  use  of  a  definite  function  for  different  pur- 
poses. The  secretion  of  bile  does  not  necessarily  assume  a  peculiar  position 
because  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  find  secretory  nerves  which  govern 
the  secretion.  The  liver  behaves  in  this  respect  like  the  kidneys.  The 
secretion  of  bile,  according  to  this,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  formation  of 
the  urine.  In  the  case  of  all  the  other  glands  that  we  have  studied  up  to 
this  point,  we  have  found  secretory  nerves.  We  should  not,  however, 
lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  never  found  any  nerves 
which  in  any  way  govern  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  for  it  was  but  a 
short  time  ago  that  such  nerves  were  positively  proved  to  exist  for  the 
stomach  and  pancreas.  It  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  such 
nerves  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  liver  and  possibly  for  the  kidnej-s 
as  well.  Certain  contradictory  observations,  and  much  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  at  present  accepted  concerning  the  secretion 
of  the  bile  and  urine,  will  at  once  become  explicable  if  nerves  can  be 
found  governing  the  action  of  these  organs. 

The  experiments  of  Pawlow  and  his  school  have  brought  forward  many 
observations  showing  the  close  relation  between  digestion  and  the  secre- 
tion of  bile,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to  regard  bile  in  the  light  of  a  specific 
secretion  of  the  liver-cells.  The  constituents  of  bile  are  by  no  means 
waste-products  of  cell-metabolism,  but  they  are  much  rather  to  be  regarded, 
according  to  their  formation  and  their  entire  functions,  as  true  secretion 
products.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  formation  of  the  bile  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  definite  cells.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  their  for- 
mation is,  nevertheless,  bound  up  with  the  intermediate  metabolism  in 
the  liver  to  the  extent  that  the  cells  of  the  liver  utilize  in  a  specific  way 
certain  decomposition  products.  The  fact  that  the  flow  of  bile  is  con- 
tinuous is  not  contrary  to  any  such  hypothesis.  Our  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  bile  is  still  ver}''  limited.  We  do  not  know  whether 
a  part  of  it  is  constantly  being  resorbed.  In  fact,  frequently  the  biliary 
cycle  has  been  spoken  of  under  the  assumption  that  bile  is  constantly 
being  resorbed  and  again  secreted.     It  has  also  been  observed  that  the 
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bile  and  its  constituents,  namely  the  bile-salts,  accelerate  the  secretion  of 
bile.  Experiments  carried  out  in  this  direction  leave  it  uncertain  for  the 
present  as  to  what  significance  we  shall  give  to  this  resorption  process. 

Since  it  was  not  known  precisely  what  rdle  the  bile  played  in  diges- 
tion, it  has  been  assumed  to  be  quite  different  by  different  scientists. 
Some  have  held  that  the  bile  had  an  antiseptic  action.  It  had  been 
observed  that  animals  with  a  biliary  fistula  showed  increased  putrefaction 
in  the  intestines.  Direct  experiments  upon  the  bile  itself  have  shown  that 
it  indeed  tends  to  restrain  the  action  of  certain  bacteria,  but  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  good  antiseptic  agent.  Furthermore,  if  fat  be  entirely  excluded 
from  the  food,  or  only  a  limited  amount  of  it  given  to  animals  with  such 
a  fistula,  the  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  greater  than  imder  normal 
conditions.  It  was,  therefore,  not  so  much  the  absence  of  the  bile  that 
caused  the  observed  putrefaction,  but  rather  the  faulty  absorption  of  the 
fats. 

Bile  has,  further,  been  thought  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  peristalsis 
of  the  intestines.  The  extent  of  such  action,  under  normal  conditions,  is 
still  undecided.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  if  bile  is  added  to  a  peptic 
digesting  fluid  a  precipitate  will  be  formed  at  once.  Now  normally  the 
acid  chyme  passes  out  of  the  stomach  mixed  with  pepsin  into  the  duode- 
num. It  might  be  thought  that  the  action  of  the  pepsin,  which  is  no 
longer  desired  in  this  part  of  the  intestine,  is  stopped  by  the  bile  precipi- 
tating pepsin  with  the  albumin  and  its  higher  cleavage-products.  It  has, 
however,  never  been  possible  to  establish  satisfactorily  the  formation  of 
such  precipitates  in  the  intestines,  so  that  at  present  we  are  hardly  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  this  test-tube  experiment  represents  the  normal 
condition.  At  the  same  time  it  does  seem  probable  that  the  bile  prevents 
the  further  action  of  the  pepsin. 

We  have  already  touched  upon  one  quite  essential  function  of  the  bile, 
namely  its  r61e  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  We  have  seen  that  a  large  part 
of  the  fats,  or  perhaps  even  all,  is  decomposed  into  its  components  the 
fatty  acids  and  glycerol.  The  bile  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  these  fatty 
acids  and  the  soaps  (the  salts  of  these  acids),  and  on  account  of  this 
fact  a  great  importance  has  been  ascribed  to  the  bile  in  assisting  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fats  and  their  cleavage-products.  Before  this  action  of  the  bUe 
had  been  verified  by  direct  experiment,  it  had  been  observed  that  if,  for 
any  reason,  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  was  prevented,  the  faeces 
showed  a  pronounced  pale  color,  and  when  a  considerable  amount  of  fat 
was  present  in  the  food  it  was  at  once  obvious  that  undigested  fat  was 
present.  Other  facts  indicate  a  faulty  absorption  of  the  fats  in  such  cases. 
In  animals  with  biliary  fistula,  where  the  bile  was  taken  away,  animals 
decreased  rapidly  in  weight,  although  fed  with  the  same  nourishment 
that  had  previously  agreed  with  them.     It  is  clear  that  the  loss  of  a 
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material  as  rich  in  caloric  power  as  the  fats  will  be  quickly  felt  through  the 
entire  organism.  If  the  nourishment  of  the  just-mentioned  animals  was 
so  chosen  that  they  obtained  sufficient  calories  from  albumin  or  carbo- 
hydrates, then  there  was  no  further  loss  in  weight.  The  absorption  of 
the  fat  in  such  cases  is  not  entirely  prevented,  but  merely  restricted. 
That  an  excessive  amount  of  fat  in  the  nourishment  can  act  injuriou^y 
upon  the  absorption  and  digestion  of  albumin  is  clear,  for  the  fat  particles, 
from  their  mechanical  action,  can  prevent,  or  make  more  difficult,  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juice  upon  the  proteins. 

The  bile  not  only  takes  part  in  the  solution  of  the  fatty  acids  and  their 
alkali  salts  in  the  absorption  of  the  fats,  but  its  significance  reaches  much 
farther.  We  must  remember  that  the  fat  is  hydrolyzed  by  the  aid  of  a 
particular  ferment,  called  steapsin  or  lipase.  This  ferment  is  not  present 
originally  in  the  pancreatic  juice  as  such,  but  in  the  form  of  a  zymogen. 
The  latter  is  activated  by  the  bile.  The  bile  also  increases  the  fat-splitting 
action  of  the  pancreas-lipase  in  a  way  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.*  Fiirth  and  Schiitz '  have  proved  that  the  cholic  acid  com- 
ponent of  the  bile  salts  is  the  cause  of  this  marked  acceleration  in  the 
digestion  of  fats. 

An  exact  idea  concerning  the  conditions  governing  the  secretion  of  the 
bile  and  its  function  was  first  made  possible  when  Pawlow*  instead  of 
making  use  of  a  biliary  fistula  placed  the  entrance  of  the  bile-duct 
into  the  duodenum  on  the  outside  of  the  body.  He  cut  out  the  mouth 
of  the  bile-duct  together  with  a  piece  of  the  intestinal  membrane  and 
sewed  it  into  the  wound  in  the  body.  He  was  then  able  to  study  the 
secretion  of  the  bile  under  normal  conditions.  The  observations  made 
upon  animals  in  which  the  bile  flowed  out  of  a  fistula  in  the  gall-bladder 
naturally  could  not  represent  normal  conditions,  for  the  bladder  repre- 
sents a  reservoir  for  the  bile,  so  that  when  it  is  constantly  being  emptied 
to  the  outside,  the  secretion  of  the  bile  must  take  place  abnormally. 

Pawlow  succeeded  in  showing  at  once  from  the  amount  of  bile  flowing 
through  this  normal  opening  that  the  bile  secretion  depended  upon  the 
taking  of  food.  He  also  showed  the  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  food 
upon  the  secretion.  Thus  we  know  that  meat  causes  a  particularly  in- 
tense flow  of  bile,  while  for  the  carbohydrates  a  slight  amount  suffices. 
The  fats  stand  intermediate  between  meat  and  carlx)hydrates.  The 
nature  of  the  secretion  is  also  regulated  by  that  of  the  nourishment.  The 
maximum  flow  of  bile  does  not  correspond  to  the  maximum  amount  of 
food,  and  it  appears  that  there  are  specific  differences  here.    The  purpose 

»  M.  Nenckl:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharra.  20,  367  (1885). 

»  Zentr.  Physiol.  20,  47  (1906);  Hofnieister's  Beitr.  9,  28  (190C)  —  of.  A.  S.  Loeven- 
hart  and  C.  G.  Soiiden:  J.  Biol.  Chem.  2,  415,  (1907). 

'  Pawlow:  Le  travail  des  glandes  digestive  (Pachon  ot  Sabrazc«).     Paris,  1901. 
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of  this  adjustment  to  the  diflferent  foodstuffs  is  easy  to  understand, 
when  we  point  out  that  the  bile  assists  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
by  accelerating  the  action  of  the  ferments.  It  afifects  the  fat-splitting 
ferments  most,  but  it  also  increases  the  action  of  trypsin  and  diastase. 
Bile,  consequently,  is  concerned  not  alone  with  the  digestion  of  fat,  but 
influences  considerably  that  of  the  other  foods.  It  assists  the  transference 
of  the  seat  of  digestion  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestines,  probably  by 
preventing  the  further  action  of  pepsin. 

The  functions  of  the  bile  are  not,  in  general,  considered  to  be  as  impor- 
tant as  would  seem  probable  from  the  researches  of  Pawlow.  It  has  been 
found,  in  fact,  that  the  bile  may  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  intestines 
without  any  serious  disturbance  taking  place,  provided  the  food  be  prop- 
erly chosen.  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  bile  is 
of  little  importance  in  the  digestive  process,  for  even  with  complete  extir- 
pation of  the  pancreas,  digestion  does  not  cease  entirely.  The  animal 
organism  possesses  ways  and  means  of  replacing,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
lost  functions.  The  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice  can  indeed  perform 
their  work  without  the  aid  of  the  bile,  but  it  requires  more  time.  Even 
then  a  part  of  the  fat  will  be  absorbed.  There  are  no  exact  experiments 
to  indicate  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  bile  upon  the  metabolism  as  a 
whole.  Its  absence  is  not  without  influence,  because  it  is  then  necessary 
to  choose  the  food  more  carefully.  Food  rich  in  fat  must  be  avoided. 
We  merely  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  does  not  follow  because  an 
animal  is  able  to  exist  without  a  certain  function,  and  even  be  kept  in 
good  health,  that  the  function  is  perfectly  dispensable.  Thus  we  should 
make  a  serious  error  if  we  reasoned  that  because  a  man  could  live  without 
a  stomach  that  this  organ  occupies  physiologically  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. We  must  accustom  ourselves  to  have  in  mind  the  working  together 
of  all  the  organs,  and  never  follow  the  functions  of  a  single  organ  only 
under  certain  special  conditions  but  under  as  many  different  conditions 
as  possible,  and  especially  under  those  which  occur  normally.  Only  in 
such  cases  are  we  able  to  form  a  proper  judgment  as  to  the  relative  value 
of  the  functions  of  a  given  organ. 

Now  that  we  have  traced  the  transition  between  the  digestion  of  the 
stomach  and  that  of  the  intestines,  we  must  turn  our  attention  especially 
to  the  functions  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  This  contains,  as  we  have  stated 
repeatedly,  three  ferments,  —  trypsin,  steapsin,  and  a  ferment  which  has 
a  diastatic  action.  While  it  has  not  yet  been  established  positively  that 
the  last  ferment  is  secreted  originally  in  a  zymogen  condition,  this  is  surely 
the  case  with  the  two  other  ferments,  trypsin  and  steapsin.  Trypsinogen 
is,  according  to  the  important  observations  of  Pawlow,  activated  by  a 
substance  which  occurs  in  the  intestinal  juices.  Pawlow  called  thia 
substance  enterokinaae.     It  is  very  likely  that  this  substance  itself  belongs 
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to  the  group  of  ferments.    It  is  possible  to  activate,  by  means  of  veiy 
small  quantities  of  enterokinase,  large  amounts  of  trypsinogeo.     It  is 
evidently  to  be  considered  as  a  secretion  of  the  intestinal   membrane. 
Intestinal  juice,  obtained  through  a  fistula,  may  be  added  directly  to 
the  inactive  pancreatic  juice.     A  preparation  of  enterokinase  may  also  be 
obtained  by  scraping  off  the  superficial  layers  of  the  intestinal  membrane 
and  preparing  an  extract  from  these  scrapings.    The  action  of  the  entero- 
kinase may  be  well  shown  by  taking  some  pancreatic  juice  which  has  never 
been  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  intestine,  so  that  the  ferments  con- 
tained in  it  are  inactive/  and  placing  some  fibrin  in  it  which  will  not  dissolve. 
Now  if  we  add  to  another  portion  of  the  same  juice  a  few  drops  of  intestinal 
fluid,  or  of  the  extract  prepared  from  the  intestinal  walls,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  piece  of  fibrin  in  it  dissolves  at  once.     It  is  not  yet  perfectly  clear  how 
this  enterokinase  acts.    It  might  be  even  assumed  that  there  is  not  a  true 
activating  in  this  case,  but  that  the  enterokinase  is  itself  a  proteolytic 
ferment  and  begins  the  cleavage  of  albumin.     We  have  already  seen  that 
pepsin  attacks  the  albumin  molecule  in  an  entirely  different  place  than 
does  trypsin.     It  is  possible  that  the  enterokinase  continues  the  work 
of  the  pepsin  and  gives  up  cleavage-products  to  trypsin  which  the  latter 
is   capable  of  acting  upon.     We  might  also  assume  that  enterokinase 
attacks  trypsinogen  itself,  modifying  it  in  some  way  so  that  trypsin  now 
has  certain  groups  free  whereby  it  can  react  with  albumin,  or  its  cleavage- 
products.     One  might  be  tempted  even  to  assume  that  between  trypsino- 
gen  and   enterokinase   a  union   takes  place  and  that  active  trj^^sin  is 
thereby  formed.     If  this  assumption  were  correct,  then  of  course  the  entero- 
kinase and  trypsinogen  must  always  be  active  in  quite  definite  proportions. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case,  however,  for  it  is  possible  by  means  of 
but  very  little  enterokinase  to  activate  a  great  deal  of  trj^^sinogen.     We 
have  here  again  a  reciprocal  effect  of    different  organs.     The  pancreas 
sends  out  a  zymogen,  and  the  cells  of  the  intestinal  membrane  form  the 
activator.     Pawlow  and  his  student  Sawitsch  ^  have  shown  by  very  pretty 
experiments  that  the  secretion  of  the  intestine  does  not  invariably  contain 
enterokinase,  whether  the  pancreatic  juice  reaches  the  intestine  or  not.  If 
a  canula  he  introduced  in  an  intestinal  fistula,  then  this  mechanical  irrita- 
tion causes  a  secretion  of  intestinal  juice.     Only  a  small  amount  of  entero- 
kiniuse  is  present  in  this  juice,  which  consists  chiefly  of  water.     In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  the  intestinal  fluid,  which  is  now  scanty  in  amount, 
contains  almost  no  enterokinase.      If  now  a  few  cubic  centimeters   of 
pancreatic  juice  be  introduced  into  the  intestinal  canal,  then  a  juice  flows 

>  It  should  ho  mentioned  here  that  apparently  the  ferments  in  the  pancreatic  juice 
always  contain  a  small  amount  of  trj'psin  in  the  active  ff)nn.  C'f.  B.  P.  Babkin:  Ber. 
kaiserl.  Militanirztl.  Akad.  St.  Pet^rsbuix  11,  Nos.  2  and  3.  9:i  (1904). 

»  \V.  Sawitsch:  Soc.  m^.  russes  St.  Petersburg  (1900-01). 
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out  which  is  rich  in  enterokinase.  Boiled  pancreatic  juice,  however,  has 
no  such  effect.  The  secretion  of  the  intestinal  juice  is,  according  to  this, 
by  no  means  such  a  simple  process  as  has  ordinarily  been  assumed.  Its 
composition  is  determined  by  at  least  two  factors  which  are  largely 
independent  of  one  another.  The  production  of  enterokinase,  and  the 
formation  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  secretion  produced  by  the 
intestinal  membrane  and  its  glands,  are  distinct  processes.  The  intestinal 
juices  have  a  favorable  action  upon  the  digestion  of  albumin,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  enterokinase,  but,  according  to  many  observations,  also 
on  account  of  the  other  ferments  in  the  pancreatic  juice.  These  juices 
have  on  the  whole  a  quite  similar  effect  to  the  bile. 

In  describing  the  secretion  of  the  stomach,  we  saw  that  the  amount  and 
composition  of  the  gastric  juice  are  dependent  upon  various  external 
influences,  and  that  above  all  psychic  influences  play  an  important  part. 
Is  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  similarly  affected?  The  following 
observations  give  us  some  light  with  regard  to  this  important  question. 
In  the  case  of  herbivora  in  which  the  digestion  is,  so  to  speak,  a  continuous 
process,  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice  takes  place  continually.  In 
carnivora,  it  is  possible  to  trace  at  once  some  connection  between  the 
introduction  of  food  and  the  subsequent  digestion. 

Pawlow  called  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  following  experiment: 
If  a  few  drops  of  0.5  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  are  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  dog  having  a  pancreatic  fistula  from  which  only  a  few  drops  of 
pancreatic  juice  are  flowing  in  a  minute,  there  is  then  an  increase  in  the 
secretion  after  a  short  time.  If  instead  of  acid  a  little  lime-water  is  intro- 
duced into  the  dog's  stomach,  the  contrary  effect  is  obtained.  Phosphoric, 
lactic,  citric,  and  acetic  acids  each  have  the  same  effect  as  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  concentration  of  the  acid,  moreover,  greatly  influences  the 
secretion,  as  the  following  experiment  shows:*  250  cubic  centimeters  of  HCl 
of  the  following  concentrations  were  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a  dog: 


0.5% 

0.1% 

0.05% 

Cubic  centimeters  of  pancreatic  juice  se- 
creted in  one  hour 

70.8 
79.5 
82.5 
89.4 

25^7 
26.8 
32.5 

20.5 

The  pancreatic  gland  reacts  promptly  with  the  acid,  and  even  with 
concentrations  which  barely  have  an  acid  taste.  Other  irritants,  such  as 
pepper  and  mustard,  are  without  influence.  Acid,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  exerting  a  specific  effect  upon  the  pancreas.     Naturally  the 


Pawlow:  Voriesungen  etc.,  op,  cU.  p.  150. 
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gastric  juice  has  the  same  effect  as  a  pure  acid  solution  of  the  correspondiiig 
concentrations.  The  following  experiment  is  important:  If  soda  or  lime* 
water  be  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  in  the  midst  of  the 
process  of  digestion,  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  in  the  amount  of  secretion 
from  the  pancreas. 

We  have  here  a  new  link  in  the  chain  representing  the  mutual  dependence 
of  one  organ  upon  another.  The  pancreas  regulates  its  activity  according 
to  that  of  the  stomach,  and  is  governed  chiefly  by  the  acid  produced  in  the 
latter.  The  next  question  that  arises  is  how  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the 
stomach  effects  the  stimulation  of  the  pancreatic  gland.  There  are  two 
possibilities.  It  may  be  that  the  acid  stimulates  the  peripheral  end- 
apparatus  of  the  centripetal  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  or  that  it 
acts  upon  the  nerve  center  of  the  secretory  cells  of  the  pancreas,  or  upon 
the  cells  themselves,  after  it  has  been  taken  up  by  the  blood.  The  latter 
method  of  action  is  improbable  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Pawlow  showed 
that  the  acid  taken  up  by  the  blood  could  only  have  an  indirect  action; 
namely,  by  diminishing  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  Now,  normally,  the 
alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  increased  by  the  production  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  even  in  case  of  an  absorption  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  remains 
higher  than  usual  during  the  period  of  digestion.  Direct  experiment  con- 
firms this  view,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  stimulate  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreatic  gland  by  means  of  introducing  hydrochloric  acid 
into  the  rectum,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  is  still  felt  even  when  its  passage  out  of  the  stomach  is  prevented.* 

Now  how  shall  we  explain  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid?  Pawlow 
brings  out  the  following  points:  —  Trypsin  reacts  best  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  but  is  still  active  in  a  neutral  or  even  barely  acid  solution.  As 
soon  as  the  amount  of  acid  becomes  in  any  way  considerable,  the  action 
of  the  trypsin  is  prevented.  Now  the  pancreatic  juice  always  contains  an 
abundance  of  alkali  by  means  of  which  the  acid  in  the  chyme  is  neutral- 
ized. The  more  acid  the  stomach  produces,  the  more  acid  reaches  the 
intestine  with  the  chyme,  and  the  more  alkali  is  required  to  combat  the 
injurious  effect  of  the  acid.  The  fact  that  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas is  governed  by  that  of  the  stomach  tends  to  equalize  the  conditions. 
If  the  amount  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  were  independent  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  chyme,  then  it  would  often  happen  that  the  tr^-psin 
would  l)e  made  inactive,  and  the  activity  of  the  pepsin,  which  under  normal 
conditions  is  prevented  by  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  it  requires,  would 
continue  in  the  intestine.  The  whole  arrangement  may  l)e  traced  in  the 
cycle  of  common  salt,  somewhat  as  follows:  —  The  cells  of  the  stomach 
prepare  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  blood.     The 

»  L.  Popielski:  Inaug.  Diss.  St.  Petersburg  (189G);  Zentr.  Pliysiol.  10,  405  (1896); 
PaUger's  Arch.  86,  215  (1001),  and  Zcntr.  Physiol.  16,  4.3  (1903). 
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more  hydrochloric  acid  there  is  produced,  the  greater  becomes  the  alka- 
linity of  the  blood.  This  excess  of  alkalinity  is  given  up  by  the  blood  to 
the  cells  of  the  pancreas  which  employ  it  in  the  production  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  With  the  pancreatic  juice,  this  alkali,  chiefly  as  sodium 
carbonate,  flows  into  the  intestines,  and  meets  there  the  hydrochloric  acid 
from  the  stomach.  Here  again  common  salt  is  formed  which  may  enter 
into  the  circulation  anew.  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of  such  a  mech- 
anism the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  varies  only  within  narrow  limits.  We 
should  not,  however,  imagine  that  the  process  takes  place  In  such  a  simple 
form  that  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  are  immediately  brought  into  activity 
by  the  increased  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  which,  in  turn,  is  caused  by  the 
production  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach.  Plausible  though  such  an 
assumption  may  be,  it  does  not  correspond  with  the  results  of  experimental 
research.  The  production  of  acid  does  not  have  such  a  direct  influence 
upon  the  activity  of  the  cells  in  the  pancreas.  We  must  remember  that 
hydrochloric  acid  introduced  from  without,  also  effects  the  production 
of  the  pancreatic  juice.  In  the  last  case  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is 
diminished  rather  than  increased.  Although  the  above-described  salt- 
cycle  appears  to  be  a  very  suitable  arrangement,  it  does  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  stand  in  direct  connection  with  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the 
function  of  the  pancreatic  gland.  We  must,  on  the  contrary,  conceive  this 
to  be  due  to  some  phenomenon  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  membrane. 

We  shall  soon  come  to  a  very  important  observation  of  Bayliss  and  Star- 
ling which  will  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  action  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  even  the  composition  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
is  adjusted  to  that  of  the  acid  in  the  chyme,  for,  as  Walther  *  has  showed, 
the  amount  of  organic  material  in  the  former  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
acid  in  the  latter.  The  juice  produced  by  hydrochloric  acid  alone  contains 
lass  organic  material  and  more  alkali  than  the  normal.  Here  again  we 
meet  with  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal juices.  Likewise  the  formation  of  the  pancreatic  juice  is  not  that  of  a 
simple  substance.  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  cells  of  the  pancreas 
always  yield  one  and  the  same  secretion.  At  one  time  the  juice  is  rich  in 
ferments,  and  at  another  time  alkali  predominates.  For  the  present  we  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  cells  are  influenced  differ- 
ently by  various  kinds  of  nervous  stimulation,  or  whether  particular  cells 
are  provided  with  quite  definite  functions.  The  fact  that  even  the  juice 
rich  in  alkali,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acid  alone,  always  con- 
tains ferments,  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  action  of  the  individual 
cells  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  the  stimulation  it  receives,  and  that  it  is 

>  Inaug.  Di88.  St.  Peterabuiig  (1896). 
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hardly  right  to  believe  that  certain  cells  produce  the  ferments  while  others 
merely  give  up  salts. 

At  all  events,  in  considering  the  work  of  digestion,  we  are  constantly 
meeting  with  an  extremely  sensitive  means  for  regulating  the  work  of  the 
cells.  They  do  not  alwajrs  act  in  the  same  way,  but  adjust  their  action 
to  the  prevailing  conditions.  In  considering  the  functions  of  the  gland-cells  • 
we  gain  considerable  insight  into  the  activity  of  the  cells  of  the  animal 
organism  in  general.  We  are  led  to  infer  that  even  the  individual  cells  of 
the  body  are  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent  upon  one  another.  They 
adjust  their  work  in  the  same  way  as  the  gland-cells,  to  the  given  condi- 
tions. To  be  sure,  it  is  perfectly  possible,  and  in  fact  most  probable,  that 
those  cells  of  the  body  which  are  not  directly  connected  with  the  work  of 
the  intestine,  are  much  more  regular  in  their  activity  than  the  cells  of  the 
intestine  and  the  associated  glands  which  are  constantly  meeting  with  new 
conditions.  The  intestine  forms  a  solid  barrier  between  the  heterogeneous 
compounds  in  the  food  and  the  homogeneous  building-material  for  the 
blood  and  tissues,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  established  by  the 
entire  development  of  the  given  animal  species.  The  destructive  activity 
of  the  digestive  ferments,  together  with  the  syntheses  taking  place  in  the 
intestine,  enables  the  cells  of  the  body  to  work  within  certain  limits  always 
under  the  same  conditions.  At  the  same  time,  the  greater  demands  which 
are  now  and  then  placed  upon  an  organ,  influence  the  cell  work  quite 
specifically. 

The  activity  of  the  pancreas  is  not  dependent  upon  the  acid  content 
alone  of  the  food  as  it  reaches  the  duodenum.  It  has  been  found  that  fats, 
likewise,  have  an  effect.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  food  diminishes 
the  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted.  The  secretion  of  the  pancreatic 
juice  cannot  then,  as  in  the  case  of  meats,  be  influenced  by  an  increased 
secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Fats,  on  the  contrary,  stimulate  directly 
the  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice.  This  may  be  shown  by  means  of  a  dog 
provided  with  both  gastric  and  intestinal  fistulas.*  If  after  waiting  until 
there  is  practically  no  gastric  secretion,  olive  oil  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  stomach,  then  the  slight  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  will  have  an 
alkaline  reaction.  At  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  fats,  and  the 
soaps  produced  from  them,  have  the  same  point  of  attack  as  the  hydro- 
chloric acid.' 

It  has  proved  very  difBcult  to  ascertain  whether  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creas is  influenced  by  the  same  chemical  substances  as  that  of  the  stomach. 
This  could  be  answered  satisfactorily  only  when  there  was  no  opportunity 
given  for  the  hydrochloric  acid  itself  to  exert  a  stimulation.     Under  such 


*  N.  Damaskin:  Vorhandl.  Gesellsch.  russ.  Acrzto,  St.  Petersburg  (1896). 

*  B.  P.  Babkine:  Arch,  des  Sciencea  biol.  11,  No.  3  (1905). 
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conditions,  it  was  found  that  even  water  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
stimulant  of  the  pancreas.  The  extractive  substances  from  beef,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  not  cause  any  stimulation.  Quite  recently  the  influence 
of  alcohol  upon  the  pancreatic  secretion  has  been  studied,*  and  in  this 
case  it  was  found  that,  while  the  amount  of  the  secretion  was  augmented, 
the  juice  then  had  less  digestive  power.  Alcohol  also  appears  to  have  a 
direct  action  upon  the  ferments  or  their  antecedents.  If  alcohol  is  added 
to  pancreatic  juice,  then  the  digestive  action  of  the  latter  upon  starch  and 
albumin  is  much  lessened,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  action  upon  the 
fat-splitting  ferment  is  favorable. 

It  was  highly  important  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  psychic  factor 
also  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  work  of  the  pancreas.  The  vagus 
provides  this  organ  as  well  as  the  stomach  with  secretory  nerves.  Further- 
more, it  is  also  claimed  that  the  splanchnic  sends  fibres  to  the  pancreas. 
It  was  extremely  diflScult  to  determine  whether  the  secretion  of  the  pan- 
creatic gland  was  effected  by  a  fictitious  meal,  and  for  the  following 
reasons:  We  have  seen  that  the  secretion  produced  by  the  membrane 
of  the  stomach,  and  its  glands,  is  greatly  dependent  upon  psychic  influ- 
ences. A  subsequent  increase  in  the  aitiount  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted 
may,  therefore,  take  place  on  account  of  the  increased  acid  production  in 
the  stomach;  i.e.,  in  this  case  the  pancreas  would  be  merely  indirectly 
affected  by  the  fictitious  meal.  Now  we  know  that  the  secretion  of  the 
stomach  does  not  take  place  at  once,  but  only  after  a  latent  period  of  about 
four  and  one-half  minutes.  The  pancreatic  secretion  similarly  begins  two 
or  three  minutes  after  it  has  become  stimulated  by  acid.  It  was  found 
that  the  augmented  pancreatic  secretion  resulted  within  two  or  three 
minutes  after  the  beginning  of  the  fictitious  meal,  so  that  from  this  the 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  gland  is  directly  influenced  psychically. 
It  is  important  that  the  pancreatic  gland,  in  spite  of  its  dependence  upon 
the  other  organs,  especially  the  stomach,  still  has  a  considerable  amount 
of  independence,  so  that  even  in  the  absence  of  stimulation  from  the 
stomach,  it  can  perform  its  functions.  Experience  gained  from  day  to  day 
teaches  us  that  if,  for  example,  there  is  an  insufficient  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  formed  in  the  stomach,  digestion  is  not  prevented,  but  still 
progresses  to  a  quite  remarkable  extent. 

We  must  in  addition  consider  a  very  important  discovery  for  which  we 
will  have  to  thank  two  Englishmen,  Bayliss  and  Starling.*  They  showed 
that  by  means  of  4  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  a  substance  could  be  extracted 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  which,  when  introduced  into 
the  circulation,  increased  the  flow  of  pancreatic  juice.  They  called  this 
substance  secretin.    They  have  assumed  that  this  substance  is  not  present 

»  A.  Gizelt:  Zentr.  Phywol.  19.  769  (1906). 

*  J.  Physiol.  80,  61  (1903);  Proc^Roy.  Soc.  73,  310  (1904). 
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as  such  in  the  intestinal  membrane,  but  that  its  antecedent,  prosecretin^ 
is  there,  and  becomes  changed  into  secretin  on  being  acted  upon  by  acid; 
i.e.,  it  may  be  set  free  in  this  way  from  some  other  compound.      It  mi^t 
also  be  assumed,  of   course,  that  the  prosecretin  undergoes  an  atomic 
rearrangement  in  the. molecule.     Now  how  shall  we  regard  the  action  of 
the  secretin  under  normal  conditions?    We  must  remember  that  Pawlow 
found  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  stomach  stimulated  the  secre- 
tion of  pancreatic  juice.     We  have  already  shown  how  hydrochloric  acid, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  altering  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  can  excite 
into  activity  the  pancreas,  and  have  left  it  open  as  to  how  the  acid  acts 
upon  the  intestinal  membrane.    The  work  of  Bayliss  and  Starling  may 
perhaps  serve  to  explain  how  the  hydrochloric  acid  can  influence  the  pan- 
creatic gland.   Evidently  it  is  constantly  changing  prosecretin  into  secretin. 
As  quickly  as  the  latter  is  formed,  it  is  taken  into  the  circulation,  and 
now  acts  in  some  way  upon  the  gland.    It  seems  most  probable  from  cer- 
tain observations  that  secretin  affects  the  blood-vessels  in  the  pancreas 
and  increases  the  circulation.    This  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there 
is  not  some  specific  action  as  well.    This  would  seem  quite  likely  from 
the  fact  that  secretin  stimulates  only  the  pancreas  to  any  extent.     Now 
this  fact  gives  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  stomach  an  entirely  new 
significance.     Not  only  does  this  aid  us  in  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
action  of  acid  upon  the  intestinal  membrane,  but  we  obtain,  at  the  same 
time,  new  prospects  for  further  investigations  concerning  the  cell-work  of 
the  glands  and  tissues.     Even  though  we  may  be  a  long  way  from  being 
able  to  understand  the  entire  chain  of  processes,  from  the  formation  of 
the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach  to  the  production  of  the  secretion 
on  the  part  of  the  pancreas,  and  understand  the  phenomena  only  approx- 
imately, still  we  are  justified  in  hoping  from  the  work  of  Pawlow  and  of 
Bayliss  and  Starling  that  in  following  the  paths  now  broken  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  one  link  after  another  will  be  added  until  finally  the 
complete  chain  is  forged.     To  be  sure,  there  remain  countless  problems 
to  be  solved.      We  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  prosecretin  is,  and 
to  what  class  of  chemical  compounds  it  belongs.*    The  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  ferment  is  shown  by  ita  l>eing  unchanged  by  moderate  heat.   The  intes- 
tine, therefore,  concerns  itself  not  only  with  the  absorption  and  assimilation 
of  the  food,  but  takes  part  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  digestion  itself. 
The  anatomical  evolution  of  a  unit  from  the  intestine  and  its  accessory 

*  Popielski,  Zentr.  Physiol.  19,  801  (1906),  has  recently  proved  that  unquestionably 
HCl  also  reflexively  influences  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  by  its  action  upon  the  intes- 
tinal membrane.  He  believes  that  secretin  belongs  to  the  group  of  peptones.  If  this 
be  true  we  have  here  a  case  of  one  of  the  products  of  digestion  acting  upon  this  pancre- 
atic secretion.  The  discovery  of  Bayliss  and  Starling  will  of  course  only  n»ceive  its  full 
value  when  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the  secretin,  and  study  by  itself  the  action  of  HCl 
upon  it. 
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glands,  the  liver  and  the  pancreas,  also  to  a  certain  extent  corresponds  to 
the  physiological  significance.  The  work  of  digestion  is  not  entirely  rele- 
gated to  these  glands,  but  the  intestines  help  to  a  considerable  extent. 

From  what  we  know  concerning  the  work  of  the  stomach,  and  the  intestine 
with  its  accessory  glands,  we  4;an  readily  understand  at  how  many  places 
the  total  work  of  these  organs  may  be  disturbed,  and  how  many  disturb- 
ances may  result  from  the  loss  of  a  single  function.  Let  us  imagine,  for 
example,  that  the  stomach  fails  to  secrete  hydrochloric  acid.  First  of  all 
the  food  will  not  be  utiUzed  in  the  system  to  so  good  an  advantage.  To 
be  sure,  our  knowledge  of  cookery  enables  us  to  overcome  many  such  diffi- 
culties. If  we  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  food  in  its  origind  condition, 
then  the  efifect  of  the  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid  would  be  far  more  pronounced. 
Thus,  for  example,  connective  tissue  is  scarcely  attacked  at  all  by  trypsin, 
while  it  is  readily  digested  by  means  of  pepsin  in  acid  solutions.  Thus  the 
albumins  present  in  such  tissue  would  reach  the  intestine  in  an  undigested 
condition.  An  increased  secretion  of  trypsin  would  be  required  on  account 
of  the  deficient  preliminary  digestion.  The  stimulation  usually  brought 
about  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  however,  would  not  take  place. 
Thus  one  disturbance  follows  another.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  in 
such  cases  the  pancreas  would  entirely  fail  to  undergo  any  stimulation. 
We  have  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  a  fairly  independent  organ, 
and  may  be  stimulated  by  fats  and  by  water  as  well  as  by  psychic 
events. 

The  knowledge  of  all  these  mutual  relations  with  regard  to  the  most 
varied  functions  of  different  organs  at  once  explains  the  therapeutic 
measures  that  are  taken  in  case  of  stomach  trouble,  whether  it  be  on 
account  of  nervous  or  organic  disease.  Now  we  understand  how  the 
so-called  stomachics  have  an  effect,  and  why  under  some  conditions  hydro- 
chloric acid  itself  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
becomes  clear  to  us  how  cautious  we  should  be  with  the  use  of  alkalies. 
They  serve  not  only  to  neutralize  the  gastric  secretion,  but  they  also  lessen 
the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  We  are  now  able  to  view  in  a  clear 
light  the  functions  of  the  intestine  in  the  economy  of  the  animal  organism. 
It  seems  to  us  not  at  all  impossible  that  a  faulty  function  on  the  part 
of  the  intestine  in  any  one  of  its  various  functions  has  an  influence  in 
much  greater  measure  than  is  ordinarily  assumed  upon  numerous  patho- 
logical processes.  Not  the  least  cause  of  diseases  of  metabolism  is  an 
anomally  in  the  complicated  processes  of  the  intestine.  In  the  intestine 
the  cleavage-products  of  proteins,  the  fats,  and  certain  other  compounds, 
are  again  welded  together.  A  faulty  synthesis,  or  a  building-up  in  the 
wrong  direction,  must  immediately  have  its  effect  upon  the  general  meta- 
bolism, for  the  ferments  in  the  cells  are  only  adjusted  to  react  with  quite 
definite  compounds.     We  make  these  suggestions  merely  to  show  what  a 
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deep  significance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intestine  in  the  general  metabolism 
of  the  organism. 

We  have  up  to  this  point  merely  considered  the  pancreatic  juice  as  such, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  its  alkali  content,  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  secretion  of  its  individual  ferments.     We  have  seen  that  trypsin  and 
steapsin  are  secreted  as  zymogens,  while  for  the  diastase  arguments  have  also 
been  advanced,  though  probably  wrongly,  in  favor  of  a  zymogen  condition. 
The  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  two  first-named  ferments  exist  in  two 
states,  was  of  great  importance  for  subsequent  investigation,  and  above 
all  it  was  very  significant  that  trypsinogen  was  activated  by  a  constituent 
of  the  intestinal  fluid,  namely  enterokinase.     In  introducing  pancreatic 
fistulas,  usually  the  entrance  point  of  the  principal  duct  from  the  pancreas 
into  the  duodenum  is  sought,  and  then  the  papillae,  together  with  the  piece 
of  intestinal  membrane  bearing  it,  is  cut  out  from  the  alimentary  canal  and 
sewed  into  the  wound  in  the  body.     If  the  pancreatic  juice  flowing  through 
such  a  fistula  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  always  active.     This 
is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  pancreatic  juice  thus  obtained  is  always  mixed 
with  some  secretion  from  the  piece  of  intestine.     If  it  be  desired  to  obtain 
the  pancreatic  juice  in  an  inactive  condition,  this  little  piece  of  intestinal 
membrane  must  be  removed  completely.^     It  has  been  found  that  even 
such  juice,  under  certain  conditions,  may  contain,  besides  the  zymogens, 
active  ferments  as  well.     Thus  we  know  that  by  the  introduction  of  acid 
and  of  soaps  into  the  intestine  a  juice  more  or  less  rich  in  active  ferments 
results.     Again,   in   the   case  of  nourishment   with   a  mixed  diet,  there 
is  obtained  a  varying  amount  of  active  ferments,  the  quantity  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  food.'     When  meat  is  eaten,  for  example,  the 
largest  amount  of  zymogens    is   obtained,  while  the  least  amount  results 
from  a  milk  diet.     Bread  occupies  an  intermediate  position. 

Before  the  fact  was  known  that  the  pancreatic  ferments  are,  for  the 
most  part,  given  up  in  the  form  of  zymogens,  and  that  these  are  activated 
by  the  intestinal  juices,  it  was  considered  as  proven  that  each  food  caused 
the  production  of  all  three  ferments,  but  that  the  fat-splitting  ferment 
was  present  in  largest  amount.  As  Babkin  ha.s  shown,  this  specialization 
does  not  take  place.  The  three  principal  ferments  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
are,  under  physiological  conditions,  secreted  practically  evenly.  If  the 
value  of  the  pancreatic  juice  obtained  after  eating  a  certain  kind  of  food 
is  based  upon  the  amount  of  proteolytic  ferment  the  juice  contains,  it  is 
found  that  milk  produces  a  secretion  of  greatest  digestive  power.  The 
two  other  ferments,  dia.sta.se  and  steapsin,  are  likewise  present  in  consid- 
erable amount.     The  activity  of  these  two  ferments  remains  in  this  case 


»  B.  P.  Bahkin:  Ber.  kaiscrl.  militilriirztl.  Akiid.  zu  St.  Petersburg  9,  Noe.  2  and  3, 
93  (1904). 

*  Babkin:  ihid.  11,  Xos.  2  and  3,  p.  93  (1904) 
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about  the  same  for  several  hours.  After  eating  meat,  the  digestive  power 
for  albumin  sinks  very  rapidly  during  the  second  hour,  only  to  rise  again 
considerably  above  its  original  value  in  the  following  hours.  Diastase 
and  steapsin  behave  similarly. 

4gain,  the  amount  of  juice  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  Bread 
produces  the  most  secretion,  then  follows  meat,  while  milk  occupies  the  last 
place. 

We  must  mention,  in  passing,  the  fact  that  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  spleen  also  is  related  to  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  takes 
part  in  activating  the  trypsinogen.  It  has  been  observed  that  an  extract 
made  from  the  spleen,  which  has  been  removed  during  digestion,  strength- 
ens the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  Pawlow,  however,  states  that  he 
could  not  find  that  the  secretion  produced  from  animals  with  the  spleen 
missing  had  less  digestive  power  than  from  those  with  the  organ  intact.* 

Under  normal  conditions,  a  single  foodstufif  does  not  usually  come  by 
itself  under  the  influence  of  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  of  the  walls 
of  the  intestine,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  foods.  The  relations  are  further 
complicated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  these  foods  themselves, 
but  rather  their  cleavage-products,  which  are  acted  upon.  For  the  present, 
the  effect  of  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of  products  cannot  be  stated.  We 
can  merely  assume  from  the  work  of  Pawlow  and  his  school,  performed 
under  uniform  conditions,  that  there  are  a  great  many  ways  here  in  which 
the  system  adapts  itself  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  acid  chyme  from  the  stomach  does  not  enter 
the  duodenum  in  a  continuous  stream,  but  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
leaves  it  intermittently  in  relatively  small  amounts.  These  portions  are 
at  once  energetically  digested.  The  products  formed  by  digestion  are 
constantly  being  absorbed.  Even  when  a  very  large  quantity  of  food  is 
eaten,  there  is  never  a  large  amount  of  chyme  in  the  intestine.  The  extent 
to  which  the  food  is  utilized  depends,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  largely 
upon  its  nature.  Naturally  the  condition  of  the  intestine  also  comes  into 
consideration.  In  case  of  increased  peristalsis,  the  absorption  may  be 
lessened.  The  unabsorbed  residue,  together  with  the  secretions  of  bile, 
pancreas,  intestinal  membrane  and  its  glands,  compose  the  faeces,  or  stools. 
The  absorption  takes  place  throughout  the  entire  small  intestine,  but  is 
undoubtedly  most  energetic  in  the  jejunum.  W^e  must  mention  in  this 
connection  erepsin,  which,  according  to  Cohnheim,  acts  like  trypsin  upon 
peptones,  and  assists  in  their  absorption. 

The  chyme  is  carried  on  its  way  by  peristalsis.  The  movements  of  the 
intestines  are  regulated  by  the  central  nervous  system.  Innervation 
is  provided  in  part  by  the  vagus  and  partly  by  the  splanchnic  nerves. 

»  a.  Oskar  Prym:  Pauger's  Arch.  104,  433  (1904). 
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The  latter  are  said  to  contain  inhibitory  iSbers.    The  innervation  relations 
are,  however,  not  perfectly  understood. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  absorption  of  the  digested  pro- 
ducts. We  approach  this  part  of  the  subject  with  considerable  hesitancy^ 
for  we  must  admit  at  the  start  that  we  are  not  yet  able  to  give  a  full  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  absorption  process.  We  can  indeed  afi&rm  that 
undoubtedly  physical  forces  come  into  play  here,  and  that,  for  example^ 
osmosis  plays  a  part,  as  is  obvious  from  the  already-mentioned  observations 
of  Overton  on  the  solubility  of  lipoids;  and  similarly  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  surface-tension  is  to  be  regarded  as  important  here,  in  the  sense  sug- 
gested by  Traube.*  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  very  well  aware  that  none 
of  the  attempted  explanations  of  absorption  have  of  themselves  brought 
the  entire  complicated  process  nearer  to  our  comprehension.  As  soon  as 
a  single  phenomenon  in  a  single  process  is  applied  to  the  entire  absorption, 
the  explanation  in  all  cases  appears  arbitrary. 

We  are  not  able  in  explaining  absorption,  to  circumvent  the  conception 
of  a  specific  action  on  the  part  of  the  cells.  We  can  indeed  believe  that 
probably  a  purely  physical  explanation  will  account  for  an  inter-epithelial 
absorption.  The  greater  part  of  the  products  of  digestion  will,  however, 
be  taken  up  by  the  cells  themselves,  and  these  are  undoubtedly  very  active 
in  their  work.  We  cannot  imagine,  for  example,  that  the  amino  acids 
and  polypeptides,  which  represent  decomposition  products  of  the  proteins, 
penetrate  into  the  cells  purely  on  account  of  physical  reasons  without 
active  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  cells  themselves.  We  must  not 
forget  that  syntheses  immediately  follows  the  absorption;  i.e.,  in  other 
words,  the  activity  of  the  cells  then  begins,  and,  indeed,  as  the  relatively 
constant  composition  of  the  serum  shows,  in  a  quite  definite  direction. 
We  have  no  reason  for  assuming  that  in  the  epithelium  of  the  intestine  and 
the  cells  of  this  organ,  certain  forces  unknown  to  us  are  at  work.  If  we 
were  to  make  any  such  assumption,  it  would  he  entirely  without  empirical 
justification.  Although,  at  present,  we  are  denied  an  accurate  insight 
into  the  nature  of  absorption,  still  on  the  other  hand  our  knowledge  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  cells  is  constantly  incre:using.     The  intestinal 


*  It  would  not  1)0  difficult  witli  the  aid  of  the  II.  J.  Hamburger's  " Osniotisoher  Druck 
und  lonenlehre  in  den  nuHlizinisohen  Wissensrhaftcn "  (1902)  to  cite  the  different 
views  lield  rej^arding  intestinal  al)sori)tion.  On  tho  other  hand,  it  would  bo  hard, 
witliout  poing  into  a  detailed  ('X[)lanation  of  tho  laws  an»i  investigatioas  of  physical 
cheinistrj',  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  difTen'nt  hyjM)theses  in  this  narrow  field.  We 
would  refer  the  r»»ader.  tlien'fore,  to  the  abov(»  lH><)k  and  to  the  followinj^  literature 
Rudolph  HoeU-r:  Pfluper's  Arch.  70,()2J  HsaS) ;  74, -Mr,  rislMniSe,  109  (19()1);94,  337 
(1903);  O.  ('ohnheim:  Z.  Biol.  36,  V2\)  (1897);  38,  4  I'i  ns99\  and  39.  1()7  (1900);  also 
Z.  physiol.  Chcni.  33,  9  (1901);  36,  39(5  an<l  4ir,  iP.HVJ).  J.  Traul)e:  Pflug:er'8  Arch. 
106,  r>41  and  559  fMK)t).  Ci.  also  Martin  Heidcnhain:  Anatomische  Hefte,  79-80, 
26,  2-3  (1904).     Published  by  Merkel  and  Bonnet. 
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absorption  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  process  which  is  no  more  complicated 
than  the  formation  of  a  secretion.  In  the  latter  case  cells  take  away 
certain  substances  from  the  blood,  while  in  the  former  case  other  substances 
are  taken  from  the  digesting  mixture.  Just  as  the  cells  of  the  gland  show 
a  selective  power,  so  also  those  of  the  intestine  have  the  power  of  choosing 
their  material.  In  considering  the  action  of  ferments  we  emphasized  their 
specific  action  and  suggested  that  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar  structure  of 
the  ferment  molecule.  We  can  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  cells 
themselves,  and  believe  that  they  are  specific  in  their  entire  construc- 
tion, and  similarly  are  merely  able  to  take  up  substances  having 
particular  atomic  groupings  in  the  molecule.  Indeed,  we  cannot 
abandon  the  thought  that  the  cells  of  the  intestine  in  a  certain  sense  form 
a  secretion  from  the  substances  obtained  from  the  food  which  they  give 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  intestinal  wall.  As  the  gland-cells  take  the  raw 
material  from  the  blood  for  the  formation  of  their  specific  secretion,  and 
then  in  a  short  time  throw  it  off  only  to  build  up  more  of  it,  so  here  we 
can  imagine  that  the  cells  in  the  intestine  carry  on  their  work  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  acting  together  eventually  give  to  the  blood  a  homogeneous 
material.  Certain  residues  are  taken  up  by  the  lymph  where  they  are 
carried  first  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  from  thence  to  be  gradually  given 
up  for  further  metabolism. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  absorption  to  be  a  result  of  an  unknown 
force,  merely  because  we  are  at  present  without  insight  into  the  process. 
It  is  not  without  interest  in  this  connection  to  recall  an  example  which 
at  first  glance  appeared  to  show  strikingly  an  actual  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  unicellular  organism,  but  which  can  be  explained  more 
simply.  We  refer  to  the  observation  of  Cienkowski.*  He  studied  the 
absorption,  of  nourishment  by  the  Vampyrella  SpirogyrcB,  It  b  a  micro- 
scopically-small, naked,  reddish-colored  cell.  This  simple  being,  in 
which  not  even  a  nucleus  is  discernible,  seeks  out,  among  all  the  various 
algae  that  are  at  hand,  always  a  certain  especial  kind,  and  leaves  untouched 
all  other  varieties.  When  it  has  come  in  contact  with  the  suitable  kind  of 
Spiroijifra,  it  places  itself  firmly  next  to  the  cell-wall,  dissolves  it  and 
sucks  in  the  contents.  We  now  know  enough  concerning  the  action  of 
ferments,  however,  to  show  that  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  Vampijrella 
feeds  only  upon  special  algse  is  not  so  remarkable.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  cell-wall  is  dissolved  by  means  of  a  ferment.  The  ferments  are 
evidently  capable  of  acting  only  upon  a  certain  kind  of  alga.  We  mention 
this  example  at  this  place  especially  to  show  how  we  should  look  upon  the 

active  absorption  of  substances  on  the  part  of  the  cells.     It  may  be  merely 

. • 

'  Arch,  mikroekop.  Anat.  1,  203  (1865).  Oted  by  Bunge  in  hia  Lehrbuch  der  Physi- 
olo^e  des  Menschen,  Vol.  II,  p.  4  (1901). 
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pointed  out,  that  the  cells  come  into  consideration  according  to  the  way 
that  they  are  constructed,  and  that  evidently  chemical  processes  play  an 
important  part  in  the  phenomena.  In  no  case  should  it  be  iaiplied  that 
forces  unknown  to  us  come  into  play.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  should 
recognize  clearly  just  how  far  we  can  go  in  accordance  with  observed  facts 
and  as  to  where  the  realms  of  pure  speculation  begin.  Unquestionably 
we  are  at  present  far  from  understanding  the  action  of  the  cells.  As  long 
as  we  do  not  understand  the  composition  of  albumin  and  especially  that 
of  the  ferments,  we  cannot  expect  to  receive  much  light  upon  the  numerous 
problems  which  we  meet  with  in  studying  the  work  of  the  cells. 

The  absorption  of  the  individual  foodstuffs,  their  further  destiny  in 
the  tissues  and  eventual  combustion,  we  have  already  considered  in  detail, 
so  that  we  will  now  merely  consider  one  other  function  of  the  intestine, 
namely,  the  formation  of  the  faeces  and  their  removal  from  the  S3rstem. 
We  have  already  found  that  the  amount  of  excreta  varies  with  the  nour- 
ishment. The  color  of  the  fseces  changes  similarly.  Where  an  abundance 
of  meat  is  eaten  the  scybala  are  dark  or  grayish  colored,  while  a  diet 
largely  of  bread  makes  the  color  lighter.  The  bile-pigments  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  color  of  the  fseces,  although  it  is  usually  their  trans- 
formation product,  stercobilin,  which  is  present.  The  faeces  contain  besides 
indigestible  substances,  the  secretion  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  accessory 
glands,  and  a  certain  amount  of  digestible  matter  which  was  not  absorbed 
for  some  reason  or  other.  We  also  meet  with  products  of  putrefaction 
such  as  skatole,  indole,  purine  bases,  lime  and  magnesia  soaps  and  other 
substances.  The  faeces  furthermore  always  contain  inorganic  salts,  whether 
it  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  absorbed  from  the  food,  or  whether 
they  were  eliminated  in  the  intestines. 

The  formation  of  the  faeces  takes  place  in  the  large  intestine..  Here  the 
unabsorbed  material  passes,  and  becomes  thickened  by  loss  of  w^ater. 
Without  doubt,  in  the  case  of  the  herbivora,  the  ferments  continue  their 
action  in  the  large  intestine,  and  utilize  for  the  organism  certain  amounts 
of  otherwise  undigested  material.  In  the  earn! vera,  however,  there  is 
no  digestion  worth  considering  in  the  large  intestine. 

We  have  now  mentioned  all  the  functions  of  the  digestive  organs.  We  are 
well  aware  that  we  have  failed  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  total  work  of 
digestion.  Still,  we  are  able  to  take  up  certain  phases  somewhat  in  detail. 
On  the  other  hand,  so  many  new  vistas  in  this  field  have  been  opened 
up  by  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  and  his  school  and  of  Bayliss  and 
Starling:,  and  so  many  new  questions  remain  to  be  answered,  that  we  no 
longer  can  have  any  doubt  that  the  isolated  discoveries  obtained  here 
and  thercr  will  before  long  be  welded  together  into  an  organic  whole,  so 
that  little  by  little  we  shall  win  more  and  more  from  the  vast  field  of 
the  unknown. 
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THE   BLOOD. 

Coagulation.    Composition. 

Blood  is  the  intermediary  in  the  general  metabolism.  It  carries  in  part 
directly  from  the  intestine,  and  in  part  indirectly  by  the  aid  of  the  lymphatics, 
the  proper  nourishment  for  each  individual  cell  of  the  body.  The  oxygen, 
which  is  so  indispensable  for  the  work  of  the  cell,  is  also  carried  to  it  by 
the  blood.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cells  give  up  the  products  of  their 
activity,  whether  as  residues  from  the  various  combustion  processes,  or 
whether  as  secretion  products  which  are  yet  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  total  metabolism,  to  the  blood.  From  all  this  it  is  obvious  what 
a  dominating  position  the  blood  holds  in  the  animal  organism.  In  contrast 
to  the  other  tissues,  it  is  a  liquid  which  is  kept  in  constant  circulation  by 
the  action  of  the  heart.  The  blood  always  contains  numerous  cells, 
especially  the  red  and  the  white  hlood-corpusclea.  We  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  important  part  that  the  former  play  in  external  and  internal 
respiration.  Besides  these  form-elements  there  are  blood-plates,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  has  never  been  explained  satisfactorily.  The  cell 
elements  of  the  blood  lie  suspended  in  a  liquid  rich  in  albumin,  the  plasma. 
They  may  be  removed  from  the  latter  by  a  centrifugal  machine.  The 
clear  yellowish  plasma  is  then  obtained  above  the  deposited  blood-cor- 
puscles. This  separation  into  these  form-elements  and  the  plasma  can  be 
effected,  however,  only  under  quite  definite  conditions.  If  we  take  blood 
from  any  blood-vessel  (usually  the  carotid  is  chosen),  and  simply  allow  it 
to  stand,  it  soon  undergoes  a  peculiar  transformation.  There  settles  over 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  containing  it  a  firm  coagulum  which  incloses  the 
corpuscles.  Above  this  so-called  blood-dot  there  is  a  clear  liquid  which  is 
very  similar  to  the  pl&sma,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  an  entirely  distinct 
substance,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  This  liquid  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  whose  volume  subsequently  increases  con- 
siderably, is  called  the  serum.  If,  instead  of  merely  allowing  the  blood  to 
stand,  it  is  stirred  vigorously  with  a  wooden,  or  glass,  stirring  rod,  imme- 
diately after  taking  it  from  the  animal,  a  different  coagulum  is  soon  formed 
which  is  known  as  fibrin.  In  this  case  the  blood-corpuscles  remain  for 
the  most  part  suspended  in  the  serum.  This  mixture  of  serum  and  blood- 
corpuscles  is  spoken  of  as  defibrinated  blood.    The  difference  between  the 
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two  experiments  lies  merely  in  the  fact  that  when  there  is  a  si>ontaneous 
ooagulalion  of  the  blood,  the  fibrin  holds  the  blood-<;orpuscIes  within  its 
meshes  and  only  squeezes  out  the  serum,  while  by  beating  the  blood  the 
fibrin  is  separated  from  the  blood-corpuscles. 

The  question  that  interests  us  first  of  all  is  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  plasma  and  the  serum.  Whereas  the  normal  blood,  as  it  circulates 
through  the  blood-vessels,  consists  essentially  of  only  two  constituents, 
plasma  and  blood-corpuscles,  clotted  blood  contains  three,  —  namely,  the 
blood-corpuscles,  serum,  and  fibrin.  In  both  conditions  of  the  blood  we 
find  the  corpuscles.  They  remain  unchanged,  or  at  least  the  red  corpuscles 
do,  as  far  as  we  know.  The  plasma,  on  the  other  hand,  separates  into  two 
parts,  serum  and  fibrin.    The  following  scheme  represents  these  relations: 


Blood 


Blood-corpuscles       Plasma 
I  Fibrin        Serum 


Blood-clot  (when  formed 
spontaneously) 


Blood 


Blood-corpuscles  Plasma 


L 


Serum 


Fibrin 


Defibrinated  blood 


Fibrin  is  unquestionably  formed  from  the  plasma.  It  was  conceivable 
that  it  is  present  as  such  in  the  blood  under  normal  conditions,  being 
held  in  solution  while  the  blood  is  circulating  in  the  body  and  only 
caused  to  precipitate  under  definite  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  also  believed  possible  that  fibrin  is  not  present  as  such  in  the  blood, 
i.e.,  the  plasma,  except  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary  stage  of  its  development. 
Careful  investigation  soon  showed  the  latter  view  to  be  the  correct  one.  It 
is  perfectly  plain  that  this  peculiar  and  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  clot- 
ting of  blood  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  investigators  even 
in  remote  ages,  affords  to  the  animal  an  important  means  of  protection 
against  undue  loss  of  blood,  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  cause  the  bleeding 
to  cease. 

The  first  thorough  and  systematic  investigations,  upon  which  our  whole 
theory  of  blood  coagulation  is  based,  were  made  by  the  two  scientists 
Buchanan '  and  Alexander  Schmidt.'  Each  of  these  men,  working  inde- 
pendently, has  explained  the  essential  points  concerning  the  clotting  of 
blood.     Buchanan  made  the  important  observation  that  hydrocele  fluids 


»  Proc.  Philoeoph.  Soc.  Glasgow.  2,  1844  (1845). 

»  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1861,  1862;  Pfliiger's  Arch.  6,  445  (1872);  9,  354  (1874);  11, 
291  and  515  (1875);  13,  103  (187G).  For  the  literature*  on  the  subject,  see  P.  Morawiti: 
Ergeb.  Physiol.  4,  307  (1905).  Other  comprehensive  works  on  the  clotting  of  blood  to 
which  we  would  call  attention  are,  Alexand(»r  Schmidt:  Die  Ix'hre  von  den  fermentn- 
tiven  Gerinnungserscheinungen  (1S7G);  Zur  Blutlehre  (ISOJ)  and  Weitere  BeitrAgo 
2ur  Blutlehre  (1895);  Arthus:  Neuere  Arbeiten  zur  niutgerinnung  (1899);  E.  Schwalbe: 
Beitnige  lur  Chemie  und  Morphologic  der  Koagulation  (h\s  Blutes  (1900);  A.  Schitten* 
helm:  Zcntr.  StofTwechs.  u.  Verdauungs  Krankhciten.  6,  143  (1905). 
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which  of  themselves  do  not  clot,  immediately  coagulate  if  a  little  blood- 
serum,  or  a  clot  of  blood,  be  added  to  them.  Now  blood-serum  by  itself 
does  not  clot;  it  is,  in  fact,  formed  by  the  clotting  of  blood.  Thus  the 
union  of  two  liquids,  either  of  which  alone  is  not  capable  of  forming  a  clot, 
produces  coagulation.  Buchanan  concluded  from  this,  and  correctly, 
that  two  substances  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  blood-clot.  He 
assumed  one  of  these  to  be  fibrin,  while  the  other,  probably  originating 
from  the  white  corpuscles,  acted  upon  the  fibrin  and  converted  it  into  an 
insoluble  form.  Denis  *  attempted  to  isolate  this  "soluble  fibrin."  He 
first  prevented  coagulation  by  collecting  the  blood  in  one-sixth  its  volume 
of  a  saturated  sodium  sulphate  solution.  He  then  allowed  the  heavier 
blood-corpuscles  to  settle  out,  and  precipitated,  by  the  addition  of  common 
salt,  an  albuminous  substance  from  the  plasma  which  he  had  siphoned  off. 
This  substance  dissolved  in  water,  but  coagulated  after  a  short  time;  we 
will  give  to  it  the  name  of  fibrinogen.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  ante- 
cedent of  fibrin.  Buchanan  recognized  the  fact  that  a  second  substance 
was  probably  necessary  to  change  fibrinogen  into  fibrin.  Our  thanks  are 
due  to  Alexander  Schmidt,  however,  for  showing  that  the  coagulation 
process  is  due  to  a  fermentation.  He  succeeded  in  isolating  a  substance 
from  the  blood-serum  which  was  capable  of  causing  the  separation  of  a 
large  quantity  of  fibrin.  The  substance  becomes  inactive  after  it  has  been 
heated  to  100°  C.  Its  optimum  of  activity  lies  at  37*^  C.  This  substance 
Schmidt  designated  as  fibrin  ferment.  By  its  action  upon  fibrinogen, 
fibrin  is  formed.  The  circulating  blood  does  not  contain  the  fibrin  fer- 
ment. It  is  formed,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Schmidt,  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  white  corpuscles.  We  must  mention  here  that  he 
himself  did  not  regard  the  formation  of  the  fibrin  ferment  as  such  a  simple 
process.  He  did  not  assume  the  presence  of  an  antecedent,  but  believed 
that  fibfin  was  formed  from  two  entirely  distinct  substances,  a  fibrino- 
genous  substance  and  a  fibrinoplastic  one.  Olof  Hammarsten '  dis- 
puted this  view,  and  attributed  the  fermentative  action  to  a  conversion  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin.  Other  investigation  has  shown  that  Hammarsten's 
theory  is  correct. 

There  is  still  another  important  point  to  mention.  Alexander  Schmidt 
pointed  out  that  the  formation  of  blood-clot  also  required  the  presence  of 
neutral  salts.  According  to  his  views,  all  soluble  salts  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths  reacted  similarly.     Hammarsten  noticed,  on  the  other 

*  Nouvelles  etudes  chimiques,  physiologiques  et  m^ecines  mir  lea  substances  albu- 
minoids (1856),  and  M^moire  sur  le  sang  (1859). 

'  Nova  acta  Reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsala,  Ser.  3,  10,  1  (1875);  Upsala  lAkarefOrenings 
f6rhandlingar,  11, 1876;  Pfluger's  Arch.  17,  413  (1878);  18,  38  (1878);  19,  563  (1879); 
22,  443  (1880);  30,  437  (1883).  See  also  Fr^^ricq:  Bull,  de  I'acad.  loy.  Belgique.  2 
s^rie.  44,  7  (1877). 
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handy  that  calcium  chloride  exerts  a  particularly  favorable  action  upon 
the  rapidity  of  the  coagidation.  The  necessity  for  the  presence  of  lime- 
salts  was  proved  clearly  by  Arthus,  and  Arthus  and  Pag^.*  They  showed 
that  blood  collected,  as  it  flows  from  the  animal's  body,  in  a  solution 
of  alkali  oxalate  does  not  clot.  If,  however,  a  slight  excess  of  lime- 
salts  is  added  to  this  oxalate  plasma,  a  clotting  at  once  takes  place. 
It  is  tempting  to  compare  the  clotting  of  blood  with  the  coagulation  of 
casein  by  rennin.  The  latter  would  correspond  to  the  fibrin  ferment. 
This  ferment  changes  fibrinogen  into  fibrin,  which  may  form  an  insoluble 
calcium  salt,  and  is  precipitated.  This  simple  explanation  of  the  clotting 
of  blood  has,  however,  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  The  lime-salts  must 
act  in  some  other  way. 

In  order  to  understand  the  clotting  of  blood,  and  the  processes  which 
take  place  in  this  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  following 
points.  In  discussing  the  digestive  ferments  we  were  constantly  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  ferments  as  such  are  not  given  up  by  the  cells,  but  in 
the  form  of  their  antecedents,  to  which  in  general  we  gave  the  name  of 
Z3rmogens.  The  transformation  of  these  inactive  substances  into  active 
ferments  is  brought  about  by  various  agents.  How  was  it  with  tr3rpsino- 
gen?  We  remember  that  this  was  changed  into  trypsin  by  the  so-called 
enterokinase  which  is  gi^en  up  by  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  intestinal 
membrane,  and  is  contained  in  the  intestinal  juices.  Again  we  remember 
that  a  substance  called  secretin  has  been  obtained  from  the  blood,  which 
incites  the  gland-cells  of  the  pancreas  into  greater  activity.  The  secretin 
is  likewise  found  in  the  intestinal  membrane  in  a  preliminary  stage,  which 
is  activated  by  acid.  We  do  not  know  how  secretin  influences  the  action 
of  the  pancreas,  whether  it  acts  directly  upon  the  gland-cells  or  indirectly 
by  increasing  the  blood-supply.  At  all  events  it  is  evident  that  the  forma- 
tion of  ferments  is  a  very  complicated  process,  and  even  when  the  zymogen 
has  been  formed  it  does  not  at  all  signify  that  the  fermentation  will  take 
place. 

In  accordance  ^ith  this  aspect,  we  must  next  find  out  whether  the  fibrin- 
ferment,  sometimes  called  thrombin^  possesses  a  zymogen  stage  in  its 
development,  and  if  so,  how  it  is  brought  into  activity.  Further  investi- 
gation has  in  fact  shown  that  the  fibrin-ferment  does  exist  originally  in  an 
inactive  form.  We  will  call  this  simply  the  zymogen  of  the  fibrin-ferment. 
This  zymogen  may  be  obtained  in  large  amounts  from  the  oxalate  plasma 
and  becomes  active  only  after  being  treated  with  calcium  chloride  solution. 
In  this  way  the  fibrin-ferment  is  obtained.  This  ferment  is  capable  of 
causing  coagulation  in  the  oxalate  plasma,  from  which  the  calcium  salts 


»  Arthus:  Doctor's  Thesia,  Paria.  1890.  Arthus  and  Pafjis:  Aroh.  Physiol.  22,  739 
(1890);  Arthus:  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.  45,  435  (1893);  Arch.  Physiol.  1896,  47.  and 
Compt.  rend.  aoc.  biol.  54,  526  (1902). 
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have  been  precipitated.  According  to  this,  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  the 
calcium  salts  effect  the  activating  of  the  zymogen.  The  plasma  normally 
contains  only  the  zymogen  of  the  fibrin-ferment  and  not  the  ferment  itself. 
In  clotting  blood,  the  ferment  is  made  active  under  the  influence  of  calcium 
salts,  and  is  now  exerting  its  action  upon  the  fibrinogen.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  calcium  salts  are  removed  by  precipitation  with  oxalic  acid 
before  the  coagidation  has  taken  place,  then  the  blood  does  not  show  the 
same  tendency  to  form  a  clot,  because  the  zymogen  remains  unchanged, 
and  in  this  condition  it  is  perfectly  inactive.  Further  support  for  the  view 
that  the  calcium  salts  are  only  active  in  this  phase  of  the  coagulation,  and 
that  they  do  not  take  part  directly  in  the  conversion  of  fibrinogen  into 
fibrin,  is  shown  by  the  work  of  Hammarsten.  He  pointed  out  that  only 
those  calcium  compounds  need  be  considered  which  are  present  in  such  a 
state  that  the  calcium  is  precipitable  by  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalate  plasma 
contains  calcium,  in  addition,  which  is  evidently  present  in  the  form  of 
complex  organic  compounds.  It  is  possible  now  to  convert  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  by  the  action  of  the  fibrin-ferment  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts 
that  can  be  thrown  down  by  oxalate.  This  experiment  is  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  with  the  oxalate  plasma.  Hammarsten  was  able  also  to  show 
that  the  fibrin  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  calcium  compound.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  how  the  calcium  salts  cause  this  conversion  of  zymogen 
into  ferment.  It  is  possible  that  it  acts  directly  upon  the  zymogen,  but 
it  is  likewise  conceivable  that  the  calcium  salts  have  an  indirect  action  in 
regulating  the  conditions.  For  the  present,  however,  we  shall  consider  that 
they  themselves  take  part  directly  in  the  conversion  of  the  zymogen  into 
ferment,  and  that  otherwise  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  the  fibrin. 

We  shall  at  this  place  mention  that  quite  recently  it  has  been  noticed 
that  calcium  salts  exert  an  activating  effect  upon  trypsinogen.  If  inactive 
pancreatic  juice  be  treated  with  sodium  fluoride  it  will  remain  in  this  con- 
dition, and  is  only  activated  by  the  addition  of  calcium  salts.  In  such  a 
case  as  this  the  calcium  salt  evidently  does  not  act  directly  upon  the  zymo- 
gen. If  the  pancreatic  juice  be  filtered  through  collodion,  then  it  will  no 
longer  be  activated  by  the  addition  of  the  calcium  salt.  Delezenne,^  who 
performed  this  l&st  experiment,  believes  that  some  substance  is  held  back 
on  filtering  the  pancreatic  juice  through  collodion,  which  is  capable  of 
activating  the  trypsinogen.  The  calcium  salts  serve  in  some  way  to 
activate  the  unknown  substance  just  as  it  is  possible  that  enterokinase 
may  have  an  antecedent.  If  we  apply  this  observation,  which  to  be  sure 
has  never  been  explained  entirely  satisfactorily,  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  then  we  should  have  to  assume  that  the  zjrmogen  of  the  fibrin-fer- 
ment is  activated  by  a  substance  which  corresponds  to  enterokinase,  and 

>  Compt.  rend.  soc.  bioL  No.  33  (1906). 
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that  this  activator  is  likewise  present  in  the  blood  in  an  inactive  condition^ 
and  is  only  changed  into  the  active  condition  by  the  presence  of  calcium 
salts.* 

We  must  recall  one  other  fact  that  we  met  with  in  discussing  the  diges- 
tive ferments.  We  mentioned  that  the  bile,  and  the  intestinal  juices  in 
general,  had  the  property  of  augmenting  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
According  to  our  present  knowledge,  this  does  not  consist  merely  in  chang- 
ing zymogen  into  ferment.  The  above-mentioned  secretions  accelerate 
directly  the  fermentation  process.  Until  we  understand  the  nature  of 
ferments  better,  there  is  naturally  but  little  prospect  of  our  being  able 
to  comprehend  the  accelerating  effect.  We  can  only  mention  the  fact, 
and  state  in  addition  that  there  are  other  substances  known  which 
tend  to  retard  the  action  of  ferments  without  in  any  way  injuring  them 
directly. 

We  must  also  ascertain  whether  there  are  substances  which  tend  to 
accelerate  the  action  of  the  fibrin-ferment.  It  has  indeed  been  long  recog- 
nized that  there  are  substances  which  accelerate  the  clotting  of  the  blood. 
Even  Buchanan  noticed  an  acceleration  produced  by  certain  tissues. 
Rauschenbach  *  has  proved  beyond  question  that  there  are  substances 
present  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues  which  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  clot.  He 
found  a  particularly  favorable  action  on  the  part  of  those  tissues  which 
were  rich  in  nuclein  substances.  Foi  and  Pellacani '  showed  further  that 
the  injection  of  the  juices  from  various  tissues  caused  intravascular  coagu- 
lation. This  caused  a  tedious,  unfruitful  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
substances  present  in  the  cells  of  the  tissues  were  to  be  considered  as 
corresponding  to  the  fibrin-ferment,  or  whether  they  merely  augmented 
its  action  upon  the  plasma.  The  first  assumption  is  a  tempting  one.  In 
the  first  place,  according  to  many  observations  the  leucocytes  are  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  fibrin-ferment.  It  would  be  of  itself  not  inconceivable  that 
other  cells  in  the  body  should  produce  similar,  or  the  same,  products, 
especially  as  it  is  well  known  that  after  death  a  coagulation  takes  place  in 
the  cells  which  may  be  considered  as  perfectly  analogous  to  the  clotting  of 
blood. 

Certain  observations,  however,  make  it  seem  more  probable  that  the 
coagulation  action  of  the  tissue  extracts  depends  upon  a  quite  different 
process  than  the  direct  introduction  of  fibrin-ferinent.     Above  all,  the  work 

*  It  is  probably  tmc  that  the  lime  salts  do  not  directly  cause  the  activation  of  the 
fibrin-ferment  zymogen,  for  it  is  not  easy  to  see  othen^'ise  how  the  blood  can  contain 
the  two  substances  side  by  side  without  their  reacting  together.  The  calcium  salts  are 
only  brought  into  activity  when  the  fibrin-ferment  zymogen  has  been  changed  in  some 
way. 

'  Ueber  die  Wechselwirkungen  swischen  Protoplasma  und  Blutplasma.  Dorpat» 
1883. 

•  Aroh.  Science  med.  7,  113  (1883). 
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of  Delezenne  ^  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  He  showed  that 
the  blood  of  birds,  reptiles,  Batrachiay  and  fish  coagulated  but  very  slowly 
of  itself.  If  for  example  the  blood  of  a  bird  be  carefully  removed  so  that 
it  does  not  come  in  contact  at  all  with  the  tissues,  it  can  be  kept  in  vessels, 
out  of  contact  with  dust,  for  a  long  time,  without  forming  a  clot.  By 
centrifugalizing  such  blood,  plasma  can  be  obtained  which  keeps  until  it 
putrefies  without  the  formation  of  any  clot.  If,  however,  a  little  blood,  or 
a  httle  juice  from  the  tissues,  be  added  to  such  cell-free  plasma,  there  is  at 
once  a  formation  of  fibrin.  If  the  blood  clots  of  itself,  then  we  notice  that 
the  clot  is  formed  first  at  a  place  where  there  is  present  a  considerable 
amount  of  leucocytes.  This  experiment  cannot  be  carried  out  with 
the  blood  of  mammals,  for  it  coagulates  too  quickly.  Evidently  their 
leucocytes  are  less  resistant  than  those  of  the  above-mentioned  classes 
of  animals.  The  objection  may  be  raised  that  in  every  case  there  is 
the  possibility  that  active  fibrin-ferment  may  be  carried  to  the  blood  of 
plasma  by  the  juices  from  the  tissues,  while  the  zymogen  of  this  fibrin- 
ferment  which  is  contained  in  the  blood  itself,  for  some  reason  is  not 
changed  into  the  active  form.  Morawitz  '  has  proved,  however,  that  this 
objection  is  not  well  founded.  He  showed  that  the  juice  from  the  tissues, 
even  in  the  presence  of  calcium  salts,  was  incapable  of  causing  a  fibrinogen 
solution  to  coagulate.  If,  however,  the  extract  from  the  tissues  be 
added  to  the  blood  itself,  there  is  a  marked  acceleration  of  the  coagulation 
provided  that  the  lime-salts  are  present.  In  the  absence  of  lime-salts,  the 
extracts  from  the  tissues  are  without  action. 

Alexander  Schmidt  distinguished  between  accelerating  and  retarding 
substances  for  the  coagulating  of  the  blood.  He  believed  that  these  are 
present  in  the  leucocytes,  and  in  all  other  cells  of  the  bodies.  The  former 
class  of  substances  may  be  extracted  with  alcohol,  while  the  latter  cannot. 
We  can  imagine  that  the  substances  which  accelerate  the  clotting  of  blood 
serve  to  activate  the  zymogen  of  the  fibrin-ferment.  Under  normal  condi- 
tions, i.e.,  while  the  blood  is  circulating  through  the  blood-vessels,  there  is 
an  equilibrium  between  these  substances  that  accelerate  and  those  that 
retard  its  coagulation,  whereas  when  clotting  takes  place,  this  equilibrium 
is  disturbed  in  favor  of  the  former.  Plausible  though  this  hypothesis 
may  be,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  based  upon  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  separate  processes. 

If  we  draw  a  picture  of  blood-coagulation  in  accordance  with  what  has 
been  stated  above,  we  may  assume  it  to  be  well  established  that  the  blood, 
or,  better,  the  plasma,  contains  a  substance,  fibrinogen,  which  is  an  ante- 
cedent of  fibrin.     This  transformation  of  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  is  to  be 


»  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.  48,  782;  Compt.  rend.  122, 1281  (1896);  Arch.  Phyriol.  1897, 
333;  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.  49,  462,  489,  and  507  (1897). 

I  Arch.  klin.  Med.  79,  1  (1904);  Hofmeister's  Beitr.  4,  381  (1903);  6, 133  (1904). 
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regarded  as  the  result  of  fermentation.  The  fermentation  is  brought 
about  by  the  fibrin-ferment  which  does  not  occur  as  such  in  the  blood  but 
is  probably  present  in  the  plasma  in  an  inactive  condition,  the  zymogen  of 
the  fibrin-ferment.  In  order  for  the  zymogen  to  become  active,  a  second 
substance  must  act  upon  it.  A  true  activation  must  take  place.  The 
exact  nature  of  the  activator  of  the  zymogen  is  at  present  unknown.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  calcium  salts  bring  about  this  effect.  Certain 
observations,  however,  make  it  appear  improbable  that  the  calcium  salts 
take  part  directly  in  the  formation  of  the  ferment  from  its  zymogen  con- 
dition. Some  facts  indicate  that  a  peculiar  kinase  is  active,  which  is 
itself  set  free  in  some  way  so  that  it  can  act  upon  the  zymogen.  Appar- 
ently it  is  here  that  the  calcium  salts  come  into  play.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
in  addition,  that  two  antecedents  of  the  zymogen  have  been  described  in 
the  literature.  One  of  these,  which  has  not  been  mentioned,  is  said  to 
be  activated  by  acids  or  alkalies.  It  has  been  found,  namely,  that  the 
serum  from  clotted  blood,  which  of  itself  contains  but  little  active  ferment, 
will  become  very  active  upon  the  addition  of  acid  or  alkali.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  no  ground  for  assuming  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  zymogen 
present.  We  agree  with  Morawitz  that  the  fibrin-ferment,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  becomes  inactive  after  the  blood-clot  has  formed.  It  is  simplest 
to  assume  that  the  fibrin-ferment  unites  with  some  other  compound, 
whereby  its  active  group  is  rendered  inactive.  It  is  equally  plausible  that 
by  means  of  some  intramolecular  transformation,  perhaps  the  formation 
of  an  anhydride,  the  inactive  condition  of  the  ferment  is  again  obtained. 
The  alkali  or  acid  which  is  added  to  the  serum  would  in  the  first  instance 
set  the  ferment  free,  whereas,  according  to  the  latter  view,  the  anhydride 
form  would  be  lost.  At  all  events,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the 
fibrin-ferment  has  two  antecedents.  It  is  evident  from  this  attempted 
explanation,  what  a  complicated  process  the  clotting  of  blood  really  is, 
and  how  many  different  minor  processes  must  be  cleared  up  before  we  shall 
be  able  to  understand  the  whole  phenomenon  of  blood-coagulation. 

The  point  that  is  of  chief  interest  to  us  here,  is  as  regards  the  nature  of 
the  fermentation.  Does  a  hydrolysis  take  place,  an  oxidation,  a  reduction, 
or  what?  The  first  assumption  only  need  be  discussed.  Formerly,  it  was 
believed  that  the  fibrinogen  took  on  water  and  formed  fibrin  together  with 
a  substance  soluble  in  water,  which  was  called  fibrin-globidin.  Recently 
every  justification  for  such  an  assumption  has  been  denied,  and  mainly 
because  it  is  possible  to  preparesolutions  of  fibrinogen  which  will  not  spUt 
off  fibrin-globulin  either  by  clotting  or  coagulating  by  heat.*  According 
to  the  more  recent  view,  the  formation  of  fibrin  results  from  an  intra- 
molecular rearrangement  of  the  atoms.  There  is  at  present  no  prospect  of 
deciding  this  question  definitely.    Fibrinogen  is  an  albuminous  subetance. 


»  Iluiskamp:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  44,  182  (1905). 
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of  which  we  merely  know  that  it  is  closely  related  to  the  globulins,  and 
fibrin  also  belongs  to  the  proteins.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  fibrinogen 
consists  of  several  molecules  of  fibrin  which  take  up  water  and  disintegrate, 
whereby  eventually  fibrin  is  formed,  so  that  although  fibrin  is  formed  from 
fibrinogen,  the  coagulation  is  essentially  a  hydrolytic  decomposition. 
There  are  no  facts  known  at  present  which  contradict  such  an  assumption. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  when  the  body  is  wounded,  the  blood  flows 
out  from  the  blood-vessels  past  the  tissues.  Its  clotting  is  thereby  accel- 
erated. We  must  here  consider  the  anomalous  behavior  of  the  blood  in 
hemophilia.  This  condition  is  especially  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the 
blood  does  not  clot  readily.  Even  from  the  slightest  wounds  there  is  a 
tendency  to  bleed  freely.  There  may  be  even  such  a  slight  tendency 
for  the  blood  to  clot,  that  a  wound  resulting,  for  example,  from  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth  may  cause  the  patient  to  bleed  to  death.  Hemo- 
philia has  been  of  interest  to  biologists  not  only  on  account  of  this  peculiar 
condition  but  also  by  a  further  peculiarity  which  holds  almost  invariably. 
This  is  the  fact  that  it  is  hereditary,  and,  moreover,  it  is  almost  always 
the  male  members  of  the  so-called  families  vrith  hemophilic  blood,  who 
inherit  this  tendency.  On  the  other  hand,  the  female  members  of  the 
families  alone  transmit  the  anomaly.  The  following  tree  shows  how  this 
tendency  runs:  — 
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The  symbol  i  indicates  those  male  descendants  which  were  normal, 
^  indicates  those  males  having  the  tendency  to  bleed  freely,  and  ?  rep- 
resents the  female  members  of  the  family.  We  mention  hemophilia  at 
this  place  because  this  anomalous  behavior,  which  is  hardly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  disease,  inasmuch  as  the  individuals  are  normal  in  every  other  respect, 
ought  to  be  of  assistance  to  us  in  the  study  of  the  coagulation  of  blood. 

'  Abderhalden:  Beitr&ge  pathol.  Anat.  und  allgem.  Path.  85,  213  (1903).  Seo 
Stahel :  Inaug.  Dissert.  1903,  Zurich,  1880.  Hoessli:  Inaug.  Diaeert.  Basel,  1885.  SahU: 
Z.  kUn.  Med.  56  (1905). 
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Here  nature  has  performed  for  us  a  physiological  experiment.  Evidently 
some  link  in  the  chain  of  processes  from  those  which  start  the  coagulation, 
to  those  that  complete  it,  is  missing.  First  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps 
the  calcium  salts  were  not  present.  Direct  experiment  failed  to  confirm 
this.  The  behavior  cannot  result  from  a  deficiency  in  fibrinogen,  for  the 
blood  is  found  to  yield  just  as  much  fibrin  as  normally.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  the  time  that  it  takes  for  the  blood  to  clot.  If  a  trace  of  defibrin- 
ated  normal  blood  is  added  to  the  hemophilic  blood,  the  coagulating  is 
thereby  accelerated. 

It  is  evident  that  this  abnormal  blood  contains  all  of  the  constituents 
that  are  required  for  forming  the  clot.  It  contains  sufficient  fibrinogen, 
sufficient  calcium  salts,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  find  out,  enough  of  the 
zymogen  which  antecedes  the  fibrin-ferment;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
obtains  the  impression  that  an  insufficient  amount  of  the  agent  is  present, 
which  changes  the  zymogen  of  the  fibrin-ferment  into  the  active  state.  We 
have  designated  this  substance  as  a  kinase,  and  suggested  that  it  occupies 
a  similar  position  to  that  of  enterokinase.  Now  cases  of  hemophilia  have 
been  known  in  which  all  of  the  blood  did  not  show  this  abnormal  behavior, 
but  in  which  it  was  restricted  to  the  blood  from  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  from  the  blood-vessels  in  the  mucous  membrane.  While  injuries 
to  the  skin,  for  example,  caused  a  normal  bleeding,  a  very  slight  injury 
to  the  mucous  membrane  might  cause  enormous  hemorrhages  which  could 
hardly  be  checked  at  all.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  ana- 
tomical anomaly  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  concerned,  for  mere 
scratches  which  would  not  ordinarily  cause  any  bleeding  at  all,  now  cause 
it  to  take  place  profusely.  But  while  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  abnor- 
mally constructed  blood-vessels  may  be  injured  more  readily,  this  does  not 
explain  at  all  why  it  is  that  the  blood  from  them  does  not  coagulate. 

The  characteristic  phenomenon  with  such  bleeding  is  that  the  blood 
constantly  oozes  through  a  loose  clot  exactly  as  through  a  sponge.  The 
coagulum  formed  is  not  connected  properly  with  walls  of  the  injured 
blood-vessels.  At  the  best,  it  is  merely  suspended  from  walls  without 
being  closely  bound  to  them.  It  does  not  fulfill  its  normal  function  of 
checking  the  flow  of  blood.  This  tends  to  lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  themselves  have  something  to  do  with  the  clotting  of 
the  blood,  and  most  probably  in  the  sense  that  the  injured  cells  give  up 
something  which  accelerates  the  coagulation  process.  We  must  designate 
this  substance  as  a  kinase,  and  localize  its  function  in  the  entire  process  to 
that  of  the  preliminary  stage;  i.e.,  we  must  ascribe  to  it  the  property  of 
activating  the  zymogen  of  the  fibrin-ferment.  Consequently  a  chemical 
anomaly  is  closely  connected  with  this  anatomical  one.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  further  studies  based  upon  these  observations  will  eventually  show 
what  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  take  part  in  the  secretion  of  the  kinase. 
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Naturally  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  all  cases  of.  hemophilia  result 
from  the  same  cause.  Perhaps  in  different  cases,  different  links  in  the 
whole  chain  of  processes  may  be  missing,  yie  have  introduced  this  dis- 
cussion here  not  alone  because  it  apparently  sheds  light  upon  the  process 
of  coagulation,  a  fact  to  which  H.  Sahli  first  called  our  attention,  but 
because  it  seems  to  us  as  highly  significant  that  such  an  extremely  localized 
anomaly  in  the  whole  course  of  a  fermentative  action  should  prove  to  be 
hereditary. 

We  have  up  to  this  point  failed  to  answer  the  question  why  the  blood 
does  not  coagulate  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body  under  normal  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  priori  not  so  easy  to  see  why  conditions  could  not  pre- 
vail within  the  blood-vessels  which  would  bring  the  fibrin-ferment  into 
activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  coagulation  process  depends 
upon  the  harmonious  action  of  several  distinct  factors,  presents  several 
possibilities  whereby  the  coagulation  in  the  blood-vessels  themselves 
may  be  prevented.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  prevent  the  bringing  into 
activity  of  the  fibrin-ferment.  The  following  experiment  *  brings  to  our 
attention  still  another  factor  which  we  have  not  considered  in  the  coagu- 
lation of  blood.  If  blood  is  collected  under  vaseline  or  oil,  it  remains 
perfectly  fluid  for  hours.  It  can  be  stirred  with  a  greased  rod  without  its 
coagulating.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  precaution  is  not  taken  to  grease 
the  rod,  coagulation  at  once  takes  place  upon  stirring.  It  is  even  possible 
to  centrifugalize  blood  that  has  been  collected  in  paraffined  vessels,  and 
thus  obtain  plasma,  which  similarly  will  not  clot  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  if  it  is  kept  in  greased  or  paraffined  vessels.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  such  blood  is  poured  into  an  ordinary  glass  vessel,  it  will  clot  immediately. 
The  contact  of  the  blood  with  something  that  it  can  wet,  seems  to  start  the 
coagulation.  As  this  paraffined  plasma,  after  the  calcium  salts  have  been 
removed  from  it,  does  not  coagulate  when  brought  into  contact  with 
foreign  bodies,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  believe  that  it  contains  an  active 
ferment.  By  the  process  of  exclusion,  we  may  conclude  that  the  contact 
with  a  foreign  body  in  some  way  accelerates  the  transformation  of  the 
zymogen  into  active  ferment.  One  might  assume  from  this  that  the  reason 
the  blood  does  not  coagulate  in  the  blood-vessels,  with  intact  intima,  is 
that  the  conditions  are  similar  to  that  of  the  greased  vessels  outside  of  the 
body.  In  fact,  we  know  that  if  the  intima  is  in  any  way  injured,  intra- 
vascular coagulation  readily  sets  in,  which  is  called  a  thrombus  when  it 
merely  stops  up  the  blood-vessel  which  is  injured,  but  is  known  as  embo- 
lism when  the  coagulation  influences  other  blood-vessels  as  well.  The 
blood  is  continually  wetting  the  intima   of   the   blood-vessel  walls.     The 

'  Briicke:  Virchow's  Arch.  12,  100  (1857).  Freund:  Wiener  Med.  Jahrbucher,  1888, 
259.  and  1889,  554.  Bordet  and  Gengou:  Ann.  Institute  Pasteur,  17,  822  (1903);  18, 
1  (1904). 
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fact  that  coagulation  does  not  take  place  cannot  be  due  to  an  insufficient 
adhesion.  The  uninjured  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  appear  to  exert  a 
restraining  influence  upon  the  coagulation.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
they  also  produce  a  secretion  of  a  negative  catalytic  nature. 

We  have  mentioned  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  clotting  of  blood 
outside  of  the  body  by  collecting  it  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  oxalate. 
Sodium  fluoride  acts  similarly.  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  coagulation  to 
begin  is  to  be  considered  as  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  lime-saltA 
as  oxalate  or  fluoride.  The  addition  of  neutral  salts  in  sufficient  concen- 
tration, or  cooling  the  blood,  also  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  clot. 
The  influence  of  both  measures  is  due  to  a  restraining  of  the  action  of  the 
ferment.  Now  we  know  of  a  number  of  substances  which  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation  so  that  the  blood  which  is  subsequently  removed 
will  not  coagulate.  Commercial  peptone  is  such  a  substance.*  We  may  state 
in  this  connection  that  peptone  acts  differently  in  the  case  of  different 
animal  species,  and  in  fact  with  one  individual  of  a  species  it  may  prevent 
coagulation,  in  another  merely  retard  the  formation  of  coagulum,  while 
in  a  third  member  of  the  same  species  it  will  be  apparently  without  effect. 
This  indicates  that  the  influence  of  peptone  upon  the  process  of  blood-coagu- 
lation is  not  so  simple  as  is  the  case  with  oxalic  acid  for  example.  It  is 
important  also  to  find  that  it  takes  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  large  a  doee 
of  peptone  to  prevent  the  coagulation  in  a  test-tube  as  is  required  in  the  case 
of  injection  into  the  organism.  It  has  never  been  found  possible  to  localize 
in  any  way  this  action  of  the  peptone,  although  apparently,  in  the  light  of 
recent  investigations,  the  action  is  not  due  to  the  peptone  itself,  but  to 
impurities  present  in  commercial  peptone.  How  this  effect  is  produced 
is  entirely  unknown  to  us.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  causes  the  for- 
mation in  the  body  of  substances  which  tend  to  prevent  the  coagulation. 
It  has  been  established  that  peptonized  blood  contains  all  the  elements 
which  are  considered  as  necessary  for  the  clotting.  In  spite  of  this  fact 
the  harmonious  course  of  the  entire  chain  of  processes  is  in  some  way 
disturbed.  We  can  indeed  imagine  that  by  the  failure  of  some  one 
of  the  substances  which  aid  in  the  coagulating  process,  the  clotting  is 
prevented.  The  disturbance  is  at  all  events  to  be  sought  in  the  group  of 
processes  by  which  the  activating  of  the  zymogen  of  the  fibrin-ferment  is 
effected. 

Other  substances  are  known  which  act  similarly  to  peptone.  We  will 
mention  the  serum  of  Murama  '  and  the  extract  of  crabs'  muscles  and  of 


"  Schmidt-MiUheim:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  180,  3.3.  Albcrtoni:  Zentr.  mod. 
Wissensrh.  1880,  No.  32.     Fano:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1881,277. 

*  Mosso:  Ann.  chim.  farm.  8,  198  (1888),  and  Arch,  exi^er.  Path.  Pharra.  25,  111 
(1891).  Dclezennc:  Arch,  physiol.  646  (1897),  and  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.  49,  42  and 
228  (1897).     Heidenhain:  Pfluger's  Arch.  49,  209. 
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snails.  The  characteristic  of  these  substances  which  prevent  clotting  is, 
to  repeat,  that  they  evidently  do  not  themselves  directly  afifect  the  coagu- 
lation process,  but  excite  the  organism  to  the  formation  of  products  which 
tend  to  prevent  the  blood  from  forming  a  clot. 

Besides  these  substances  which  exert  a  secondary  effect  upon  the 
coagulation,  we  know  of  substances  which  directly  prevent  it.  To  these 
substances  belongs  hirudin,  which,  by  reason  of  the  extensive  studies  of 
Jakobj,  has  recently  excited  much  interest.  Hirudin  is  formed  in  the  oral 
glands  of  leeches.^  It  is  quite  stable  towards  heat  and  is  soluble  in  water. 
After  injection  into  the  organism  it  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  It 
is  not  yet  perfectly  clear  how  hirudin  acts.  It  is  apparently  able  to  neu- 
tralize a  part  of  the  fibrin  ferment.'  It  is  still  an  open  question  how  we 
can  best  picture  this  process.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  active  ferment 
possesses  groups  which  enable  it  to  react  with  definite  groups  of  other 
compounds.  These  groups  impart  to  the  ferment  its  specific  nature.  If 
now  the  ferment  comes  in  contact  with  a  substance  which  is  capable  of 
engaging  these  groups,  i.e.,  combining  with  them  for  example,  the  ferment 
then  becomes  inactive.  Substances  like  hirudin  have  been  obtained  from 
other  blood-sucking  animals,  e.g.,  from  the  wood-tick  (Ixodes  ricinus)  and 
from  Anchylostomum  caninum. 

It  is  an  old  observation  that  the  blood  of  animals  which  have  died  from 
snake-bite,  often  does  not  coagulate.*  The  poison  from  the  cobra  especially 
has  been  carefully  studied.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  a  substance  which 
acts  upon  the  kinase,  i.e.,  the  activator  of  the  zymogen  of  the  fibrin-ferment. 
It  is  clear  that  if  the  function  of  this  activator  is  disturbed,  a  coagulation 
cannot  take  place. 

Besides  the  substances  which  prevent  the  coagulation  of  blood,  we  know 
of  others  which  accelerate  it.  In  this  respect  we  will  recall  the  eflfect  of 
calcium  salts.  Their  internal  application  is  said  to  favor  the  formation  of 
blood-clot.  Another  substance  which  is  used  much  more  extensively 
for  this  purpose  is  gelatin.*  It  is  altogether  impossible  to  state  why  this 
property  should  be  ascribed  to  gelatin,  and  if  it  really  does  exert  the 
desired  effect  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain  it.  At  all  events,  the  state- 
ments concerning  it  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  are  very  con- 
tradictory. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  time  intentionally  disregarded  a  question  of 

*  Haycraft:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  18,  209  (18S4).  Frans:  Und.  49,  342  (1901). 
Andreas  Bodong:  ibid.  52,  242  (1904). 

»  Fuld  and  Spiro:  Hofmeiater's  Beitr.  5,  171  (1904).  P.  Morawita:  Arch.  klin.  Med. 
79,  432  (1904). 

*  Fontana  :  On  Poiaons.  London,  1787.  Morawitz:  Arch.  klin.  med.  80,  340 
(1905). 

*  Dastre  and  Floresoo:  Coznpt.  rend.  aoc.  biol.  48,  243  and  358;  Arch,  physiol.  28, 
302. 
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deep  significance,  namely,  that  of  the  origin  of  fibrinogen.  This  is  something 
of  which  we  have  no  positive  information.  Apparently  the  liver  -plays  an 
important  part  in  its  production.  P.  Nolf  *  found  that  after  extirpation 
of  the  liver  the  fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood  decreased  rapidly.  Experi- 
ments performed  by  M.  Doyon,  A.  Morel,  and  N.  Karefif '  point  in  the  same 
direction.  They  showed  that  after  sub-acute  poisoning  of  dogs  with  phos- 
phorus oil,  which  causes  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  there  is  a  decrease 
in  the  fibrinogen  content  of  the  blood  plasma,  which  lessens  the  coagula- 
tion power  of  the  blood.  With  a  cock  it  was  not  found  possible  to  cause 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  by  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  it  was 
likewise  impossible  in  this  case  to  cause  fibrinogen  to  disappear  from  the 
plasma.  It  is  entirely  impossible  to  draw  binding  conclusions  from  these 
experiments,  for  both  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  and  poisoning  by 
phosphorus  are  attacks  whose  effect  upon  the  action  of  the  whole 
organism  cannot  be  disregarded.  It  is  possible  that  the  liver  not  only 
influences  the  production  of  fibrinogen,  but  other  phases  of  the  coagulation 
process  as  well.     We  shall  expect  further  experiments  in  this  direction. 

In  the  coagulation  process  we  have  become  acquainted  with  a  very 
essential  property  of  the  blood.  We  shall  now  turn  to  the  individual  con- 
stituents of  defibrinated  blood,  the  serum  and  blood-corpuscles.  The 
former  consists  chiefly  of  two  different  albuminous  substances,  a  globulin 
and  an  albumin.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  discuss  the  unedifying  question 
as  to  whether  these  proteins  are  simple  substances  or  not.  This  cannot  be 
decided  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  and  even  if  it  is  possible  by 
fractional  precipitation,  or  by  "salting  out/'  to  effect  a  separation  into 
simpler  constituents,  but  little  gain  is  made  in  our  knowledge  of  these  two 
proteins,  for  even  these  fractions  cannot  be  characterized,  by  the  means 
now  at  hand,  nor  upon  the  present  basis  of  protein  chemistry,  as  simple 
substances.  Besides  these  proteins,  we  find  varying  amounts  of  fat  in 
blood-serum.  After  a  meal  rich  in  fat,  the  amount  present  in  the  serum 
may  become  so  large  as  to  give  it  a  milky  appearance.  Serum  invariably 
contains  cholesterol  and  lecithin,  and  in  fact  the  former  is,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  largely  present  in  the  form  of  fatty-acid  esters.  A  sugar, 
rf-ghicose,  is  also  present  in  serum.  The  amount  of  the  latter  varies,  but 
only  within  narrow  limits. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  blood,  besides  providing  nourishment^ 
ako  serves  to  carr}'  the  end-products  of  metabolism  away  from  the  cells. 
For  this  reason  we  constantly  meet  with  such  products  in  the  blood.  It 
is  certain  that  they  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  plasma,  or  its  serum. 
Their  presence  remained  for  a  long  time  undiscovered,  because  from 
moment  to  moment  but  small  amounts  of  such  substances  are  present. 

*  Bull.  Acad.  roy.  Belpque,  1905,  81. 
«  Conipt.  rend.  140,  800  (1905). 
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As  soon  as  they  are  formed,  they  are  given  up  by  the  cells  to  the  blood 
and  immediately  leave  the  body.  Such  substances  are  urea,  uric  acid, 
creatine,  hippuric  acid,  and  conjugated  glucuronic  acids,  all  of  which  we 
may  in  a  sense  regard  as  end-products  of  metabolism.  Blood-serum  is 
never  perfectly  colorless.  It  always  has  a  yellow  tint,  the  color  being 
ascribed  to  a  certain  dyestuff,  called  lutein.  Its  chemical  nature  is 
wholly  unexplained.  Serum  always  contains  inorganic  constituents,  and 
the  amount  appears  to  be  very  constant.  It  would  be  highly  interesting 
to  have  definite  knowledge  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  inorganic 
substances,  and  above  all  concerning  the  way  they  are  combined  in  the 
blood,  plasma,  and  serum.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  known  methods 
for  giving  us  such  information.  At  present  we  are  forced  to  rely  upon  the 
chemical  examination  of  the  ash,  the  results  of  which  naturally  have  but 
a  relative  value.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  ascertain  what  constituents 
are  present  in  the  ash,  but  we  obtain  absolutely  no  information  as  to  how 
the  phosphoric  acid,  for  example,  is  combined  in  the  blood  or  plasma. 
This  phosphoric  acid  may  arise  from  inorganic  phosphates,  or  from  organic 
phosphorus  compounds,  such  as  lecithin,  nucleic  acid,  etc.  The  value  of 
an  ash  analysis  can  be  increased  by  attempting  to  determine  in  what  dif- 
ferent way  the  respective  amounts  of  the  constituents  may  have  been 
combined.  It  would  be,  of  course,  likewise  desirable  to  obtain  by  physico- 
chemical  methods  some  idea  as  to  the  content  of  the  blood  and  of  the 
plasma  in  electrolytes  and  non-electrolytes.  As  the  most  important 
result  of  physico-chemical  investigation  of  the  blood,  we  will  mention  the 
highly  interesting  observations  oiF  Hoeber  *  that  the  concentration  of  the 
hydroxyl  ions  in  blood-serum  and  in  the  blood  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  distilled  water.  Both  liquids  are  from  this  point  of  view  to  be 
considered  as  neutral. 

Blood  always  contains  cells,  namely,  the  red  and  white  corpuscles. 
Whereas  the  latter  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  cells,  the  former  are,  in  man 
and  mammals,  not  to  be  considered  as  perfect  cell-structures.  Only  in 
the  beginning  of  their  development  do  they  possess  a  nucleus,  which  they 
lose  as  soon  as  they  become  active  in  the  blood.  The  red  corpuscles  of 
birds,  reptiles,  amphibia,  and  fishes  do,  however,  contain  nuclei.  In  spite 
of  extensive  investigations  but  little  is  known  concerning  the  chemical 
construction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  It  is  true  that  we  know  fairly  well 
what  components  are  present,  but  we  do  not  understand  how  they  are 
combined.  The  red  corpuscles  do  not  possess  any  true  membrane.  It 
has  been  assumed  that  they  consist  of  stroma  filled  with  liquid.'    They  are 

'  Pfliiger's  Arch.  81,  522  (1900).  G^za  Farkas:  Mathematikai  ^  tenndssettudo- 
mdnyi  ^rtesftC,  21,  Vol.  1  (1902).     P.  Fraenkel:  Pfluger's  Arch.  96,  601  (1903). 

*  H.  J.  Hamburger:  Osmotischer  Dnick  und  lonenlehre  in  den  medizinischen  Wis- 
aenschaften,  Wiesbaden,  1902.    a.  Rollett:  Pfluger's  Arch.  82,  199  (1900). 
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enveloped  with  a  substance  similar  to  fat  which  forms  a  semi-permeable 
wall.  It  is  certain  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  also  called  erythrocytes, 
do  not  take  up  all  substances.  The  wall  will  not  allow  many  salts  to  pass 
through,  though  it  is  easily  penetrated  by  water.  If  the  erythrocytes  are 
placed  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  whose  osmotic  pressure  corresponds 
exactly  to  that  of  blood-plasma,  the  blood-corpuscles  will  remain  unchanged. 
Such  a  salt  solution  is  said  to  be  isotonic.  Its  concentration  is  different 
for  different  species  of  animals,  and  is  called  a  "physiological  salt  solution." 
In  the  case  of  mammals  such  a  solution  contains  0.9  per  cent  of  sodium 
chloride.  If  there  is  more  salt  present  in  the  solution,  it  is  said  to  be 
hyperiaotonic,  in  which  case  the.  red  corpuscles  will  give  up  water  to 
the  solution  and  shrink  in  size.  Conversely  in  a  hypisotonic  salt  solution 
(one  containing  less  salt  than  an  isotonic  solution)  the  corpuscles  take 
up  water  and  swell.  This  swelling  may  take  place  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  red  corpuscles  lose  the  characteristic  pigment  which  passes 
into  solution.  In  this  case  the  blood  undergoes  a  pecuUar  transfor- 
mation. Whereas  it  was  opaque  before,  it  now  becomes  a  clear,  trans- 
parent, red-colored  liquid.  The  blood  is  said  to  be  "laked.*' *  In  the 
laked  blood,  the  blood-corpuscles  robbed  of  their  hemoglobin,  the  so-called 
^'shades,"  are  found  in  which  only  stroma  is  present.  The  "shades" 
appear  under  the  microscope  as  colorless  structures,  often  retaining  the 
form  of  the  erythrocytes.  The  red  corpuscles  are  not  impenetrable  to  all 
substances.  Urea,  for  example,  is  taken  up  by  the  blood-disks.  If  urea 
is  added  to  blood  it  distributes  itself  equally  between  the  blood-corpuscles 
and  the  plasma.  Its  solutions,  therefore,  exert  no  osmotic  pressure  upon 
the  red  corpuscles.  The  latter  behave  in  urea  solutions  of  all  concentra- 
tions exactly  as  in  distilled  water.  They  give  up  their  hemoglobin  to  the 
urea  solution ;  this  is  not  the  case  if  the  urea  is  added  to  an  isotonic  solution 
of  common  salt.  We  know  of  certain  substances,  such  as  ammonium 
chloride,  for  example,  which  behave  differently  from  urea  in  the  last  case. 
The  wall  surrounding  the  red  corpuscles  is  readily  penetrated  by  this  salt, 
and  the  hemoglobin  goes  into  solution  even  if  the  ammonium  chloride  is 
added  to  an  isotonic  common  salt  solution.  Ammonium  chloride,  there- 
fore, has  a  poisonous  action  upon  the  blood-corpuscles.  \  great  many 
experiments  have  been  carried  out  with  regard  to  the  permeability  of  the 
red  corpuscles.  At  present  they  do  not  give  us  much  information  con- 
cerning the  behavior  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  itself,  and  con- 
cerning the  substances  dissolved  in  the  plasma.  We  are  not  justified  in 
applying  experiments  performed  under  peculiar  conditions  to  the  blood 
itself  as  it  exists  in  the  living  organism. 

The  exit  of   the  pigment  from  the  red  corpuscles,  a  process  which  is 

»  Hans  Koeppe:  Pfluger'a  Areh.  103,  140  (190A),  ibid.  107.  86,  183  (1906). 
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designated  as  hemolysis,  can  be  brought  about  in  quite  a  number  of  different 
ways,  as,  for  example,  by  freezing  the  blood  and  then  thawing  it.  Hemo- 
lysis is  also  effected  by  certain  bacterial  metabolic  products,  by  those  of  the 
higher  plants,  and  also  those  of  animals.  We  shall  subsequently  take  up 
this  process  more  in  detail. 

The  constituent  of  the  red  corpuscle  which  has  been  best  studied 
as  regards  its  functions,  is  the  pigment  of  blood,  hemoglobin,  which  we 
have  already  met  with  in  the  discussion  of  the  respiratory  exchange. 
Before  discussing  its  chemical  construction,  we  will  consider  the  above- 
mentioned,  cellular  constituent  of  the  blood,  the  white  corpuscles,  and 
briefly  take  up  the  composition  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  and  its  content  of 
individual  substances.  The  white  corpuscles  are  fully  endowed  cells. 
They  are  not  uniform,  but  occur  in  various  shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  say  much  about  the  sphere  of  activity  of  these  bodies,  also 
called  leucocytes.  Their  function  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
They  have  frequently  been  designated  as  agents  of  transportation.  It  is 
very  probable  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  this  function  of  metabo- 
lism, and  accomplish  the  exchange  of  substance  between  the  cells  of 
different  organs.  The  number  of  leucocytes  can  increase  extraordinarily 
under  certain  conditions.  This  phenomenon  is  most  strikingly  illustrated 
in  cases  of  infection,  in  which  case  the  seat  of  infection  is,  under  normal 
conditions,  surrounded  very  quickly  by  a  cordon  of  leucocytes.  They 
are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  blood  circulation.  They  can  leave  this 
and  penetrate  into  the  tissues.  The  white  corpuscles  play  a  quite  different 
part  in  the  blood  from  that  of  the  red  ones.  They  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
blood,  but  merely  make  use  of  it  as  a  vehicle.  They  enter  and  leave  it 
quite  at  will.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  independent  entities.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  are  independent  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  can  move  themselves  forward,  autonomously  like  the  amoebae, 
by  sending  out  pseudopodia.  It  is  possible  that  the  blood  contains, 
besides  leucocytes,  which  are  only  temporarily  present,  others  which 
stand  in  more  intimate  relations  to  the  blood.  We  are  not  at  all  sure 
whether  we  are  to  regard  the  white  corpuscles  as  forming  a  physiological 
unit,  or  whether  certain  of  them  have  special  tasks  to  fulfill.  Our  experi- 
ence with  pathological  processes  makes  it  seem  more  probable  that  differ- 
ent tasks  fall  to  leucocytes  of  different  forms.  The  large  accumulation 
of  leucocytes  during  intestinal  digestion  remain^  absolutely  unexplained. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  they  in  some  way  take  part  in  the  digestive 
process,  being  perhaps  active  in  the  assimilation  of  the  food.  The  fact 
that  they  are  able  to  take  up  substances  directly,  and  transport  them  away, 
is  shown,  for  example,  by  observations  concerning  the  absorption  of  iron. 
It  is  not  at  all  difficult,  particularly  after  administration  of  inorganic 
iron  salts,   to   find,  by  testing  with   ammonium  sulphide,   many  white 
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corpuscles  heavily  laden  with  particles  of  iron,  which  they  carry  to   the 
nearest  lymphatic.     Many  discoveries  show  distinctly  that  the  leucocytes 
endeavor  to  carry  away  foreign  substances  from  the  body.     It  may  be 
regarded  as  positively  established  that  they  play  an  active  part  during 
infectious  diseases  in  striving  to  make  the  injurious  products  of  the  metabo- 
lism of  micro-organisms  harmless,  although  it  is  going  a  little  too  far  to 
assume  that  the  leucocytes  alone  have  this  tendency.     The  leucocytes 
also  serve  to  disintegrate  dead  tissue.     In  this  direction,  the  solution  of 
the  masses  of  fibrin,  which  fill  the  bronchi  and  the  finest  bronchioles  during 
pneumonia,  is  very  interesting.     There  is  in  this  case,  as  we  have  already 
indicated  at  another  place,  a  regular  digestive  process  that  comes  into 
play.     The   fibrin   is   decomposed   into  its   constituents   and  these  are 
resorbed. 

We  cannot  say  much  concerning  the  structure  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles.  They  contain,  as  cells,  all  those  constituents  which  we  usually 
meet  with  in  cells.  There  is  not  much  use  in  mentioning  these  constituents, 
for  we  are  not  able  at  present  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  them,  or  from 
their  union  with  the  other  building  stones  of  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus, 
concerning  the  participation  of  this  or  that  substance  in  the  exercise  of 
definite  functions.  As  soon  as  our  investigations  reach  the  cell,  the 
enigma  is  too  great. 

In  addition  to  the  leucocytes  we  find  the  blood-plates,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.  These  are  colorless,  gummy  disks  of  a  round  form. 
They  are  said  to  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  true  cells,  and  to  be 
also  capable  of  active,  amoeboid  movement.  They  undoubtedly  partici- 
pate in  the  clotting  of  blood.  It  is,  however,  still  a  disputed  question  as 
to  the  point  in  the  entire  coagulation  process  at  which  their  activity 
begins. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  composition  of  the  blood  itself.  We  must  at 
once  state  that  the  blood,  in  its  natural  state,  is  almost  never  utilized  for 
quantitative  analytical  determinations.  Almost  all  of  the  investigations  in 
this  direction  have  been  made  with  defibrinated  blood.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  interested  to  know  the  relative  amounts  of  blood-corpuscles  and  serum. 
This  varies  with  different  kinds  of  animals,  and  even  in  different  animals 
of  one  and  the  same  species.  Moreover,  the  estimation  of  the  number  of 
blood-corpuscles,  and  the  amount  of  the  serum,  cannot  be  made  very 
exactly.  It  is  an  indirect  determination.  We  will  briefly  mention  here 
that  method  upon  which  the  figures  that  we  shall  give  below  have  been 
based.  It  is  that  of  Hoppe-Seyler.*  The  blood-corpuscles  may  be 
separated  from  the  serum  by  means  of  the  centrifuge.  By  repeatedly 
stirring  the   blood   with  an   isotonic  salt  solution,    and  renewed   centri- 


*  Handbuch  der  physiol.  und  pathol.  chem.  Analyse,  p.  272  (1883). 
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(ugalizing,  the  serum  lying  between  the  separate  blood-corpuscles  is 
eventually  removed.  In  these  blood-corpuscles  we  can  determine  the 
fium  of  the  hemoglobin  and  protein.  If  in  addition  the  hemoglobin  and 
albumin  content  of  the  total  blood  and  the  albumin  content  of  the  serum 
are  determined,  then  from  these  values  the  relative  amounts  of  serum  and 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  as  a  whole  can  be  estimated.  We  may  cite 
an  example:  ^ 

One  thousand  grams  of  defibrinated  beef-blood  contain  on  an  average 
172.9  grams  of  hemoglobin  plus  albumin. 

In  the  blood-corpuscles  from  1000  grams  of  the  same  blood  there  were 
found  124.0  grams  of  hemoglobin  plus  albumin.  1000  grams  serum  con- 
tained 72.5  grams  of  albumin. 

In  the  serum  from  1000  grams  of  blood  there  was  present,  therefore, 
172.9  -  124.0  =»  48.9  grams  of  albumin. 

Accordingly,'  we  may  compute  the  amount  of  serum  in  1000  grams  of 
defibrinated  blood  as  follows: 

48  9 

=^     .100  =•  67.45  per  cent  serum. 

100  —  67.45  =  32.55  per  cent  blood-corpuscles. 

After  having  established  the  relative  amounts  of  serum  and  blood* 
corpuscles,  then  from  an  analysis  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  serum 
alone,  we  can  estimate  how  much  of  each  substance  is  present  in  the  blood- 
corpuscles. 

G.  von  Bunge '  has  shown,  by  means  of  the  following  observation,  that 
this  method  gives  us,  within  certain  Hmits,  quite  reliable  results.  The 
blood-corpuscles  of  pig's  blood  contain  no  soda.  This  enables  us  to  com- 
pute the  relative  amounts  of  serum  and  blood  corpuscles  by  merely  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  soda  in  the  blood,  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  serum  by 
itself. 
Bunge  found  in  1000  grams  of  defibrinated  pig's  blood,  2.406  grams  Na20 

in     ''        "      "  the  serum 4.272  grams  NaaO 

Pig's  blood  therefore  contains 

Atyjo  '    ^^  "*  ^'^  P®^  ^^^^  serum. 

100  -  56.3  «  43.7  per  cent  blood-corpuscles. 

Now  if  the  calculation  was  made  with  reference  to  the  albumin  content, 
as  in  the  first  case  cited,  he  obtained  the  values:  56.6  per  cent  serum  and 
43.4  per  cent  blood-corpuscles. 

'  a.  Abderhalden:  Z.  phyaiol.  Chem.  28,  521  (1897);  26,  67  (1808). 
*  Z.  Biol.  12,  191  (1876). 
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The  results  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the  blood  of  different  species  of 
animals  are  given  on  pages  554  and  555,^  now  emphazing,  however,  that 
the  anal3rses  of  the  ash  have  only  a  relative  value,  but  on  the  other  hand 
such  values  may  well  serve,  and  in  fact  have  served,  as  a  foundation  for 
further  inquiry,  although  the  methods  employed  are  not  yet  such  that  the 
analytical  results  will  prove  fruitful  in  all  directions. 

From  the  table  it  is  evident  that  the  serum  from  various  animal  species 
is  of  much  the  same  composition.  There  are,  however,  marked  differences 
in  the  composition  of  the  blood  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  blood-corpuscles. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  blood  of  related  animals  is  very  similar.  This 
is  apparent  when  we  compare,  for  example,  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
separate  constituents  of  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  carnivora  with  those 
of  the  ruminants.  It  is  certainly  not  without  significance  that  the  blood 
of  both  these  families  contains  considerable  soda,  while  that  of  the  horse, 
pig,  and  rabbit  contains  none  at  all.  Certain  constituents,  as,  for  example, 
sugar,  fat,  and  lime,  are  apparently  wanting  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  It 
is  rather  questionable  whether  we  can  assume  that  the  substances  are 
entirely  absent.  The  methods  employed  are  not  sensitive  enough  to  make 
such  a  decision  possible.  To  be  sure,  the  fact  that  this  result  has  been 
repeatedly  obtained  speaks  in  favor  of  its  correctness.  We  may  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  quite  recently  glucuronic  acid  has  also  been 
found  in  the  blood-corpuscles. 

We  should  mention  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  dif- 
ferent animals  has  been  estimated.  A  sample  of  blood  was  taken  from  the 
animal  in  question,  after  which  it  was  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood-vessels 
washed  out  with  water,  until  the  latter  came  out  perfectly  clear  and  color- 
less. The  wash-water  was  mixed  with  the  blood,  collected,  leaving  out 
the  first  sample,  and  the  total  volume  estimated.  Then  the  first  sample 
was  diluted  with  water  until  it  corresponded  in  shade  with  the  other 
mixture.  In  this  way  it  was  easy  to  compute  the  amount  of  blood  con- 
tained in  the  animal. 

This  method  is  not  very  accurate,  and  there  are  several  sources  of  error. 
It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  remove  all  the  blood  from  the  body  in  such  a 
way.  In  the  case  of  dogs  the  weight  of  the  blood  amounts  to  from  seven 
to  nine  per  cent  of  the  dog's  weight,  in  rabbits  the  blood  corresponds  to 
from  five  to  nine  per  cent,  while  in  man  it  is  only  from  one-sixteenth  to 
one-thirtieth  of  the  body-weight. 

In  human  beings,  a  cubic  millimeter  of  blood  contains  on  an  average 
5,000,000  red  corpuscles  in  the  case  of  males,  and  4,500,000  in  females. 
There  is  usually  one  white  corpuscle  for  every  350  to  500  red  ones.  Nat- 
urally these  values  vary  according  to  the  blood-vessel  from  which  the 

>  E.  Abderfaalden:  Z.  phymol.  Chem.  26,  67  (1898). 
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sample  is  taken.  We  know,  furthermore,  that  certain  conditions  greatly 
afifect  these  values.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that  when  a  large  amount 
of  water  is  passed,  the  blood  may  become  thickened,  while  inanition  has 
the  same  effect.  Vasomotor  influences  also  can  cause  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  throughout  the  entire  organism.  More  and  more 
it  has  become  recognized  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  draw  conclusions 
concerning  the  behavior  of  the  blood  as  a  whole  from  the  examination  of 
a  single  sample.  For  experimental  work  it  is  naturally  most  satisfactory 
to  withdraw  all  of  the  blood,  but  when  this  is  not  possible,  it  is  alwa3n3 
advisable  to  make  several  examinations  of  different  samples,  remembering 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  dealing  with  only  relative  values. 


LECTURE  XXIV. 
BLOOD  AND  LYMPH. 

In  discussing  the  respiratory  exchange,  we  called  attention  to  the 
important  part  played  by  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  this  process;  namely, 
their  significance  in  the  transportation  of  oxygen.  We  mentioned  the 
important  fact  that  it  is  not  the  entire  red  corpuscle  which  combines  with 
the  oxygen,  but  that  this  power  is  limited  to  the  pigment  contained  in  it, 
which  is  known  as  hemoglobin.  This  substance  is  not  a  simple  compound. 
It  consists  of  two  components,  which,  according  to  their  chemical  nature, 
belong  to  two  entirely  distinct  classes.  One  of  these  components,  globin, 
is  a  protein.  On  account  of  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  bases  which 
it  contains,  and  especially  of  histidine,  it  is  classed  with  the  histones.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  this  classification  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
temporary  one.  Globin  contains  the  same  constituents  as  are  usually 
present  in  proteins.*  The  other  component,  which  may  be  separated 
fairly  easily  from  the  globin,  contains  iron  and  is  designated  as  hemochro- 
mogen.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen  the  latter  is  readily  oxidized  to  hemaiin. 
In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  careful  investigation,  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  combination  between  globin  and  hemochromogen  is  still 
very  incomplete.  We  merely  know  that  about  4  per  cent  of  hemochromogen 
can  be  obtained  from  hemoglobin.'  It  is  still  unsettled  whether  we  are 
justified  in  assuming  that  one  molecule  of  globin  unites  with  one  molecule 
of  the  iron-containing  constituent,  or  whether  several  molecules  of  globin 
are  in  combination  with  a  single  molecule  of  hemochromogen.  There  is 
in  fact  no  al)solute  proof  at  hand  that  even  globin  itself  is  a  simple 
substance.  We  are  emphasizing  these  uncertainties,  which  in  part 
have  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  because  hemoglobin  has  been  usually 
chosen  as  a  foundation  for  the  calculation  of  the  molecular  weights  of 
proteins. 

When  oxygen  combines  with  hemoglobin,  oxyhemoglobin  is  formed,  and 
this  compound  crystallizes  readily.  From  squirrels  it  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system,  while  that  from  other  animal  species 
crj^stallizes  in  needles,  prisms,  tetrahedrons  or  plates  of  the  orthorhombic 
system.  The  solubility  of  the  oxyhemoglobins  from  different  species  of 
animals  is  widely  different.     That  from  dogs,  for  example,  is  less  soluble 

»  Alxlerhalden:  Z.  phygiol.  Chera.  37,  484  (1903). 
»  F.  N.  Schulz:   ibid.  24,  449  (1898). 
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than  that  from  cats.^  More  soluble,  and  for  that  reason  more  difficult  to 
prepare,  are  the  oxyhemoglobins  from  the  blood  of  men,  cattle,  and  pigs.* 
It  has  been  attempted  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  uniformity  or 
differences  in  the  different  kinds  of  oxyhemoglobin  by  studying  their  ele- 
mentary compositions.  We  shall  cite  a  few  of  such  analyses  in  the  table 
below,  but  will  state  again,  that  the  elementary  composition  of  such  com- 
plicated compounds  signifies  scarcely  anything  at  all.  Even  if  it  were 
possible  to  decompose  hemoglobin  quantitatively  into  simpler  components, 
we  would  not  be  justified  in  assuming,  if  we  obtained  the  same  relative 
amounts  of  the  various  constituents,  that  the  different  kinds  of  hemoglobin 
were  uniform.  It  may  be  that  the  various  amino  acids  are  arranged  in 
a  different  order  in  the  globin  molecule,  to  say  nothing  of  the  various  possi- 
bilities for  the  formation  of  isomers.  We  hold  that  it  is  extremely  essential 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  elementary  analyses  of  proteins  and  their 
complicated  cleavage-products  should  only  be  used  with  great  caution  as 
a  basis  for  drawing  conclusions,  or  for  further  investigations,  and  that  the 
real  value  of  each  ultimate  analysis  is  but  very  slight. 

ELEMENTARY  ANALYSIS  OF  OXYHEMOGLOBIN. 

In  per  cents. 


Horse's  blood  .  . 
Dog's  blood  .  .  . 
Cat's  blood  .  .  . 
Pig's  blood  .  .  . 
Beef  blood  .... 
Guinea  pig's  blood 
Squirrel's  blood  . 
Goose's  blood  .  . 
Hen's  blood    .    .    . 


c 

H 

N 

S 

O 

Fe 

54.75 

6.98 

17.35 

0.42 

20.12 

0.38 

54.57 

7.22 

16.38 

0.57 

20.43 

0.34 

54.60 

7.25 

16.52 

0.62 

20.66 

0.35 

54.17 

7.38 

16.23 

0.66 

21.37 

0.43 

54.42 

7.18 

17.45 

0.48 

20.07 

0.40 

54.12 

7.36 

16.78 

0.58 

20.68 

0.48' 

54.09 

7.39 

16.09 

0.59 

21.44 

0.4' 

54.26 

7.10 

16.21 

0.54 

20.69 

0.43 

52.47 

7.19 

16.45 

0.86 

22.5 

0.34 

o.» 

0* 
O." 

o.» 
o.» 

0.3V 

0.20* 


We  find  from  these  anal3rses  that  the  hemoglobin  of  mammals  contains 
the  elements  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  iron,  while 
that  of  birds  contains  phosphorus  in  addition.  It  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  phosphorus  content  is  due  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  oxyhemo- 
globin in  birds  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  due  to  an  impurity.     We  remem- 

'  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  24,  545  (1898).  and  F.  KrOger:  Z.  Biol.  26,  469 
(1890).  and  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  256  (1898). 

*  0.  Hafner:  Beitrftge  «ur  Lehre  vom  Blutfarb«toflf  (1887). 
»  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  37,  484  (1903). 

*  A.  Jaquet:  Dissert.  Banel,  1899,  and  Z.  phyBiol.  Chem.  12,  285  (1888). 

*  J.  C.  Otto:  ibid.  7,  57  (1882). 

*  According  to  the  author's  analyses. 

'  Hoppe-Soyler:  Med.-Cbem.  Untenuchungen,  p.  366  (1868). 
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ber  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  birds  contain  nuclei  and  considerable 
amounts  of  nuclein  substances.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  presence  of 
such  an  impurity  accounts  for  the  apparent  phosphorus  content  in  the  hemo- 
globin of  dififerent  species  of  birds,  whose  blood  has  been  studied.  This 
assumption  appears  more  probable  when  we  state  that  the  oxyhemoglobin 
from  birds  has  never  been  prepared  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  nor  purified 
to  the  extent  accomplished  with  that  from  animals,  and,  moreover,  if  we 
examine  the  beautifully  formed  crystals  under  the  microscope,  we  shall 
find  that  they  may  include  within  themselves  considerable  amounts  of 
impurity.  In  the  hemoglobin  from  horses,  pigs,  and  cattle,  two  atoms  of 
sulphur  are  present  for  each  atom  of  iron,  while  in  the  blood  of  dogs,  the 
iron  is  to  the  sulphur  as  1  :  3.  We  may  also  mention  the  fact  that  the 
various  oxyhemoglobins  contain  dififerent  amounts  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  oxyhemoglobin  from  one  and 
the  same  species  of  animals  is  always  identical.  C.  Bohr  ^  holds  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  He  believes  he  has  proved  that  diflferences  exist  by  deter- 
mining the  power  of  combining  with  oxygen  in  dififerent  fractions  of  crystals 
from  a  single  kind  of  blood.  Hufner,'  whose  investigations  in  this  field 
have  been  thorough  and  most  carefully  made,  holds  that  such  an  assumption 
is  not  justifiable.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  beyond 
all  doubt  that  there  is  an  actual  difiference  in  dififerent  oxyhemoglobins. 
There  is  always  the  possibility  that  the  observed  dififerences  may  arise  from 
secondary  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  oxyhemoglobin  that  is 
under  examination. 

As  regards  the  combination  of  the  oxygen  in  hemoglobin,  we  have 
already  seen  that  only  the  hemochromogen  takes  part  in  this,  and  that  the 
iron  is  of  much  significance  here. 

The  spectroscopic  behavior  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  very  characteristic.  A 
dilute  solution  shows  in  the  spectroscope  two  absorption  bands  in  the  yellow 
and  green,  between  the  Fraunhofer  lines  D  and  E.  The  band  near  the  D 
line  is  narrower  than  that  near  the  E  line.  Arterial  blood  gives  the  same 
absorption  spectrum  on  account  of  the  presence  of  oxyhemoglobin  in  it. 
We  must  also  add  that  reduced  oxyhemoglobin,  the  true  hemoglobin,  like- 
wise shows  characteristic  absorption  bands.  A  solution  of  hemoglobin^ 
of  not  too  great  a  concentration,  shows  a  single  broad  band,  not  verj' 
sharply  defined,  lying  between  the  D  and  E  lines;  in  fact,  this  band  extends 
a  little  beyond  the  D  line  into  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  Venous  blood 
shows  such  a  spectrum,  although,  except  in  cases  of  suffocation,  there  is 
always  some  oxyhemoglobin  present.  The  greater  part  of  the  oxyhemo- 
globin in  such  blood  has,  however,  been  reduced.  Consequently  venous 
blood  does  not  have  the  bright  red  color  of  arterial  blood.     It  is  darker 

>  Zentr.  Physiol.  4,  249  (1890). 
»  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1894,  13a 
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and  has  a  more  violet  color.  The  shade  of  color  naturally  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  the  oxyhemoglobin  to  the  hemoglobin.  Hemoglobin 
is  more  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  for  this  reason  more  difficult  to  prepare 
and  maintain  in  a  crystalline  form.  It  may  be  obtained  easily  from  oxy- 
hemoglobin by  the  withdrawal  of  oxygen,  and  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  placing  the  oxyhemoglobin  in  vacuum,  conducting  an  indifferent  gas 
through  its  solution,  or  by  the  use  of  a  reducing  agent.  Beautiful  cr3rstals 
of  hemoglobin  are  also  obtained  by  allowing  a  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin 
to  stand  for  some  time  in  a  sealed  glass  tube.^  The  oxygen  of  the  oxy* 
hemoglobin  is  gradually  consumed,  and  hemoglobin  is  formed  by  the 
reduction. 

Carbon  monoxide '  may  take  the  place  of  oxygen  in  the  oxyhemoglobin 
molecule.  It  evidently  is  fastened  at  the  same  part  of  the  molecule  as  the 
oxygen,  for  it  replaces  the  latter  by  its  action  upon  oxyhemoglobin,  and 
makes  it  incapable  of  combining  with  oxygen  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  the  latter  gas.  It  is  herein  that  the  poisonous  action  of 
carbon  monoxide  lies.  Carbon-monoxide-hemoglobin  can  be  obtained  in  a 
crystalline  form,  its  crystals  being  isomorphous  with  those  of  oxyhemo- 
globin. Its  absorption  spectrum  is  very  similar.  It  also  shows  two  absorp- 
tion bands,  which  are,  however,  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The 
action  of  reducing  agents  does  not  have  the  effect  upon  its  spectrum  that 
is  obtained  with  oxyhemoglobin.  The  two  absorption  bands  do  not  dis- 
solve into  one  band,  or  at  least  not  within  a  short  time. 

Hemoglobin  is  also  capable  of  combining  with  nitric  oxide,*  NO,  and 
this  last  gas  is  even  capable  of  driving  carbon  monoxide  out  of  its  combina- 
tion in  the  blood.  Nitric-oxide-hemoglobin  is  also  crystalline  and  very 
stable.  It  shows  an  absorption  spectrum  very  similar  to  that  of  oxy- 
hemoglobin except  that  the  bands  are  paler.  It  is  even  less  affected  by 
reducing  agents  than  is  the  carbon-monoxide  compound. 

The  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  *  upon  oxyhemoglobin  gives  rise  first 
of  all  to  the  formation  of  hemoglobin.  Then,  little  by  little,  a  greenish- 
black  coloration  is  formed,  which  reminds  one  of  the  appearance  of  a  trace 
of  ferrous  sulphide.  This  green  shade  is  due  to  the  formation  of  sulph- 
hemoglobin,  which,  however,  has  never  been  prepared  in  a  pure  state.  It 
may  be  distinguished  from  hemoglobin  by  means  of  its  spectral  behavior. 

»  G.  Hufner:  Z.  physiol.  4,  382  (1880).  If  oxyhemoglobin  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
two  weeks  in  a  quiet  place  at  40^  C,  crystals  from  1  to  2  centimetera  long  can  be 
obtained. 

'  0.  Hufner:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1896,  209,  213.  Hufner  and  Kuster:  ibid,  1904» 
387. 

'  L.  Hermann:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1866,  469.  HQfner  and  Reinbold:  1904, 
Suppl.  11,391. 

♦  Hoppe-Seyler:  Zentr.  Med.  Wissensch.  1863,  No.  28,  p.  433.  T.  Araki:  Z 
phyniol.  chem.  14,  405  (1890).    £.  Hamack:  Ibid.  26,  558.  (1898-99). 
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It  shows  one  absorption  band  in  the  green,  and  another  in  the  orange-red, 
between  the  C  and  D  lines.  If  hydrogen  sulphide  acts  upon  hemo^obin 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  the  hemoglobin  is  completely  decomposed,  so 
that  the  product  formed,  as  well  as  its  derivatives,  no  longer  shows  a  char- 
acteristic absorption  spectrum. 

Quite  different  from  the  above  compounds  is  carbohemoglobin,  in  which 
carbon  dioxide  is  present,  but  combined  at  a  dififerent  place  in  the  molecule 
from  that  occupied  by  the  oxygen  in  oxyhemoglobin.  In  fact,  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxygen  are  taken  up  by  hemoglobin  quite  independently  of 
one  another.  The  carbonic  acid  is  evidently  combined  with  globin,  while 
oxygen  combines  with  hemochromogen. 

Methemoglobin  *  also  occupies  a  unique  position.  It  corresponds  to 
oxyhemoglobin  in  its  composition,  and  differs  from  it  merely  in  holding 
the  oxygen  in  a  firmer  state  of  combination.  It  may  be  formed  from  the 
latter  on  standing,  or  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  various  agents,  such 
as  iodine,  chlorates,  permanganates,  nitrites,  nitrates,  palladium  hydride, 
pyrogallol,  quinol,  or  ozone.  The  formation  of  methemoglobin  has  also 
been  observed  by  the  action  of  aniline,  toluidine,  acetanilide,  acetopheneti- 
dine,  and  glycerol  upon  oxyhemoglobin.  Methemoglobin  may  be  formed 
even  in  the  circulating  blood,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  substances 
such  as  amyl  nitrite,  nitrobenzene  and  antifebrin. 

The  oxygen  cannot  be  removed  from  methemoglobin  by  reducing  the 
partial  pressure  of  this  gas.  At  present  it  is  not  known  just  how  this 
transformation  of  oxyhemoglobin  into  methemoglobin  is  effected.  It 
has  been  established  positively  that  both  compounds  contain  the  same 
amounts  of  oxygen.  Reducing  agents  tend  to  convert  methemoglobin 
back  into  oxyhemoglobin.  Methemoglobin  crystallizes  in  brownish-red 
needles,  prisms,  and  also  in  six-sided  plates.  It  is  most  readily  prepared 
by  adding  potassium  ferri cyanide  solution  to  a  solution  of  oxyhemoglobin 
and  then,  after  cooling  to  0°  C,  adding  one-fourth  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
In  acid  solutions  methemoglobin  shows  an  absorption  spectrum  of  a  band 
in  the  orange-red  between  the  C  and  D  lines,  and  a  second  paler  band  in 
the  blue  between  the  G  and  F  lines.  Besides  these  absorption  bands, 
the  acid  solutions  show  two  other  bands  in  the  same  place  as  the  bands 
which  characterize  the  spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin.  It  seems  probable 
that  these  last  two  bands  are  not  characteristic  of  methemoglobin,  but 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  oxyhemoglobin  as  impurity.  In  alkaline 
solutions  methemoglobin  shows  three  lines,  one  on  either  side  of  the  D  line, 
and  one  near  the  E  line.  The  spectrum  of  met  hemoglobins  is,  in  fact, 
verv  similar  to  that  of  hematin. 


»  Hopp<^-Seyle^:  Zentr.  raed.  Wissenrch.  1863,  Xo.  28.  G.  Hiifncr:  Z.  phy^ol. 
Chera.  8.  .366  (1884).  Hiifner  and  Otto:  ifwi.  7,  65  (1S.H2-S;n.  \.  Jiiderholm:  Z. 
Biol.  16.  1  (1880);  20,  419  (1884).     R.  von  Zeyncck:   Arch.  .Vnat.  Physiol.  1899,  460. 
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It  is  highly  probable  that  hemoglobin  not  only  occurs  in  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles,  but  in  the  muscles  as  well.  The  latter  likewise  contain  a  red 
pigment  which  cannot  be  washed  out  by  way  of  the  vascular  system,  and 
which,  according  to  its  entire  behavior,  is  certainly  closely  related  to 
hemoglobin.  The  relation  of  this  pigment  to  hemoglobin  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained. 

Hemoglobin  is  decomposed  by  gentle  attack  into  its  two  components, 
globin  and  hemochromogen.  The  separation  can  be  effected,  for  ex- 
ample, by  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  acid  to  a  hemoglobin  solution  which 
is  free  from  salts.  Acid  hemoglobin  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product. 
It  shows  an  absorption  spectrum  similar  to  that  of  methemoglobin.  By 
more  energetic  action  of  the  acid,  hemochromogen  is  split  off,  but  only 
when  the  solution  is  kept  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  In  the  presence 
of  air,  hematin  is  always  formed;  from  the  latter,  by  reduction,  hemo- 
chromogen may  be  obtained.  The  digestive  juices  of  the  stomach  and 
pancreas  are  also  capable  of  effecting  this  separation  of  hemoglobin  into 
its  two  constituents. 

Hematin,  whose  reduction,  product,  hemochromogen,  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  allowing  the  blood  to  combine  with  oxygen,  has  been 
carefully  studied  in  recent  years.  Although  its  constitution  has  not  been 
established  positively,  still  we  are  now  able  to  explain  certain  relations 
existing  between  it  and  other  compounds  of  similar  construction.  The 
most  important  work  in  this  field  has  been  that  of  Nencki  ^  and  that  of 
William  Kuster.*  According  to  KUster,  the  empirical  formula  of  hema- 
tin is  C34H34N4Fe05.  Nencki  and  Sieber  assume  its  formula  to  be 
C32H32N4Fe04.  The  starting-point  of  these  investigations  was  not 
usually  hematin  itself,  but  its  hydrochloric  acid  ester,  hemin,  or  Teich- 
mann's  crystals  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Several  different  formulae 
have  been  proposed  for  this  ester. 

It  is  questionable  whether  hemin  is  actually  to  be  regarded  as  the 
hydrochloric  acid  ester  of  hematin.  Nencki  in  his  work  stated  that 
it  was  not  formed  by  merely  annexing  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the 
hematin  molecule,  but  that  there  was  a  replacement  of  an  OH  group  by 
chlorine: 

C32H32N4Fe04  -f  HCl = C32H3iClN4Fe03  -f  H2O. 
Hematin  Hemin 


»  Nencki  and  Sieber:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  24,  430  (1888),  and  Monatsh.  9, 
115  (1888).  Nencki  and  Rotschy:  ibid.  10,  568  (1889).  Nencki  and  Zaieski:  Z. 
physiol.  Chem.  30,  384  (1900);  Ber.  34,  997  (1901). 

'  Ber.  27,  572  (1894);  29,  821  (1896);  30,  105  (1897);  Z.  physiol  Chem.  28,  1 
(1899);  29,  185  (1900);  Ber.  32,  678  (1899);  33,  3021  (1900);  36,  1268,  2948 
(1902);  Ann.  316,  174  (1900).  Z.  phyaiol.  Chem.  44,  391  (1905);  Ann.  346,  1 
(1906). 
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The  iron  in  hematin  may  be  removed  easily  by  the  action  of  acid.  A 
product  free  from  iron  is  thus  obtained  which  is  known  as  hematopor^ 
phyrin  and  is  given  the  formula  C16H18N2O3.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
may  allow  hydrobromic  acid  to  act  upon  hematin: 

C32H32N4Fe04+2  H20-f2  HBr-2  Ci6Hi8N203-fFeBr2  +  H2. 
Hematin  Hematoporphyrin 

By  reduction  of  hematoporphyrin,  mesoporphyrin  Ci6Hi8N202  is  ob- 
tained, or  if  the  reducing  agent  is  more  energetic,  hemopyrrole,  CgHisN,  is 
formed.     This  last  substance  is  methyl-propyl-pyrrole: 

HC        C— OH2  .  C2H5 

II         II 
HC^/C-CH3 

N 
H 

By  oxidizing  hematin,  Kiister  obtained  two  crystalline  acids,  which  he 
designated  as  hematinic  acids.  One  of  these  is  a  dibasic  acid  with  the 
empirical  formula  C8H9NO4,  while  the  other  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
anhydride  of  a  tribasic  acid,  C8H8O5.  The  formation  of  these  two  heman 
tinic  acids  is  illustrated  by  the  following  schema: 

^CH=C.CH3  ^CO— C.CH3 

HN(  I  >     HX(  II 

^  CH  =  C  .  CH2  .  CH2  .  CH3  ^  CO— C  .  CH2  .  COOH 

Hemopyrrole  or  Met hylpropyl pyrrole  Dibasic  hematinic  acid 

^CO— C.CH3 
0(  II 

^CO— C  .  CH2 .  CH2 .  COOH 
Partial  anhydride  of  tribasic  hematinic  acid. 

The  last  compound,  by  losing  carbon  dioxide,  goes  over  into  the  anhy- 
dride of  methyl-ethyl-maleic  acid,  CyHgOs. 

If  we  assume  that  hematin  is  a  simple  substance  and  not  a  mixture, 
and  that  its  transformation  into  hematoporphyrin  takes  place  quanti- 
tatively according  to  the  equation, 

C32H32N4Fe04  -f-  2  H2O  -  Fe  =  2  CieHigNgOa, 

then  it  is  very  easy  to  go  a  step  farther  and  assume  that  hematin  is  con- 
structed of  two  symmetrical  halves  connected  together  by  means  of  an 
atom  of  iron.  Now,  as  we  have  seen  above,  hematin  and  hematopor- 
phyrin, by  undergoing  an  oxidation  and  hydrolysis,  both  give  rise  to  the 
same  acids  and  to  the  same  extent.  As  these  cleavage-products  each 
contain  eight  atoms  of  carbon,  it  may  l)e  safely  assumed  that  hemato- 
porphyrin likewise  is  composed  of  two  equal  parts.     As  was  mentioned. 
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the  hematinic  acids  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  oxidation  products  of 
hemopyrrole.  On  this  basis  we  can  assign  to  hemin,  the  hydrochloric 
ester  of  hematin,  the  following  structural  formula: 

CH3  .  C— C— CH=C(OH)-C=(^-CH=CH— C— C--CH3 


A  i        -I  1 


HC    CH  0    FeCl  HC    CH 

\/  II  N/ 

NH  I  NH 

CH3  .  C— C— CH-C(OH)— C-C-OH-CH-C— C— CHs 

II     II  II      II 

HC    CH  HC    CH 

\  /  \  / 

NH  NH 

The  correctness  of  the  above  formula  has  not  been  established  in  all  its 
details.^  It  should  serve  merely  to  give  us  an  approximate  picture  of  the 
structure  of  hematin.  We  will  state  in  this  connection  that  the  question 
has  been  discussed  often,  whether  the  hematin  of  diflferent  species  of  ani- 
mals, or  even  of  animals  in  the  same  species,  has  a  uniform  composition, 
or  whether  we  shall  have  to  assume  the  existence  of  different  hematins. 
This  question  arose  from  the  fact  that  different  observers  claimed  to  isolate 
hemins  of  different  compositions  so  that  the  hematins  from  which  they 
were  made  must  have  been  different.  The  most  recent  investigations, 
however,  make  it  seem  more  probable  that  there  is  but  one  hematin.* 
The  observed  differences  in  the  composition  of  hemin  may  be  explained 
partly  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  substance  was  prepared,  and 
partly  by  the  tendency  that  hemin  has  of  crystallizing  out  together  with 
a  portion  of  the  solvent. 

From  the  experiments  performed  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  consti- 
tution of  hematin,  interesting  relations  have  been  discovered  between  it 
and  a  color-principle,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  assumed  to  exert 
quite  similar  biological  functions.  We  refer  to  chlorophyll,  the  pigment 
of  green  plants;  although  it  would  be  perhaps  better  to  include  under  the 
name  chromophyU  all  the  different  pigments  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
which  exert  parallel  functions.  At  present,  however,  chlorophyll,  the 
green  pigment,  is  the  only  one  of  such  substances  which  has  been  studied 
exhaustively.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  other  pigments  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  which  play  the  same  part  in  plant  economy  as  that 
of  chlorophyll  have  quite  similar  compositions.  We  have  already 
stated  that  we  are  not  justified  in  regarding  the  function  of  chlorophyll 
as  parallel  to  that  of  hemoglobin,  or  to  hemochromogen.     It  appears. 


»  a  Lecture  XVII,  p.  3%. 

'  William  Ktmter:   Z.  phymol.  Chem.  29,  185  (1900);   40,  391  (1904).    K.  A.  H. 
Mdmer:  ibid.  41,  542  (1904). 
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on  the  contrary,  that  chlorophyll  participates  in  the  metabolism  of 
plants,  and  especially  in  the  assimilation  processes,  in  a  way  that  finds 
no  analogy  in  the  case  of  the  pigment  of  the  blood.  We  may  say, 
however,  that  a  comparison  of  the  disintegration  products  of  chloro- 
phyll with  those  of  hematin,  or,  better,  with  those  of  hematoporphyrin, 
shows  considerable  similarity  between  these  apparently  unlike  substances. 
And  yet  we  cannot  rightly  draw  any  conclusions  from  this  agreement  as 
to  the  biological  uniformity  of  the  pigment  of  the  blood  and  that  of  green 
leaves.  Chlorophyll  contains  no  iron,,  while  in  the  case  of  hematin  its 
functional  individuality  apparently  depends  upon  the  presence  of  this 
element.  It  is  far  more  fitting  to  conclude  that  the  close  relationship 
between  chlorophyll  and  hematin,  or  its  iron-free  decomposition  product 
hematoporphyrin,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  hematin  is  formed  from 
chlorophyll.  "Unfortunately,  no  one  has  been  able  to  prove  positively 
that  chlorophyll  is  actually  the  mother-substance  of  hematin.  Chlorophyll 
is  unquestionably  transformed  to  a  considerable  extent  while  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal  ;^  apparently  various  decomposition  products  are  formed. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  animal  organism  may  make  use  of  these 
products  for  the  synthesis  of  hematin.  We  make  this  suggestion  because 
again  and  again  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  animal  organism  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  synthetical  work  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  To  be 
sure,  the  animal  cells  are  capable  'of  effecting  complicated  synthesis,  but 
they  require  for  this  purpose  building  material  which  has  already  been 
well  worked  over.  The  plant  cells  are  capable  of  producing  such  material 
from  the  elements.  Now  hematin  is  a  compound  of  highly  complicated 
structure.  It  is  then  hardly  probable  that  the  animal  organism,  which 
in  every  other  case  makes  use  when  possible  of  the  building  stones  fur- 
nished by  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  accomplishing  its  synthesis,  leaves 
this  material  available  for  the  construction  of  hemochromogen  actually 
untouched,  and  instead  effects  the  complicated  synthesis  of  hematin  from 
the  very  simplest  material.  I  Here  unquestionably  is  a  great  gap  in  our 
present  knowledge,  —  a  gap  which  has  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  decide 
the  question  whether  inorganic  iron  compounds  or  only  organic  ones  can 
be  utilized  by  the  animal  cells  for  the  synthesis  of  hematin.  We  have 
already  shown  what  a  subordinate  position  is  taken  by  the  iron  assimila- 
tion compared  to  the  formation  of  the  complicated  hematin  molecule. 
We  cannot  yet  decide  this  question,  but  desire  to  leave  the  impression 
that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  herbivora  obtain  in  the  chlo- 
rophyll of  their  fodder  the  building  material  for  that  component  of  hematin 
which  contains  the  iron;  and  that  the  camivora  also  utilize  the  color- 
principle  of  the  blood  which  is  contained  in  their  food  for  the  formation  of 
their  own  hemochromogen,  perhaps,  to  be  sure,  only  after  the  hematin  in 


a.  L.  Marchlewski:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  41,  33  (1904). 
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the  food  has  undergone  a  more  or  less  complete  preliminary  disintegration. 
The  fact  that  large  amounts  of  decomposition  products  of  chlorophyll  are 
found  in  the  fa&ces  of  herbivora,  does  not  in  any  way  speak  against  the 
above  assumption.  We  unfortunately  know  nothing  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  hematin  is  destroyed  and  newly  formed  in  the  animal  organism.  In 
the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  abo  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  meet  with  nuclein- 
like  substances  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  very  similar  in  their  elementary 
composition  to  hemoglobin.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  these  substances 
are  used  as  the  raw  materials  for  the  hematin  synthesis.  We  do  not  in 
any  case  need  to  assume  that  the  animal  cell  accomplishes  the  complicated 
construction  of  hemochromogen  from  simple  building  material.  We  only 
wish  to  sound  another  warning  against  drawing  any  conclusions  from  the 
elementary  composition  of  such  complicated  products.  The  formation  of 
hemoglobin,  and  especially  of  hematin,  in  the  animal  organism  is  a  process 
which  remains  absolutely  unexplained.  The  question  whether  iron  in  an 
inorganic  or  organic  condition  is  assimilated  in  order  to  take  part  in  the 
synthesis,  is  far  less  interesting  than  that  concerning  the  building  material 
of  the  hematoporphyrin.  In  order  to  make  our  position  perfectly  clear, 
we  will  repeat  again  that  we  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  possible  that  iron  itsdf, 
or  in  the  form  of  salts,  may  be  utilized  as  such  for  combining  the  two 
hematoporphyrin  molecules,  i.e.,  in  other  words  the  iron  is  not  necessarily 
an  organic  constituent  of  hematin  or  of  hematoporphyrin,  and  perhaps 
it  can  take  part  in  the  synthesis  only  after  it  has  been  set  free  from  any 
organic  compounds  which  may  contain  it.  A  glance  at  the  above  tentative 
formula  of  hematin  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  separate  phases  in  its 
construction. 

In  the  breaking  down  of  chlorophyll,  Schunck  and  Marchlewski  *  ran 
across  a  derivative  which  they  called  phylloporphyrin.  It  has  the  fol- 
lowing empirical  formula,  CieHi8N20.  Hematoporphyrin  corresponds  to 
the  formula,  CieHi8N203.  According  to  this  the  two  compounds  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  they  contain.  March- 
lewski *  showed  that  both  of  these  substances  are  to  be  regarded  as  dif- 
ferent oxidation  products  of  one  and  the  same  mother-substance,  by 
obtaining  hemopyrrole,  as  well  as  the  hematinic  acids,  from  phyllopor- 
phyrin.  Thereby  the  close  relationship  between  phylloporphyrin  and 
hematoporphyrin  was  established. 

Nencki  and  Zaleski  *  attempted  to  transform  hematoporphyrin  directly 
into  phylloporphyrin.  They  were  able,  however,  to  remove  but  one  of 
the  hydroxyl  groups  from  the  hematoporphyrin.  They  obtained  the 
Bo-called  mesoporphyrin  which  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 

*  Ann.  278,  320  (1894);  284,  81  (1895);  288,  209  (1895);  290,  906  (1896). 
»  J.  pr.  C^hem.  66.  161  (1902). 
»  Ber.  34,  997  (1901). 
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hemato-  and  phyllo-porphyrin.     The  following  formulse  show  the   cloea 
relationship  between  these  last  two  compounds: 

CH2  CH2 

HC-C        C(OH)— (OH)C        C-CH 

II      II         I  I         II     11 

HC    C        CH  HC        C    CH 

NH   CH2    \^^^        CH2    NH 
O 
Hematoporphyrin:  C16H18N2O8. 

CH2  CH2 

HC— C        CH HC        C CH 

II     II        I  I        I!        II 

HC— C        CH        HC        C        CH 
\  /   \  /\        X  \  /  \  / 
NH   CH2    \X  CH2  NH 

O 
Phylloporphyrin:  C16H18N2O. 

Now  that  we  have  shown  the  relations  of  hematin  to  chlorophyll,  we 
shall  return  to  the  pigment  of  the  blood  and  describe  the  products  formed 
from  its  disintegration.  While  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  a 
very  satisfactory  picture  of  the  formation  of  hemoglobin,  or  hematin, 
we  are  better  informed  concerning  its  decomposition  products.  The  red 
corpuscles  are  without  doubt  being  constantly  destroyed,  and  thereby 
hemoglobin  is  set  free.  This  breaks  down,  according  to  our  present 
knowledge,  first  into  hematin  and  globin.  The  latter  is  probably  further 
decomposed  exactly  as  is  usually  the  case  with  proteins.  A  substance 
which  for  a  long  time  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  decomposition 
products  of  hematin,  is  a  pigment  occurring  in  the  bile  which  is  kno\*Ti 
as  bilirubin,  and  has  the  empirical  formula  CioHigN^Os  which  corresponds 
to  that  of  hematoporphyrin.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  two  com- 
pounds are  very  closely  related  to  one  another  has  been  shown  by 
Kiister,*  who  obtained  from  bilirubin,  by  the  same  methcxls  that  were 
used  with  hematin,  two  hematinic  acids  which  correspond  to  those 
obtained  from  hematin.  Bilirubin  and  hematoporphyrin  appear  to  be 
isomers.  The  transformation  of  hematin  into  the  biliar}'  pigment  takes 
place  in  the  cells  of  the  liver.  If  the  blood  is  injected  under  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  there  will  be  noticed  an  elimination  of  iron  at  that  ver\'  spot. 
The  greater  part  of  the  blood's  pigment,  however,  will  reach  the  circula- 
tion  and   be  carried   to   the  liver.     Here   again   the  iron  is  first  of  all 

«  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  314  (1898);  Ber.  32,  677  (1899);  ibid.  36,  1268  (1902); 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.  47,  294  (1900). 
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removed.  The  large  deposits  of  iron  in  the  liver  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  this  process  has  taken  place.  Bilirubin  is  not  the  only  pigment 
present  in  the  bile.  Oxidation  products  are  likewise  present  which 
represent  different  stages  to  which  bilirubin  has  been  oxidized.  We  need 
not  mention  their  names  here,  partly  because  their  relations  to  bilirubin 
are  not  very  well  known,  and  partly  because  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  of 
these  colored  substances  are  previously  formed  in  the  cell  and  which 
result  from  secondary  processes.  The  best  known  of  these  substances  is 
biliverdiny  which  may  be  readily  prepared  from  bilirubin  by  allowing  an 
alkaline  solution  of  it  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  air.  Oxygen  is 
absorbed,  and  the  solution  turns  green.  One  of  the  tests  for  the  biliary 
pigments,  the  so-called  Omelin's  test  for  bUe-pigmenU,  is  based  upon  the 
readiness  with  which  bilirubin  is  oxidized.  If  a  solution  of  bilirubin- 
alkali  is  cautiously  covered  in  a  test  tube  with  a  little  nitric  acid  con- 
taining some  nitrous  acid,  color  rings  appear  at  the  contact  surface  of  the 
two  liquids  and  in  the  following  order  from  top  to  bottom:  —  green, 
blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish-yellow.  These  different  colors  are  due  to 
different  stages  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  bilirubin.  Before  con- 
sidering the  subsequent  destiny  of  the  bile-pigments,  we  must  answer  the 
question  whether  the  liver  is,  under  normal  conditions,  the  only  organ  in 
which  the  bile-pigments  are  formed,  or  whether  it  is  not  perhaps  merely 
the  place  where  these  pigments  are  eliminated. 

Even  Virchow  ^  recognized  the  fact  that  peculiar  transformations  take 
place  in  blood  extravasations.  The  protein  component  of  the  hemo- 
globin and  the  remaining  constituents  of  the  blood  disappear  as  such, 
and  there  remain  beautifully  formed  crystals  of  brick-red  to  ruby-red 
color.  They  are  known  as  hematoidin.  This  substance  contains  no 
iron,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  identical  with  bilirubin.  According 
to  our  present  knowledge,  nothing  further  can  be  said  concerning  this 
pigment  than  that  it  is  closely  related  to  hematin  and  to  hematopor- 
phyrin.  Besides  this  pigment  we  will  state  that  pigments  containing 
iron  have  also  been  observed  as  being  formed  in  the  tissues,  and  that 
there  has  been  a  constant  endeavor  to  trace  a  relationship  between  all 
the  animal  pigments,  whether  resulting  from  normal  or  from  pathological 
processes,  to  the  blood-pigment.  The  most  pronounced  characteristic 
that  has  been  noted,  however,  in  every  case  is  as  regards  the  presence  or 
absence  of  iron.  We  would  refer  merely  to  what  was  said  in  considering 
the  formation  of  hematoidin  to  show  that  the  iron'  content  in  no  way 
indicates  the  origin  of  the  pigment.  Our  knowledge  in  this  direction  is 
still  far  too  limited  for  us  to  predict  much  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
animal  pigments  to  the  other  compounds  found  in  the  tissues. 

>  Virchow'8  Aroh.  1,  379  and  407  (1847). 
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The  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  a  compound  may  be' formed  from 
the  blood-pigment  in  the  tissues  which  is  very  similar  to  the  bile-pigment 
is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  hematoidin.  Whether  under  normal  con- 
ditions such  products  are  formed  in  organs  other  than  the  liver  remains 
undecided.  In  pigeons  it  has  been  found  that  after  ligating  the  bile-duct, 
the  bile-pigments  are  found  at  the  end  of  five  hours  in  the  blood-serum. 
If  at  the  same  time  the  blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  also  bound,  the  bile- 
pigments  cannot  be  detected  in  the  blood  nor  in  the  tissues  after  several 
hours.*  Minkowski  and  Naunyn*  arrived  at  the  same  result.  They 
extirpated  the  liver  from  a  goose,  and  exposed  this  goose  together  with  a 
normal  one  to  the  action  of  arseniureted  hydrogen.  Whereas  the  latter 
showed  within  a  short  time  a  copious  elimination  of  urine  containing 
biliverdin,  with  the  former  only  hemoglobin  was  found  in  the  urine. 
Such  experiments  have  not  yet  been  carried  out  with  mammals  on  account 
of  the  great  diflBculty  in  completely  extirpating  the  liver  from  them.  We 
may  safely  assume,  that  with  them  also  the  liver  is  the  sole  place  where 
the  bile-pigment  is  formed. 

For  quite  a  time  this  assumption  was  doubted.  It  had  been  observed 
that  if  for  any  reason  the  flow  of  bile  to  the  intestines  was  prevented, 
bile-pigments  would  appear  in  the  tissues.  There  is  a  yellowish  coloration 
of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  complex  of  symptoms 
which  are  produced  when  there  is  such  a  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  the  bile, 
is  known  as  icterus,  or  jaundice.  Formerly  there  was  a  distinction  made 
between  icterus  of  the  above-mentioned  etiology,  also  designated  as 
hepatogenic  icterus,  and  hematogenic  icterus.  The  reason  for  this  was 
because  it  had  been  observed  that  when  for  any  reason  there  was  an 
increased  destruction  of  blood-pigment,  whether  due  to  the  action  of 
poisons  (arseniureted  hydrogen,  ether,  chloroform,  toluylene-diamine)  or 
by  infectious  diseases,  then  bile-pigment  passed  into  the  urine  even 
when  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines  was  unrestricted.  It  was  easy  to 
imagine  from  this  that  in  such  cases  the  blood-pigment  was  directly 
transformed  while  in  the  blood-vessels  into  bile-pigment.  It  is  not 
necessary,  however,  to  make  any  such  assumption.  The  fact  has  been 
established  that  intravenous  injection  of  bilirubin  causes  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  elimination  of  bile-pigment  in  the  bile.'  This  observation 
indicates  that  the  liver  also  can  cause  the  elimination  of  bile-pigment, 
even  when  it  is  circulating  in  the  blood-vessels.  Now  it  is  possible 
that  when  there  is  a  greatly  increased  disintegration  of  the  blood 
it   may   eventually  contain  so  much    hemoglobin,    and   finally  so    much 


>  Hans  Stem:   Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  19,  39  and  42  (1885). 

>  Ibid.  21,  1  (7)  (1886). 

•  J.  F.  TarchanoflF:    PfluRer's  Areh.  9,  53  (1874).     A.  Vossius:  Arch,  exper.  Path. 
Phann.  11.  427  (1879). 
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biie-pigment,  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  liver  to  take  away 
ail  of  it. 

Stadelmann  ^  has  shown  it  to  be  very  probable  that  in  spite  of  the  appar* 
ent  unhindered  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine,  nevertheless  there  may 
be  a  stoppage  in  the  flow  of  the  bile.  The  bile  flows  under  a  very  slight 
pressure,  so  that  the  slightest  obstruction  will  stop  it,  and  thereby  cause 
an  absorption  of  bUe  by  the  lymphatics.  This  may  result  from  a  greatly 
increased  secretion,  or  from  the  greater  viscosity  of  the  concentrated  bile. 
At  all  events,  according  to  these  observations  we  are  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  the  transformation  of  hematin  into  bile-pigment  takes 
place  in  any  other  organ  than  the  liver. 

We  shall  mention  in  addition  that  the  restricted  flow  of  the  bile 
towards  the  intestines  may  lead  to  severe  nervous  disturbances.  Cerebral 
effects  result,  causing  delirium,  convulsions,  coma,  and  finally  death.  It 
has  never  been  found  possible  to  establish  satisfactorily  the  cause  of  these 
phenomena.  It  is  important  to  know  that  they  almost  invariably  result 
from  chronic  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  the  bile.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  the  absorbed  constituents,  and  their  segregation  in  the  tissues  and 
blood,  were  the  cause  of  these  severe  disturbances.  There  is  no  proof  of 
this,  however.  We  must  not  forget  that  where  there  is  a  chronic  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  th#bile,  it  is  certain  that  the  metabolism  of  the  whole 
liver  must  suffer  as  a  result.  The  central  position  of  the  liver  in  the 
general  metabolism  has  already  been  indicated.  It  is  clear  that  if  any  one 
of  its  important  functions  is  entirely  abolished,  this  is  likely  to  affect 
the  entire  organism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  may  be  raised 
that  the  liver  can  undergo  all  sorts  of  severe  treatment  without  necessarily 
causing  any  disturbance  in  this  direction.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
we  are  not  able  to  draw  conclusions  solely  on  the  basis  of  anatomical 
changes  concerning  the  functional  condition  of  a  tissue.  It  is  an  open 
question  as  to  which  part  is  first  and  most  seriously  affected.  A  serious 
suppression  of  metabolism  in  the  cells  may  take  place  without  there  being 
any  indication  of  it  in  the  external  appearance  of  the  cells  or  of  the  con- 
tents, and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  very  great  anatomical  changes 
in  a  tissue  without  the  functions  being  other  than  normal,  as  long  as 
the  cell  complex  or  the  constituents  of  the  cells  do  not  take  part  in  a 
pathological  process. 

In  the  transformation  of  hematin  into  bilirubin,  iron  is  split  off.  What 
becomes  of  it  we  do  not  know.  Only  a  part  is  eliminated  with  the  bile 
itself.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  immediately  utilized  again,  or  that  it 
chooses  to  be  eliminated  through  the  intestines. 

The   constituents   of    the   bile,    especially    cholesterol   and   the   bile- 

'  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  14,  231  and  422  (1881);  16,  337  (1882);  16,  118  and 
221  (1883). 
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pigments,  often  serve  for  the  formation  of  concretions  and  calculi  in 
human  beings.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  causes  the  formation  of 
these  concretions,  which  often  lead  to  such  severe  symptoms.  Appax^ 
ently  the  primary  cause  is  usually  a  catarrh  of  the  bile-ducts.  Cr3r»- 
tals  of  the  above-mentioned  substances  are  then,  as  a  secondary  effect, 
deposited  upon  the  diseased  mucous  membrane.  Naturally  changes  in 
the  conditions  of  solubility  and  in  the  relations  of  concentration  also 
play  a  part  in  their  formation.  The  jngment-stonea  usually  contain  the 
calcium  compound  of  bilirubin.  Often  mixed  stones  are  found,  although 
quite  frequently  we  meet  with  stones  of  pure  cholesterol  which  show,  in  a 
fractured  surface,  beautiful  clusters  of  crystals. 

The  bile-pigments  appear  in  the  fsBces  to  some  extent  as  such.  For 
the  most  part,  they  succumb  to  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  especially  those  of  the  large  intestine.  There  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  bilirubin,  and  urobilin  is  formed.  This  last  substance  may  be 
obtained  directly  by  the  reduction  of  hematin,  or  of  hematoporphyrin.* 
It  is  also  formed  by  oxidation,  when  hemopyrrole  is  allowed  to  stand  in 
contact  with  the  air.'  Finally,  it  has  been  established  that  by  feeding 
hemopyrrole  to  rabbits  an  elimination  of  urobilin  results.  Urobilin, 
like  hematin,  is  supposed  to  contain  four  molecules  of  hemopyrrole  and 
to  have  the  following  empirical  formula:  C32H4o(f7N4.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely known  whether  urobilin  is  identical  with  the  so-called  hydrobili- 
rubin  which  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  bilirubin.  Urobilin  is 
absorbed  in  the  intestine  and  passes  into  the  urine.  It  helps  to  give 
to  urine  its  yellow  color.  Different  urobilins  have  been  described  as 
present  in  urine,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  has  even  been  asserted  that 
urobilin  is  not  originally  present  as  such  in  the  urine,  but  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  light.  We  need  not  stop  to  discuss  this  question,  because 
at  present  it  is  all  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  we  are  forced  to  base  our 
assumptions  in  part  upon  some  very  doubtful  observations.  It  is  ex- 
actly the  same  with  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  urobilin.  No  one 
doubts  that  it  is  formed  in  the  intestines  as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  but 
it  is  questioned  by  many  that  all  the  urobilin  in  the  urine  arises  from  this 
source.  Many  assume  that  urobilin  is  formed  outside  of  the  intestines 
and  in  the  tissues  from  bilirubin. 

Closely  related  to  urobilin  is  urochrome,  the  principal  yellow  pig- 
ment contained  in  urine.  Its  chemical  nature  is  but  little  known. 
Uroerythrin  also  frequently  occurs  in  urine,  and  is  likewise  of  un- 
known composition.  It  is  the  red  pigment  which  causes  the  color 
of  the  sediment  in  urine,  and  is  also  known  as  Sedimentum  laler^ 
ilium. 


»  Nencki  and  Sieber:   Areh.  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  18,  401  (1884). 
*  Nencki  and  Zaleski:  Ber.  34,  997  (1901). 
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Small  amounts  of  hematoporphyrin  are  also  present  in  urine.  It  is  not 
without  interest  that  the  amount  of  this  substance  increases  after  certain 
kinds  of  poisoning,  e.g.  lead,  trional,  sulfonal,  and  in  certain  diseases  of 
the  liver.     The  urine  then  has  the  red  color  of  Burgundy. 

We  have  now  mentioned  what  is  known  of  the  destiny  of  the 
blood-pigment  in  the  animal  organism,  and  have  become  acquainted 
at  the  same  time  with  a  new,  important  function  of  the  liver- 
cells.  We  must  admit  that  there  are  still  many  gaps  which  must  be 
bridged  over  with  regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the  disintegration  of 
hematin,  and  there  are  a  great  many  contradictory  results  obtained  in 
the  study  of  the  final  end-product,  urobilin,  which  remain  to  be 
explained. 

It  might  be  expected  that  some  insight  into  the  construction  of  hemo- 
globin would  be  obtained  if  we  were  able  to  find  out  where  it  is  formed. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  hemoglobin  is  formed  at  the  place  where  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  come  into  existence,  but  even  the  origin  of  these  cor- 
puscles is  in  doubt.  Bone-marrow  is  chiefly  considered  in  this  connection; 
and  in  cases  of  an  unusual  new  formation  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  the  cancellous  tissue  is  apparent,  even  to  the  naked 
eye,  by  the  marked  red  coloration.  It  has  been  asserted  frequently  that 
the  spleen  is  also  able  to  produce  red  blood-corpuscles,  but  this  asser- 
tion has  been  contradicted.  It  has  been  attempted  to  decide  this 
question  by  extirpating  the  spleen.  The  operation  is  withstood  quite 
well  by  the  organism.  While  some  authors  have  claimed  that  there 
resulted  a  marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  others 
were  not  able  to  find  this  the  case.  Finally,  the  spleen  has  been  assigned 
a  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Unquestionably  this 
last  assumption  is  not  well  founded.  To  be  sure,  the  spleen  usually 
contains  iron.  Experience  also  teaches  us  that  the  spleen  is  able  to 
capture  foreign  substances  from  metabolism  and  to  retain  them,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  by  administering  iron  salts  the  iron  content  of  the  spleen 
is  considerably  increased  within  a  short  time,  without  there  being  any 
evidence  of  a  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  At  all  events,  the  part 
played  by  the  spleen,  either  in  the  formation  or  the  destruction  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  is  absolutely  unexplained.  The  same  is  true  regarding 
the  function  of  the  so-called  hemal-lymph  glands  which  are  joined  to  the 
aorta  and  differ  from  the  ordinary  lymph-glands  by  the  fact  that  the 
lymph-passages  are  either  missing  or  incompletely  developed.  The 
capillaries  from  the  arteries  pass  directly  into  the  lymph  sinus  and 
into  the  blood-spaces  representing  the  interfoUicular  lymphatics,  and 
from  thence  the  veins  lead  out  directly.  The  hemal-lymph  glands  occupy 
anatomically    an    intermediate    position   between  the  ordinary  lymph- 
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glands   and  the  spleen.     Their  function  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.^ 

We  must  now  mention  an  important  kind  of  cells  which  are  interme- 
diate between  those  of  the  blood  and  of  the  tissues.  The  blood  does  not 
communicate  directly  with  the  tissue-cells.  It  neither  imparts  nutritive 
material  directly  to  them  nor  receives  the  products  of  metabolism 
directly  from  them.  In  this  connection  the  kidneys  occupy  an  excep- 
tional position,  for  in  them  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Glomeruli  Malpigki 
lie  directly  at  the  end  of  a  uriniferous  tube.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear: 
in  this  way  the  waste-products  contained  in  the  blood  are  given  up  to 
the  urine  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  the  other  tissues  of  the  body,  the  exchange  of  material  between  the 
blood  and  tissue  takes  place  through  the  lymph.  First  of  all  we  must 
consider  the  formation  of  lymph.  We  may  say  at  once  that  it  has  two 
sources  of  material,  —  the  blood  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tissues  on  the 
other.  Qualitatively  it  contains  the  same  substances  as  the  blood-plasma. 
Quantitatively,  however,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two  liquids. 
The  formation  of  the  lymph,  which  penetrates  into  all  of  the  tissues, 
has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  a  purely  physical  process,  as,  for  example, 
that  of  a  filtration.  We  must  admit  that  unquestionably,  purely  physical 
processes  do  come  into  play  in  the  giving  up  of  material  by  the  blood 
and  by  the  tissues  to  the  lymph,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  passage 
of  material  from  the  lymph  either  into  the  blood  or  tissues.*  We  have  a 
great  many  reasons,  however,  for  not  being  willing  to  admit  that  our 
present  knowledge  concerning  the  formation  of  lymph  and  all  its  func- 
tions is  in  accordance  with  the  assumption  that  only  physical  forces  are 
concerned  here. 

In  considering  processes  which  are  much  easier  to  understand  than 
the  formation  of  lymph,  we  have  constantly  encountered  phenomena 
which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  specific  activity  for  every  individual 
cell,  whether  it  be  that  of  secretion  or  of  absorption.  We  must  admit 
that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  study  accurately  each  individual  process 
when  the  relations  are  so  complicated  as  they  are  in  the  animal  organ- 
ism. In  every  case  there  are  a  number  of  different  processes  which  we 
at  present  cannot  examine  very  closely.     One  process  crosses  another, 

*  See  J.  Soemann:  Die  blutbildenden  Organe,  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  Jg. 
3.  p.  1  (1904). 

'  See  Bayliss  and  Starling:  J.  Physiol.  16,  159  (1894).  W.  Connstein:  Virchow'a 
Arch.  135,  514  (1894);  Pfliiger's  Arch.  69,  350  (1899);  59,  508  (1894);  60,  291  (1894); 
62,  58,  (1S95);  63,587  (1890);  H.  J.  Hamburger:  Z.  Biol.  30,  143  (1893);  Arch. 
Anat.  Physiol.  1895,  281;  1897.  132.  R  Heidenhain:  Pflii^or's  Arch.  49,  209  (1881); 
66,  632  (1894);  62,  .320  (1895).  A.  EUinger;  Ei^geb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  Jg. 
1  Abt.  1,  p.  355  (1902). 
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and  thus  creates  new  conditions,  so  that  one  eflfect  follows  another 
at  the  most  rapid  rate  imaginable.  It  would  not  be  right  for  us  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  bare  explanation  that  the  activity  of  the  cell 
is  of  a  specific  nature.  Of  course  further  investigations  must  have 
free  play  here.  It  would  be  equally  wrong  to  disregard  the  uncer- 
tainty which  systematic  explanatory  experiments  encounter.  Just  as 
it  is  incorrect  to  maintain  that  a  chemical  process  prevails  in  the  organ- 
ism because  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  certain  processes  in  a  test  tube, 
so  also  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  we  have  established  the 
fact  that  a  purely  physical  process  takes  place  because,  under  certain 
definite  conditions,  we  can  in  this  way  find  a  possible  cause  of  a  certain 
phenomenon.  It  must  be  perfectly  clear  with  each  advance  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  processes  taking  place  in  the  animal  organism  just 
where  the  certainty  exists  and  where  it  ceases.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  assumption  of  a  specific  secretion  being  produced  by  the  individual 
cells  has  given  rise  to  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  insecurity  in  our 
entire  representations  of  the  life  processes.  An  advance  in  the  science  is 
only  possible  when  the  gaps  which  still  exist  in  our  present  information 
are  circumscribed  as  sharply  as  possible.  For  this  reason  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  trace  the  formation  of  lymph  and  its  metabolic  exchanges 
between  the  blood  and  the  tissue-cells  in  accordance  to  physico-chemical 
laws. 

We  should  like  first  of  all  to  abolish  any  idea  that  the  lymph-stream  is 
analogous  to  the  blood-stream  and  carries  the  substances  it  contains 
from  cell  to  cell.  The  lymph  circulates  far  too  slowly  for  it  to  be  able 
to  replenish  the  cells  quickly  enough  with  the  material  which  they  need 
in  cases  of  active  metabolism.  We  must  rather  assume  that  the  lymph 
of  a  given  organ  enters  into  more  intimate  relations  between  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  surrounding  tissue.  G.  von  Bunge*  has  called  our  atten- 
tion to  an  observation  which  well  characterizes  these  relations.  The  milk 
of  animals  whose  young  grow  rapidly  is  very  rich  in  lime.  The  milk  of 
dogs  contains  from  four  to  five  grams  of  lime  per  liter.  A  bitch  weighing 
20  to  30  kilograms  will  secrete  half  a  liter  of  milk  in  24  hours  which  will 
contain  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  grams  of  lime.  A  liter  of  plasma 
contains  only  about  0.2  gram  of  lime,  or  only  ^  to  ^V  as  much  as  the  same 
volume  of  milk.  If,  however,  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  mammary  glands 
must  obtain  their  material  for  the  milk  requirements  from  the  transu- 
dated  plasma,  then  during  the  24  hours,  at  least  10  liters  of  plasma  must 
flow  through  the  mammary  glands.  This  is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  only  one  or  two  liters  of  lymph  flows  through  the  entire  body  in 
the  course  of  a  day,   and  far  less   through  the  mammary  glands.     It 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Phyaiologie  des  Menschen,  Vol.  II,  p.  289  (1901). 
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follows  from  this  that  in  the  walls  of  the  blood-capillaries  of  the  mam- 
mary glands,  a  liquid  rich  in  lime  is  secreted,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
endothelial  cells  of  the  capillary  walls  exercise  a  selection,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  every  cell  of  all  living  organisms. 

It  is  also  possible  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  purely  ph3n3ical 
process  in  which  the  gland-cells  of  the  mammary  gland  constantly  uti- 
lize calcium,  i.e.,  combine  with  it,  and  thus  cause  a  continuous  dif- 
fusion of  calcium.  But  here  again  we  shall  have  to  conjecture  how 
this  may  take  place.  Even  the  end-products  of  metabolism  are  not 
carried  away,  at  least  not  wholly,  by  a  stream  of  lymph.  In  this  case, 
likewise,  these  products  can  evidently  leave  the  lymph  and  penetrate 
into  the  neighboring  blood-capillaries  and  thus  be  eliminated  more 
rapidly.  The  fact  that  lymph  from  different  places,  or  even  from  a 
single  lymphatic  fistula  at  different  times,  has  different  compositions 
speaks  in  favor  of  such  an  assumption. 

Lymph,  as  we  have  said,  is  qualitatively  very  similar  to  the  plasma. 
It  contains  the  same  substances.  Of  especial  interest  is  its  content  of 
fibrinogen  and  fibrin-ferment.  The  amount  of  each  of  these  substances  is, 
however,  very  slight.  Lymph  coagulates  slowly,  and  not  all  at  once. 
Serum-albumin  and  serum-globulin  are  the  two  principal  proteins  which 
have  been  found  in  it.  Lymph  also  contains  cellular  elements,  especially 
the  leucocytes,  in  varying  numbers.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not  very  wdl 
informed  concerning  the  composition  of  the  tissue-lymph  and  that  of 
the  lymphatics.  Most  of  the  analyses  that  have  been  made  are  of  lymph 
obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct,  which  contains  chyle.  For  this  reason, 
we  are  able  to  say  but  little  concerning  the  formation  of  lymph  and  its 
dependence  upon  definite  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of 
Asher  *  and  his  collaborators  has  served  to  explain  the  relations  between 
the  amount  of  lymph  formed  and  the  work  of  certain  organs.  The  influ- 
ence exerted  by  the  work  of  an  organ  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the 
salivary  glands.  If  a  strip  of  blotting  paper  moistened  with  vinegar  is 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  dog,  there  is  a  copious  secretion  of  saliva,  and  at 
the  same  time  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  lymph  from  the  lymphatics 
of  the  neck.  This  increased  flow  of  lymph  does  not  depend  upon  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  blood.  In  muscular  work, 
likewise,  it  may  be  shown  that  there  is  an  increased  formation  of  lymph. 

We  must  consider,  here,  an  important  discovery,  namely,  that  there 
are  certain  substances  which  incite  the  lymph  flow.  These  are  known  as 
lymphagogueSy  and  are  of  two  kinds.  The  lymphagogues  of  the  first  group 
are  obtained  from  the  extracts  of  crab-muscles,  blood-leeches,  anodons, 


>  Asher  and  Barbara:  Z.  Biol.  36,  154  (1897);  37,  261  (1898);  Asher  and  Gies: 
ibid.  40,  180  (1900);  Asher  and  Buach:  ibid.  40,  333  (1900);  Asher  and  Barberm: 
Zentr.  Physiol.  11,  403  (1897). 
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from  the  liver  and  intestines  of  do^,  and  from  strawberry-extracts,  etc. 
In  this  case,  the  increased  flow  of  the  lymph  can  also  be  attributed  to  the 
increased  activity  of  an  organ,  the  liver  especially.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  these  substances  act  upon  the  endothelium  of  the 
capillaries  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  incited  to  increased  activity.  To 
the  lymphagogues  of  the  second  group  belong  sugar,  urea,  common  salt, 
etc.  These  cause  an  abundant  lymph  formation,  whereby  the  plasma, 
as  well  as  the  lymph,  becomes  more  dilute.  In  this  case  also  a  specific 
activity  of  the  cells  is  presumed;  here,  that  of  the  tissue  cells. 

It  is  not  diSicult  to  understand  that  the  work  of  organs  increases  the 
production  of  lymph;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  cells  of  the  active  organ 
require  an  increased  supply  of  nutriment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
yield  an  increased  amount  of  metabolic  end-products. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  ask  why  the  presence  of  the  lymph  and  the 
liquid  in  the  tissues  is  at  all  necessary,  and  why  it  would  not  be  better  to 
have  a  more  direct  interchange  between  the  blood  and  the  cells  of  the 
tissue.  The  utility  of  this  arrangement  is  very  clear;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  that  by  the  interposition  of  a  liquid  which  penetrates 
into  the  smallest  spaces  between  the  tissues,  it  is  made  possible  to  effect  a 
more  delicate  exchange  of  material;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  prevents 
the  cells  from  being  over-supplied  with  nutriment  at  any  one  time;  and, 
furthermore,  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  keep  the  composition  of  the 
blood  fairly  constant,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  end-producta  of 
the  metabolism  in  an  active  organ  were  given  up  to  the  blood  all  at  once. 
The  lymph  also  serves  as  a  diluting  medium.  An  observation  of  Asher 
supports  this  view.  He  showed  that  normal  lymph  contains  products 
which,  if  directly  introduced  into  the  blood  circulation,  would  give  rise 
to  disturbances.  If,  for  example,  some  of  their  own  lymph  from  the  neck 
be  injected  into  the  internal  carotid  artery  of  dogs,  changes  are  at  pnce 
produced  in  the  blood  pressure. 

The  organism  also  has  a  means  of  protection  in  the  so-called  lymphatic 
glands y  or  hjinph-nodea,  which  are  situated  in  the  course  of  a  lymph-vessel. 
They  have  various  functions.  According  to  the  way  they  are  constructed, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  they,  to  a  certain  extent,  act  as  filters  and  keep 
back  certain  substances  which  are  injurious  to  the  body.  It  is  also  con- 
ceivable that  they  are  able  to  combine  with  substances  which  are  given 
up  to  the  lymph  in  large  amounts.  They  are  constantly  giving  up  leuco- 
cytes, so  that  they  in  this  way  take  part  in  the  general  metabolism. 

Closely  related  to  the  lymph  are  certain  liquids  which  are  secreted  by 
the  serous  membranes,  which  are  provided  with  an  endothelium  and  fulfil, 
for  the  most  part,  purely  mechanical  functions.  These  liquids  are  called 
transudates.  Under  normal  conditions  there  is  but  a  small  amount  of 
these.     They  are  deficient  in  formed  elements.     As  regards  the  formation 
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of  the  transudates  the  question  has  been  much  discussed  whether  they 
result  from  a  filtration  from  the  blood-vessels  or  whether  they  represent  an 
''  active"  secretion.  Here  the  relations  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the 
lymph.  The  fact  that  transudates  contain  the  same  substances  as  plasma, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  albumin,  in  about  the  same  proportion,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of  a  filtration  having  taken  place.  Under 
pathological  conditions  the  amount  of  transudate  may  increase  enormously. 
If  this  formation  results  from  an  inflammatory  process,  it  is  called  an 
exudate.  The  exudates  are  richer  in  cellular  elements.  If  the  amount 
of  the  latter  is  greatly  increased,  we  called  the  liquid  pus. 

Transudates  are  found  normally  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  between 
the  layers  of  the  pleurae,  and  in  the  peritoneum.  To  this  class  of  liquid 
belongs  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  and  perhaps  also  the  aqueous  humor.  A 
very  similar  liquid  is  found  around  the  joints  and  in  the  hursce  mucosa 
which  is  known  as  synovia.  It  contains  a  substance  similar  to  mucin. 
The  true  transudates  are  composed,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  same  con- 
stituents as  plasma,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  contain  fibrinogen, 
but  hardly  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  permit  spontaneous  coagulation. 

If  we  examine  more  closely  the  relation  between  the  lymph  and  the 
blood,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  the 
cell-elements  of  the  animal  tissues  are  either  directly  or  indirectly  mois- 
tened by  these  fluids.  The  tissues  no  longer  appear  to  us  as  rigid  struc- 
tures, as  it  is  customary  to  consider  them  from  an  anatomical  point  of 
view.  There  are  no  sharp  lines  drawn  between  the  blood,  lymph,  and 
the  body-cells.  There  is  never  any  repose.  A  stream  of  blood  continu- 
ally flows  towards  the  cells,  and  conversely,  the  cells  by  the  aid  of  the 
lymph  send  their  products  to  the  blood,  and  thus  all  the  different  ele- 
ments combine  to  form  a  physiological  unit  for  each  individual  organ,  or 
perhaps  only  for  definite  cell-groups.  We  can  now  understand  what 
great  difficulties  are  met  with  in  the  attempt  to  trace  experimentally  the 
course  of  a  reaction  in  the  animal  organism.  The  lymph  forms  on  the 
one  hand  an  intimate  means  of  communication  between  the  blood  and 
the  tissue-cells,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  serves  as  a  barrier  between 
them.  Substances  administered,  whose  participation  in  cell-metabolism 
we  should  like  to  be  able  to  trace,  may  reach  only  as  far  as  the  lymph,  and 
may  be  excluded  from  the  metabolic  processes  of  the  cell  itself.  Whether 
transformations  take  place  in  the  lymph,  or  whether  the  lymph  modifies 
the  products  obtained  from  the  blood  and  prepares  them  so  as  to  meet 
the  existing  demands,  is  something  of  which  we  have  no  information. 
Here  a  great  unexplored  field  lies  before  us. 
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We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  blood, 
and  especially  the  plasma  or  the  serum,  has  a  remarkably  constant 
composition.  This  holds  true  at  least  within  certain  limits,  and  in  as 
far  as  we  can  detect  by  means  of  our  faulty  methods  of  examination. 
This  relative  constancy  holds  not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  with  regard 
to  the  quantitative  relations  in  which  the  substances  are  present,  but 
also,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  see,  for  the  qualitative  relations.  Thus  we 
feel  justified  in  assuming,  for  example,  that  the  amount  of  protein  in  the 
blood  may  indeed  vary  somewhat,  but  it  does  not  change  its  nature  in 
spite  of  the  most  varied  forms  of  nourishment.*  We  intentionally  speak 
of  a  relative  constancy,  because  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  absoltUe 
constancy  in  the  composition  of  the  blood,  for  from  moment  to  moment, 
according  as  this  or  that  organ  comes  into  action,  the  blood  is  bound  to 
receive  quite  different  metabolic  products.  Such  products  are,  however, 
present  in  such  a  state  of  dilution  that  we  can  detect  them  only  in  a  large 
quantity  of  blood.  Again,  during  the  digestive  process  and  when  the 
absorption  and  assimilation  is  at  its  height,  sometimes  this  substance  and 
sometimes  that  one  will  circulate  in  the  blood  to  an  increased  extent. 
As  a  rule,  however,  these  differences  are  so  slight  that  they  cannot  be 
detected  by  the  present  methods  of  analysis.  They  are  usually  concealed 
by  experimental  errors.  At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  composition  of  the  blood  is  regulated  to  a  remarkable  extent  and 
kept  constant  within  narrow  limits.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
this  regulation  is  effected,  and  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature  as  is 
usually  assumed.  First  of  all,  the  blood  is  kept  from  being  flooded  with 
8ul38tances  foreign  to  it,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  food,  by  the  activity 
of  the  intestine.  Were  it  not  for  this,  we  could  not  understand,  as  we 
have  repeatedly  stated,  why  the  composition  of  the  serum  should  always 
remain  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  practically  the  same.  By  means 
of  the  activity  of  the  digestive  fermentjs,  all  of  the  complicated  and 
widely  different  nutrient  substances,  which  vary  from  day  to  day,  are 


^  Abderhalden  and  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46, 193  (1905).    Eznil  Abderhalden: 
Zeotr.  Stoffwechael-  und  VerdauungBkrankheiten  6,  647  (1904). 
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disintegrated;  and  from  the  resulting  products  the  intestines,  and  per- 
haps the  liver  as  well,  forms  substances  suitable  for  the  body.  The 
intestine  assumes  by  this  function  a  characteristic  position.  It  takes 
care  that  the  tissue-cells  always  receive  the  same  nutriment,  and  makes 
them  absolutely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  eaten. 
We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  ascribing  to  the  intestine  in  this  sense  an 
important  part  in  the  maintenance  of  the  individuality  of  each  species  of 
animals. 

A  second  mechanism  for  regulating  the  composition  of  the  blood  is 
found  in  the  lymph.  The  exchange  of  material  between  the  blood  and 
tissue-cells  takes  place,  as  we  have  seen,  through  the  lymph.  The  lymph 
receives  substances  from  the  blood  which  the  cells  of  the  tissues  require, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  gives  up  to  the  blood  the  waste-products  which 
it  receives  from  the  tissue-cells.  It  is  able  to  retain  these  last-mentioned 
substances  for  quite  a  time,  only  gradually  giving  them  up  to  the  blood, 
for  further  elimination  from  the  body. 

The  chief  organs  for  the  elimination  of  the  metabolic  end-products, 
and  of  the  substances  which  the  organism  cannot  utilize,  are  the  kidneys. 
They  guarantee  the  maintenance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  blood-uni- 
formity. Under  normal  conditions  they  are  perfectly  adequate  for 
this  purpose.  If  it  happens  that  the  kidneys,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
are  not  able  to  remove  all  of  the  foreign  substances  from  the  blood, 
then  other  organs  attempt  to  act  as  their  substitute.  Most  of  all  the 
different  glands  contained  in  the  organism  may  be  active  in  this  sense, 
and  even  under  normal  conditions  there  is  no  doubt  that  small  amounts 
of  the  waste-products  are  eliminated  in  this  way.  This  is  best  shown 
by  introducing  into  the  body  substances  which  are  foreign  to  it.  Thus, 
if  we  introduce  potassium  iodide  into  the  intestines,  some  of  it  will  soon 
appear  in  the  saliva  and  in  the  sweat.  If  morphine  is  injected  subcu- 
taneously,  a  part  of  it  is  eliminated  in  the  stomach.  Urea  is  likewise 
found  in  sweat,  particularly  when  the  kidneys  are  not  adequate  to  the 
demands  placed  upon  them.  The  intestines  also  form  an  important  orgaa 
for  elimination,  and  normally.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  alkaline 
earths  and  heavy  metals  are  unquestionably  largely  eliminated  directly  in 
the  int<»tines,  and  in  fact  chiefly  through  the  rectum.  The  animal  organism, 
furthermore,  is  able  to  combine  many  of  these  foreign  substances  together, 
whereby  the  blood  and  the  tissues  are  prevented  from  l>eing  flooded  ^ith 
them.  Such  substances  may  then  be  eliminated  gradually  in  the  course  of 
several  weeks.  We  have  also  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  ability 
of  the  tissue-cells,  and  especially  of  the  liver,  to  make  many  substances 
harmless  by  oxidizing  or  reducing  them,  and  in  some  cases  conjugating 
them  with  certain  substances,  such  as  glycocoll,  glucuronic  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  urea. 
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The  importance  of  the  other  glands,  large  and  small,  as  organs  for  the 
elimination  of  substances  foreign  to  the  organism  and  of  the  end-products  of 
metabolism  is  insignificant  compared  to  that  of  the  kidneys.  Their  anatom- 
ical structure  characterizes  them  for  the  exercise  of  their  most  important 
function.  In  the  first  place  we  notice  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  blood- 
vessels. The  arteries  form  branches  and  side  twigs;  each  of  the  afferent 
vessels  terminates  in  a  globular  bunch  of  capillaries,  the  glomendua  or  Mai- 
pighian  tuft.  The  blood  leaves  the  glomerulus  through  a  so-called  efferent 
vessel,  or  Vas  efferens,  which  also  breaks  up  into  a  close  capillary  plexus 
which  surrounds  the  secreting  tubes.  From  this  network  come  venous 
radicals,  which  empty  into  the  veins  of  the  kidneys,  and  through  which 
the  blood,  which  has  meanwhile  been  freed  from  the  metabolic  end-products 
and  other  waste-material,  leaves  the  kidneys.  The  termination  of  the 
afferent  vessels  in  the  Malpighian  tuft  has  awakened  the  most  interest. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  these  vessels  are  considerably  narrower  than 
the  corresponding  efferents. 

The  Malpighian  tuft  is  within  the  so-called  Bowman-MUller  capsule. 
This  consists  of  a  thin  pouch  consisting  of  epithelial  cells,  into  which,  as  it 
were,  the  tuft  has  been  pushed.  It  represents  the  beginning  of  a  uriniferous 
tube.  The  latter  are  not  simple  drainage  channels,  b\it  follow,  first  of  all, 
a  tortuous  path,  the  first  convoluted  tube,  or  tuhuLus  contortus.  Then  the  tube 
narrows  suddenly  and  describes  a  loop,  reaching  into  the  medulla,  known 
as  Henle's  loop.  The  tube  then  turns  back  towards  the  cortex,  forming 
an  irregular  convoluted  tube,  that  of  Schweigger'Seidel,  which  passes 
through  a  narrower  arch  into  the  straight  collecting  tube.  Several  tubes 
which  have  up  to  this  point  been  entirely  independent,  empty  into  this 
collecting  tube.  It  terminates,  together  with  other  similar  tubes,  at  the 
surface  of  a  papilla  in  the  calyx  of  the  kidney.  We  will  state,  moreover, 
that  the  epithelium  of  thesd  different  parts  of  a  uriniferous  tube  is  not 
uniform.  We  mention  briefly  these  relations,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
process  of  forming  a  secretion  by  the  kidneys  is  by  no  means  a  very  simple 
process.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  complicated  construction  of  the 
kidneys.  In  considering  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  we  must  hold  close 
to  the  anatomical  relations,  and  attempt  to  explain  the  significance  of  the 
differently  organized  parts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  Before  taking  up  the 
question  of  the  secretion  of  the  urine,  we  will  briefly  mention,  in  connection 
with  the  above  brief  description  of  the  construction  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes,  those  researches  which  have  been  undertaken  in  the  attempt  to 
decide  what  the  function  of  each  different  part  of  the  tube  is.  Right  at 
the  start  it  may  be  stated,  that,  according  to  all  we  now  know,  the  urine 
is  not  eliminated  from  the  blood  in  the  form  in  which  it  eventually  reaches 
the  calyx  to  be  emptied  into  the  bladder.  There  is  probably  an  absorption 
of  substances,  partly  of  water  and  partly  of  other  substances,  while  it  is  in 
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the  tubes.*  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  number  of  experiments  which  do  not 
agree  with  such  an  assumption.'  A  reabsorption  has  been  observed 
only  under  conditions  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  normal.  The  frog  is 
a  particularly  suitable  subject  for  such  experiments.  In  this  animal  the 
kidneys  receive  their  blood  from  two  sources,  the  renal  artery,  and  the 
renal  portal  vein.  The  first  provides  the  Malpighian  body  with  ma- 
terial, while  the  latter  leads  directly  to  the  uriniferous  tubule.  If  the 
renal  artery  is  ligated,  the  secretion  of  urine  stops  completely.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  renal  portal  vrin  is 
stopped,  then  urine  continues  to  be  secreted.  If  the  uriniferous  tubules 
have  the  function  of  taking  up  water  and  solid  constituents  from  the 
products  secreted  by  Bowman's  capsules  to  give  them  up  to  the  blood 
again,  then  it  would  be  expected  that  after  ligating  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  uriniferous  tubule,  that  there  would  be  an  increased 
elimination  of  urine.  This  was,  however,  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  amount  of  urine  diminished.  We  must  regard  this  question 
as  unsettled.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  an  absorption  takes  place 
only  under  certain  conditions.  We  must  at  this  place  mention  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  a  clear  judgment  when  there  is  any 
meddling  with  the  normal  functions  of  the  kidneys.  We  never  know 
exactly  what  the  primary  cause  of  a  phenomenon  is,  and  what  takes  place 
only  secondarily.  Above  all,  we  have  to  consider  the  important  influence 
of  the  blood-supply  upon  the  formation  of  the  urine.  It  is,  for  example, 
perfectly  possible  that  in  the  above  case  the  diminished  secretion  of  the 
urine  may  have  been  caused  by  an  obstruction  in  the  flow  of  the  blood  to 
the  glomeruli.  We  shall  come  to  this  question  again  when  we  discuss 
the  question  of  reabsorption. 

In  order  to  investigate  the  functions  of  the  separate  divisions  of  the 
uriniferous  tube,  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the  circulation 
which  can  be  easily  detected  in  microscopical  preparations.  Thus 
Heidenhain '  found  that  after  the  injection  of  sodium  sulphindigotate 
into  the  blood,  it  reappeared  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  uriniferous 
tubules.  He  concluded  from  this  discover}-  that  these  cells  have  the 
function  of  adding  certain  specific  constituents  of  the  urine  to  the  secre- 
tion which  it  receives  from  the  capsules  of  Bowman.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily true,  for  the  microscopical  pictures  might  equally  well  have 
been  caused  by  a  reabsorption  of  the  dye  from  the  uriniferous  tubule. 
Carmine  has  also  been  used  for  such  experiments,*  and  the  results   of 


»  H.  Ribbert:  Virchow'a  Arch.  93.  169  (1883).  W.  M.  Sobieranski:  Arch,  exper. 
Path.  Pharm.  36,  144  (1895). 

'  A.  r.un^'itwh:  Pfliigcr's  Arch.  91,  71  (1902).  A.  P.  Beddard:  J.  Physiol.  28,  20 
(1901). 

•  R.  Heidenhain:   Arch,  mikro.  Anat.  10,  1  (1874).   a.  PflQger's  Arch.  9,  1  (1874). 

*  Cf.  Adolf  Schmidt:   PflQger's  Arch.  48,  34  (1891). 
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these  experiments  also  are  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation. 
Dreser^  attempted  to  find  out  at  which  place  acid-fuchsin  was  elimi- 
nated. He  injected  daily  three  or  four  cubic  centimeters  of  acid-fuchsin 
into  the  dorsal  lymph-«ac  of  frogs.  An  hour  or  so  afterwards  there  was 
no  pigment  present  in  the  glomeruli  nor  in  the  convoluted  tube,  but  only 
in  the  lumen  of  the  central  part  of  the  tube.  If  the  injection  were 
repeated,  the  glomeruli  remained  colorless;  but  in  the  convoluted  tubes, 
the  red  coloration  gradually  extended  into  the  end  of  the  epithelium 
which  is  toward  the  lumen.  Experiments  with  alizarin-carmine  showed 
that  the  coloration  did  not  appear  in  the  Tubidi  contarti,  but  only  in  the 
distal  parts  of  the  tubes.  Dresser  concluded  from  these  experiments  and 
those  with  other  dyes,  that  in  the  convoluted  tubes  secretion  alone  takes 
place,  and  no  reabsorption.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  decision  as  to 
the  absorption  capacity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubes  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  interpretation  of  these  microscopical  pictures.  As 
long  as  this  problem  cannot  be  decided  positively,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  establish  the  function  of  the  different  parts  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes.  The  same  microscopical  appearance  may  be  regarded  as  resulting 
from  an  absorption  or  from  an  elimination.  The  entire  question  as  to 
the  special  functions  of  the  anatomically  different  parts  of  the  uriniferous 
tubes  remains  absolutely  unsettled  by  the  above  experiments. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  kidneys 
is  sufRcient  to  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  formation  of  urine.  In  the  first 
place  we  must  state  that  it  has  never  been  found  possible  to  detect  posi- 
tively the  presence  of  secretory  nerves  in  the  epithelium  of  the  kidneys. 
All  the  nervous  influences  which  have  shown  an  effect  upon  the  elimina- 
tion of  urine  can  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  attributed  to  a  change 
in  the  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  amount  of  the  blood  circu- 
lating is  closely  related  to  the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  This  relation  is 
almost  self-evident,  for  the  greater  the  amount  of  blood  passing  through  the 
kidneys,  the  greater  will  be  the  opportunity  for  the  cells  of  the  kidney 
to  form  their  secretion.  The  blood-pressure  also  is  to  be  considered. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  the  glomeruli  is  such  that  the  blood  must  pass 
the  Malpighian  body  with  a  relatively  high  pressure.  In  this  respect  the 
above-mentioned  behavior  of  the  efferent  vessels  is  important,  which  are 
considerably  narrower  than  the  afferents.  Ludwig'  makes  use  of  this 
fact  for  the  foundation  of  his  much-discussed  theory  of  urine-elimination. 
He  attempted  to  make  his  explanation  as  mechanical  as  possible,  and 
assumed  first  of  all  that  there  was  a  filtration  through  the  glomeruli  at 


»  H.  Dreser:  Z.  Biol.  21,  41  (1885).  Of.  P.  Gnitiner:  PflOger's  Arch.  24,  441 
(1881).     M.  NuBsbaum:  ibid,  16,  139  (1878);  17.  580  (1879). 

'  Ludwig:  Wagner's  HandwOrterbuch  der  Physiol.  2,  629  (1844);  Wiener  med. 
Wochenschr.  14,  No.  13,  14  (1864);  SiUber.  Kais.  Akad.  Wiasenflch.  48  (1863). 
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the  beginning  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  According  to  this,  the  urine 
would  show  a  very  similar  composition  to  that  of  the  plasma  of  the  blood. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Ludwig  furthermore  assumed  that  there 
was  a  re-absorption  in  the  uriniferous  tubes,  both  of  water  and  of  dis- 
solved substances.  Very  soon,  however,  important  objections  were  raised 
against  this  theory  of  a  filtration  of  all  of  the  constituents  of  urine. 
Above  all,  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  it  was  comprehensible  that  the 
proteins  in  the  blood  could  not  pass  through  the  vascular  endothelium,  on 
the  other  hand  it  would  be  expected  that  certain  other  substances,  for 
example  sugar,  which  is  always  present  in  the  plasma,  would  filter  through 
into  the  urine.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  under  normal  conditions, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  certain  other  substances.  To  account  for  this  it 
has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  the  sugar  may  not  circulate  as  such  in 
the  blood,  but  that  it  is  combined  with  some  other  compound  which 
will  not  filter  through  the  medium.  There  is  no  support  for  any  such 
assumption.  The  quantitative  composition  of  the  urine  also  speaks 
against  any  such  simple  filtration  process  taking  place  in  the  formation 
of  urine.  The  plasma  contains  about  0.05  per  cent  of  urea.  We  would 
then  expect  the  urine  to  contain  about  the  same  amount  of  this  sub- 
stance, whereas  in  fact  about  2  per  cent  is  usually  present.  K  we  are  to 
retain  the  idea  of  a  pure  filtration,  then  we  must  necessarily  assume 
that  the  urine  is  concentrated  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  to  about  ^  of  it^ 
original  volume.  It  has,  furthermore,  been  found  that  if  the  supply  of 
blood  to  the  kidneys  is  entirely  stopped,  that  the  secretion  of  urine 
ceases;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  blood  is  allowed  to  flow  again 
through  the  kidneys,  it  is  about  45  minutes  before  the  secretion  of 
urine  begins.  If  we  believe  that  the  endothelium  of  the  glomerulus 
and  that  of  Bowman's  capsule  is  a  mere  filtering  membrane,  it  is  hard 
to  account  for  the  long  cessation  of  its  function. 

Especially  quite  recently,  more  and  more  facts  have  become  known, 
which  indicate  that  the  kidneys  act  analogously  to  other  glands  during 
the  formation  of  their  secretion.  For  one  thing,  it  has  been  observed 
that  an  increased  secretion  causes  a  rise  of  temperature,  and  that  when 
there  is  more  work  done  by  the  kidneys,  there  is  more  oxygen  consumed 
and  more  carbonic  acid  produced.*  Our  present  knowledge  teaches  us 
that  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  practically  the  whole 
function  of  the  kidneys  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  other  glands  and  that 
no  simple  filtration '  can  take  place;  both  the  epithelium  of  the  glome- 
rulus, as  well  as  that  of  the  uriniferous  tube,  probably  produce  an  actual 
secretion.     We  know  of  various  substances  which  increase  the  secretion 


»  J.  Bancroft  and  T.  G.  Brodie:  J.  Physiol.  32,  18  (1904). 

>  a.  Torald  Sollmann:   Ann.  J.  Phyaol.  13,  241  (1905).     W.  Filehne  and  J.  Biber- 
feld:  Pfluger'8  Arch.  Ill,  1  (1906). 
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of  urine,  just  as  we  have  met  with  such  substances  in  the  study  of  other 
glands.  To  be  sure,  it  has  been  shown  that  a  great  many  of  these  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  exerting  only  indirectly  an  influence  upon  the 
kidney-cells,  by  affecting  the  flow  of  the  blood  through  the  kidneys  on 
the  way  to  the  vascular  innervation.*  For  other  substances,  the  result 
cannot  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

In  order  to  prevent  misunderstandings,  we  will  at  once  state  that  purely 
physical  processes  undoubtedly  do  play  an  important  part  here  as  in  the 
case  of  all  absorption  and  secretion  processes  in  the  animal  organism. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  a  pure  filtration  process  may  act  in  conjunction 
with  other  processes  in  the  formation  of  urine.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  existence  of  a  filtration  process  is  proved. 
We  can  only  infer  that  it  takes  place,  and  are  at  once  compelled  to  make 
the  auxiliary  hypothesis  of  the  reabsorption  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
uriniferous  tubes.  Another  possibihty  seems  to  us  as  far  more  probable, 
namely,  that  the  Malpighian  tuft  is  not  the  sole  place  where  the  constituents 
of  the  urine  are  secreted.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  efferent  vessels, 
after  emerging  from  the  tuft,  again  break  up  into  a  capillary  network, 
which  surrounds  the  secreting  tubes  in  the  cortex.  This  behavior  of  the 
blood-vessels  must  surely  be  of  some  significance  in  the  formation  of  the 
urine.  It  is  possible  that  a  back-absorption  takes  place  here,  but  it  is  also 
conceivable  that  the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tube  is  only  able  to 
withdraw  definite  substances  from  the  blood,  concentrates  them,  and 
finally  sends  them  on  at  different  periods  towards  the  lumen  of  the  tubes. 
First  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  the  Bowman's  capsule  possesses  numer- 
ous finely  branching  nerve-fibers,  which  originate  in  the  vasoniotor  nerves. 
The  blood-capillaries,  also,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  nervous  plexuses. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  that  nervous  branches  exist  which  supply 
the  uriniferous  tubes;  and  in  fact  we  see  separate  plexuses  of  non- 
medullated  fibres,  arising  especially  from  the  Tvbuli  contortu  Such 
nerve-endings  have  also  been  observed  for  the  epithelium  of  the  Bow- 
man's capsule,  for  the  straight  tube  and  also  for  the  collecting  tubes. 
The  fact  that  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys,  and  especially  those  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  cortex  have  such  an  extensive  innervation,  suffices  to 
account  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the  renal  vessels  to  all  sorts  of  different 
influences.  More  and  more  it  has  become  evident  that  a  great  number 
of  those  substances  to  which  has  been  ascribed  a  specific  action  upon 
the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys,  only  influence  the  formation  of  urine  by 
accelerating  or  retarding  the  flow  of  the  blood.  The  intimate  dependence 
of  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  on  the  blood-supply  may  have  been  the 
chief  reason  for  assigning  to  the  kidneys  a  position  different  from  that  of 
the  other  organs  of  the  body. 


a.  O.  Loewi:   Arch,  exper.  Path.  Phann.  63,  15,  33,  and  49  (1005). 
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We  have  repeatedly  learned  that  other  glands  are  to  a  certain  extent 
independent  of  the  blood-supply.    Thus  the  pancreas  is  constantly  forming 
its  secretion,  but  gives  it  up  only  after  certain  kinds  of  stimulation.     It  is 
otherwise  with  the  kidneys.     Their  activity  is  different,  because  their  func- 
tion has  an  entirely  different  significance  from  that  of  all  the  other  glands. 
The  kidneys  must  be  very  delicately  adjusted  to  the  composition  of  the 
blood.    They  are  obliged  to  work  very  rapidly  in  all  cases,  and  are  not 
obliged  in  every  case  to   follow  stimulations  which   are  communicated 
to  them  reflexively  by,  the  nervous  system.     The  chemical  nature  of  the 
blood  invariably  has  an  influence.     Now,  is  this  because  the  vasomotor 
nerves  are  directly  influenced  by  the  composition  of  the  blood,  so  that,  for 
example,  an  enlargement  of  the  vessel  or  restriction  of  it  will  be  effected, 
or  because  certain  components  of  the  urine  act  directly  upon  the  epithelium 
of  the  uriniferous  tubes?     We  hold  that  the  last  assumption  is  very  prob- 
able, and  imagine  that  certain  specific  substances  are  captured  by  this 
epithelium,  which   are  concentrated  and  then  given  up  again.     Only  in 
some  such  way  as  this  are  we  able  to  account  for  the  relatively  high  con- 
centration  of  the  urea.    There  are  quite  a  number  of  different  observations, 
which  indicate  such  a  specific  function  of  the  kidney  epithelium.     A  few 
examples  will  be  cited.     The  elimination  of  uric  acid  has  been  studied 
most  closely,  and  its  presence  is  easy  to  detect.*     If,  for  example,  a  solu- 
tion of  uric  acid  in  piperazine  is  injected  subcutaneously    into   rabbits, 
there  takes  place  first  of  all  a   considerable  diuresis.     In   from   twenty 
minutes  to  an  hour  uric  acid  may  be  detected  in  the  tubes  of  the  med- 
ulla.    The   glomeruli   and   Bowman's   capsules   are   perfectly   free   from 
deposits  of  uric  acid;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithelium  of  the  con- 
voluted tubes  contains  granules  of  uric  acid,  and  chiefly  in  the  end  of  the 
tubes  facing  the  lumen.     Anten '   obtained  corresponding  results  in  the 
kidneys  of  dogs.     He  cut  out  the  kidneys  from  the  general  circulation  of 
a  live  dog,  and  then  passed  a  solution  of  freshly-precipitated  silver  chloride 
in  ammonia  through  the  organs,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  uric  acid  present 
as  silver  urate.     The  kernels  of  the  silver  salt  were  found  chiefly  in  the 
cells  of  the  convoluted  tubes,  and  particularly  at  the  basal  part  of  the 
cells.     The  epithelium  of  the  ascending  tube  of  Henle's  loop  also  showed 
isolated  accumulations,  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  descending  part 
of  the  loop.     One  might  naturally  he  inclined  to  object  that  the  appear- 
ance noted  might  result  from  a  reabsorption  just  as  well  as  from  a  secre- 
tion of  the  uric  acid.     There  are,  however,   so    many   observations  ■  of 

»  Cf.  Saucr:  Arch,  mikros.  Anat.  63,  218  (1899).  W.  Ebstoin  and  A.  Nicolaier:  Ex- 
perimentelle  Erzeugung  von  Ilamsteinen,  Wiesbadon,  1891,  and  Virchow's  Arch.  143» 
337  (1896).     O.  Minkowski:   Areh.  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  41,  375  and  410  (1898). 

'  Henri  Anten:   Arch,  intemat.  de  pharmacodynamic  et  de  th<5rapie,  8,  455  (1901). 

■  Cf.  Ck)urmont  et  Andr^:  J.  physiol.  et  pathol.  g<:-n<5ral,  7,  255  (1905). 
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this  nature  made  under  quite  different  conditions  that  we  may  well 
assume  that  an  actual  secretion  of  uric  acid  takes  place,  and  its  separa* 
tion  from  the  blood  is  probably  the  result  of  a  selective  action  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  above-mentioned  portions  of  the  uriniferous  tube.  We 
will  mention  in  addition  that  Hdber  and  Kdnigsberg  ^  have  proved  that 
the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tube  is  not  only  able  to  take  up  colors 
which  are  soluble  in  lipoids,  but  also  those  which  are  insoluble  in  lipoids. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  up  to  the  present  not  been  found  possible  to  local* 
ize  the  secretion  of  urea  and  other  substances  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
case  of  uric  acid. 

We  do  not  in  any  way  intend  to  suggest  that  the  secretion  of  the  urine 
is  a  perfectly  simple  and  uniform  process.  Unquestionably  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  processes  are  taking  place  side  by  side,  which  mutually 
assist  one  another.  On  one  side  constituents  of  the  urine  are  given  up 
through  the  Malpighian  bodies  to  the  capsules  of  Bowman,  and  evi- 
dently at  this  place  the  greater  part  of  the  water  is  sent  out,  while  the 
epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tube  is  constantly  removing  definite  con- 
stituents from  the  blood,  accumulating  them  and  then  giving  them  up 
again  inward  to  the  lumen  of  the  tube.  If  we  consider  in  addition  that 
many  observations  indicate  that  there  is  more  or  less  absorption  in  the 
uriniferous  tube  of  some  of  the  substances  which  have  previously  been 
secreted,  of  water  especially,  then  we  shall  begin  to  understand  that 
diuretics  can  find  a  number  of  different  points  of  attack,  and  cause,  in  a 
number  of  different  ways,  disturbances  in  the  secretion  of  the  urine. 

We  must  come  back  once  more  to  the  fact  that  under  normal  condi- 
tions there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine.  As  we  hav>5  said,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  was  because  the  glucose  did  not  circulate  as  such  in  the 
blood,  but  combined  in  some  way  with  colloidal  substances,  although 
direct  experiments'  have  shown  that  this  representation  is  in  no  way 
justifiable.  Sugar  is  present  as  such  in  the  blood.  Evidently  the  vas- 
cular endothelia  of  the  kidneys  are  adjusted  to  a  certain  definite  sugar 
content  of  the  blood.  When  more  than  this  is  present  the  sugar  passes 
over  into  the  urine.  Now  it  seems  probable  that  certain  substances  cause 
sugar  to  pass  into  the  urine  even  when  there  is  no  glucohemia.  Such, 
for  example,  is  phloridzin,  which,  according  to  many  observers,  acts 
directly  upon  the  kidneys,  or  indeed  at  first  upon  the  vascular  endo- 
thelia.' Recently  Underbill  and  Closson  *  have  stated  that  those  forms 
of  glucosuria,  which  appear  when  common  salt  is  introduced  into  the 
circulation,  are  in  some  cases  to  be  regarded  as  due  to  a  direct  influence 

1  Hober  and  Kdnigsberg:  Pfluger's  Arch.  108,  323  (1905). 

'  Leon  Afiher  and  R.  Rosenfeld:  Zentr.  Physiol.  19, 449  (1905).  See  Lecture  II,  p.  3a 

■  See  Lecture  V,  p.  81. 

*  Am.  J.  Physiol.  16,  321  (1906). 
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upon  the  kidneys.  They  found  that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the 
place  in  which  the  salt  solution  was  introduced.  If  it  was  an  artery  of 
the  brain,  glucohemia  ensued,  and  consequently  glucosuria,  but  no  poly- 
uria.* When,  however,  they  injected  the  salt  solution  into  one  of  the 
veins  of  the  body,  polyuria  soon  resulted,  and  at  the  same  time  an  elimi- 
nation of  sugar  took  place,  but,  instead  of  the  amount  of  sugar  present 
in  the  blood  increasing,  it  decreased.  This  case  of  glucosuria,  therefore, 
must  arise  from  another  cause,  and  may  be  attributed  to  an  action  upon 
the  endothelia  of  the  kidneys. 

If  we  consider  that  the  kidneys  have  the  function  of  removing  all 
abnormal  substances  from  the  blood,  and  any  excess  of  normal  ones,  then  it 
is  self-evident  that  definite  statements  cannot  be  made  concerning  the 
composition  of  the  urine.  It  is  dependent  first  of  all  upon  the  nature  of 
the  nourishment  and  upon  the  intensity  of  the  metabolism  of  the  cells. 
There  is  nothing  uniform  concerning  the  amount  of  urine  eliminated  in  a 
day,  nor  concerning  its  reaction  or  other  behavior.  The  individual 
products  which  are  eliminated  in  urine  we  have  already  discussed,  and, 
in  each  separate  case,  traced  the  product  to  its  source.  The  end-products 
of  metabolism  are  always  eliminated  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
salts.  These  originate,  to  be  sure,  partly  from  decomposition  and  partly 
from  destruction  of  tissue,  but  for  the  most  part  they  may  be  traced  to 
the  food  itself.  The  amount  of  water  in  urine  does  not  depend  entirely 
upon  the  amount  that  is  drunk,  but  is  materially  affected  by  the  amount 
that  is  utilized  in  the  organism.  We  shall  soon  see  that  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  animal  organism  has  a 
very  efficient  means  of  regulating  its  temperature.  We  may  expect 
that  one  and  the  same  individual,  under  conditions  remaining  constant 
and  a  diet  which  is  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  the  same  each  day, 
would  eliminate  a  urine  which  would  show  a  constant  composition  within 
narrow  limits.  It  is  remarkable  that  but  few  exact  and  complete  analy- 
ses of  urine  have  ever  been  made.  Usually  the  composition  of  the 
food  that  is  eaten  is  entirely  disregarded.  It  is  clear  that  such  anal>-ses 
are  useless  for  drawing  any  conclusions  or  for  future  inquiry.  The  great 
gap  in  our  knowledge  is  thus  made  more  apparent,  for  we  would  unques- 
tionably be  able  to  draw  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  metabolism  of  the 
cells  if  there  were  exact  analyses  which  took  into  consideration  all  the 
substances  present  in  urine,  and  such  investigations  would  be  of  great 
help  in  the  case  of  pathological  processes.  Quite  recently  Otto  Folin  ' 
has  undertaken  the  analysis  of  urine  from  a  single  individual  during 
several  days  in  which  the  diet  remained  the  same.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  give  all  the  values  he  obtained  in  his  work,  but  we  have  to  be 

»  See  I^ecture  V,  p.  81. 

»  Am.  J.  Physiol.  13,  No.  1,  45  and  66  (1905). 
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satisfied  here  with  certain  parts  of  it  which  are  shown  in  the  following 
summary.  The  nourishment  consisted  of  600  c.c.  milk,  300  c.c.  cream 
with  a  fat-content  of  18  to  22  per  cent,  450  grams  egg,  200  grams  Hor- 
lick's  Malted  Milk,  20  grams  sugar,  6  grams  salt.  This  mixture  con- 
tained about  two  liters  of  water,  and  in  addition  900  c.c.  were  drunk. 
In  this  food  there  was  contained  119  grams  albumin,  about  148  grams 
fat,  and  225  grams  carbohydrate.  The  mixture  was  shown  to  have  a 
constant  composition  by  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  from  day  to 
day  (about  6.1  grams),  of  the  sulphuric  acid  (about  3.7  grams),  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  (about  5.8  grams),  and  of  the  nitrogen  (about  19.0  grams). 


ANALYSIS  OF 

THE  URINE  OF 

A  NORMAL  INDIVIDUAL 

Body 
Weight. 

Date. 

Voiume 
of  Urine. 

ToUl  Ni- 
trogen. 

Nitrogen 
MUrea. 

Nitrogen 
as  Am> 

Nitrogen 
as  Creati- 
nine. 

Nitrogen 
as  Uric 
Acid. 

in  Other 

Com- 
pounds. 

kg. 

cc. 

70.8 

Sept.  21 

1520 

15.9 

13.7 

0.64 

0.61 

0.08 

0.81 

Sept.  22 

1530 

16.6 

14.5 

0.72 

0.58 

0.10 

0.80 

Sept.  23 

1460 

16.6 

14.4 

0.73 

0.56 

0.11 

0.83 

Sept.  24 

1430 

16.5 

14.2 

0.75 

0.52 

0.12 

0.90 

70.1 

Sept.  25 

1380 

16.6 

14.5 

0.86 

0.54 

0.11 

0.85 

Each  100  grams  of  the  total  nitrogen  were  distributed  as  follows: 


Date. 

Urea. 

Ammonia. 

Urea  and 
Ammonia. 

Oeatinine. 

Uric  Add. 

Nitrogen 

in  other 

Oora- 

pounda. 

September  21 

September  22 

September  23 

September  24 

September  25 

85.9 
86.9 
86.5 
86.1 
85.7 

4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
5.2 

90.0 
91.2 
90.9 
90.6 
90.9 

3.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.3 

0.5 
0.6 
0.7 
0.7 
0.7 

5.7 
4.6 
5.0 
5.5 
5.1 

Date. 


September  21 
September  22 
September  23 
September  24 
September  25 


Total  Sul- 

Inorganic 

Ether-Ml^ 

phur  De- 

Sulphuric 

phuric 

termined 

Add. 

Add. 

ae  Sul- 

phate. 

(8x) 

(8,) 

3.31 

2.85 

0.25 

, 

3.00 

0.25 

3.35 

2.89 

0.28 

3.20 

2.73 

0.24 

3.25 

2.92 

0.21 

Neutral 
Sulphur 
Deter- 
mined 
as  Sul- 
phate. 
(8J 

0.21 

6!i8 

0.13 
0.12 
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D«t6. 

In  Per  cent  of  tbe  Total 
Sulphur. 

Acidity  in  C.C  or  ^  Solutioo. 

8, 

8, 

8, 

ToUl. 

Inorgmnic. 

Orsmoic 

September  21 

September  22 

September  23 

September  24 

September  25 

86.1 

85.3 
89.8 

7.6 

S.3 
7.5 
6.5 

6.3 

5!4 
4.1 
3.7 

580 
630 
625 
617 
646 

219 
299 
432 

276 

370 
331 
193 

370 

Date. 


September  21 
September  22 
September  23 
September  24 
September  25 


Toul 

Phosphate 

asPjO, 


3.98 
4.16 
3.84 
3.68 
3.85 


Chlorine 
in  Grams. 


6.3 
5.7 
5.8 
5.7 
5.2 


Indican 

(Fehiinc'a 

Solutioo 

-100). 


140 
150 
140 
140 
130 


It  is  evident  from  these  values  that  the  urine  during  these  five  days 
showed  a  very  constant  composition.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
carry  out  such  experiments  with  a  uniform  diet,  and  especially  with  the 
same  kind  and  amount  of  albumin,  also  on  a  large  scale  during  patho- 
logical conditions.  In  such  a  way  we  should  obtain  an  insight  into  tbe 
cell-metabolism  under  different  conditions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not 
true  that  we  can  draw  very  far-reaching  conclusions  in  all  cases  as  to  the 
cell-metabolLsm  from  the  composition  of  the  urine.  We  must  always 
rememl)er  how  little  we  know  concerning  cell-metabolism  and  of  the 
dependence  of  one  organ  upon  another.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
there  is  an  exchange  of  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  decomposi- 
tion-products from  one  organ  are  utilized  by  another.  Thus  there  may 
be  a  considerable  destruction  of  tissue  of  certain  specific  composition, 
which  would  not  show  any  indication  in  such  an  analysis,  because  there 
might  not  be  any  of  the  products  from  the  destruction  of  this  tissue, 
in  the  urine.  The  kidney  may  be  an  economizing  organ  of  the  animal. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  constituents  which  it  receives  that 
are  useful  in  the  organism  are  in  some  way  transformed  and  given 
back  to  the  circulation.  We  will  recall  the  fact  that  the  kidneys  are 
capable  of  effecting  syntheses.  Their  cells  conjugate  benzoic  acid  with 
glycocoll.  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing  that  this  is  the  only  syn- 
thesis which  the  kidneys  are  capable  of  effecting?  We  will  also  mention 
the  fact  that  the  animal  organism  is  exceedingly  economical   with  ita 
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supply  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  increased  diuresis  the  amount  of  urea 
and  of  common  salt  in  the  urine  increases  considerably,  but  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  present  remains  remarkably  constant. 

The  reaction  of  the  urine  depends,  as  we  have  already  said,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  food.  The  urine  of  herbivora  is  neutral  or  alkaline,  while 
that  of  the  carnivora  is  acid  as  a  rule.  The  direct  connection  which 
this  has  with  the  food  may  be  indicated  theoretically  by  compar- 
ing the  ash  of  plants  with  that  of  animals.  That  it  is  not  any  par- 
ticular difference  in  the  metabolism  taking  place  in  different  classes  of 
animals  which  causes  the  different  reaction  of  the  urine,  may  be  shown 
by  feeding  vegetables  to  the  carnivora.  The  urine  then  becomes  neutral 
or  alkaline.  Conversely,  herbivora  may  be  forced  to  become  carnivora 
by  starvation.  The  animal  is  then  obliged  to  live  upon  its  own  tissue, 
and  the  urine  then  has  an  acid  reaction.  Alkaline  urine,  especially  in 
herbivora,  is  usually  turbid  on  account  of  the  precipitation  of  alka- 
line earth  salts.  The  urine  of  a  normal  man  with  a  mixed  diet  shows  an 
acid  reaction.  The  acid  reaction  is  caused  by  the  fact  that  during  meta- 
bolism acid  products  are  formed  by  the  combustion  of  neutral  substances 
such  as  albumin  and  lecithin  for  example.  The  sulphur  contained  in 
albumin  is  largely  converted  into  sulphuric  acid,  the  phosphorus  of  leci- 
thin and  of  the  nucleic  acids  is  oxidized  to  phosphoric  acid.  Further- 
more, organic  acids,  as,  for  example,  hippuric  acid,  uric  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
and  aromatic  oxyacids,  are  also  formed.  The  organism,  moreover,  pos- 
sesses ways  and  means  for  keeping  the  acidity  within  certain  limits. 
For  one  thing,  the  acid  formed  may  be  neutralized  by  means  of  alkali 
carbonate;  and  if  there  is  not  enough  of  this  present,  then  the  ammonia 
which  is  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  proteins  comes  into  play. 

It  is  perhaps  well  here  to  make  a  few  general  observations  concerning 
the  conception  of  acidity.  An  acid  may  be  defined  from  two  stand- 
points.* The  chemist  understands  by  an  acid  a  substance  whose  hydro- 
gen atom,  or  atoms,  may  be  replaced  by  metals.  When  the  metal  enters 
the  molecule  the  acid  character  is  neutralized.  Thus  the  acidity  of  a 
solution  may  be  estimated  by  measuring  the  amount  of  alkali  which  is 
necessary  to  replace  all  of  the  acid  hydrogen.  Our  discussion  of  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  was  from  this  point  of  view.  The  physi co-chemist,  on  the 
other  hand,  defines  an  acid  as  a  chemical  compound  which  when  dis- 
solved in  water  is  dissociated,  yielding  positively  charged  hydrogen  atoms 
(H+).  According  to  the  degree  of  dissociation,  we  characterize  an  acid 
as  strong  or  weak.  A  weak  acid,  for  example,  is  one  which  at  a  given 
concentration  is  less  dissociated  than  a  strong  acid.  The  difference 
between  these  two  points  of  view  may  be  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  an 

>  a.  R.  Hoeber:  Hofmeister's  Beitr&ge,  3,  525  (190?).    ' 
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example.  Suppose  we  have  a  solution  of  ^  normal  hydrochloric  add, 
and  one  of  acetic  acid  which  is  also  ^  normal.  From  the  purely  chemi- 
cal standpoint  these  solutions  are  of  the  same  strength,  because  we  shall 
have  to  use  as  much  alkali  to  neutralize  a  liter  of  the  acetic  acid  as  would 
be  necessary  for  a  liter  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  other  hand^ 
from  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  physico-chemist,  the  acidity  of  the 
^  normal  hydrochloric  acid  is  about  40  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  sV 
normal  acetic  acid.  Thus  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  above  concentra- 
tion is  about  97  per  cent  dissociated,  while  the  acetic  acid  is  only  disso- 
ciated to  an  extent  of  2.4  per  cent.  Now  in  our  ordinary  chemical 
methods  we  neutralize  all  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  because  there  is 
always  a  fraction  of  the  whole  molecule  that  is  dissociated,  the  value  of 
the  fraction  increasing  with  the  dilution;  and  as  fast  as  some  of  the 
ions  are  neutralized  more  of  the  molecule  dissociates,  so  that  eventually 
not  only  the  hydrogen  ions  originally  present,  what  we  may  designate  as 
the  active  hydrogen  ions,  but  also  those  which  were  originally  undissoci- 
ated,  the  potential  hydrogen  ions,  are  neutralized.  The  physico-chemist 
in  his  determination  of  the  acidity  takes  into  consideration  only  the 
former  kind  of  hydrogen.  From  his  point  of  view  the  urine  is  usually 
neutral.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  relations  between  the  acidity 
determined  by  the  titration  of  urine  and  the  so-called  ion-acidity.  It 
is  desirable  that  in  all  cases  both  values  should  be  known. 

In  general,  not  much  is  known  concerning  the  way  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent substances  proved  to  be  present  in  urine  are  combined  there.  The 
analysis  of  the  ash  as  such  teaches  us  but  little.  It  gives  us  considerable 
information  in  tracing  the  course  of  the  non- volatile  material,  but  in  this 
case  the  intestinal  elimination  must  not  be  disregarded.  The  fact  that 
the  inorganic  substances  are,  at  least  to  some  extent,  eliminated  by  the 
intestines,  complicates  our  understanding  of  the  general  metabolism,  and 
especially  because  of  the  fact  that  in  every  case  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
what  part  of  the  constituents  of  the  ash  of  the  fieces  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  unabsorbed  material  and  what  part  was  eliminated  from  the 
intestinal  walls  after  absorption  had  taken  place.  The  value  of  mineral 
substances  for  the  whole  organism  and  their  absolute  indispensability 
have  been  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  we  are  convinced  that  exact  investi- 
gations concerning  metabolism  on  as  broad  a  ha.sis  i\s  possible,  taking 
into  consideration  the  inorganic  material  introduced  and  that  ehminated, 
will  give  us  considerable  information  as  to  the  nature  of  cell-metabolism. 

We  must  also  consider  a  phenomenon  which  is  frequently  met  with  in 
human  urine.  Fresh  urine  is  usually  clear  and  shows  no  sediment.  After 
the  urine  has  stood  for  some  time  a  sediment  often  forms,  sometimes  as 
a  reddish,  crystalline  powder,  sometimes  as  a  reddish-gray  precipitate, 
resembling  brick-dust.     The  latter  is  called  Seditnentum  lateritium.      It 
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dissolves  completely  on  heating,  and  appears  again  on  cooling.  On  stand- 
ing  for  some  time,  crystals  often  appear  in  the  sediment,  which  will  not 
dissolve  on  heating  the  urine.  These  crystals  are  free  uric  acid,  while  the 
sediment  was  monosodium  urate.  The  precipitation  of  the  latter  is, 
partly  at  least,  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  urine,  for  it  is  much  more  soluble 
in  hot  water  than  in  cold.  As  the  crystals  form,  the  acidity  of  the  urine 
decreases.  The  question  arises  whether  the  change  in  the  reaction  of  the 
urine  has  any  connection  with  the  deposition  of  the  urate  precipitate.  We 
have  at  a  previous  place  mentioned  the  insolubility  of  uric  acid;*  it  requires 
at  18°  C,  39,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  one  part  of  the  acid.  The 
values  given  in  the  literature  are  often  widely  different  from  the  above 
value  which  is  taken  from  the  work  of  His.  This  is  partly  explained  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  usually  disregarded  that  glass,  especially  common  glass^ 
contains  alkali,  which  it  gives  up  to  water  which  is  in  contact  with  it,  and 
this  affects  the  anal3rsis.  His,  again,  has  called  attention  to  the  great 
tendency  of  uric  acid  to  form  supersaturated  solutions.  The  acid  urate 
of  sodium,  also  called  the  mono-urate,  is  far  more  soluble  in  water  than 
uric  acid  itself.  Now  this  urate  is  deposited  frequently  in  urine,  and  of 
other  cases  free  uric  acid  is  found  in  the  sediment,  and,  in  fact,  so  much  in 
it  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  it  was  present  as  such  in  the  urine. 
Camerer '  compared  the  solution  of  uric  acid  in  the  urine  with  the  following 
experiments.  He  mixed  a  saturated  solution  of  acid  urate  of  sodium, 
which  reacted  alkaline  toward  litmus,  with  a  solution  of  acid  phosphate 
of  sodium.  The  mixed  solution  showed  an  acid  reaction  and  was  perfectly 
clear  at  37®  C.  On  cooling  the  mixture,  the  reaction  toward  litmus 
changed.  The  solution  became  alkaline  and  uric  acid  was  precipitated. 
A  chemical  decomposition  had  taken  place.  From  the  acid  phosphate  of 
sodium  (NaH2P04),  and  at  the  cost  of  the  sodium  in  the  monosodium 
urate,  disodium  phosphate  (Na2HP04)  had  been  formed,  and  uric  acid 
had  been  set  free;  which,  on  account  of  its  insolubility,  was  precipitated. 
On  heating  the  solution,  the  reverse  process  took  place,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  urine  became  acid.  In  the  urine  there  is  always  more  or  less  alkali 
phosphate  present,  which  may  have  the  same  effect  as  in  the  above  test- 
tube  experiment.  Naturally,  according  to  this  explanation,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  uric  acid  is  originally  present  as  the  monosodium  salt. 
There  is  no  question  that  part  of  the  uric  acid  is  actually  present  in  thia 
form ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  a  part  of  the  uric  acid 
is  present,  combined  in  some  other  way.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  from  a  simple  solution  of  alkali  urate,  the  whole  of  the  uric  acid  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acid,  while  this  is  not  the  case  with 
urine.     A  part  of  the  uric  acid    remains  in  solution  after  the  urine  has 


*  Cf.  T.  Paul:  Pharm.  Ztg.  1900,  also  Lecrture  XIII,  p.  298. 

*  Deut.  med.  Wochachr.  17,  No.  10,  p.  356  (1896). 
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been  acidified.  Now  urea  is  a  good  solvent  for  uric  acid.  It  is  an  ope 
question  whether  we  are  justified  in  assuming  with  Rudel  ^  that  there  is 
chemical  combination  between  the  urea  and  the  uric  acid  in  this  cas 
and  it  is  equally  uncertain  whether  the  urea  alone  affects  the  solubility  « 
the  uric  acid,  or  whether  there  are  other  com^unds  present  in  urine  whi( 
have  the  same  action. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  epithelia  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  tl 
uriniferous  tubes  can  only  cause  the  elimination  of  those  substances  whii 
<io  not  belong  to  the  plasma,  or  which  are  present  in  more  than  the  nonr: 
Amount.  Thus  the  kidne3rs,  for  example,  are  very  sensitive  to  an  incre^ 
in  the  sugar-content  of  the  blood.  Albumin  does  not  pass  through  ^ 
kidneys  when  they  are  acting  normally,  except  \ijhen  albumins  for^ 
to  the  body  evade  the  alimentary  canal,  and  get  into  the  circulatic 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  pathological  conditions,  in  diseases 
the  kidneys,  albumin  passes  from  the  blood-capillaries,  and  enters  tbrodj 
the  epithelium  of  the  uriniferous  tubes.  The  presence  of  albumin  in  1 1 
urine  is  a  symptom  which  may  arise  from  a  number  of  different  process^ 
There  is  no  question  that  a  study  of  the  nature  of  the  eliminated  albuncE: 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  further  inquiry.  To  be  sure,  in  many  ca^« 
there  is  a  mere  appearance  of  serum-albumin,  but  we  can  well  imap.i 
that  in  other  cases  the  tissue-cells  for  some  reason  or  another  produce  ^ 
albumin,  and  give  it  up  to  the  plasma,  of  a  nature  which  in  its  entire  c€> 
fitruction  is  foreign  to  the  plasma,  and  that  it  is  accordingly  eliminated  I 
the  kidneys.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  any  length  such  questiac 
which  are  closely  related  to  the  pathology  of  metabolism. 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  organism  can  under  certain  cond 
tions  eliminate  the  constituents  of  the  urine  through  other  glands,  especiaH. 
through  the  skin.     Thus  in  many  cases  of  uraemia,  urea  may  be  secrete 
in  such  quantities  by  the  sweat-glands,  that  crystals  deposit  upon  the  sfa'n 
By  uraBmia  we  understand  a  very  serious  complex  of  symptoms,  occurring 
when  the  kidneys  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have  ceased  to  exercise  tb&T 
functions.    The  organism  seeks  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  get  rid  of 
the  constituents  of  urine  which  are  circulating  in  the  blood.     If  it  does 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  this,  symptoms  appear  which  are  similar  to 
intoxication.     The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  trace  the  cause  of  the 
disease  to  some  constituent  of  the  urine,  and  in  this  connection  urea  has 
been  principally  considered.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  observations  which  indicate  that  the  urine  itself  exerts  a  poisonous  action. 
Thus  if  human  urine  is  injected  into  the  veins  of  a  rabbit,  it  will  produce 
acute  poisoning,  which  will  result  in  the  death  of  the  animal.     The  urine 
from  different  animals  shows  different  degrees  of  poisonous  properties, 

>  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  30, 469  (1892).  Cf.  T.  J.  Zemer:  Wiener klin.  Wochadu 
6,  No.  15,  p.  272  (1893).     A.  Ritter:  Z.  Biol.  36.  155  (1897). 
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From  the  material  at  hand  it  is  hard  to  decide  as  to  the  significance  of  the 

phenomenon^  and  there  is  no  indication  of  what  sulistances  in  the  urine 

exert  this  poisonous  action.     In  the  case  of  unpmia  we  have  no  reason 

for  attributing  any  one  substance  as  causing   the  whole  complex   of 

symptoms.     It  is  self-evident  that  all  sorts  of  different  sulMtanoca  may 

eome  into  play  here,  and  furthermore  it  must  never  l>e  forgotten  that  an 

Abnormal  composition  of  the  plasma  will  immediately  have  an  effect  upon 

Mil  the  processes  of  metabolism  in  the  cells,  and  result  in  the  pn>du(*tion 

of  incompletely  formed  products,  or  of  those  which  are  built  up  in  an 

unsuitable  way.     Here,  as  in  all  physiological  and  pathological  prorcMses, 

an  organ  should   not  be   considered  by  itself,   but  we  must  trare  the 

4ianiages  which  start  from  it  in  a  continuous  line  from  organ  to  cirgan, 

from  tissue  to  tissue,  and  finally  from  cell  to  cell. 

The  animal  organism  is  also  normally  eliminating  sulMtancm  constantly 
through  the  skin.  We  find  in  mammals  essentially  two  kinds  c)f  glands 
m  the  skin,  the  sweat-glands  and  the  sebaceous  glands.  The  former 
tf  mioate  a  secretion  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  water.  The  amount 
^  sweat  secreted  in  the  course  of  a  day  varies  tremendously,  and  is  depend- 
^t  upon  certain  conditions,  and  especially  upon  the  demanfls  for  a  regu- 
l^Q  of  the  body  temperature.  In  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  the  animal  organism  finds  its  moHt  imfxirtant  means 
for  preventing  the  body  from  being  overheated.  A  large  amount  of  h#»at 
■  r^uired  to  transform  water  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseoiis  state.  This 
^^uses  the  body  to  be  cooled.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  activity  of 
^sweat-glands  is  influenced  by  the  central  nervous  system.  A  m*«*n?iion 
**y  be  produced  directly  by  nervous  stimulation. 

Hie  sebaceous  ^ands  have  a  different  and  more  htcai  funrtion  Corn- 
S^nding  to  this  fact,  their  secretion  has  n  quit#?  different  rnui\fi^i*i'»ii 
*^t  fresh  condition  it  is  an  oily.  semi-Iiquil  ma^-!.  whir-h.on  na^vUnis  m 
^iir,  solidifies  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  to  a  gr^^a^y  taJlow.  It  rttn^iutm 
bt, albumin  and  cholesterol.  Its  m^>?t  im[^K>rtarit  f-jn'tion  \n  u,  1  i*ir;rat*; 
^ibn.  We  will  here  mention  again  that  a  m*fhti«f*\  MT\»:%r*^ti*  jri-ifi'l. 
^oil-bag  of  birds,  contains  octaderyl  al^'ohol  ^'mH^jjO.*  and  Uu:t\\y  tfirU 
^ msmmarv  glands  likewise  mav  l^e  cori.-:i'if;r«^i  a^  n.'l:it^J  to  th^*  VfNa/.<y><is 

llilMk. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ORGANS  TO  ONE  ANOTHER. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  lecture  we  referred  briefly  to  the  mammaiy 
glands.    These  glands  exercise  their  function  only  under  certain  definite 
conditions.    The  period  of  lactation  does  not  begin  until  about  the  time 
the  secretion  is  required  by  the  suckling.     Long  before  the  birth,  however, 
external  changes  may  be  noticed  showing  that  the  glands,  then  at  rest,  are 
developing  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  that 
are  to  be  laid  upon  them.     We  have  here  an  interesting  example  of  the 
relation  of  widely  dififerent  organs  to  one  another.    The  function  of  the 
mammary  glands  is  dependent  directly  upon  the  generative  apparatus  of 
the  female.    There  must  be  an  intimate  connection  between  the  two 
organs.     Just  what  this  is,  we  cannot  tell.     It  is  generally  assumed  that 
nervous  influences  cause  the  coincidence  in  the  development  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus  and  that  of  the  mammary  glands.     It  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  this  assumption  is  correct,  although  in  recent  years  it  has  been  shown 
that  many  apparently  reflex  nervous  processes  may  be  traced  to  chemical 
reactions.     We  would  recall  in  this  connection  the  influence  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  the  stomach  upon  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas.    The 
secretion  of  the  latter  is  accelerated  as  soon  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  enters, 
the  intestine.     The  simplest  assumption  was  that  the  hydrochloric  aci^ 
irritated  the  end-apparatus  of  the  nerves  in  the  intestinal  membrane,  aa^^j 
thus  refiexively  stimulated  the  pancreas  into  increased  activity.    It  h^s 
been  shown,  however,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  contaixjs 
an  antecedent,  the  prosecretin,  which  is  set  free  by  the  hydrochloric  acid^ 
and  as  secretin  is  carried  by  the  blood-passages  into  the  pancreas.     Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  alimentary  tract,  or  at  least  that  portion  which  produces 
the  prosecretin,  falls  into  line  with  those  organs  which  are  said  to  produce 
internal  secretions.     It  is  not  right  to  give  a  particular  position  to  an  organ 
shown  to  produce  internal  secretions.     There  is  no  reason  why  an  organ 
which  gives  up  its  secretion  directly  to  the  blood  should  be  considered  as 
essentially  different  from  the  ordinary  glands  which  send  out  their  secre- 
tion through  ducts.     Numerous  observations  in  physiology  and  in  patholog}' 
compel  us  to  assume  that  all  the  organs  are  in  some  way  related  to  one 
another.     We  must  not  be  satisfied  by  merely  saying  that  this  connection 
is  made  by  means  of  the  nerves.     It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  separate 
cells  of  the  body  not  only  give  up  the  metabolic  end-products  to  thelympl^ 
and  blood,  but  secretions  as  well.     This  view  seems  in  accordance  with 
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the  entire   anatomical  construction  of  the  animal  tissue  and   with  our 
ideas  of  metabolism. 

It  would  be,  in  fact,  hard  to  understand  why  the  separate  tissues 
should  be  so  much  differentiated  if  the  essential  part  of  metabolic  pro- 
cesses consisted  merely  in  enabling  the  cells  already  formed  to  retain  their 
constituents  and  in  furnishing  them  merely  with  sufficient  heat  units  for 
the  exercise  of  their  functions.  If  even  the  digestive  process,  which 
a  priori  appears  so  simple,  requires  such  a  fullness  of  chemical  processes, 
utilizes  so  many  organs,  and  reacts  so  sensitively  to  the  different  condi- 
tions which  prevail,  we  may  conclude  at  once  that  the  cell-metabolism 
certainly  cannot  proceed  along  altogether  simple  lineS;  but  that  here 
also  secretions  from  certain  groups  of  cells  must  be  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance. We  hold  that  it  is  not  entirely  impossible  that  every  indi- 
vidual cell  of  the  body  takes  part  in  secretory  work,  and  thus  has  in  some 
way  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  general  metabolism.  Perhaps  this  point 
of  view  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  organisms  constantly 
require  a  certain  amount  of  albumin.  Unquestionably  the  proteins 
occupy  a  quite  different  position  in  metabolism  from  that  taken  by  the 
nitrogen-free  foodstuffs.  We  can  well  imagine  that  they  are  required 
chiefly  for  the  formation  of  secretions.  We  do  not  overlook  by  any  means 
the  fact  that  the  large  requirement  of  albumin  is  even  then  only  partly 
explained  unless  one  is  ready  to  assume  that  in  the  formation  of  the  secre- 
tions a  large  number  of  cells  are  disintegrated  and  therefore  must  be 
built  up  anew.'  It  seems  to  us  very  important  to  state  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  glands  with  an  excretory  duct  and  those 
in  which  there  is  no  duct.  It  is  especially  doubtful  whether  we  are  justi- 
fied in  assuming  that  only  cells  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  gland  are 
active  in  the  formation  of  secretions.  Many  facts  indicate  that  the 
contrary  is  true.  Moreover,  there  are  many  intermediate  stages  between 
glands  with  ducts  and  those  with  none.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine  secretes  intestinal  juice,  enterokinase  externally  and  secretin 
internally.  The  pancreas  secretes  externally  the  digestive  juice,  and  also 
probably  secretes  substances  internally  which  take  part  in  the  metabolism 
of  carbohydrates.  Again,  the  liver  undoubtedly  has  several  secretory 
functions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  yields  the  bile  which,  in  its  formation 
and  the  method  of  giving  it  up,  corresponds  to  an  external  secretion. 
Now  we  know,  for  example,  that  the  liver  is  constantly  storing  away 
sugar  and  assimilating  it  as  glycogen  in  order  that,  at  the  right  moment, 
fermentation  may  cause  the  reverse  process  to  take  place, — i.e.  sugar  be 
given  up  to  the  blood.  Certainly  this  is  an  internal  secretion  just  as 
much  as  the  formation  of  any  other  substance  under  the  influence  of  the 
cells.    To  be  sure,  in  this  case  we  know  just  what  this  secretion  is, 


'  Cf.  Lecture  XI,  p.  221  et  §eq. 
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namely,  d-glucose.  The  cells  of  the  liver  take  part  in  its  formation, 
inasmuch  as  they  furnish  the  ferment  which  hydrolyzes  glycogen.  We 
have  already  indicated  that  we  must  not  regard  these  fermentation  pro- 
cesses as  simple  in  their  nature.  Wherever  it  has  been  possible  to  follow 
a  fermentation  closely,  it  has  been  found  invariably  that  it  consists  of  a 
whole  chain  of  separate  processes.  The  ferment  itself  does  not  origi- 
nally exist  as  such,  but  in  a  precursory  stage,  which  is  changed  to  the 
active  condition  by  the  aid  of  a  product  obtained  from  other  cells.  We 
cannot  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  such  relations  take  part  in  the  breaking 
down  of  glycogen. 

We  have  mentioned  these  processes  particularly  because  they  seem 
to  be  the  most  suitable  for  demonstrating  how  the  dififerent  cells  of  the 
body  work  together.  It  is  certain  that  greater  clearness  would  prevail 
with  regard  to  pathological  processes  if  such  relations  were  kept  more  in 
the  foreground  in  each  instance  and  the  diseased  organ  itself  not  so  much 
regarded  as  representing  the  whole  "  case."  If  we  study  all  of  the  com- 
plicated processes  which  take  part  in  a  single  fermentation  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  we  shall  reaUze  at  how  many  dififerent  places  dis- 
turbances in  the  normal  course  of  metabolism  may  arise. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  functions  of  the  mammary  glands.  These 
may  very  likely  be  excited  into  lactation  by  means  of  a  secretion  pro- 
duced by  the  pregnant  uterus,  or  its  accessories.  The  transformations 
taking  place  in  the  dormant  mammary  gland  from  the  beginning  of  its 
preparatory  period  to  the  time  when  it  enters  into  the  full  exercise  of  it.s 
functions,  are  profound.  There  is  an  extensive  formation  of  new  cells. 
The  cells  of  these  glands,  which,  like  all  other  cells  of  the  body,  receive 
their  nutriment  from  the  blood,  suddenly  make  new  demands  upon 
it.  They  abstract  a  great  deal  of  material  from  the  blood,  which  they 
transform  considerably.  They  form  casein  from  the  albumins  of  serum, 
and  lactose  from  d-glucose.  Again  the  salts  are  removed  in  definite 
amounts  and  quite  independently  of  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  present 
in  the  blood.  We  have  previously  gone  into  these  details.  How  the 
cells  of  the  mammary  glands  accomplish  these  changes  is  not  known. 
We  do  not  know  of  any  intermediate  stages  between  the  serum-albumins 
and  casein,  nor  between  grape-sugar  and  milk-sugar.  We  can  merely 
imagine  that  maltose  is  formed  in  the  production  of  the  latter.  Before 
much  was  known  concerning  the  composition  of  the  various  different 
proteins,  the  transformation  of  serum-albumin  into  casein  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  very  complicated  process.  To-day  we  are  already  compelled  to 
assume  that  before  casein  can  be  formed,  the  serum-albumin  must  be 
decomposed  to  a  considerable  extent,  after  which  a  synthesis  is  effected. 
The  cells  of  the  mammary  gland  do  not  in  principle  assume  any  extraor- 
dinary position.     Their  chemism  is  merely  an  individual  and  a  specific 
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one,  and  consequently  the  products  which  they  form  are  typical,  just 
the  same  as  the  salivary  glands  yield  one  specific  secretion  and  the  pan- 
creas another.  There  are  not  any  essential  differences  between  these 
processes.  We  should  be  making  a  sad  mistake  if  we  were  to  consider 
the  function  of  the  cells  of  the  mammary  glands  by  itself.  We  are 
able  to  understand  it  only  when  we  trace  its  phases  from  a  general  stand- 
point. The  cells  of  the  mammary  glands  take  up  from  the  blood,  or 
more  directly  from  the  lymph,  certain  substances  which  evidently  must 
be  transformed  completely,  and  to  a  certain  extent  assimilated,  in  order 
to  form  the  product  which  it  will  subsequently  give  up.  Recent  inves- 
tigations indicate  that  even  the  actual  process  of  secretion  is  not  different 
from  that  of  other  glands,  for  here  also,  after  the  secretion  has  been  given 
up  by  the  cells,  a  residue  .of  protoplasm  and  nucleus  remains,  and  a  new 
formation  of  the  same  secretion  again  ensues. 

It  is  not  alone  the  mammary  glands  that  are  dependent  upon  the  sexual 
apparatus.  More  and  more  we  become  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the 
different  parts  of  the  latter  stand  in  a  number  of  different  relations  to 
other  organs,  though  we  are  not  able  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  active 
principle  any  more  definitely.  We  know  at  present  merely  of  isolated 
facts  which  we  cannot  explain  satisfactorily.  The  different  female  sexual 
organs  are,  in  the  first  place,  related  to  one  another.  As  an  example  of 
this,  we  need  only  cite  the  influence  of  the  ovaries,  when  they  are  exerting 
their  normal  function,  upon  the  uterus,  and  especially  upon  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus  at  the  time  of  menstruation.  Here  again  we 
frequently  find  this  attributed  to  nervous  excitement,  although  there  is 
no  definite  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  The  experiments  of  Halban  * 
have  shown  that  the  ovaries  can  exercise  their  function  when  there  is  no 
connection  with  the  nervous  system.  He  showed  that  if  he  extirpated 
the  ovaries  from  young  guinea  pigs  and  inserted  them  at  another  part  of 
the  body,  the  development  of  the  external  genitals  took  place  exactly  as  if 
the  ovaries  had  remained  in  their  original  position.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  immature  animals  in  which  the  ovaries  had  been  completely  removed 
from  the  body,  there  was  a  halt  in  the  development  of  the  external  organs 
of  generation.  It  is  also  well  known  that  when  the  function  of  the 
ovaries  ceases,  whether  due  to  their  ablation  in  a  mature  condition,  or  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  reached  the  end  of  the  period  of  their  activity, 
changes  take  place  in  the  uterus  corresponding  to  a  retrogression. 

Similarly  the  male  organs  of  generation  stand  in  relation  to  one  another. 
This  is  already  evident  from  the  way  the  cells  of  the  testes  work  together 
with  those  of  the  prostate  gland,  although  this  may  be  explained  as  a 
result  of  a  common  stimulation.  There  are  observations  according  to 
which  the  prostate  atrophies  after  the  removal  of  the  testes. 

>  Monatflchr.  f.  Geburtshilfe  u.  Gyn&kol,  12,  496  (1900). 
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The  relations  of  the  sexual  organs  to  the  entire  organism  are  very  inter- 
esting. By  numerous  experiments  on  men  and  animals,  it  has  become 
well  recognized  that  extirpation,  the  so-called  castration,  before  sexual 
ripening  has  taken  place,  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  secondary 
sexual  character.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  cocks,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
when  fully  developed  sexually  may  be  recognized  by  their  wattles  and 
combs.  These  remain  undeveloped,  or  at  least  are  but  scanty,  if  the  testes 
are  removed  before  the  sexual  development  is  complete.  It  is  interesting 
also  to  find  that  a  secondary  sexual  character  develops  if  the  extirpated 
testes  are  transplanted  after  their  removal  from  the  fowl.* 

One  of  the  most  prominent  results  of  the  removal  of  the  sexual  glands 
is  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  bones.  In  castrates  it  is  frequently  found 
that  especially  the  tibia  and  the  femur  are  prolonged.  The  cause  of  this 
has  been  traced  to  a  faulty  ossification  of  the  epiphysis  cartilage  such  that 
there  is  no  limit  placed  upon  the  growth  of  the  bone.  Apparently  castra- 
tion affects  the  general  metabolism.  The  great  tendency  of  castrates 
towards  obesity  is  well  known.  It  has  never  been  positively  established 
whether  this  results  primarily  from  the  loss  of  the  sexual  glands  or  whether 
it  is  a  secondary  effect. 

Although  there  is  undoubtedly  a  connection  between  the  sexual  organs 
and  the  other  organs  of  the  body,  still  at  present  we  are  unable  to  identify 
any  definite  product  of  their  secretion  as  the  active  principle.  We  know 
of  glands,  however,  which  are  ductless,  but  do  not  give  rise  to  such 
secretions.     We  refer  to  the  suprarenal  bodies  and  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  extirpation  of  the  two  suprarenal  capsules  has  been  made  by  Brown- 
Sequard,'  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  many  investigations  in  this  line  of 
research.  He  found  that  their  removal  caused  death  in  a  short  time.  He 
was  able  to  keep  the  animal  aliv^e,  if  a  part  of  one  of  the  capsules  was  allowed 
to  remain.  The  animal  soon  lost  in  weight  and  showed  a  peculiar  behavior. 
It  was  lazy,  and  if  compelled  to  work  soon  became  very  tired.  One 
of  the  pronounced  effects  was  that  the  blood-pressure  fell  immediately 
after  the  operation.  The  fact  that  the  blood  from  such  animals  had  toxic 
properties,  and  when  injected  into  normal  animals  led  to  similar  symp- 
toms, as  in  the  animal  which  had  undergone  the  operation,  gave  rise 
to  the  assumption  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  served  to  destroy  those 
products  formed  by  metabolism  which  are  injurious.  According  to  this 
view,  the  suprarenal  bodies  serve  merely  as  a  means  of  protection.  There 
is  no  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  It  is  clear 
that  the  extirpation  of  these  capsules  may  influence  metabolism  in  such 
a  way  that  when  they  are  removed  from  the  body  some  product  circu- 
lates through  the  body  in  an  abnormal  condition,  and  the  toxic  properties 

»  F0RO8:  Pflnger's  Arch.  93.  39  (1903). 

»  Compt.  rend.  43,  422  and  542  (1856);  ibid.  46,  1036  (1857). 
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of  the  blood  may  be  due  to  this  fact.  It  is  perfectly  unjustifiable  to 
assume  that  substances  appearing  after  the  extirpation  of  an  organ  are 
in  any  way  to  be  regarded  as  normal  products,  and  that  they  are  simply 
not  removed  because  a  certain  organ  is  missing.  It  is  possible  that  such 
an  assumption  does  represent  the  truth,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  injurious  substances  are  formed  because  the  organ  is 
not  present. 

It  has  only  quite  recently  been  shown  that  the  suprarenal  bodies  do 
actually  give  up  to  the  blood  a  specific  substance.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  isolate  this  substance  and  crystallize  it.  Oliver  and  Schafer^  had 
observed  that  extracts  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  when  injected  into  the 
veins  gave  rise  to  a  marked  increase  in  the  blood-pressure.  These  investi- 
gators traced  this  increase  of  pressure  to  a  strong  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  suprarenal  extract  had  an  action  upon 
the  heart.  Long  before  this,  in  1856,  Vulpian '  had  his  hands  upon  this 
active  principle.  He  found  that  the  suprarenal  bodies  contained  a  sub- 
stance, the  so-called  chromogen  auhstance,  which  turned  dark  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  gave  with  ferric  chloride  solution  a  green  coloration.  It 
is  only  recently,  however,  that  it  was  found  possible  to  prepare  this  active 
principle  in  a  pure  state.  Its  discovery  was  not  alone  of  physiological 
interest,  but  at  the  same  time  a  remedy  was  added  to  our  store,  which 
met  with  a  favorable  reception  such  as  is  but  seldom  accorded  to  a  new 
preparation.  It  is  used  especially  to  prevent  bleeding  in  surgical  opera- 
tions. The  composition  of  the  substance  corresponds  to  the  formula 
CgHiaNOa." 

According  to  E.  Friedmann  *  it  has  the  following  structure: 
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»  J.  Physiol.  16  (1894);  17,  IX  (1894-96). 

'  Compt.  rend.  43,  663  (1856). 

>  Cf.  von  Fiirth:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  24, 142  (1898);  26, 15  (1898-99);  29,  105  (1900); 
Ilofmeister's  Beitr&gc,  1,  243  (1901);  Sitzber.  kais.  Akad.  Wissensch.  in  Wien.  Maih.- 
Tiatur.  Klasse  112,  Abt.  3  (March  5, 1903).  Abel  and  Crawford:  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp. 
Bull.,  No.  76  (1897).  J.  Abel:  ibid.  No.  90-91  (1898);  Am.  J.  Physiol.  March,  1899; 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.  28,  318  (1899);  Johns  Hopkins,  Bull.,  No.  120  (March,  1901);  No. 
128  (Nov.  1901);  No.  130,  131  (Feb.-Maroh,  1902);  Am.  J.  Physiol.  8,  2  (1903); 
Ber.  36,  1839  (1903).  J.  Takamine:  Am.  J.  Pharm.  73  (1901).  H.  Pauly:  Her.  86, 
2944  (1903).     Abderhalden  and  Bergell:  lind.  37,  2022  (1904). 

*  Hofmeister's  Beitrftge,  8,  94  and  118  (1906). 
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Several  names  have  been  assigned  to  the  substance,  but  that  of  adrenalin 
seems  most  suitable.  By  fusing  it  with  caustic  potash,  protocatechuie 
acid  is  obtained.  By  the  action  of  mineral  acids,  methylamine  is  split  oflF. 
Among  the  other  cleavage-products,  pyrrole,  methyl  indole,  and  pyridine 
have  also  been  observed.  We  are  not  much  better  informed  concerning 
the  formation  of  adrenalin  than  we  are  concerning  its  constitution.  We 
do  not  know  its  source,  although  it  is  possibly  derived  from  the  proteins 
and  their  disintegration  products. 

As  little  as  0.0013  milligram  of  adrenalin  will  cause  a  noticeable  increase 
of  the  blood-pressure  when  introduced  into  the  circulation.  At  the  same 
time  it  strengthens  the  heart-action.  The  peripheral  vessels  become 
strongly  contracted.  Mucous  membranes  appear  nearly  white  on  account 
of  the  almost  complete  absence  of  blood  in  them.  Adrenalin  also  acts 
upon  the  dilatator  pupillce,  retractor  membrana  nictitans,  and  the  smooth 
muscles  of  the  eyelids.*  These  muscles  contract  when  under  its  influence. 
The  movements  of  the  stomach,  the  gall-bladder,  and  the  urinary-bladder 
on  the  other  hand  are  possibly  restricted.' 

How  shall  we  imagine  that  the  suprarenal  capsules  act  in  the  economy 
of  the  animal  organism?  Evidently  they  are  constantly  giving  up  adrena- 
lin to  the  blood  either  as  adrenalin  or  perhaps  in  some  kind  of  combination 
such  that  all  the  organs  innervated  by  the  Sympatheticus  are  affected 
by  it.  It  is  certainly  interesting  in  this  connection  that  neither  their 
development  nor  anatomical  structure  indicates  that  these  capsules  are 
homogeneous  organs.  There  are  two  distinct  parts  of  the  capsule,  one  of 
which  is  derived  from  a  collection  of  mesenchymatous  cells  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  gives  rise  to  the  cortex y  while  the  other  origi- 
nates from  the  abdominal  sympathetic  ganglia  and  forms  the  medulla. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  which  points  to  the  fact  that  adrenalin  is 
produced  l)y  the  cells  of  the  medulla.  We  have,  therefore,  in  a  wide 
sense  an  innervation  process  before  us  which  is  brought  about  by  the  aid 
of  a  chemical  product.  It  is  certainly  not  without  significance  that  the 
SrjmpathcticuSf  or  rather  an  organ  derived  from  it,  produces  a  substance 
which  acts  upon  it  and  the  organs  innervated  by  it.  At  present  there  is 
nothing  definitely  known  as  to  whether  the  sympathetic  nerve  influences 
this  internal  secretion,  but  there  is  some  evidence  which  indicates  that 
such  is  the  case. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  hiis  been  ascribed  to  the  supra- 
renal bodies  an  action  in  combating  poisons.  Although  we  do  not  doubt 
in  any  way  that  these  organs  may  have  other  functions  than  that  of  pro- 
ducing an  internal  secretion,  still  there  is  nothing  positively  known  as  to 


»  M.  I^wiindowski:  Zcntr.  Physiol.  12,  599  (1898). 
'  Boruttau:    Pfluger's  Arch.  78,  97  (1899). 
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the  nature  of  such  functions.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  large  doses  of 
adrenalin  produce  glucosuria.  It  results  from  a  glucohemia  the  cause  of 
which  is  still  obscure. 

We  may  also  mention  that  a  disease  is  known  to  pathology  which  is 
related  to  the  suprarenal  glands.  It  is  named  after  its  discoverer,  being 
known  as  Addison's  disease.*  The  most  important  symptoms  are  as 
follows:  There  is  an  external  pigmentation  upon  the  skin.  The  mucous 
membrane  also  shows  dark-colored  patches,  and  there  is  a  marked  ansemia 
and  extreme  asthenia.  Great  muscular  weakness  characterizes  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  It  is  shown  not  alone  in  the  inability  of  the  muscles 
to  perform  work,  but  by  the  fact  that  they  quickly  become  tired.  We 
remember  that  these  same  symptoms  were  observed  in  animals  with 
ablated  suprarenals.  All  of  the  other  symptoms  in  Addison's  disease  are 
of  a  secondary  nature,  and  are  due  especially  to  the  marked  ansemia.  A 
post-mortem  examination  shows  that  the  suprarenal  bodies  are  more  or 
less  destroyed  by  tumors,  and  usually  as  a  result  of  tuberculosis.  We  must 
not  fail  to  mention,  however,  that  cases  of  the  disease  are  known,  in  which 
the  suprarenal  capsules  remain  anatomically  "  normal."  We  have  repeat- 
edly laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  anatomical  appearance  of  an  organ 
does  not  always  indicate  whether  the  organ  is  exerting  its  normal  function 
or  not.  Only  when  it  has  been  found  possible  to  show  that  the  complex  of 
symptoms  of  Morbus  Addisanii  can  exist  without  there  being  any  change 
in  the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  bodies,  shall  we  be  justified  in  questioning 
the  connection  of  the  above-mentioned  disease  with  the  suprarenal  bodies. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  origin  and  significance 
of  the  bronzeKJolored  patches  upon  the  skin.  The  nature  of  the  deposited 
pigment  is  not  known.  It  is  possible  that  it  has  some  relation  to  the 
formation  of  the  secretion  by  the  suprarenals,  and  that  it  may  perhaps 
represent  an  antecedent  of  adrenalin,  which  is  deposited  because  in  that 
condition  it  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  system.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  guard  against  putting  the  secretion  of  adrenalin  too  much  in  the 
foreground,  simply  because  it  is  the  only  secretion  of  the  glands  of  which 
we  now  know.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  suprarenals  have  other  func- 
tions, and  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  when  these  functions  disappear  the 
results  are  more  serious  than  when  the  known  secretion  alone  is  wanting. 
Our  knowledge  is  still  far  too  limited  for  us  to  attempt  to  discuss  the 
relations  of  the  individual  symptoms  of  the  disease  to  the  suprarenal 
bodies.  Above  all,  the  cause  of  the  extreme  lassitude  of  the  patients 
remains  unexplained. 

Another  very  important  organ  is  the  thyroid  gland.  Its  functions  were 
investigated  constantly  for  years,  without  its  being  possible  to  ascertain 


^  T.  Addison  :     On  the  Constitutional  and  Local  Effecta  of  Diseaae  of  the  Suprarenal 
Capsules.     London,  1855. 
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what  they  were,  and  the  attempts  to  isolate  the  active  principle  contained 
in  the  organ  were  fruitless.  Here  again  we  have  observations  from  the 
fields  of  physiology  and  of  pathology  at  our  disposal.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  latter.  The  thyroid  gland  frequently  shows  signs  of  degenera- 
tion, and  this  apparently  takes  place  in  a  definite  manner,  and  is  most 
common  in  definite  localities.  These  are  the  so-called  goitre  regions;  i.e., 
regions  in  which  there  is  frequently  a  cystic  deformity  producing  an 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  especially  of 
the  drinking-water,  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease,  with- 
out any  one  being  able  to  show  this  conclusively.  Frequently  other 
severe  derangements  accompany  the  deformity  of  the  gland.  The  mental 
development  of  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  is  slight.  Such  individuals 
are  known  as  cretins.  There  is  a  derangement  of  their  entire  metabolism. 
Scholz  *  in  particular,  who  studied  a  case  very  carefully,  showed  this  to  be 
true  of  the  metabolism  of  albumin  and  salts.  We  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing, as  we  shall  soon  see,  that  the  thyroid  gland  has  not  ceased  entirely 
to  exercise  its  function.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  we  shall  realize 
more  closely  the  part  taken  by  the  thyroid  gland  in  metabolism,  if  we 
assume  that  it  has  different  functions.  We  can  well  imagine  that  in 
cretinism  it  is  possible  for  the  thyroid  to  retain  certain  of  its  functions 
while  others  are  missing. 

An  idea  as  to  the  complete  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  probably  to 
be  obtained  best  by  studying  an  organism  after  the  complete  ablation  of 
the  organ.  The  operation  has  been  performed  upon  man  as  well  as  upon 
animals;  in  the  first  case,  however,  only  at  a  time  when  we  were  not  yet 
ready  to  study  the  whole  consequence  of  the  interference.  To-day  it  is 
well  recognized  that  the  organ  is  quite  essential,  so  that  care  is  taken  not 
to  remove  it  completely.  We  may  say,  in  this  connection,  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  gland  left  in  the  body  is  usually  sufficient  for  the  retaining 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  organ.  This  fact  should  be  well  borne  in  mind, 
for  it  gives  us  the  key  to  the  cause  of  many  contradictions  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  literature.  The  thyroid  gland  itself  is  an  unpaired  organ. 
Anatomically  it  is  usually  homogeneous.  Embryologically  it  arises  from 
clefts  or  bronchial  arches  at  the  lower  part  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
phar>'nx.  Often,  however,  we  find  near  the  main  gland  isolated  fragments 
of  similar  material  in  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  frequently  these  are 
quite  far  from  the  main  gland.  In  the  ablation  of  the  latter,  they  may 
assume  its  functions,  so  that  the  typical  results  of  the  operation  are  not 
felt.  Entirely  distinct  from  the  thyroid  gland  are  the  parathifroid  glands. 
They  are  paired,  and  originate  from  the  last  pair  of  clefts  of  the  pharyn- 
geal epithelium.     We  shall  find,  later  on,  that  their  position  relatively  to 

»  Z.  exper.  Path.  u.  Therap.  2,  271  (1905). 
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the  main  thyroid  gland  varies  in  different  animals.  Their  significance  has 
only  very  recently  been  realized. 

If  the  thyroid  gland  is  completely  removed  from  the  body,  or  its  functions 
fail  for  any  reason,  peculiar  changes  result.  They  were  first  observed 
and  described  by  William  Gull  *  in  1874.  The  most  prominent  symptom 
is  a  thickening  of  the  skin.  It  appears,  on  account  of  the  increased 
amount  of  mucin  in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  as  an  edematous 
swelling.  For  this  reason  Ord '  gave  to  the  disease  the  name,  myxedema. 
Subsequently  the  swelling  goes  down,  and  the  skin  then  appears  more 
atrophied.  The  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the  skin  ceases,  and  the  latter 
becomes  hard  and  dry.  Metabolism  is  disturbed,  and  so  is  the  temperature 
of  the  body,  and  the  mechanism  for  regulating  the  body-temperature. 
The  most  striking  disturbances  are  those  of  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems.  They  are  of  various  kinds.  Sometimes  there  is  evidence  of 
increased  sensitiveness,  while  in  other  cases  the  change  is  entirely  in  the 
other  direction.  The  various  effects,  which  also  change  as  the  disease 
progresses,  may  be  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  failure  of  the  functions 
of  the  gland. 

J.  L.  Reverdin,  A.  Reverdin,'  and  afterwards  Theodor  Kocher,*  had 
considerable  opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  the  total  extirpation  of 
the  organ  in  man.  They  found  on  the  whole  the  same  symptoms  as  in 
myxedema.  Kocher  embraced  the  whole  complex  of  symptoms  under 
the  name  of  Cachexia  strumipriva.  It  is  not  a  simple  disease.  In  general 
the  same  characteristics  are  manifest.  In  individuals  which  have  not 
attained  full  growth,  extirpation  of  the  organ  causes  a  tardy  develop- 
ment of  the  length  of  the  bones.  We  find  here  reminiscences  of  cretinism. 
It  is  specially  noteworthy  that  individuals  quickly  lose  the  ability  to 
reason.     Finally  idiocy  may  result. 

After  J.  L.  Reverdin  had  published  his  first  results,  physiologists  recalled 
the  experiments  of  Moritz  Schiff  •  made  in  1859,  with  regard  to  the  total 
extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  animals.  Schiff  showed  that  dogs 
did  not  long  survive  the  operation.  They  died  within  from  4  to  27 
days.  There  is  to-day  no  doubt  prevailing  as  to  the  correctness  of 
his  observations,  although  the  cause  of  the  different  behavior  of  vari- 
ous classes  of  animals  has  been  much  disputed.  With  dogs  and  cats 
death  results  quickly  and  usually  in  a  convulsive  attack  (tetany).     Muscu- 


»  Trans,  ain.  Soc.  London,  1874. 

'  On  Myxoedema.     Medic-chirurgical  Transactions,  Second  Series,  43,  57  (1878). 

'  J.  L.  Reverdin:  Revue  m^dicale  de  la  Suisse  romande,  2i^me  ann6e,  539  (1882), 
and  3ieme  ann^,  p.  47  (1883).  J.  L.  Reverdin  and  Aug.  Reverdin:  ibid.  Sidme  ann^ 
No.  4,  pp.  169,  233,  309,  and  686  (1883). 

*  Arch.  CUn.  Chir.  29,  254  (1883). 

•  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Phann.  18,  25  (1884). 
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lar  tremors  first  appear,  which  gradually  pass  into  clonic  spasms,  finally 
resulting  in  tetanus.  The  muscular  tremors  are  not  of  peripheral  origin, 
for  they  disappear  on  section  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Apparently  the 
thyroid  gland  in  some  way  influences  the  higher  nerve  centers.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  the  lower  nerve  centers  are  also  affected,  for  the 
tremors  continue  after  the  removal  of  the  cortical  brain  area  concerned 
with  the  movement  of  the  part.  In  the  case  of  herbivora,  the  ruminants, 
rodents,  and  monkeys,  tetany  does  not  as  a  rule  take  place.  Instead, 
cachexia  becomes  a  prominent  symptom.  This  contrast  of  symptoms  in 
the  two  classes  of  animals,  which  was  made  more  puzzling  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  with  the  herbivora  sometimes  tetany  appears  and  sometimes 
does  not,  has  recently  been  offered  an  explanation.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  presence  of  the  parathyroid  glands.  In  the  camivora 
these  are  included  in  the  main  gland,  whereas  in  the  herbivora  they  are 
separated  from  it.  For  this  reason  the  parathyroid  glands  are  alwa3rs 
removed  from  carnivora  in  cases  of  complete  ablation  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  whereas  in  the  herbivora  this  is  rarely  the  case.  In  fact,  it  has 
usually  been  found  that  tetany  in  herbivora  results  when  these  parathy- 
roid glands  are  removed.*  According  to  this  discovery,  it  would  seem 
that  the  parathyroid  glands  and  the  main  gland  have  different  functions. 
It  seems  highly  desirable  that  clinical  observations  should  receive  renewed 
study  with  regard  to  this  point. 

It  might  be  objected  with  regard  to  the  experiments  in  the  ablation  of 
the  thyroid  gland  that  the  operation  itself  may  be  such  a  severe  one  that 
other  injuries  can  produce  some,  at  least,  of  the  observed  symptom  com- 
plex. This  objection,  however,  has  been  successfully  refuted  by  means 
of  a  great  many  experiments.  In  the  first  place,  the  entire  operation 
may  be  performed,  except  that  the  gland  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place, 
without  any  of  the  symptoms  occurring.  Again,  if  a  part  of  the  organ 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  body,  the  symptoms  do  not  appear;  and, 
finally,  if  a  part  of  the  organ  is  transplanted  to  another  part  of  the  body, 
the  whole  operation  may  then  be  carried  out  without  fatal  results.  Such 
experiments  were  performed  by  Schiff  and  have  been  repeated  by  Eisels- 
berg'  in  a  particularly  convincing  manner.  The  latter  extirpated  half  of 
the  thyroid  gland  from  a  cat  and  grafted  it  in  the  wound  between  the 
abdominal  fascia  and  the  peritoneum.  Then,  after  this  had  been  accom- 
plished, the  other  half  of  the  organ  was  carefully  removed.  The  animal 
was  kept  under  observation  for  two  months  without   its    showing  any 


»  Cf.  E.  r.ley:  Compt.  rend.  »oc.  biol.  Paris  (9),  841  (1891).  Vassale  et  Generali: 
Arch.  ital.  biol.  26,  459  (1896);  26,  61  (1896).  Biedl:  Innere  Sekretion,  Beriin,  1904. 
MacC'allum:   Zcnir.  all^.  Path.  u.  path.  Anat.  16,  No.  10  (1905). 
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indication  of  a  cessation  in  the  functions  of  the  gland.  Then  the  grafted 
piece  of  thyroid,  which  showed  normal  gland-tissue,  was  removed.  The 
very  next  day  tetany  resulted,  and  the  animal  died  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day. 

It  is  also  important  to  learn  that  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  severe 
disturbances  resulting  from  the  ablation  of  the  organ,  by  injecting  thyroid 
juice  into  a  vein  or  under  the  skin,  and  even  by  feeding  it,  or  raw  thyroid, 
directly.  In  fact,  it  is  even  possible  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
patient  who  has  already  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  operation.  It  is 
seldom  that  a  therapeutic  conception  can  be  demonstrated  so  clearly 
and  so  strikingly  as  in  the  treatment  of  Cachexia  strumipriva,  and  true 
myxedema,  by  means  of  thyroid  preparations.  The  swelling  of  the  skin 
goes  down,  and  the  mental  faculties  are  noticeably  improved.  In  a  short 
time  the  habits  of  the  patient  are  so  changed  that  almost  nothing  remains 
to  indicate  the  original  severe  disease. 

As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  became  understood,  attempts 
were  made  to  isolate  the  active  principle;  but,  up  to  the  present  time, 
such  attempts  have  been  in  vain.  It  was  indeed  believed,  for  a 
short  time,  that  the  goal  had  been  reached  when  E.  Baumann,^  after 
making  the  important  discovery  that  the  thyroid  glands  of  many  animals 
contain  iodine,  succeeded  in  isolating  an  amorphous  substance,  the  so-called 
iodo-thyrin  (or  thyro-iodine).  To-day  the  relation  of  this  substance  to 
the  organ  is  still  very  vague.  It  contains  phosphorus  and  about  nine 
per  cent  of  iodine.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  iodine  itself  has  an 
effect  upon  the  thyroid  gland,  and,  in  fact,  even  when  it  is  administered, 
not  in  the  form  of  an  organic  compound,  but  as  free  iodine.  Often  an 
existing  swelling  of  the  gland  subsides.  It  is  still  an  open  question  how 
the  iodine  acts,  but  we  are  aware  that  it  has  a  favorable  effect  upon 
various  other  filtration  processes  and  facilitates,  for  example,  the  absorp- 
tion of  exudates.  To  be  sure,  iodine  apparently  has  a  quite  specific 
action  upon  the  thyroid  gland.  The  fact,  however,  that  iodine  may  be 
absent  from  a  normal  organ,  makes  it  seem  doubtful  whether  one  is  on 
the  right  road  in  assuming  that  iodo-thyrin  is  the  active  principle  of  the 
gland.  It  seems  that  possibly  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
iodine  constituent.  It  also  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  no 
guarantee  for  assuming  that  iodo-thyrin  is  itself  a  simple  substance.  It 
is  more  probably  a  mixture  of  several  different  products.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain  that  the  gland  itself  is  more  active  than  iodo-thyrin,  and  so 
are  all  the  preparations  which  contain  as  many  glandular  constituents 
as  possible. 


>  E.  Baumann:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  21,  319  (1895-96).  Baumann  and  Roos:  ibid, 
21,  481  (1895-96).  E.  Baumann:  ibid.  22,  1  (1896-97).  E.  ROO0:  ibid.  22,  16 
(1896-97);  26,  1  and  242  (1898).     A.  Oswald:  ibid.  23,  265  (1897). 
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We  are  still  very  far  from  being  able  to  trace  the  functions  of  the  thyroid 
gland  to  definite  chemical  processes.  We  merely  understand  the  effect 
of  its  extirpation,  and  know,  furthermore,  that  it  stands  in  some  relation 
to  the  sexual  organs.  It  has  been  observed  that  at  the  time  of  menstru- 
ation, during  pregnancy  and  lactation,  there  is  frequently  a  swelling  of  the 
gland.  To  be  sure,  processes  may  be  involved  here  which  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  cell-functions  of  this  organ,  but  may  be  caused  by 
vascular  influences.  Again,  the  observation  that  in  cretins  the  sexual 
organs  frequently  remain  undeveloped,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  sexual  organs. 
It  is  certainly  not  remarkable  that  in  the  general  metabolic  disturbance 
even  the  sexual  organs,  which  as  a  rule  require  a  constant  supply  of  mate- 
rial as  they  in  a  certain  sense  are  constantly  growing,  will  Ukewise  suffer 
to  a  marked  extent.  At  present  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish  here 
between  primary  and  secondary  phenomena. 

That  the  thyroid  gland  yields  a  secretion,  cannot  be  doubted.  This  is 
evident  alone  from  its  histological  structure.  Apparently  the  follicular 
cells  produce  the  specific  secretion.  It  then  passes  through  openings  in 
the  follicular  walls  into  the  lymph,  and  is  then  given  up  to  the  blood.* 
We  will  merely  mention  the  fact  that  Oswald  isolated  from  the  secretion 
of  the  follicles  (the  so-called  colloid)  two  proteins,  the  so-called  thyreo- 
glchvlin  and  a  nucleoproteid.     The  former  alone  contains  iodine.' 

Our  limited  knowledge  concerning  the  chemical  processes  taking  place 
in  the  thyroid  gland  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  in  any  way  give  a  precise 
description  of  the  nature  of  the  function  of  this  very  important  organ. 
Everything  is  hypothetical.  According  to  the  autotoxication  theory,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  remove,  or  render  innocuous,  one  or 
more  toxic  substances  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  in  the  blood. 
There  is  no  ground  for  this  assumption,  but  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that 
the  organ  can  secrete  substances  which  are  capable  of  combining  with  other 
products.  It  is  possible  that  the  iodine  content  of  the  thyroid  gland 
serves  such  a  purpose  and  perhaps  indicates  the  presence  of  easily  replace- 
able substances.  It  is,  however,  also  very  probable  that  the  thyroid 
gland  secretes  substances  that  take  part  in  the  general  metabolism  and 
regulate  chiefly  the  transformations  which  albumin  undergoes.  It  is  not 
at  all  difficult  to  formulate  assumptions  in  this  direction,  particularly  after 
repeatedly  meeting  with  facts  which  show  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
fermentation,  a  number  of  different  body-cells  act  together.  One  cell 
yields  an  activator  of  the  ferment,  and  another  the  ferment  itself.  It  is 
perfectly  conceivable  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  active  in  this  sense,  and 


>  Hurthle:  PfliiKcr's  Arch.  66,  1  (1894). 
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that  it  perhaps  secretes  a  kinase  which  is  for  the  good  of  all  the  body-cells. 
But  all  this  is  speculation,  and  drawing  inferences  from  analogy  without 
any  real  foundation.  We  must  not  fail  to  repeat  here  that  the  functions 
of  the  thyroid  gland  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind.  It  may  also  serve  to 
start  certain  processes. 

We  must  now  consider  an  action  of  the  thyroid  gland  bearing  a  certain 
analogy  to  a  disease,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  the  exact  opposite  to 
Cachexia  strumipriva.  We  refer  to  Basedow* 8  disease.  If  too  much  thyroid 
gland  is  administered,  there  results  an  abnormal  destruction  of  albumin. 
The  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  increases  considerably.  Further- 
more, there  is  an  apparent  intoxication,  with  increased  pulse  frequency, 
polyphagia,  polydipsia  and  polyuria.  In  Basedow's  disease  similar  symp- 
toms appear,  especially  the  increased  destruction  of  albumin.  This 
disease  has  been  traced  to  an  increased  activity  of  the  follicular  epi- 
thelium of  the  thyroid  gland.  Quite  recently  the  parathyroids  have 
also  been  held  to  be  partly  responsible.  There  are  many  observations 
which  indicate  such  a  connection,*  but  it  has  been  by  no  means  positively 
established. 

The  hypophysiSy  or  pituitary  gland,  is  always  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  thyroid.  It  is  a  compound  organ.  The  anterior  lobe  is  glandular 
and  resembles  somewhat  the  thyroid  body,  while  the  posterior  portion 
consists  chiefly  of  fibrous  tissue.  Between  the  two  lobes  there  is  a 
hollow  space  rich  in  vessels  and  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  The 
function  of  this  body,  which  was  once  considered  to  be  a  rudimentary 
organ,  is  still  unknown  to  us.  In  cases  of  myxedema  there  has  frequently 
been  hypertrophy  of  the  pituitary  gland,  while  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
tends  to  produce  the  same  effect.  In  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  pituitary  body  peculiar  symptoms  often  develop,  especially 
an  abnormal  growth  of  the  bones  at  the  end  of  the  extremities,  the 
phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  although  the  softer  parts,  as  the  hands, 
feet,  lips,  tongue,  and  nose,  are  also  affected.  It  is  quite  natural  to 
compare  this  increased  development  with  the  retarded  growth  which  takes 
place  after  the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Yet  we  do 
not  positively  know  that  there  is  a  direct  connection  with  this  disease, 
known  as  acromegaly,  and  the  changes  in  the  functions  of  the  pituitary 
gland.  Experiments  carried  out  to  determine  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
by  studjring  the  effects  of  its  removal,  have  not  led  to  conclusive  results. 
Pituitary  extracts  have  also  been  administered  and  found  to  cause  an 
increased  elimination  of  nitrogen.'  We  are  not  justified  in  drawing  any 
conclusion  fl'om  this  observation  as  to  any  existing  analogy  with  the  thyroid 

^  L.  Humphry:  The  Parathyroid  Glands  in  Grave's  Disease.    Lancet,  11  (1905). 

»  T.Malcolm:  J.  Physiol.  80, 270  (1904).  Thompson  and  Johnston :  OnVf,  33, 189(1905). 
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gland.  The  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  may  be  caused  in  many 
ways.  We  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  decide  such  questions  until  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  isolate  the  active  principles  from  each  of  the 
organs. 

We  now  turn  to  two  other  organs  for  which  a  specific  function  has 
been  suggested.  These  are  the  spleen  and  the  thymus.  The  latter  is  a 
temporary  organ,  being  a  true  organ  in  the  case  of  man  only  during  infancy. 
After  the  child  is  two  or  three  years  old  it  no  longer  develops,  but  slowly 
and  steadily  atrophies,  and  has  nearly  disappeared  by  the  fifteenth  year, 
though  traces  of  it  remain  in  old  age.  It  can  be  completely  extirpated 
without  causing  death.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  classed  with  the 
organs  that  are  essential  to  life.  Its  ablation  is  said  to  result  in  disturb- 
ances in  the  general  health  and  in  metabolism;  but  from  the  data  at  hand, 
it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  obtain  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  thymus  gland.  Similarly,  its  anatomical  construction  is  not 
instructive.* 

We  are  almost  as  much  at  sea  concerning  the  significance  of  the  spleen 
in  the  economy  of  the  animal  organism.  All  sorts  of  different  functions 
have  been  ascribed  to  it.  It  has  been  said  to  influence  the  activity  of  the 
pancreas,  an  assumption  which  is  not  well  founded.  It  has  also  been 
assumed  that  it  plays  a  part  in  the  production  and  destruction  of  the 
red  corpuscles,  and  furthermore  that  it  is  able  to  remove  and  store  up  waste 
material  from  the  blood  and  lymph.  This  much  is  certain,  however:  the 
spleen  can  be  extirpated  completely  without  any  severe  consequences. 
It  would  be  of  course  unjustifiable  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  spleen  is 
an  organ  of  subordinate  importance.  Everj-'thing  depends  upon  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  functions  of  an  organ  are  tested.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  that  under  certain  conditions  the  absence  of  the  spleen  might 
make  itself  felt.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  great 
importance  has  been  ascribed  to  the  spleen  in  combating  disease  germs. 
In  the  case  of  infections,  the  spleen  sends  out  a  great  number  of  leucocytes. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  indications  of  the  fact  that  the  spleen 
on  account  of  its  anatomical  construction  is  called  upon  to  regulate  the 
composition  of  the  blood  so  that  the  cellular  elements  are  kept  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  are  capable  of  exercising  their  functions.  Abnormal 
red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  are  held  back  and  destroyed.  It  is  possible 
that  the  proteolytic  ferment  found  in  spleen,  which  has  an  action  ufKjn 
fibrin,  may  l>e  active  in  the  breaking  down  of  these  discarded  elements. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  high  iron  content  of  the  spleen,  to  which  our 
attention  has  been  called  repeatedly,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as 


*  A.  Friedleben:  Die  Physiologie  der  Thjrrausdruse  (1858).    Cf.  J.  Aug.  Hamnuu-: 
Pfliiger's  Arch.  110,  337  (1905).    Rudolf  Fiachl:  Z.  expcr.  Path.  Therap.  1,  388  (1904). 
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absolute  proof  of  the  destruction  of  blood-corpuscleS;  for  it  collects  cellular 
decomposition  products  from  other  organs.^  Many  observations  make  it 
seem  probable  that  the  spleen  is  related  in  some  way  to  bone-marrow. 
These  two  substances  can  mutually  aid  one  another. 

In  discussing  the  individual  organs  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  the  entire  organism,  namely  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  the  con- 
nective-tissue group.  Of  the  latter,  especially  bone,  cartilage,  and  true 
connective-tissue,  we  scarcely  assume  any  intimate  relations  with  the  other 
organs,  although  undoubtedly  such  relations  do  exist.  We  are  accustomed  to 
consider  them  merely  as  mechanically-acting  structures,  and  for  this  reason 
but  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain  what  metabolic  changes  take 
place  within  this  group  of  tissues.  As  a  rule,  investigators  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  study  of  their  chemical  composition  without  attempting  to 
determine  positively  the  extent  to  which  they  take  part  in  the  general  metab- 
olism. Now  this  connective-tissue  group  of  substances  takes  part  quite 
extensively  in  building  up  the  organism,  and  it^  functions  are  not  always 
the  same.  This  is  particularly  true  of  connective-tissue  itself,  which, 
according  to  its  histological  construction,  is  related  to  different  groups. 
For  one  thing  it  forms  the  fundamental  support  of  the  body-cells,  which, 
to  a  certain  extent,  are  embedded  in  it.  From  it  the  finer  and  coarser 
network,  in  which  the  lymph  passes  until  it  reaches  the  individual  cells, 
is  formed.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  one  is  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  cells  of  connective-tissue  play  a  passive  r61e  here,  or  whether  it  is 
not  more  probable  that  they  take  active  participation  in  the  exchange  of 
material  between  the  blood  and  the  lymph,  and  between  the  latter  and 
the  remaining  cells  of  the  body.  Its  adjustment  to  purely  mechanical 
requirements  is  evident  from  the  construction  of  the  individual  tissue; 
for  example,  in  the  segregation  of  elastic  fibers.  A  particularly  differen- 
tiated tissue,  and  one  which  also  belongs  in  this  group,  is  the  fatty  tissue; 
the  importance  of  which  we  have  already  considered. 

As  regards  the  physiological  functions  of  cartilage,  but  little  is  known 
beyond  its  purely  mechanical  properties.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  doubted 
that  in  it,  as  well  as  in  body  tissue,  there  is  a  constant  occurrence  of  metabo- 
lism. Growth  never  really  ceases,  for  new  cells  are  constantly  being 
formed.  Numerous  observations  prove  to  us  the  dependence  of  the 
metabolism  in  these  organs  upon  the  requirements  placed  upon  them. 
Their  development  ceases  if  for  any  reason  there  are  no  demands  placed 
upon  them,  and  in  such  cases  they  retrogress  even  if  they  are  already 
well  developed.  The  influence  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  other  organs  upon 
growth,  we  have  already  mentioned.  Very  active  metabolic  processes 
unquestionably  take  place  in  cartilage  and  bony  tissue  of  the  growing 


^  Blumenreich  and  Jacoby:  Z.  Hygiene  u.  Inf ectionakrankh .,  29, 419  (1898).  G.  Jaw^: 
Virchow's  Arch.  161,  461  (1900). 
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organism.  These  two  tissues  are  intimately  related  to  one  another.  The 
latter  can  act  for  the  former  within  certain  limits.  We  find  here  quite 
extensive  assimilation  processes,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  consid- 
erable wearing  away.  It  is  seldom  that  we  obtain  such  a  deep  insight  into 
the  transformations  of  tissue  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  formation  of  bones. 
To  be  sure  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  is  almost  wholly  morphological. 
There  has  been  but  little  attempt  to  study  this  interesting  process  from  a 
physico-chemical  standpoint.  Even  the  fully-developed  bone  retains, 
especially  as  regards  its  periosteum  and  medulla,  its  embryonal  charac* 
ter.  From  these,  new  bone  material  may  be  formed  continually.  Thus 
fractures  are  healed.  Even  under  normal  conditions,  however,  there  is 
continuously  taking  place  a  fusion  and  new  formation  of  bone-substance. 
Occasionally  we  notice  the  appearance  of  peculiar  cells,  the  so-called 
osteoclasts,  which  cause  the  dissolution  of  bony  tissue  at  the  place  where 
they  appear,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  meet  with  the  so-called  perforating 
fibers,  which  also  destroy  bones.  In  pathological  conditions  often  the 
real  disappearance  of  bony  tissue  is  preceded  by  decalcification  as  a  primary 
process.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  all  these  processes,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how,  in  each  separate  case,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
bony  substance  is  effected,  what  agents  are  active  in  the  process,  and  why 
it  is  necessary  that  this  fusing  together  of  bone  and  new  formation  of  such 
tissue  are  constantly  taking  place.  We  must  for  the  present  allow  all  these 
and  similar  questions  to  remain  unanswered.  We  mention  these  relations 
especially  because  we  are  indisputably  justified  in  assuming  that  if  in  a 
tissue  to  which  we  are  accustomed  to  assign  a  very  specific  function,  and 
in  which  we  would  scarcely  expect  a  prion  that  important  metabolic 
processes  would  take  place,  there  is  a  constant  exchange  of  material,  so 
much  more  will  this  be  true  of  all  the  other  tissues  which  are  intimately 
connected  with  active  metabolism  and  upon  which  great  demands  are 
placed,  and  that  they  will  likewise  participate  in  an  active  interchange  of 
cell-material. 

Such  an  assumption  appears  to  be  particularly  justifiable  for  those 
organs  whose  activity,  within  certain  limits,  is  a  continuous  one,  as  is  true 
especially  of  muscular  and  nervous  tissue.  The  latter,  as  we  well  know, 
is  never  at  rest.  Impulses  are  constantly  passing  along  the  nerve  fibers, 
partly  towards  the  central  nervous  system,  and  partly  from  this  to  the 
peripheral  organs.  The  nerves  are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  mus- 
cular tissue.  This  is  evident  even  from  the  entire  development  of  the 
organs,  for  they  early  enter  into  relations  with  one  another.  We  know 
also  that  if  the  innervation  ceases,  retrogression  soon  results,  bringing  on 
atrophy,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  evidently  due  in  part  to  the  inactivity  of  the 
muscles.  Unquestionably,  the  nerves  have  to  some  extent  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  metabolic  processes  in  the  cells  of  the  muscles  themselves. 
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perhaps  in  the  same  way  as  we  found  in  the  formation  and  breaking  down 
of  glycogen  in  the  liver  that  there  was  an  indeterminable  dependence  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Unfortunately,  in  comparison  with  the  countless 
observations  of  pure  physiology  concerning  the  functions  of  the  entire 
nervous  system,  we  have  nothing  from  the  physiological-chemical  stand- 
point. In  fact,  aside  from  the  knowledge  of  a  few  constituents  of  the 
nerve  substance,  we  know  very  little  indeed  concerning  the  metabolism 
taking  place  in  nervous  tissue.  We  will  give  here  the  results  of  the  analysis 
of  the  gray  and  white  substances  of  the  brain.* 


White  Sub- 
stance. 

Gray  Sub- 
stance. 

Water 

695.35 

304.65 

25.11 

50.02 

18.19 

26.96 

2.94 

18.93 

5.23 

769.97 

Total  solids 

230.03 

Protagon 

10.80 

Insoluble  albumin  and  connective-tissue 

Cholesterol,  free 

60.79 
6.30 

Cholesterol,  combined 

Nuclein 

17.51 
1.99 

Neurokeratin 

Mineral  matter 

10.43 
5.62 

The  most  striking  value  —  and  this  holds  also  for  the  composition  of  the 
peripheral  nervous  S3rstem  —  is  the  high  phosphorus  content  of  nervous 
tissue.  Phosphorus  is  evidently  found  in  very  different  states  of  combina- 
tion, at  one  time  as  nuclein,  again  in  the  form  of  a  substance  which  is 
known  as  protagon,'  and  at  other  times  as  lecithin.  The  latter  occurs 
partly  free,  and  partly  results  from  the  hydrolysis  of  different  products, 
which  have  been  isolated  from  nervous  tissue,  and  have  been  designated 
by  different  names;  thus  in  the  decomposition  of  protagon  among  the  fatty 
acids  and  other  cleavage-products,  the  so-called  cerebrin  has  been  found. 
Of  the  substances  which  have  been  isolated  directly  from  the  brain,  cere- 
bron  has  been  best  studied,  and  its  constitution  established  by  Thierfelder.* 
He  obtained  from  it,  by  hydrolysis,  cerebronic  acid,  sphingosine,  and  galac- 
tose in  the  following  proportions:  cerebronic  acid  48.13  per  cent,  sphin- 
gosine 34.46  per  cent,  galactose  21.77  per  cent. 

Cerebron  has  the  empirical  formula  C48H©3N09.  Its  hydrolysis  takes 
place  in  accordance  with  the  equation: 

C48H93NO9  +  2  H2O  =  CggHftoOa  -f  CiyHasNOa  -h  CJIiaOg 
Cerebron  Cerebronic  acid  Sphingosine    Galactose 


>  F.  Baumstark:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  9,  145  (1885). 

>  Liebreich:  Annal.  184,  29  (18d5). 

•  H.  Thierfelder  and  Emil  WOrner:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  80,  542  (1900).     H.  Thierfelder: 
tZmf.  43,  21  (1904),  and  44,  306  (1905). 
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A  number  of  other  products  containing  nitrogen,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
phosphorus  as  well,  have  been  isolated  from  the  brain  and  described  under 
different  names.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  at  present  anything 
regarding  the  nature  of  these  substances  as  to  whether  they  are  simple 
substance  or  mixtures,  and  for  that  reason  will  not  stop  even  to  enumerate 
them.* 

Nervous  tissue  alwa3rs  contains  cholesterol,  fat,  and  albumin,  and,  in 
fact,  besides  nucleoproteids  and  nucleoalbumins,  globulin  and  albumin. 
The  framework  of  the  tissue  is  formed  by  neurokeratin. 

If  we  compare  the  amounts  of  the  separate  constituents  present  in  100 
grams  of  organic  dry  substance,  we  note  especially  the  high  albumin  con- 
tent of  the  nervous  tissue.  Thus  Chevalier '  analyzed  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
man  (the  central  organs  have  a  similar  composition),  and  obtained  the 
following  values: 

Protein      36 . 8    per  cent 

Lecithin        33.57  per  cent 

Cholesterol 12.22  per  cent 

Cerebrin 1 1 .  30  per  cent 

Neurokeratin 3 .  07  per  cent 

Other  organic  substances 4 .      per  cent 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  gray  brain  matter  contains  much  more 
water  than  white  brain  matter.  The  former  contains  about  77  per 
cent  of  water,  while  the  latter  has  but  70  per  cent.  The  proteins  o<*cur 
chiefly  in  the  gray  matter,  and  amount  to  more  than  one-half  of  its  dry 
substance. 

The  metabolism  of  nervous  tissue  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Whereas  in  the  case  of  muscles  we  are  able  to  detect  purely  external 
changes  (shortening)  during  their  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  can  detect 
the  liberation  of  heat  and  consumption  of  glycogen,  this  is  impossible  in 
the  case  of  nervous  tissue.  In  the  ganglion  cells  alone  have  histological 
pictures  been  described  which  apparently  indicate  changes.  The  nature 
of  these  changes  is,  however,  very  obscure.     We  merely  know  that  nervous 


*  As  ropards  the  chemical  constituents  of  brain,  see  J.  L.  W.  Thudiclium:  Die  chem- 
ischc  Konstitution  des  Gehims  des  Menschen  und  derTiere.  Tiihin^n,  1901.  Althouf^ 
the  invpstipations  of  Thudichum  are  in  certain  respects  valuable  as  a  basis  for  further 
phyRiolojrical-chemical  investifj^tion,  still  it  must  be  said  that  none  of  the  many  com- 
pounds doscrit)ed  by  him  was  proved  to  be  a  simple  substance,  nor  w:\s  there  given  any 
proof  concerning  the  chemical  combination  of  the  substance.  Then*  is  an  almost 
unexplored  field  for  investigation  here.  The  article  by  \V.  B.  Halliburton.  Die  BicK 
chemie  der  peripheren  Nerven.  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  Jg.  4,  p.  23 
(1905),  is  a  valuable  summary  of  the  work  that  has  been  done. 

*  Z.  physiol.  Cbem.  10,  97  (1886). 
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tissue  requires  oxygen  for  the  performance  of  its  functions.  This  may  be 
shown  very  prettily  by  means  of  methylene  blue.  As  we  have  seen,  this 
dyestuflf  is  deprived  of  oxygen  by  the  tissues,  and  is  thereby  transformed 
into  the  colorless  reduction  product.  If  the  colorless  organ  is  subse- 
quently exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time,  gradually  the  blue  color  of 
methylene  blue  reappears.  In  the  case  of  narcotized  animals  in  which 
the  brain  has  been  made  inactive,  the  brain  substance  remains  blue,  so 
that  evidently  under  these  conditions  the  tissue  does  not  require  oxygen.* 
The  abundance  with  which  the  nerve-centers  are  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels is  an  indication  of  their  high  oxygen  requirement,  and  in  fact 
anaemia  in  these  places  causes  severe  disturbances,  eventually  leading 
to  the  loss  of  function. 

It  might  be  thought  that  some  idea  concerning  the  metabolism  of  nervous 
tissue  might  be  gained  by  seeking  the  end-products.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  in  a  sense  may  be  regarded  as  the  lymph 
of  the  brain,  choline,  a  decomposition  product  of  lecithin,  has  been  found. 
This,  however,  does  not  give  us  much  information.  We  do  not  know 
whether  choline  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  metabolic  end-product,  or 
whether  it  is  not  more  probably  produced  by  the  destruction  of  nerve- 
tissue,  and  is  far  from  being  concerned  in  true  metabolism.  Its  detection 
has  usually  been  an  indirect  one  and  not  quantitative.  The  fact  that  an 
increased  amount  of  choline  appears  in  degenerative  processes  indicates 
that  its  formation  corresponds  to  a  destruction  of  nervous  tissue,  so  that 
it  is  not  to  he  considered  as  a  normal  metabolic  product.  We  do  not  wish 
to  place  any  great  weight  upon  this  discovery  of  the  presence  of  choline, 
and  would  rather  take  the  attitude  that  at  present  we  know  nothing  what- 
ever concerning  the  metabolism  in  nervous  tissue.  It  is  also  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  much  progress  in  this  direction  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  foundation  for  research.  Even  our  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sition of  nervous  tissue  is  extremely  faulty.  We  have  only  to  remember 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  we  know  but  little  concerning  the  metabolism 
of  those  cells  of  the  body  which  are  much  more  readily  accessible.  We 
recognize  only  the  total  results  of  metabolism,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  ignorant 
as  regards  the  part  taken  by  the  separate  organs.  We  shall  soon  come 
back  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  detect  any  effect  of  intense  mental 
effort  in  metabolism  experiments. 

We  might  perhaps  expect  that  pathology  would  tell  us  something 
concerning  the  metabolism  in  nervous  tissue.  We  know  that  there  exist  the 
so-called  functional  nervous  diseases,  i.e.,  diseases  which,  according  to  the 
general  assumption,  are  not  caused  by  any  anatomical  change  of  the 


»  C.  A.  Heiter  and  A.  N.  Richards:  Am.  J.  Physiol.  12,  207  (1904).  Cf.  H.  von 
Bayer:  Z.  allg.  Physiol.  2, 109  (1902).  FrOhlich:  ibid.  8, 131  (1903).  Frthlich  and  Tait: 
ibid.  4,  105  (1904).    K.  H.  Baas:  Pfliiger's  Aroh.  108,  276  (1904). 
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nerve-tissue.  We  observe  all  sorts  of  different  symptoms,  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  being  the  readiness  with  which  the  patient  becomes  fatigued 
One  gets  the  impression  that  the  nerve-centers  have  but  a  limited  supply 
of  material  at  hand,  or  that  the  combustible  material  is  consumed  rapidly 
without  a  sufficient  regulation.  This,  however,  is  merely  -supposition 
and  rests  upon  no  foundation.  In  the  case  of  organic  nervous  diseases, 
the  symptoms  of  which  are  characteristic  according  to  the  nerves  and 
nerve-centers  that  are  affected,  we  find  degeneration.  The  nerve-cells 
and  their  processes  are  destroyed.  We  may  say  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  to  trace  some  relation  between  the  selection  which  certain 
poisons,  e.g.  lead  and  "syphilis  poison,"  show  toward  the  various  ner\'e- 
paths  and  the  activity  of  the  metabolic  processes  in  sp>ecial  regions. 
Those  nerve-paths  and  nerve-centers  are  assumed  to  show  soonest  the 
action  of  the  poison  which  are  most  affected  because  they  have  the  most 
work  to  do.  As  interesting  as  this  hypothesis  of  Edinger*  may  be,  we 
must  state  that  there  is  absolutely  no  direct  proof  possible  at  present. 
As  long  as  the  physiological  course  of  metabolism  remains  so  obscure,  it 
is  very  difficult  indeed  for  us  to  get  any  clear  idea  from  pathological 
deviations.  We  can,  it  is  true,  imagine  that  cells  which  are  in  constant 
activity  and  are  constantly  being  used  up  and  reconstructed,  will  feel  the 
effects  of  a  given  poison  much  more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  fairly 
stable.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  there  is  an  exhaus- 
tion in  the  sense  meant  by  Edinger,  but  rather  it  may  be  that  there  is  an 
effect  upon  the  more  active  supply  of  new  material  and  increased  con- 
sumption which  is  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  the  enlarged  function. 
We  know  that  there  are  certain  cells,  e.g.,  of  infusoria,  algae,  etc.,  which 
have  a  particular  power  of  attracting  certain  metals,  even  when  the  latter 
are  present  in  extremely  slight  amount.  They  take  up  these  substances 
even  from  very  dilute  solutions  and  store  them  up.  This  may  ver>'  easily 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  cells,  evidently  in  part,  at  least,  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  these  substances  combine  with  the  constituents  of  the  cell 
in  such  a  way  that  they  prevent  the  further  exercise  of  function  by  the 
cell-protoplasm,  and  to  some  extent  destroy  the  cell.  Similarly  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  interposition  of  the  above-mentioned  poisons  l>etween 
the  separate  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  of  nerve-centers,  disturl)s  the 
normal  construction  of  the  cells,  and,  therefore,  its  functions.  There  is 
not  necessarily  any  affinity  existing  between  the  nerve-cell  as  a  whole, 
and  the  poison  in  question,  for  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  in  the  breaking 
down  and  building  up  of  the  constituents  of  protoplasm,  the  products 
resulting  combine  with  the  poison  and  consequently  place  a  limit  upon 

*  Eine  neue  Theorie  uber  die  Ureachen  einigen  Nervenkrankheiten  insbesondere  der 
Neuritis  und  Tabea,  Leipsic,  1809,  und  Deut.  med.  Wochach.  Noe.  45,  49,  62  (1904); 
No8.  1  and  4  (1905). 
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the  normal  composition  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  We  mention  these  ideas 
merely  to  show  that  we  are  able  to  get  along  perfectly  well  without  the 
conception  of  exhaustion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that 
the  various  nerve-cells  are  not  necessarily  all  of  uniform  nature.  It  is 
perfectly  possible  that  the  different  groups  of  nerve-cells,  which  serve  for 
the  exercise  of  definite  functions,  are  differently  constituted  chemically 
and  possess  a  perfectly  distinct  metabolism,  and  that  the  key  to  the 
cause  of  the  different  diseases  of  the  system  is  to  be  sought  in  this  fact. 
The  familiar  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  always,  within  quite 
narrow  limits,  localized  along  definite  paths  are  of  quite  particular  interest 
in  many  directions.  Here  the  close  connection  between  nervous  and 
muscular  tissue  becomes  very  evident.* 

We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of  the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
define  this  more  closely,  i.e.,  we  cannot  in  any  way  explain  the  nature 
of  the  conveyance  of  sensation.  We  merely  know  that  the  nerve-fibers 
are  merely  outgrowths  of  the  nerve-cells  with  which  they  form  a  unit. 
The  former  are  in  contact  with  the  organs  usually  by  means  of  a  character- 
istic end-apparatus.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  impossible  that  physiological 
chemistry,  together  with  physical  chemistry,  will  eventually  throw  light 
upon  this  process.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  definite  changes, 
whether  in  the  end-apparatus  or  in  the  nerve-cells,  give  rise  to  definite 
functional  expressions  of  the  nervous  tissue. 

Before  we  take  up  the  relations  of  the  musculature  to  the  other  organs, 
we  will  consider  briefly  a  reaction  which  is  common  to  both  muscle  and 
nervous  tissue,  namely  the  so-called  heat-rigor.^  If  a  muscle  is  gradually 
heated,  it  loses  at  a  definite  temperature  its  power  of  being  stimulated, 
and  contracts.  The  cause  of  this  heat-rigor  is  the  coagulation  of  the 
albumin,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  this  does  not  take  place  all  at  once,  but 
in  stages.  Different  albumins  present  in  the  muscle  coagulate  at  different 
temperatures.  The  nerves  behave  in  exactly  the  same  way.  They  also 
show  a  heat-rigor.  The  lowest  temperature  at  which  one  of  the  albumins 
coagulates,  corresponds  to  the  time  that  the  nerve  ceases  to  be  capable 
of  response  to  stimulation.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  muscles,  there  is  a 
contraction. 

As  is  well  known,  the  albumins  in  muscles  coagulate  after  death.  Rigor 
mortis  results,  and  this  does  not  attack  all  the  different  muscles  at  one 
time.  Its  appearance  after  death  also  occurs  at  different  intervals  of 
time.     The  cause  of  death-rigor  has  been  much  studied.     It  is  certain 

'  Cf.  Robert  Bing:  Deut.  Arch.  klin.  Med.  86,  199  (1905);  and  Deut.  Z.  Nervenheilk. 
26,  163  (1904);  and  Ueber  angeborene  Muakeldefekte.  Inaug.-Diasert.  Basel  (1902). 

'  Brodie  and  Richardflon:  Philoe.  Trans.  London,  Series  B,  191, 127  (1899).  Vernon: 
J.  Physiol.  24,  239  (1899).     O.  von  Furth:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  81,  338  (1900). 
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that  it  results  from  the  coagulation  of  the  protein  in  muscle,  and  in  fact 
it  is  believed  to  be  the  protein  known  as  myogen  which  takes  part  especially 
in  the  process.  This  is  supposed  to  pass  over  first  into  soluble  myogen- 
fibrin,  which  is  subsequently  transformed  into  the  coagulated  modification. 
The  other  protein,  myosin,  also  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  clot.* 
Although  the  assumption  that  death-rigor  results  from  a  coagulation  of 
the  protein  has  been  generally  accepted,  on  the  other  hand  the  manner 
in  which  the  coagulation  takes  place  has  been  variously  explained.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  always  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  an  acid  reaction 
appears.  This  is  apparently  brought  about  by  the  formation  of  lactic 
acid,  and  by  the  resulting  transformation  of  a  part  of  the  diphosphate 
contained  in  muscle  to  monophosphate.  Now  it  has  been  observed  that 
acid,  and  especially  lactic  acid,  accelerates  the  coagulation  process.  The 
early  appearance  of  death-rigor  after  previous  active  muscular  contraction, 
as,  for  example,  in  tetanus,  has  been  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  lactic 
acid,  which  is  in  such  cases  present  in  larger  amount  than  usual.  Further- 
more, it  has  been  assumed  that  a  ferment  assists  in  causing  the  coagulation. 
The  final  relaxation,  which  takes  place  after  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
is  also  not  perfectly  understood.  Acids  have  been  supposed  to  take  part 
in  this  process  also,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  also  been  assumed 
that  autolytic  processes  come  into  play. 

In  certain  directions  we  are  well  informed  concerning  the  processes  of 
metabolism  which  take  place  in  muscles  during  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. We  have  already  discussed  these  points.  We  also  know  that  the 
liver  is  apparently  in  direct  relation  to  the  muscles,  for,  by  means  of  its 
glycogen  store,  it  satisfies  their  nutritional  requirements.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  relation  between  the  liver  and  muscles  should  be  a  direct 
one.  It  may  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  blood.  This  has,  as  we 
know,  a  sugar  content  which  is  very  constant  within  narrow  limits.  In 
case  the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  used  up  by  the  muscles,  it  receives  a  new- 
supply  from  the  liver,  the  cells  of  which  in  such  cases  at  once  break  down 
glycogen  into  sugar.  There  must  also,  without  doubt,  be  relations  between 
the  general  metabolism  of  the  cells  and  that  of  the  muscles.  If,  for  example, 
it  is  desired  to  fatten  with  albumin,  this  can  be  accomplished  well  only 
when  there  is  muscular  effort  at  the  time  the  abundance  of  albumin  is  feil. 
This  may  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  under  such  conditions 
albumin  is  assimilated  to  a  greater  extent  than  usual,  although  it  is  also 
possible  that  the  other  cells  of  the  body  are  in  some  way  stimulated  to 
take  up  more  albumin. 

This  finishes  all  that  we  have  to  say  here  with  regard  to  the  relations  of 
the  individual  organs  to  one  another.     Thoy  are,  to  be  sure,  much  more 

»  O.  von  Fiirth:  Arch,  expcr.  Path.  Phar.  86,  231  (1895). 
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diversified  than  we  have  here  represented,  and  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  study  of  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  animal  organism.  It 
is  one  of  our  most  important  tasks  to  follow  these  problems  farther.  It 
is  only  when  we  shall  have  acquired  as  thorough  a  knowledge  as  possible 
in  this  direction,  that  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  draw  a  clear  picture  of 
the  cell-metabolism  and  the  functions  of  the  organs.  The  dependence 
of  the  organs  upon  one  another  is,  as  a  rule,  too  little  emphasized. 


LECTURE  XXVII. 

GENERAL  METABOLISM. 

I. 

We  have  so  far  considered  for  each  foodstuflF  the  way  it  is  absorbed, 
assimilated,  and  finally  eliminated  from  the  animal  organism,  and  attempted, 
above  all  else,  to  follow  the  intimate  processes  of  metabolism  in  the  tissues 
and  especially  in  the  cells.  The  study  of  these  processes  separately  has 
to-day  become  the  particular  field  of  the  physiological  chemist.  We  should 
err  greatly,  however,  if  we  were  to  regard  the  chemical  decompositions  in 
the  animal  organism  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  food- 
stuff. We  should  obtain  an  entirely  false  impression  of  the  general  meta- 
bolism, and  should  be  unable  to  answer  some  of  the  most  important 
questions.  We  have  up  to  this  time  studied  metabolism,  as  it  were,  from  a 
more  or  less  qualitative  standpoint.  There  remains  the  quantitative  side 
to  be  considered;  i.e.,  we  must  compare  the  total  income  and  the  total  outgo. 
We  have  already  touched  upon  this  problem  in  discussing  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  different  organic  foodstuffs  into  one  another,  and  in  considering 
their  mutual  replacement  according  to  their  calorific  value. 

It  is  particularly  important  for  the  study  of  metabolism  that  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal  organism  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  matter 
and  of  energy  holds  absolutely.  This  fact  forms  the  basis  of  all  experi- 
ments in  metabolism.  We  may  determine,  by  studying  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  income  and  outgo,  the  part  played  by  each  individual 
foodstuff  in  the  general  metabolism.  Only  by  comparing  the  income 
with  the  outgo  are  we  able  to  form  judgment  as  regards  the  condition  of 
the  system.  In  this  way  alone  is  it  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
animal  experimented  upon  increases  its  balance  of  nutrition,  is  in  nutritive 
equilibrium,  or  whether  there  is  a  deficit  such  that  the  organism  is  com- 
pelled to  draw  upon  its  reserve  stores  or  to  consume  its  own  tissue  in  order 
to  maintain  the  functions  of  its  organs.  The  study  of  the  body-weight 
alone  can  never  take  the  place  of  this  important  method  of  examination. 
An  increase  or  loss  in  weight  may  arise  from  a  number  of  different  causes. 
Such  deviations,  for  example,  may  be  brought  about  merely  by  a  retention 
or  an  elimination  of  considerable  water.  The  varied  natures  of  the 
problems  concerning  metabolism  have  led  to  different  methods  of  investi- 
gation.    In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  follow  the  course  of  a  single  food- 
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stuff;  while  at  other  times  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  draw  a  clear  picture, 
to  measure  the  total  intake  and  outgo.  A  simple  problem,  for  ex- 
ample, is  to  determine  whether  a  definite  substance  acts  as  an  albumin 
sparer.  Here,  in  most  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
protein  in  the  food  without  introducing  any  serious  error,  by  merely  de- 
termining the  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  therein.  The  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  in  the  faeces  then  shows  clearly  whether  the 
animal  experimented  upon  is  in  nitrogen  equilibrium  or  not.  If  the 
animal  is  once  found  to  be  in  such  equilibrium,  i.e.  eliminates  the  same 
quantity  of  nitrogen  that  it  receives  in  the  food,  then  by  feeding  the  given 
food  we  can  easily  determine  whether  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  in- 
creased, diminished,  or  remains  the  same.  The  experiment  in  this  case  is 
so  simple,  because  we  know  that  nitrogen  is  given  up  by  the  kidneys  and 
not  by  the  lungs  or  skin.  Such  an  experiment,  however,  is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory.  A  number  of  questions  always  arise  concerning  such  results. 
We  are  by  no  means  justified  in  assuming  that  the  appearance  of  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  is  a  sign  that  there  has  been  a  total  consumption  of  the  albu- 
min. We  know  that  in  all  cases  only  a  part  of  the  carbon  appears  com- 
bined with  nitrogen  in  urine.  The  rest  of  the  carbon  chains  from  the 
cleavage-products  of  proteins  are  broken  down  in  a  different  manner. 
These  chains  may  remain  in  the  organism  long  after  all  of  the  nitrogen 
has  been  eliminated,  and  take  part  in  metabolism  in  a  way  which  is  not 
yet  clear  to  us.  At  all  events,  in  an  exact  investigation  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  into  account  also  the  elimination  of  the  sulphur.  But  even 
here  we  cannot  be  entirely  satisfied.  Only  by  combining  the  examination 
of  the  urine  and  faeces  with  that  of  the  remaining  elimination  products, 
especially  the  gaseous  ones,  shall  we  obtain  an  exact  insight  into  the 
influence  upon  the  total  metabolism.  In  many  cases  even  with  such 
experiments  the  results  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  We  should  know 
oftentimes  more  accurately  to  what  extent  kinetic  energy  has  been  changed 
into  potential  energy,  in  order  to  judge  correctly  the  physiological 
nutritional  value  of  the  individual  foodstuff. 

Before  considering  the  details  of  an  experiment  in  metabolism,  we 
must  bring  forward  the  fact  that  an  exact  insight  into  the  questions 
concerning  metabolism  can  only  be  expected  when  influences  which  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  problem  at  hand  are  excluded  as  completely  as 
possible.  Comparative  experiments  in  which  the  basal  conditions  are  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible,  should  be  carried  out  as  a  rule  upon  the 
same  animal.  Individual  peculiarities  which  sharply  influence  metabolism 
should  never  be  disregarded.  One  of  the  most  important  requirements  to 
be  satisfied  in  a  metabolism  experiment  is  that  the  test  should  be  carried 
out  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any 
exact  conclusions  from  observations  made  only  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
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four  hours  or  less.  The  metabolism  of  the  food  eaten  the  previous  day 
will  affect  the  results;  and,  moreover,  the  metabolism  of  the  food  taken 
during  the  day  of  the  experiment  will  not  be  complete  during  such  a 
short  time.  Atwater  *  showed  how  much  more  valuable  the  results  were 
when  the  experiment  was  continued  for  some  considerable  time.  A 
great  many  contradictions  and  differences  in  the  researches  concerning 
metabolism,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature,  may  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  this  requirement  has  not  been  satisfied.' 

As  a  foundation  for  a  metabolic  balance^  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  income  and  of  the  otUgo  is  essential.     As  regards  the 
incomef  the  foods  are  to  be  considered  in  two  directions.      We  can,  on 
the  one   hand,  evaluate  them  according  to  their  chemical  composition, 
and,  on  the  other,  according  to  the  energy  which  they  contain.      We  obtain 
the  former  values  by  means  of  chemical  analysis.     We  have  the  organic 
and  inorganic  constituents  to  estimate.    In  the  former  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  nitrogen  are  determined.     By  multiplying  the  nitrogen  found  by  6.25, 
the  amount  of  albumin  is  obtained.     Of  course  this  method  of  estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  albumin  is  not  an  exact  one.     It  is  perfectly  possible  that 
the  food  may  contain  nitrogen  in  some  other  form  than  as  albumin.     In 
general,  however,  the  amount  of  such  nitrogenous  matter  is  inconsiderable. 
The  fat  content  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  food  with  ether,  in   which 
connection  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  part  of  the  fat  will  go  into  solu- 
tion only  after  the  product  examined  has  been  "  opened  up  " '  by  digestion 
with  pepsin-hydrochloric   acid,  or  with   two  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid. 
Then,  when   the   ash   is    known,  the   amount   of   carbohydrate  may  be 
determined  by  difference.      By   drying  an  aliquot  part  of  the    weighed 
mixture,  and  weighing  the  dry  residue,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  food  is 
determined.     Oxygen  is  naturally  also  to  be  considered  among  the  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  system.     Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  measure  accurately  the  amount  of  this   gas 
that  is  utilized.      This  thwarts  the  exact  answering  of  many  questions 
in  the  field  of   metabolism.      The   potential  energ\'  of   the  food  ma^'  be 
ascertained  by  the  heat  of  combustion.     In  exact  experiments  we  must 
naturally  also  take  into  consideration  the  temperature  of  the  food  and 
drink  as  it  is  taken  into  the  system. 


»  Ergcl).  Physiol.  (Ashor  and  Spiro)  Jg.  3,  497  (1904). 

'  Studios  of  metabolism  under  pathological  conditions  are  important.  Clinical 
investigation  and  experimental  pathology  are  clos<»ly  connect^ni  with  the  progreGB  of 
the  knowledge  of  metabolism  under  normal  conditions.  By  such  means  many  new 
questions  have  arisen,  and  certain  disturbances  have  given  us  insight  into  this  or  that 
process.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  these  lectures  to  attempt  to  mention  the 
numerous  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  this  way.  We  can  give  only  the  outline 
here  and  the  more  important  results.  The  physiology  of  metabolism  has  become  such 
an  important  branch  of  science  that  it  can  be  studied  only  upon  a  broad  bans. 

>  Cf.  Lecture  XIV,  p.  325. 
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The  income  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  oiUgo.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal ways  in  which  the  products  of  metabolism  leave  the  organism,  — 
through  the  kidneys,  the  intestine,  and  the  lungs.  The  feces  contain 
not  only  products  of  metabolism,  but  also  the  unabsorbed  food.  The 
determination  of  the  nature  of  the  faeces  is  highly  important.  It  gives  us 
an  idea  how  completely  the  nourishment  has  been  utilized.  In  the  urine, 
besides  the  inorganic  salts,  we  have  to  consider  the  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  carbon  and  hydrogen  content.  The  first  three  elements  give 
us  information  concerning  the  decomposition  of  the  protein.  Usually  the 
nitrogen  is  alone  determined  and  the  amount  of  consumed  protein  is 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  nitrogen  value  by  6.25.  In  many  cases  the 
decomposition  of  the  protein  is  also  traced  qualitatively,  and  it  is  deter- 
mined how  much  nitrogen  is  present  as  urea,  and  how  much  in  the  form 
of  other  compounds.  In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  energy  economy,  the 
heat  of  combustion  of  the  entire  excreta  is  determined,  further  the  heat 
given  off  by  the  body,  and  the  amount  of  heat  equivalent  to  the  muscular 
work  performed. 

The  gas  metabolism  is  studied  with  the  help  of  apparatus  of  special 
construction,*  by  means  of  which  the  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor  eliminated  are  determined.  From  the  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  the  equivalent  weight  of  carbon  may  be  computed.  This,  together 
with  the  amount  of  carbon  contained  in  all  the  remaining  excreta,  gives  us, 
first  of  all,  an  idea  as  to  the  utilization  of  the  carbon  in  the  food  by  the 
organism.  The  question  then  arises  how  can  we  tell  from  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  the  amount  that  has  resulted  from  the  separate  foodstuffs, 
albumin,  carbohydrate,  and  fat.  To  estimate  this  we  start  with  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  and  from  that  compute  the  amount  of 
albumin  decomposed.  Since  the  average  carbon  content  of  protein  is 
known,  it  is  easy  to  compute  how  much  of  the  carbon  came  from  proteins. 
This  is  naturally  on  the  assumption  that  the  combustion  of  the  remaining 
protein  molecule  takes  place  simultaneously  with  the  elimination  of  the 
nitrogen.  As  a  rule,  the  relation  of  nitrogen  (16  per  cent)  to  carbon  (53 
per  cent)  in  protein  is  as  1  :  3.3.  If,  then,  we  multiply  the  nitrogen  value 
by  3.3  we  obtain  the  amount  of  carbon  which  was  obtained  from  protein; 
and  by  deducting  the  product  from  the  total  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
egesta,  the  amount  obtained  from  nitrogen-free  food  is  given.  If  there 
is  no  remainder,  then  only  protein  was  consumed.  By  comparing  the  total 
amount  of  carbon  and  the  remainder  after  deducting  the  carbon  from 


'  Descriptions  of  such  apparatus  may  be  found  as  follows:  Regnault  and  Reiset: 
Annal.  73,  92, 129,  257  (1850),  and  Ann.  chim.  et  phys.  (3)  26  (1849).  Hoppe-Seyler: 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.  19,  574  (1894).  Pettenkofer:  Annal.  II,  Suppl.-Band,  p.  1  (1862). 
Voit:  Z.  Biol.  11,  541  (1875).  Sond^n  and  Tigeretedt:  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  6  (1895); 
and  Atwater:  Ergeb.  Physiol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  Jg.  8,  498  (1904). 
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protein  in  the  egesta  with  that  in  the  ingesta,  we  can  tell  whether  all  of 
the  carbon  has  been  eliminated  or  whether  more  or  less.  In  the  two  latter 
cases  we  can  tell  whether  the  organism  has  consumed  its  own  protein  or 
fat,  or  whether  it  has  added  to  its  supply  of  albumin  and  of  nitrogen-free 
substances. 

We  have  disregarded  the  losses  which  the  body  sustains  by  its  secretions, 
and  the  losses  of  epidermis  from  the  skin,  intestinal  canal,  and  other  mucous 
membranes.  These  losses  are  very  hard  to  estimate.  To  some  extent  they 
come  into  consideration  with  the  eliminations  from  the  alimentary  canal 
in  the  analysis  of  the  faeces.  They  may  be  disregarded,  or  not  be  estimated 
by  themselves,  because  they  are  so  small  in  amount  that  the  error  intro- 
duced does  not  assert  itself  in  the  nutrition  balance.  Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  faeces,  which  arises  largely 
from  intestinal  depositions.  The  fieces  of  man  contain  0.5  to  1.4  grams  of 
nitrogen,  even  when  the  food  contains  but  little  nitrogen  or  none.  Among 
the  nitrogen-free  products,  the  faeces  contain  principally  fat.  In  starvation 
man  eliminates  0.6  to  1.4  grams  of  fat  per  day.  With  nourishment  free 
from  fat,  3  to  7  grams  are  eliminated  daily. 

For  the  determination  of  the  heat  given  off  by  the  organism,  a  special 
apparatus  is  also  necessary.  A  calorimeter  which  permits  the  simultaneous 
determination  of  the  respiratory  exchange  and  the  amount  of  heat  liberated 
is  Atwater's  respiration  calorimeter}  This  apparatus,  in  which  the  |>ersony 
or  animal,  experimented  upon  may  remain  for  a  week,  consists  of  a  chamber 
which  is  large  enough  to  be  comfortable.  This  space  is  supplied  with  a 
ventilating  arrangement,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  air  can  be  accurately 
measured.  It  is  so  regulated  that  the  air  enters  and  leaves  at  exactly  the 
same  temperature.  Now  and  then  samples  of  air  are  taken  as  it  enters  and 
as  it  leaves  the  chamber,  whereby  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
given  off  by  the  lungs  and  by  the  skin  is  determined.  Suitable  arrange- 
ments are  also  provided  for  the  introduction  of  food  and  drink,  and  for 
the  removal  of  the  solid  and  liquid  excretory  products.  The  amount  of 
heat  given  up  by  the  organism,  together  with  the  heat  equivalent 
of  the  external  muscular  work,  is  measured  at  the  same  time.  The  heat 
given  off  is  carried  away  by  a  stream  of  cold  water,  which  flows  in  tubes 
around  the  chamber.  By  carefully  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  the  velocity  at  which  it  flows  through  the  tubes,  it  is  possible  to  carry 
away  the  heat  as  fast  as  it  is  produced,  thereby  keeping  the  temperature 
of  the  chamber  constant.  By  determining  the  amount  of  water  that  has 
flowed  through  the  tul^e,  and  the  change  in  temperature,  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  by  the  body. 

By  determining  the  amount  of  water  vapor  in  the  air  as  it  enters  and  as  it 
leaves  the  chamber,  it  is  possible  to  find  out  how  much  water  is  given  off  by 

>  Loc.  cit.  p.  499. 
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the  body.  The  amount  of  heat  energy  required  for  its  evaporation  must  be 
added  to  the  amount  of  heat  energy  carried  away  by  the  water  current. 
Atwater  measured  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  external  work  performed  in 
a  very  interesting  manner.  He  provided  a  bicycle  which  was  connected 
with  a  dynamo.  The  electric  current  produced  was  led  through  an  incan- 
descent lamp,  and  there  transformed  into  heat  energy,  which  can  be  directly 
measured  as  such.  From  the  duration  of  the  experiment,  and  the  amount  of 
electric  current  produced,  the  amount  of  i^ork  performed  can  be  estimated. 

According  to  this  method  of  investigation,  the  kinetic  energy  of  the 
body  is  computed  from  three  factors.  First,  there  is  the  total  amount  of 
heat  carried  away  as  heat,  including  that  carried  away  by  the  air  current; 
second,  the  latent  heat  of  the  water  vapor  which  is  carried  away  from  the 
body;  and  third,  there  is  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  external  work.  The 
first  amount  of  heat  has  several  sources.  It  comprises  the  heat  given  off 
by  radiation  and  conduction  from  the  skin,  that  obtained  from  the  excreta 
on  their  being  cooled  to  the  room  temperature,  and  further  there  is 
the  cooling  of  the  expired  air  (carbon  dioxide  and  water  vapor)  to  the 
room  temperature. 

By  means  of  such  an  apparatus  not  only  the  influence  of  different  kinds 
of  nourishment  upon  metabolism  can  be  determined  exactly,  but  also 
their  relations  to  the  external  work.  As  we  have  already  seen,*  it  is  by 
the  help  of  such  experiments  that  we  have  been  able  to  prove  that  the 
fats,  in  order  to  be  utilized  for  muscular  work,  need  not  necessarily  be 
transformed  into  carbohydrate,  but  that  their  calorific  value  may  be 
applied  directly. 


Name.  Nalure  of  the 
Experiment. 


E.  O. 
Rest  experiment 
Work  experiment 

J.  F.  S. 
Rest  experiment 
Work  experiment 

J.  C.  W. 
Rest  experiment 
Work  experiment 
Minimum  work 
Maximum  work 
Average 


Labonoory 
Number. 


13 
3 


Duration 
in  Daya. 


42 
12 

12 
18 


16 

8 

46 


Transformed  Energy. 


2279 
3892 

2119 
3559 

2357 

5056 
5332 
6143 


Exoeai 

Energy  in 

Period  of 

Work  Over 

IViriodof 

Rest. 


1613 
i440 


2699 

2975 

2786 


Heat 
Equiva- 
lent of  the 
External 
Worlt. 


214 
233 


529 
601 
646 


Utilia- 
tion  in 
Per  cent. 


13.3 


19.6 
20.2 
19.6 


>  See  Lecture  XV,  p.  338  €<  M9. 
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Atwater  succeeded  in  solving  a  number  of  important  problems  concern- 
ing metabolism  with  the  help  of  his  apparatus.  If  we  consider  metabo- 
lism simply  from  the  standpoint  of  energetics,  i.e.,  consider  the  organism 
simply  as  a  machine,  then  one  of  the  first  questions  to  interest  us  is  as 
regards  the  utilization  of  the  food  for  the  performance  of  external  worL 
We  must  remember  that  an  ordinary  steam  engine  on  an  average  converts 
but  15  per  cent  of  the  energy  contained  in  the  fuel  into  work.  The  rest 
is  set  free  as  heat. 

The  table  on  page  625  shows  the  relation  of  the  external  muscular  work 
to  the  total  amount  of  transformed  energy,  from  which  the  efficiency  of 
the  human  body  as  a  machine  may  be  computed.^ 

The  work  performed  in  these  experiments  was  measured  by  the  bicycle 
arrangement  described  above.  In  the  table  its  heat  equivalent  is  taken 
into  consideration.  The  objection  might  be  raised  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  distinguish  sharply  between  a  period  of  rest  and  one  of  work,  for  in  the 
latter  case  there  is  merely  additional  work  over  that  required  by  the 
organism  for  the  exercise  of  the  remaining  physiological  functions.  It  is 
difficult,  and  in  fact  entirely  impossible,  to  make  sure  that  the  mental  and 
nervous  expenditure  of  energy  will  be  exactly  the  same  in  two  experi- 
mental periods.  A  priori  it  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  considerable 
transformation  of  energy  in  these  two  kinds  of  work.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion Atwater'  compared  the  results  obtained  where  the  person  experi- 
mented upoti  was  resting  mentally  and  physically  as  completely  as  ix>ssible, 
with  results  obtained  in  a  period  where  the  person  was  engaged  in  severe 
mental  effort,  and  found  that  there  was  no  appreciable  increase  in  the 
transformations  of  matter  or  of  energy  in  the  latter  case.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  mental  activity  does  not  correspond  to  a  considerable 
consumption  of  energy.  It  is  entirely  impossible  to  stop  completely  at 
will  all  mental  effort.  The  mental  work  continues,  whether  the  person 
experimented  upon,  as  in  Atwater's  experiments  was  the  case,  is  busied 
with  the  results  of  experiments,  a  German  treatise,  or  the  study  of  physics; 
there  is  no  apparent  difference  from  the  results  obtained  in  metabolism 
when  the  brain  is  as  much  at  rest  as  is  possible  to  make  it  voluntarily. 
As  far  as  the  above  experiments  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  makes  no 
difference  to  what  extent  brain  and  nervous  activity  affect  the  total 
consumption  of  energy;  for,  as  Atwater  has  shown,  the  consumption  of 
energy  from  these  causes  remains  the  same,  whether  mental  work  is  per- 
formed intentionally  or  unintentionally.  A  glance  at  the  above  table 
shows  that  all  human  organisms  do  not  work  with  the  same  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. That  of  E.  O.  was  less  efficient  than  that  of  J.  S.  F.  and  J.  C.  W. 
At  all  events,  however,  as  a  machine  the  human  organism  is  more  efficient 


*  Atwater:   he.   cU.  p.  608. 

>  Atwater:  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Office  of  Exper.  Stationa.     Bull.  44. 
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than  an  ordinary  steam  engine.  We  must  admit,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  way  this  was  proved  by  Atwater's  experiments  is  not  altogether 
beyond  reproach.  It  is  not  an  exact  determination.  We  do  not  know 
just  how  much  effect  the  increased  muscular  work  had  upon  the  functions 
of  the  other  organs.  At  the  same  time  it  is  probable  that  the  values 
obtained  are  not  far  from  the  truth. 

While  the  advance  in  technique  and  in  methods  results  in  more  precise 
investigations,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  often  compelled  to  resort 
to  indirect  methods  with  all  their  sources  of  error  which  we  have  so  often 
mentioned.  This  is  true  in  many  cases  when  we  attempt  to  determine 
the  participation  of  nitrogen-free  foodstuffs  in  metabolism.  We  can,  it 
is  true,  get  some  idea  of  this  by  comparing  the  volumes  of  inspired  and 
expired  air.  In  normal  breathing  the  volume  of  the  expired  air  is  always 
greater  than  that  of  inspired  air.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outer 
air  is  warmed  to  the  body  temperature  after  it  is  inspired,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  almost  completely  saturated  with  water  vapor.  In  order  to 
obtain  actually  comparable  figures  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  two 
volumes  of  air  under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  Both  must  be  brought 
to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure;  and,  furthermore,  they  must  be 
dried.  When  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  volume  of  the  expired 
air  is  almost  invariably  smaller  than  that  inspired.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  combustion  of  the  foodstuffs,  the  carbohydrates  alone 
yield  a  volume  of  carbon  dioxide  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  consumed, 
while  in  the  combustion  of  protein  and  fat  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter,  a  part  of  the  inspired  oxygen  is  utilized  for  the  formation  of 
water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  substances.  The  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed in  this  way  does  not  appear  in  the  volume  of  the  expired  air  when 
measured  as  above.  In  the  combustion  of  carbon,  one  volume  of  carbon 
dioxide  gas  is  formed  from  one  volume  of  oxygen.     In  this  case  the  ratio 

CO 

-~  =  1.     This  relation  of  expired  carbon  dioxide  to  inspired  oxygen  is 
U2 

called  the  respiratory  quotient.  In  the  combustion  of  carbohydrates 
this  is  1.  A  diet  in  which  protein  predominates  causes  the  quotient  to 
fall  to  about  0.80,  while  if  fat  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  metabolism,  the 
value  of  the  quotient  falls  to  0.70.  According  to  the  value  of  this  re- 
spiratory quotient,  therefore,  we  can  draw  some  conclusions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the  subject  experimented  upon  is  working. 
If,  for  example,  a  dog  which  has  a  good  supply  of  glycogen  stored  up  is  made 
to  fast,  then  the  high  respiratory  quotient,  which  is  approximately  1, 
shows  that  at  the  given  moment  the  dog  is  maintaining  its  economy 
chiefly  by  drawing  upon  its  carbohydrate  stores.  When  the  value  of  the 
quotient  begins  to  fall,  it  shows  that  fat  is  being  consumed,  and  finally  it 
will  be  compelled  to  utilize  its  own  protein.     Naturally,  it  is  not,  in  general, 
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advisable  to  depend  upon  this  respiratory  quotient  alone,  but  we  should 
also  take  into  consideration  the  other  eliminations,  especially  that  of 
nitrogen. 

Now  that  we  have  roughly  sketched  the  outlines  of  the  methods  employed 
for  studying  metabolism,  we  will  briefly  discuss,  before  taking  up  the 
important  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  concerning  metabolism  under 
definite  conditions,  the  influence  of  the  conditions  created  by  the  subject 
experimented  upon  itself.  First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  size.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  total  metabolism  will  be  more  extensive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  organ  in  function.  Eventually  the  consumption 
of  material  is  to  be  traced  to  the  work  of  the  individual  cells,  and  the  more 
cells  there  are  the  greater  will  be  their  total  requirement.  Thus  a  small 
animal  will  require  absolutely  less  nourishment  than  a  larger  one.  Of 
course  individual  peculiarities  play  a  part  which  must  not  be  left  out  of 
consideration.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  instead  of  paying  attention  to  the 
absolute  amount  of  material  consumed,  we  consider  the  energy  trans- 
formed per  kilogram  of  body-weight,  provided  we  are  working  under 
otherwise  parallel  conditions,  we  shall  find  that  the  metabolism  of  the 
smaller  animal  is  greater  than  that  of  the  larger  one.  In  order  to  obtain 
values  which  shall  be  actually  comparable,  the  separate  experiments  upon 
metabolism  must  be  carried  out  with  the  animal  at  rest,  and  also  fasting. 
In  this  way  the  so-called  fasting  value  is  obtained.^  The  reason  that 
a  small  animal  decomposes  more  substance  in  proportion  to  its  own 
weight  lies  in  the  following:  —  The  smaller  an  animal  is,  the  larger  the 
surface  of  its  body  in  comparison  to  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  body. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  about  four-fifths  of  the  total  heat  given  off  by 
the  body  is  through  the  sldn.  The  amount  of  heat  lost  by  the  skin  is  very 
nearly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  surface  covered  by  it,  so  that  the 
smaller  animal  with  its  relatively  larger  surface  loses  more  heat  than  the 
larger  animal.  Consequently  the  smaller  animal  requires  a  greater  supply 
of  heat  energy  than  the  larger  one,  as  otherwise  its  body  temperature, 
which  is  regulated  by  two  factors,  the  amount  of  heat  generated  and  that 
given  off,  will  not  be  maintained  at  the  proper  height. 

The  tables  on  the  following  page  show  how  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  body,'  and  give  also  a  comparison 
of  the  metabolism  of  energy  in  animals  of  various  sizes  with  their  relative 
surface  development.' 

The  influence  of  the  greater  surface  becomes  apparent  when  we  compare 
the  metabolism  of  younger  and  older  individuals  of  the  same  species. 

»  Cf.  Max  Rubner:  Z.  Biol.  19.  535  (1883).     SlowUoff:  Pfliiger'a  Arch.  96, 158  (1903). 
Karl  Oppenheimer:  Z.  Biol.  42,  (1901). 
*  Max  Rubner:  Z.  Biol.  19,  536  (1883). 
'  Max  Rubner:  Und,  p.  549. 
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This,  however,  of  itself  does  not  by  any  means  explain  the  considerably 
more  active  metabolism  on  the  part  of  the  younger  individual.  This  is 
evident  when  we  compare  not  the  metabolism  of  the  whole  external  sur- 
face, but  rather  that  per  unit  of  surface.  On  comparing,  for  example, 
the  metabolism  per  square  meter  in  fully  developed  dogs  of  different  sizes, 
we  will  find  that  the  value  is  the  same  for  all  dogs  within  certain  narrow 
limits.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  if  we  compare  the  metabolism  of 
young  dogs  with  that  of  older  ones.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  metabo- 
lism is  greater  per  unit  of  surface  than  it  is  in  the  older  dogs. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  OXYGEN,  ARRANGED  IN  THE  ORDER  OF  THE 

ANIMAL'S  WEIGHT. 


Spedei. 

Weiffht  in 
Kilograms. 

QnuDS  Oxy- 
gen Abflorbed 
per  Kilogram 
in  1  Hour. 

Species. 

Weight  in 
Kilognuxis. 

Gnuns  Oxy- 
gen Abeorbed 
per  Kilogram 
in  1  Hour. 

Male  calf     . 
Male  calf     . 
Sheep    .    .    . 
Sheep    .   .    . 
Sheep    .    .    . 
Hen-turkey 
Dog  ...   . 
Goose    .    .    . 
Rabbit     .    . 

115 
115 
70 
66 
65 
6.2 
5.59 
4.60 
3.58 

0.481 
0.428 
0.464 
0.490 
0.400 
0.702 
0.902 
0.677 
0.763 

Rabbit   .   . 
Mountain  rat 
Hen.   .   .   . 
Drake.   .   . 
Cross-bill  . 
Green-finch 
Green-finch 
Sparrow.   . 

3.43 

1.55 

1.51 

1.22 

0.028 

0.025 

0.025 

0.022 

0.735 
1.198 
0.846 
1.382 
10.974 
13.000 
9.742 
9.595 

II. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  EXCHANGE  OF  ENERGY  IN  ANIMALS  (DOGS) 
OF  DIFFERENT  SIZES  WITH  THEIR  RELATIVE  SURFACE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


Number. 

Weight  in 
Kg. 

Surface  in 
Qn». 

Surface  in  Cm', 
per  1  Kg.  Weight. 

Calories  per  1  Kg. 

in  24  Hours  at 

16°  C. 

Calories  per  1 
On^  Surface. 

I. 

31.20 

10.750 

344 

35.68 

1036 

II. 

24.00 

8.805 

366 

40.91 

1112 

III. 

19.80 

7.500 

379 

45.87 

1207 

IV. 

18.20 

7.622 

421 

46.20 

1097 

V. 

9.61 

5.286 

550 

65.16 

1183 

VI. 

6.50 

3.724 

573 

66.07 

1153 

VII. 

3.19 

2.423 

726 

88.07 

1212 

In  the  case  of  sucklings  the  metabolism  per  kilogram  of  body-weiglit 
is  likewise  much  greater  than  it  is  with  fully  developed  dogs;  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  that  per  square  meter  of  external  surface  is  smaller  than  in  the 
case  of  the  older  dogs.  This  is  not  remarkable.  The  suckling  performs 
as  a  rule  but  little  external  work.  It  sleeps  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
so  that  the  consumption  of  material  is  not  so  extensive  as  during  latter 
periods. 

In  old  age,  the  metabolism  is  greatly  diminished,  even  when  we  compare 
the  amount  per  square  meter  of  external  surface  with  the  values  obtained 
in  the  same  way  at  middle  age.  In  human  beings  between  the  ages  of  22 
and  56  years  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  in  an  hour  per  square 
meter  of  body  surface  is  about  11.2  grams,  while  in  old  age  (70  to  77  years) 
the  value  is  only  9.2  grams  in  the  case  of  males;  with  females  the  elimina- 
tion between  the  ages  of  17  and  40  years  is  about  11.75  grams,  while  at 
71  to  86  years  it  is  only  9.79  grams.* 

The  fact  that  the  extent  of  metabolism  in  diflferent  periods  of  life  is 
of  different  intensity  need  not  surprise  us.  In  considering  metabolism 
as  a  whole,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  the  sum  of  the  metabolism 
of  innumerable  units,  the  cells.  In  the  developing  tissue  of  youth 
the  transformations  are  unquestionably  much  more  extensive  than  in 
the  adult  organism.  We  know  from  a  great  many  observations  that  the 
organism  soon  accustoms  itself  to  certain  functions,  and  usually  expends 
more  energy  the  first  time  that  a  demand  is  made,  whereas,  later  on, 
it  accomplishes  the  same  result  much  more  economically  and  with  the 
expenditure  of  far  less  effort.  It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  the  cells  of 
the  adult  organism  learn  to  work  more  and  more  economically.  At  pres- 
ent we  are  not  in  a  position  to  study  the  metabolism  of  the  individual  cells, 
i.e.,  that  of  the  protoplasm.  We  obtain  the  impression,  instinctively  rather 
than  as  a  result  of  scientific  investigation,  that  the  cells  of  the  individual 
are  not  all  equally  efficient.  This  hypothesis  gains  form  when  we  recall 
the  numerous  cases  of  pathology  whose  etiology  is  paraphrased  with  the 
conception  of  disposition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  various  diseases 
of  metabolism,  such  as  diabetes,  gout,  rachitis,  etc.,  are  eventually  to 
be  traceil  to  a  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  individual  cells.  This 
may  affect  a  larger  or  smaller  cell-complex,  and  the  whole  cell-work  of  the 
individual  may  be  affected  apparently  without  our  being  able  to  explain 
precisely  the  way  in  which  the  metabolism  of  such  a  weakened  or  weak 
individual  is  changed.  As  long  as  the  cell  itself  belongs  in  the  domain 
of  the  unknown,  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  gain  precise  information 
concerning  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  cells.  While  we  must  empha- 
size the  fact  that  at  present  the  designation  of  a  pathological  derange- 
ment of  a  cell-function,  or  of  the  metabolism  as  a  whole  of  individual 
cells,  only  represents  a  conception  in  accordance  with  our  present  knowl- 

»  MagnuB-Levy  and  E.  Falk:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1899.     Suppl.  314. 
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edge,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  cell-life,  of  the  metabolism 
of  the  cells  and  their  functions,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  considering 
the  metabolism  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Interesting  glimpses  into  the  course  of  general  metabolism  have  been 
obtained  by  studying  the  results  under  definite  conditions.  The  metabo- 
lism taking  place  after  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  food  has  been 
studied  especially.  Under  this  condition  the  animal  lives  at  first  upon 
its  own  stored-up  material,  and  finally  attacks  its  own  tissues.  The 
duration  and  the  whole  course  of  the  metabolism  during  starvation  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment. 
As  soon  as  a  certain  definite  fraction  of  the  body-substance  has  been  used 
up,  death  takes  place.  Naturally  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  also 
affects  the  duration  of  starvation  period.  According  to  the  principles 
enunciated  above,  therefore,  we  should  expect,  a  priori^  that  young  in- 
dividuals would  suffer  from  the  withdrawal  of  nourishment  much  more 
quickly  than  adults.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  animals  which  in  general 
have  a  lower  metabolism,  as  with  cold-blooded  animals,  they  will  sur- 
vive starvation  longer  than  will  the  warm-blooded  animals.  Dogs  can 
live  without  food  for  six  weeks.  Birds  live  on  an  average  from  5  to 
20  days,  while  fish  and  reptiles  may  survive  for  from  6  months  to  a  year. 
Even  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  long  periods  of  fasting  have  been 
observed.* 

The  first  marked  change  that  results  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  nour- 
ishment is  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  body,  which  within  a  relatively  short 
time  is  followed  by  a  loss  in  muscular  power.  The  subject  sleeps  much, 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  starvation  is  in  a  somnolent  con- 
dition. The  whole  metabolism  of  the  animal  diminishes  simultaneously 
with  the  loss  in  weight.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  material  transformed 
is  compared  to  a  kilogram  of  body-weight,  it  will  be  found  that  the  metabo- 
lism is  only  slightly  changed  from  that  of  a  well-nourished  animal.  In 
a  short  time  the  fasting  animal  adjusts  itself  to  a  minimum  metabolism, 
which  remains  constant  for  quite  a  while.  First  of  all  the  animal  makes 
use  of  its  stores  of  carbohydrates  and  fat.  The  former  are  soon  exhausted. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  starvation  period,  albumin  is  continuously  being 
decomposed.  The  amount  of  albumin  which  the  fasting  organism  must 
decompose  in  order  to  accomplish  the  necessary  metabolism,  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen-free  substances  which  are  present. 
If  the  animal  is  able  to  consume  a  considerable  amount  of  the  latter,  then 

'  L.  Luci&ni:  Das  Hungern,  Hamburg-Leipzig,  1890.  J.  E.  Johannson,  E.  Lundgren, 
KlasSond^n,  and  Robert  Tigentedt:  Skand.  Arch.  Physiol.  7,  29  (1896).  C.  Lehman, 
F.  Muller,  L  Munk,  H.  Senator,  and  N.  Zuntz:  Virchow's  Arch.  131,  Suppl.  1  (1893). 
R.  Tigerstedt:  Noidisk,  Medic.  Areh.  No.  37  (1897).  C.  Voit:  Z.  Biol.  41,  113  (1901). 
Siegfried  Weber:  Ergeb.  Phyaol.  (Asher  and  Spiro)  Jg.  1,  Abt.  1,  p.  702  (1902). 
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the  albumin  in  the  organism  is  protected  to  a  certain  extent  from  con- 
sumption.    On  the  very  first  day  of  fasting,  there  is  in  the  majority  of 
cases  a  noticeably  high  elimination  of  nitrogen,  and  especially  when  the 
food  has  been  rich  in  proteins.    The  rise  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  elimi- 
nated, which  in  individual  cases,  as  with  rabbits,  for  example,  reaches  a 
maximum  on  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  from  the  beginning  of  the  fasting, 
is  taken  as  a  guide  for  determining  the  time  when  the  carbohydrate  stores 
have  been  exhausted;  i.e.,  when  the  albumin-sparing  factor  has  been 
eliminated.^    Moreover,  this  increase  in  the  decomposition  of  albumin  is 
not  a  constant  phenomenon,  and  evidently  depends  upon  the  spedea.   In 
the  case  of  rabbits,  especially,  it  is  hard  to  determine  the  exact  day  when 
the  starvation  period  begins.     These  animals  have  an  extremely  volumi- 
nous intestine,  and  particularly  in  the  caecum  there  is  always  a  mass  of  onlj 
partly  utilized  material  upon  which  the  animal  may  subsist  for  some  time. 
In  the  case  of  dogs,  in  general  there  is  a  uniform,  slowly  diminishing  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen.'    Voit  has  shown  the  influence  of  a  preliminary  diet, 
rich  in  protein,  upon  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  during  the  first  day  of 
fasting,  by  the  following  three  experiments.'    He  determined  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  eliminated  daily.     Before  beginning  the  experiment  the  first 
dog  was  fed  daily  with  2500  grams  of  meat,  the  second  dog  received  1500 
grams  of  meat,  while  the  third  dog  was  fed  with  a  mixed  diet,  poor  in 
proteins. 


First  day  of  fasting  . 
Second  day  of  fasting 
Third  day  of  fasting 
Fourth  day  of  fasting 
Fifth  day  of  fasting  . 
Sixth  day  of  fasting  . 
Seventh  day  of  fasting 
Eighth  day  of  fasting 


Nitrogen  Eliminated  in  Gnms  per  24  Hours. 


Experiment  I. 


60.1 
24.9 
19.1 
17.3 
12.2 
13.3 
12.5 
10.1 


Experiment  II.       Experiment  m. 


26.5 
18.6 
15.7 
14.9 
14.8 
12.8 
12.9 
12.1 


13.8 
11.5 
10.2 
12.2 
12.1 
12.6 
11.3 
10.7 


A  summary  of  the  nitrogen  elimination  in  a  five-day  fasting  experiment 
with  men,  is  given  by  the  following  values  published  by  Tigerstedt:  * 


»  R.  May:  Z.  Biol.  30,  1  (1894). 

'  M.  Kumagawa  and  R.  Miura:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1898,  431. 
»  Voit:  Hermann's  Handbuch,  6,  1,  p.  89  (1881). 

*  Robert  Tigerstedt:  Lehrbuch  der  Physiologie  des  Menschen.  3  Aufl.  Bd.  1,  p.  Hi 
(Leipsic,  1905). 
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Decomposed  In  Grams. 

Total 

Body 
Weight  In 
Kilograms 

Total 

Transfor- 

mation 

Fat. 

Carbohy- 

Alco- 

Transfor- 
mation in 
Calories. 

per  Kilo- 
gram ol 
Body 

drate. 

hol. 

Weight  in 
Calories. 

Last  day  of  eating 

«7.8 

23.41 

87 

267 

28 

2705 

39.9 

First  day  of  fasting 
Second  day  of  fasting 

67.0 

12.17 

206 

2220 

33.2 

65.7 

12.85 

192 

2102 

32.0 

Third  day  of  fasting 

64.9 

13.61 

181 

2024 

31.2 

Fourth  day  of  fasting 

64.0 

13.69 

178 

1992 

31.1 

Fifth  day  of  fasting 

63.1 

11.47 

181 

1970 

31.2 

First  day  of  eating 
Second  day  of  eating 

64.0 

25.44 

64 

250 

*22 

2437 

38.1 

65.6 

18.07 

72 

248 

37 

2410 

36.8 

From  these  values  it  is  apparent  that  the  starving  man  quickly  adjusts 
himself  to  a  definite  minimum  consumption. 

In  the  further  duration  of  the  fasting  period  the  organism  lives  exclu- 
sively at  the  cost  of  its  protein  and  its  stores  of  fat.  The  carbohydrates 
are  quickly  consumed,  and  in  the  later  periods  come  scarcely  into 
consideration  at  all.  The  starving  organism  is  very  economical  with  its 
protein.  Of  the  total  calories  84  to  90  per  cent  come  from  the  fat,  and 
only  from  10  to  16  per  cent  from  protein.  This  holds  naturally  only  for  fat 
animals.  After  a  time  the  stores  of  fat  are  exhausted,  and  the  organism  is 
then  compelled  to  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of  energy  (calories)  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  protein.  At  this  time  there  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  through  the  urine.  This  was  observed  by  Voit,* 
and  has  subsequently  been  much  discussed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
animals  experimented  upon  were  found  to  be  not  entirely  free  from  fat  at 
the  time  when,  just  before  death,  there  was  an  increased  elimination  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  urine.  Often  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  has  been 
found  to  be  present  at  such  a  time.  On  account  of  this  fact  the  conclusion 
has  been  drawn  that  the  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  not 
altogether  due  to  the  fact  that  the  store  of  fat  has  been  entirely  con- 
sumed, but  that  there  must  be  other  causes.  F.  N.  Schulz'  assumes 
that  the  increased  decomposition  of  protein  just  before  death  by  starvation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sudden  destruction  of  numerous  cells  in  the  body. 
It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  the  cells,  whose  ability  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost  during  starvation,  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  material  for 
the  general  metabolism,  at  last  disintegrate.     They  are  constantly  ^ving 


»  E.  Voit:  Z.  Biol.  41,  113,  502,  550  (1901). 

>  F.  N.  Schuls:  ibid.  41,  368  (1901),  and  Pfliiger's  Arch.  76,  379  (lg99). 
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up  material  but  receive  nothing  from  without.      The  increase  in  the  dim- 
ination  of  nitrogen  shortly  before  death   may  be  prevented  by  feeding 
cane-sugar.    Thus  Kauf mann  ^  fed  starving  rabbits  with  25  to  30  grams 
of  sugar  daily,  and  when  they  died,  at  the  end  of  18  or  19  dayB,  it  was 
without  the  appearance  of  the  increased  nitrogen  elimination.     This  ex- 
periment  does  not  permit  us  to  decide  satisfactorily  the  question  as. to 
the  cause  of  the  increased  decomposition  of  albumin  which  has  been  so 
often  observed  just  before  the  end  of  the  fasting  period.     It  is  possible 
that,  when  the  cane-sugar  is  fed  to  the  starved  animals,  the  destruction 
of  the  cells  is  prevented.     On  the  other  hand  naturally  the  carbohydrate 
acts  as  a  protein-sparer.     Perhaps  the  increased  elimination  of  nitrog^i 
is  prevented  for  this  reason.     Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  left    out  of 
consideration  that,   as  we  have  already  frequently   mentioned,'   there 
is  no  question  but  that  fat  acts  as  a  solvent  for  many  substances,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  this  direction,  besides  its  function  of  acting 
as    reserve    material.      Especially    in    the   extensive    transportation    of 
material  from   one  cell  to  another,  it   is  possible  that  the  fat    content 
of  the  tissues   may  play  an  important  part.      If   the    amount    of    fat 
present   has   been   reduced   to   a    minimum,  the   exchange  of  material 
will  necessarily  suffer,  and  thereby  the  entire  metabolism.     We    must 
also  not  forget  that  evidently  the   fat,  as  it  lies  deposited  in  the  fat- 
cells,  cannot  be  consumed  as  such  by  the  body.     It  must  first  be  removed 
from  the  cell.     It  is  very  probable  that  a  cleavage  into  fatty  acid  and 
glycerol  takes  place.     This  eventually  affects  cell  activity,  for  only  the  cell 
can  yield  the  required  ferment.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  when  the  cells 
are  working  with  a  limited  supply  of  material,  the   formation   of    the 
ferment  will  finally  be  influenced.     It  might  be  thought,  a  priori,  that  the 
oxidation  power  of  the  starved  organism  would  likewise  become  consid- 
erably lessened.     This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  or  at  least  not  of  the 
oxidation  processes  as  a  whole.     M.  Nencld  and  N.  Sieber '  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  one  gram  of  benzene  into  a  rabbit  weighing  2.517  kilograms. 
They  subsequently  found  0.307  gram  of  phenol  in  the  urine.     The  animal 
was  then  starved  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  weigheci  2.42o 
kilograms.     Once  more  a  gram  of  benzene  was  injected,  and  this  caused 
the  elimination  of  0.334  gram  of  phenol.     Analogous  results  were  obtained 
in  experiments  with  dogs.     On  the  other  hand,  the  observation  that  in 
starvation  the  ratio  of  the  neutral  sulphur  to  the  oxidized  sulphur  increases 
in  value  indicates  a  lessened  oxidation  power  of  the  starNnng  organism. 
We  should  not  yet  attempt  to  draw  definite  conclusions  from  the  exp>eri- 
ments  at  hand.     It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  power  of  oxidation  is 


«  M.  Kaufmann:  Z.  Biol.  41.  75  (1901). 

'  Cf.  b'Ctiin'  VI,  p.  112. 

•  Pfluiror's  Arrh.  31,  .319  (1883). 
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lessened  only  in  certain  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing 
animal  oxidations  we  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  preliminary 
cleavage  for  a  complete  combustion.^ 

If  food  is  no  longer  withheld  from  the  animal,  it  recovers  rapidly. 
It  replaces  first  of  all  what  it  has  lost  of  its  own  body-substance,  and  seeks 
to  regain  its  former  condition. 

Now  it  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  during  starvation  the  animal 
organism  attacks  the  dififerent  parts  of  its  own  body-material  to  quite 
different  extents.  It  might  have  been  expected,  a  priori,  that  those  organs 
would  suffer  most  upon  which  the  greatest  demands  are  placed.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  constant  transference  of  material  to  those  organs  which 
are  most  useful  and  are  consequently  most  indispensable  to  life.  This  was 
shown  very  clearly  in  considering  the  life  and  development  of  the  salmon,' 
and  led  to  the  question  whether  we  must  not  assume  that  the  starving 
organism  is  obliged  to  effect  extensive  syntheses  from  the  building-stones 
of  the  less  important  cells.  We  can  easily  believe  that  the  heart,  whose 
function  is  so  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  retains  its  material 
unchanged  and  carries  out  its  work  at  the  expense  of  other  tissue.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  muscle-cells  of  the  heart  are 
constantly  being  broken  down  and  rebuilt.  At  present  we  have  no  means 
of  estimating  the  life  of  a  cell,  and  cannot  decide  how  long  it  can  retain  its 
corporate  existence,  or  whether  it  is  constantly  assimilating  and  giving  up 
material.  If  the  latter  is  the  case,  then  the  tissues  of  the  starving  organism 
must  be  the  scene  of  remarkable  transformations. 

Voit '  gives  the  following  values  for  the  loss  of  body-weight  during  starva- 
tion in  the  case  of  doves  and  cats. 


Per  cent  of  Original 
Weight. 

Per  cent  of  Original 
Weight. 

Doves. 

OaU. 

Doves. 

cau. 

Fat 

Spleen 

Pancreas 

Liver    

Heart 

Intestine 

Muscles 

93 
71 
64 
52 
45 
42 
42 

97 
67 
17 
54 
3 

18 
31 

Testes 

Skin 

Kidneys 

Lun^ 

Bones 

Nervous  system  .   . 

33 
32 
22 
17 
2 

40 
21 
26 
18 
14 
3 

*  a.  Lecture  XIX,  p.  451  et  »eq. 

*  a.  Lecture  XVI,  p.  351. 

'  Handbuch  der  Phjrsiologie  des  Qesamtstoffwechaels  und  der  Fortpflansung.  Part  I. 
Fhysiolof^e  des  allgemeinen  Stoffwechaels  und  der  EmAhning  by  C.  von  Voit,  Vol.  6, 
p.  96,  97  Leipsic  (1881). 
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It  is  evident  from  this  summary  that  the  organs  which  are  in  constant 
activity,  as  the  heart,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  nervous  system,  suffer  much  less 
loss  of  weight  than  the  other  organs.  Voit  also  tested  the  influence  of  the 
activity  of  an  organ  upon  keeping  its  composition  constant  by  feeding 
doves  with  food  which  was  deficient  in  lime,  but  contained  a  sufficient 
amount  of  other  materials.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that 
those  bones  which  were  in  constant  use  had  suffered  less  from  the  lack  of 
lime  than  relatively  inactive  bones,  such  as  the  breast-bone  and  the  bilL 
The  last  two  bones  had  become  perfectly  porous.  Evidently  the  composi- 
tion  of  the  bones  which  were  used  most  was  midntained  at  the  expense  of 
the  others.  In  this  direction  the  observation  of  E.  Pfliiger  on  dogs  is 
worth  mentioning.  He  found,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,*  that  when 
the  pancreas  was  extirpated  the  liver  of  these  animals  tended  to  gain 
rather  than  lose  in  weight.  Evidently  the  liver  is  an  important  place  for 
transformations,  such  as  fat  into  sugar,  etc' 

The  loss  in  weight  affects  all  the  different  substances  contained  in  the 
organs.  The  starving  animal  constantly  loses  water  even  when  it  is  given 
none  to  drink.  Water  is  formed  by  the  combustion  of  fat  and  albumin. 
Mineral  substances  are  likewise  being  eliminated  constantly.  The  organs 
maintain  their  functions  as  long  as  possible  even  in  those  cases  where,  as  far 
as  we  know,  the  organ  is  dispensable.  Thus  while  the  secretion  of  bile 
diminishes,  to  be  sure,  during  starvation,  still,  on  the  other  hand,  it  con- 
tinues to  form  for  quite  a  length  of  time.  Likewise  the  secretion  of  milk 
continues  for  a  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gastric  secretion  soon  ceases, 
as  was  shown  by  the  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  the 
fasting  professional,  Succi. 

A  very  important  result  of  these  starvation  experiments  is  that  the 
animal  organism  constantly  eliminates  nitrogen  under  all  conditions.  To 
be  sure,  the  amount  of  decomposed  albumin  may  become  quite  small,  but 
it  never  ceases  altogether.  Albumin  assumes,  as  we  have  already  shown 
in  discussing  the  Law  of  Isodynamics,'  a  peculiar  position  among  our 
organic  foodstuffs.  It  cannot  be  entirely  replaced  by  any  other  material. 
It  is  possible  to  nourish  a  dog  upon  albumin  alone,  and  even  to  fatten  it 
somewhat.     This  is  never  the  case,  however,  when  the  total  calorific^ 

*  Cf.  Lecture  V,  p.  85. 

'  The  observations  concerning  the  relative  loss  of  weight  for  the  different  part*   ^^^ 
the  body  are  as  a  rule  very  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.     We  have  stated  above  t.^^^ 
generally  accepted  view  concerning  these  relations,  but  we  must  say  that  the  field  bx^^ 
not  yet  been  well  covered.     There  is  no  question  but  that  a  careful  examination  of  '^^^ 
losses  of  the  different  organs  in  their  various  constituents,  naturally  referred  to  averm^e 
values,  will  give  us  a  new  point  of  view  concerning  intermediate  metabolism  and  of  ^be 
relations  existing  between  the  individual  oigans.     The  well-known  ezperimea^    of 
Miescher  is  the  first  step  in  this  direction. 

•  Cf.  Lecture  XV,  p.  336. 
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requirement  is  met  with  nitrogen-free  food.  It  is  then  impossible  to  pre- 
vent the  animal  from  losing  weight  even  when  far  more  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate are  fed  to  it  than  corresponds  to  the  calories  required  when  the 
dog  was  in  metabolic  equilibrium  with  albumin  present  in  its  food. 
As  soon  as  the  albumin  is  wanting  in  the  food  supply,  starvation 
metabolism  begins,  i.e.,  body  albumin  begins  to  be  decomposed.  It  is 
true  that  the  animal  lives  a  few  days  longer  than  if  it  were  absolutely 
starving  on  account  of  lack  of  all  food,  but  it  will  gradually  die  as  a  result 
of  albumin  starvation.  The  decomposition  of  albumin  shows  a  peculiar 
behavior  when  varying  amounts  of  albumin  are  present  in  the  food.  The 
more  albumin  the  animal  eats,  the  more  there  is  decomposed.  To  be  sure, 
by  greatly  increasing  the  amount  of  albumin  it  is  possible  for  the  organism 
to  store  away  material,  but  usually  not  in  the  form  of  albumin  itself.  The 
cells  of  the  body  evidently  strive  to  keep  the  albumin  content  of  the  organ- 
ism at  a  constant  level.  It  is  possible  to  bring  an  animal  into  so-called 
nitrogen  equilibrium  with  dififerent  amounts  of  albumin.  Equilibrium  is 
reached  when  the  organism  experimented  upon  eliminates  the  same  amount 
of  nitrogen  that  it  receives.  This  relation  is  most  apparent  if  instead  of 
estimating  the  amount  of  nitrogen  eliminated  during  a  single  day,  a  period 
of  several  days  is  studied. 

The  fact  that  an  increase  in  the  albumin  income  also  causes  an  increase 
in  the  total  metabolism  apparently  helps  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether 
the  cell-material,  or  protoplasm,  itself  takes  part  directly  in  the  decompo- 
sitions and  combustions,  or  whether  we  have  to  distinguish  sharply  between 
the  cell-nutriment  and  the  cell-building-stones.  Here  we  meet  with  the 
most  important  problem  of  metabolism.  It  is  quite  generally  assumed  that 
in  animal  combustions  it  is  chiefly  the  albumin  in  the  nutriment,  also 
designated  as  circulating  albumin,  which  is  consumed,  while  the  living 
protoplasm  is  only  drawn  upon  for  the  outgo  when  there  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  supply  of  albumin.  There  are  a  number  of  observations  which  support 
this  assumption.  Above  all,  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  the  albumin  is 
oxidized  after  its  introduction  into  the  organism.  Within  a  few  hours  the 
total  amount  of  nitrogen  reappears  in  the  urine.  It  is  hardly  absorbed 
before  its  elimination  begins.  Although  the  presence  of  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrate in  the  food  somewhat  diminishes  the  decomposition  of  albumin, 
still  on  the  whole  the  decomposition  of  the  albumin  is  about  the  same  as 
with  a  purely  meat  diet.  The  fact  that  the  extent  of  albumin  decomposi- 
tion is,  within  wide  limits,  independent  of  the  albumin  content  of  the  body 
itself,  has  also  been  cited  as  supporting  the  above  conception.  The 
assumption  that  the  tissue-cells  of  the  fully  developed  animal  organism 
are  in  a  relatively  stable  condition,  and  work  essentially  by  means  of  the 
energy  obtained  from  the  food,  is  an  attractive  one.  According  to  this, 
the  cell  takes  up  from  the  blood,  or  the  plasma,  the  substances  which  it 
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requires  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  It  retains  its  own  cell-material. 
The  fact  that  now  and  then  a  few  ceils  are  broken  down  and  renewed, 
hardly  a£fects  the  metabolism  as  a  whole. 

This  very  simple  representation  of  metabolism  is,  however,  as  we  shall 
find  on  closer  examination,  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  certain  facts. 
As  we  have  already  repeatedly  stated,  it  has  become  recognized  during  the 
last  few  years  that  the  digestion  of  the  food  is  not  for  the  sole  purpK)6e  of 
making  it  capable  of  absorption.  Unquestionably,  one  of  the  principal 
objects  is  to  make  the  material  which  is  obtained  from  different  sources 
conform  to  the  material  out  of  which  the  body  is  made  up.  The  substances 
contained  in  the  food  are,  by  means  of  the  various  ferments,  not  only  made 
capable  of  absorption,  but  of  assimilation  as  well.  Starch,  which  is  the 
glycogen  of  plants,  is  broken  down  into  molecules  of  d-glucose,  only  to  be 
changed  later  into  animal  glycogen.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  of 
the  absorbed  glucose  is  changed  into  the  latter  compound,  nor  whether 
the  glycogen  throughout  the  entire  animal  kingdom  is  all  of  the  same  nature, 
or  whether  perhaps  there  are  not  different  kinds  of  glycogen  corresponding 
to  the  different  species  of  animals.  Here  we  cannot  decide  definitely 
whether  the  preliminary  preparation  is  all-important  as  regards  assimilation, 
or  whether  it  merely  serves  the  purpose  of  making  the  material  capable  of 
absorption.  The  question  is  similar  in  the  case  of  the  fats.  In  this  case 
one  might  even  get  the  impression  that  the  nutriment  is  deposited  in  an 
unchanged  condition.  The  fat  is  split  by  the  digestive  ferments  into  its 
constituents,  fatty  acids  and  glycerol,  which,  however,  unite  again  in  the 
intestinal  wall.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  cause  foreign  fat  to  be 
deposited  in  the  body.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  fat  stores  occupy 
a  peculiar  position  in  animal  economy.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  animal 
organism  can  also  utilize  substances  foreign  to  it  for  physiological  functions 
in  cell-metabolism.  At  the  same  time  we  may  quite  safely  assume  that 
in  the  case  of  the  fats,  digestion  only  serves  to  prepare  it  for  absorption.  To 
be  sure,  we  must  confess  that  the  fat  stores  of  different  animals  under 
normal  conditions  are  not  homogeneous  as  regards  their  comp>osition. 
How  far  these  differences  in  chemical  composition  depend  upon  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  food,  remains  an  open  question.  In  general  we  may 
indeed  assume  that  the  fat  contained  in  the  stores  has  a  specific  composi- 
tion for  every  animal,  in  case  the  animal  is  not  deprived  of  the  power  to 
construct  its  own  fat  by  decomposition  and  selection,  on  account  of  being 
limited  to  fat  of  a  definite  kind. 

At  all  events,  it  is  very  remarkable  how  quickly  and  easily  the  animal 
organism  decomposes,  by  means  of  the  ferments,  the  fats  and  complicated 
carbohydrates  into  their  simple  component's,  only  to  rapidly  reconstruct 
them  again,  and  eventually,  at  the  time  they  are  consumed,  carry  awav 
the  resulting  products  equally  rapidly.     These  very  complicated  processes 
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become  still  more  remarkable  when  we  follow,  as  we  have  done,  the  behavior 
of  albumin  in  the  animal  organism.  We  find  that  in  the  alimentary  canal 
it  undergoes  a  far-reaching  decomposition.  Now  the  different  albumins 
are  very  similarly  constituted  in  respect  to  the  amino  acids  which  they 
contain.  With  few  exceptions  they  all  contain  the  same  building-stones. 
Their  chief  difference  lies  in  the  relative  amounts  which  they  contain  of 
these  acids.  In  spite  of  these  differences  the  serum  albumins  are,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  of  the  same  composition,  no  matter  whether  the 
albumins  contained  in  the  food  are  closely  related  to  the  serum  bodies 
in  their  composition  or  not.^  Although  the  researches  in  this  direction 
have  only  just  begun,  still  a  number  of  observations  indicate  that  the 
albumin  in  the  food  is  so  transformed  before  it  reaches  the  circulation  and 
the  tissues  that  it  loses  its  original  character  and  becomes  of  a  nature 
corresponding  to  the  body  albumins,  first  of  all  to  the  serum  albumins. 
It  is,  in  fact,  not  the  albumins  of  the  food  that  circulate  in  the  blood  and 
tissues,  but  rather  those  of  the  body  itself.'  Possibly,  if  we  were  able  to 
trace  more  closely  the  transformations  of  the  albumins  on  their  path  of 
absorption  and  assimilation,  and  had  a  better  understanding  of  the  albu- 
min molecule,  the  decompositions  would  then  appear  to  be  very  simple 
ones.  At  present  it  appears  as  if  we  could  not  neglect  the  above-described 
relations  in  the  conception  of  albumin  metabolism.  According  to  them, 
the  decomposition  which  albumin  undergoes  does  not  appear  to  be  a  rela- 
tively simple  process.  It  is  certain  that  the  albumin  before  it  is  consumed 
must  be  decomposed  again  in  the  tissues  into  simpler  components.  The 
great  question  is  only  with  regard  to  the  reason  for  the  changes  in  the 
albumin  in  the  food,  so  that  it  becomes  like  the  albumin  of  the  body,  when 
it  is  to  be  consumed  so  quickly. 

It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  answer  to  this  question,  as  we  have  previously 
stated,*  will  give  the  solution  to  the  enigma  of  the  large  albumin  require- 
ment. To  be  siure,  the  animal  organism  effects  all  these  changes  chiefly 
in  order  that  nourishment  may  be  offered  to  the  cells  in  a  form  such 
that  they  are  able  to  utilize  it.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  cells 
eventually  accomplish  their  work  by  means  of  ferments,  and  that  these  are 
regulated  very  sensitively  so  that  they  will  react  only  with  certain  definitely 
constituted  compounds.  Undoubtedly  the  tissue-cells  cannot  break  down 
and  utilize  starch,  or  the  fat  and  albumin  of  the  food.  The  intestine 
works  over  these  materials  and  gives  to  the  cells  nutriment  of  quite  specific 
composition.  The  cells  are  capable  of  utilizing  these  definite  products  and 
only  these.     Their  whole  construction  corresponds  to  these  compounds. 

'  Emil  Abderhalden  and  Frans  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  193  (1905). 
'  In  Lecture  XXIX  we  shall  discufls  a  biological  method  for  determining  whether 
the  albumin  nutriment  paases  directly  into  the  blood  and  lymph  circulation. 
»  a.  Lecture  XI,  p.  223  et  9eq. 
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This  is  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  regards  the  carbohydrates  and  fats, 
which,  at  least  with  fully  developed  organisms,  can,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, be  regarded  solely  as  combustible  materials.    The  amount  of  these 
substances  consumed  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  trans- 
formed in  the  body.    If  the  supply  of  carbohydrate  or  fat  is  greater  than 
the  organism  requires  at  a  given  time,  some  of  it  is  laid  aside.    It  is  quite 
dififerent  with  albumin.    The  amount  at  hand  regulates  the  entire  metab- 
olism.   The  more  there  is  present,  the  greater  the  metabolism.     Why  is 
so  much  albumin  required?    The  distinction  between  circulating  albumin, 
i.e.  albumin  which  is  to  be  used  as  fuel,  and  organized  albumin,  or  that 
which  is  used  for  the  construction  of  cell-material,  does  not  help  us  bere.^ 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  proof  that  there  is  any  justification  for  a 
sharp  distinction  between  these  two  kinds  of  albumin.     As  we  have   pre- 
viously stated,  we  prefer  to  consider  the  total  albumin  metabolism  from  a 
single  standpoint  and  to  trace  the  high  requirement  of  albumin  on  the  part 
of  the  animal  organism  to  the  fact  that  in  the  adaptation  of  the  albumin 
in  the  food  to  the  form  required  by  the  body  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
the  simpler  constituents  which  are  not  suitable  for  synthesizing  the  new 
albumin,  and  these  are  eliminated.     The  intestine  contains  a  mixture  of 
different  amino  acids  from  which  it  selects  those  which  suit  it  and  in  quite 
definite  porportions.     Here  again  the  Law  of  the  Minimum  holds.     The 
amount  of  amino  acid  which  is  utilized  in  the  synthesis  of  new  albumin  b 
governed  by  the  amount  of  that  amino  acid  which  is  present  to  the  slightest 
extent  relatively.     This  conception  holds  only  while  we  have  no  positive 
proof  that  the  animal  cell  is  capable  of  forming  one  amino  acid  from  another 
to  any  considerable  extent.     For  the  present  our  knowledge  of  the  rela- 
tions concerning  the  decompositions  in  the  tissues  makes  any  such  assump- 
tion appear  improbable.     Now  the  most  widely  different  cell  complexes 
likewise  possess  their  own  characteristic  albumin.    We  refer,  for  example, 
to  the  histones,  which  differ  again  from  the  albumin  of  their  nutriment, 
in  this  case  the  serum  albumin.     Here  again  the  nutriment  is  broken  down^ 
and  again  the  cell  chooses  those  building-stones  which  it  can  utilize,  an^ 
rejects  the  others.     Thus  we  can  imagine  that  in  this  reconstruction  oi  the 
cells,  which,  although  not  very  extensive  of  itself,  is  nevertheless  constantly 
taking  place,  a  considerable  supply  of  albumin  is  required.     When  the 
albumin  supply  is  large,  the  cell  is  assured  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  alJ  the 
most  varied  building-stones.     The  unutilized  amino  acids  are  at  once 
robbed  of  their  amino  group,  and  perhaps  the  nitrogen-free  chains  are 
further  utilized.     Even  in  starvation   metabolism   the   consumption  oi 
albumin  must  be  remarkably  high,  for,  in  this  case  also,  the  albumin  trans- 


^  Cf.  Emil  Abderhalden:  Zentr.  gesamte  Physiol,  u.  Pathol,  des  Stoffweehaelf,  N'  ^' 
1  (1906). 
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ported  from  organs  of  minor  importance  cannot.be  utilized  directly.  Here 
again  there  is  a  preliminary  decomposition  and  selection  of  material. 

Now  the  only  other  striking  phenomenon  is  that  an  increased  supply  of 
albumin  increases  the  extent  of  the  entire  metabolism;  i.e.,  not  that  of 
albumin  alone.  Perhaps  this  discovery  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  animal  organism  evidently  has  no  depdt  for  storing  up  the  excess 
of  albumin.  This  is  evident  because  it  is  so  difficult  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  nutrition  to  cause  a  deposition  of  albumin  in  the  fully  developed 
organism.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  when 
there  is  an  increased  supply  of  albumin  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  cellular 
transformations  so  that  the  other  materials  are  also  required. 

In  this  explanation  we  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  importance 
that  is  attached  to  the  maintenance  of  the  perfectly  specific  cell  construction 
in  the  case  of  each  species  of  animals  and  perhaps  of  every  single  individual. 
Here  unquestionably  the  proteins  play  the  most  important  part  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  oflfer  such  a  variety  of  forms.  The  abundant  supply  of 
albumin  guarantees  to  the  animal  organism  its  own  individuality  and  that 
of  its  cells  as  well  as  its  own  metabolism. 

We  must  at  this  pface  once  more  mention  the  fact  that  albumin 
metabolism  has  been  studied  almost  entirely  from  a  single  point  of  view. 
The  rapidity  of  the  albumin  decomposition  has  been  identified  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  nitrogen  elimination.  We  have,  however,  no  precise  reason 
for  assuming  that  the  splitting-oflf  of  the  nitrogen  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  signal  for  the  disruption  of  the  entire  molecule.  After  the  formation 
of  urea,  carbon  chains  remain  which  may  be  utilized  in  a  number  of  different 
ways.  It  is  possible  that  the  cells  prefer  to  have  so  much  albumin  because 
it  provides  them  with  all  the  different  materials  which  they  require.  It  is 
perfectly  thinkable  that  these  carbon  chains  can  be  used  to  form  sugars, 
or  they  might  equally  well  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  fat. 

It  is,  as  the  above  discussion  shows,  perfectly  impossible  to  give  an 
explanation  of  albumin  metabolism  which  shall  be  based  upon  exact 
experimentation.  We  can  indeed  formulate  hypotheses,  but  for  the 
present  there  is  no  preference  to  be  given  to  any  particular  one.  None  of 
the  present  hypotheses  satisfactorily  unites  all  the  known  facts,  in  such  a 
way  that  in  every  respect  all  the  results  of  experimentation  are  clearly 
accounted  for.  We  must  leave  these  questions  entirely  open,  and  suggest 
that  new  theories  and  new  experiments  can  alone  cause  progress,  and  con- 
sequently a  discussion  of  the  various  attempts  at  explanation  would  be 
scarcely  worth  our  while.  Again  and  again  in  the  questions  arising  from 
all  sorts  of  different  kinds  of  metabolism  we  run  against  the  metaboUsm  of 
the  cell,  and  cell  activity.  The  conception  of  intermediary  metabolism  is 
a  very  accessible  one.  We  are  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  it.  It 
is  here  the  place  to  state  that  contrary  to  what  one  might  expect  by  reading 
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the  literature,  as  far  as  wq  are  concerned  it  is  an  unknown  quantity,  and 
at  present  we  have  practically  no  clear  insight  into  cell-metabolism.  For 
the  time  being  we  recognize  only  the  general  stages  of  metabolism  as  a 
whole.  There  is  here  a  vast  field  for  experimentation  which  has  scarcely 
been  touched  upon.  It  is  only  by  a  clear  recognition  of  this  fact  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  us  to  penetrate  fully  unprejudiced  into  this  obscurity, 
and  with  new  methods  and  new  resources  succeed  in  gradually  developing 
more  and  more  facts  which  will  replace  the  hypotheses.  We  have  gone 
into  albumin  metabolism  upon  a  somewhat  broad  basis,  because  eventually 
all  questions  concerning  metabolism,  no  matter  what  their  nature  may  be, 
directly  or  indirectly  penetrate  into  the  problem  of  albumin  metabolism 
in  the  animal  organism.  The  uncertainty  which  at  present  envelops  the 
latter  to  some  extent  affects  all  other  investigations  in  this  field,  and 
explains,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  different  answers  which  have  been 
given  the  apparently  similar  questions  concerning  metabolism. 

In  this  connection  we  must  once  more  remember  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  cause  a  deposition  of  albumin  in  the  animal  organism.  Muscular 
work  has  a  remarkably  favorable  action  in  this  direction.  The  significance 
of  work  for  accomplishing  an  albumin  ''fattening"  has  been  recognized 
by  the  physician.  A  retention  of  nitrogen  has  alone  been  satisfactorily 
established  in  this  connection.  Less  nitrogen  appears  in  the  urine  than 
the  organism  receives.  We  do  not  know  what  becomes  of  this  nitrogen 
that  remains  in  the  body.  From  the  experiments  of  Schreuer  *  we  know 
that  the  ''albumin"  retained  in  the  body  is  not  equivalent  to  the  remaining 
albumin  in  the  body.  The  deposited  albumin  is  readily  lost  again,  for  when 
the  ordinary  diet  is  resorted  to,  the  organism  soon  returns  to  its  usual 
albumin  condition.  This  is  true  especially  of  the  nitrogen  retention  which 
is  brought  about  by  a  large  supply  of  albumin.  If,  at  the  same  time, 
demands  are  placed  upon  a  function  of  the  body,  e.g.,  that  of  the  muscles, 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  individual  cells  will  attempt  to  utilize  this 
for  increasing  their  cell  material. 

In  the  fully  developed  organism  there  is  also  some  occasion  for  albumin 
being  retained.  It  requires  constructive  material.  Direct  experiments 
teach  that  the  developed  organism  in  fact  constantly  acquires  nitrogen. 
The  adult  organism  during  pregnancy  finds  itself  placed  under  quite  similar 
conditions  as  during  youth.  Here  again  there  is  a  constant  formation  of 
new  tissue  to  an  unusual  extent.  Corresponding  to  this,  P.  Bar  and  R. 
Daunay'  showed  that  in  the  case  of  a  gravid  bitch,  nitrogen  was  constanllv 
held  back  from  the  nourishment.  This  nitrogen  retention  was  also  notice- 
able when  the  food  was  the  same  as  that  with  which  the  animal  was  in 


»  Pfluger's  Arch.  110.  227  (1905).     Cf.  Karl  Borastein:  tbid.  106,  66  (1904). 
»  J.  physiol.  ct  pathol.  g^n^ral,  1,  832  (1905). 
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nitrogen  equilibrium  before  the  period  of  gestation.  From  this  fact  it 
follows  that  the  developing  fetus  does  not  live  at  the  expense  of  the  organ- 
ism of  the  mother,  but  to  a  certain  extent  is  included  in  the  general  nourish- 
ment. The  organism  of  the  pregnant  mother  utilizes  to  better  advantage 
than  usual  the  substances  contained  in  the  food  and  especially  the  protein. 

In  discussing  the  replacement  of  one  foodstufif  by  another  and  the  posi- 
tion of  each  in  animal  economy,  we  have  considered  the  suitability  of  each 
kind  of  food  for  definite  functions.  We  have  seen  that  the  carbohydrate 
decomposition  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  muscular  work,  and  that 
fats  and  also  albumins  can  replace  carbohydrates  as  sources  of  energy.^ 

It  remains  for  us  to  mention  briefly  the  influence  of  certain  external 
conditions  upon  metabolism.  Above  all,  the  influence  of  the  surround- 
ings is  of  interest.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  effect  of  temperature  has 
alone  been  studied  to  any  extent.  In  this  respect  the  poikilothermous 
animals  are  very  different  from  the  homothermous  ones.  In  the  former, 
metabolism  runs  parallel  to  the  variations  in  temperature,  i.e.,  it  decreases 
with  a  fall  in  the  external  temperature  and  increases  with  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature. This  can  be  demonstrated  very  clearly  by  studying  the  respi- 
ratory exchange.  The  warm-blooded  animals,  on  the  other  hand, 
behave  quite  differently.  With  them  metabolism  increases  with  falling 
temperature  and  decreases  with  rising  temperature.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  warm-blooded  animals  seek  to  keep  their  body-temperature 
the  same,  irrespective  of  the  external  conditions.  The  loss  of  heat  caused 
by  a  fall  in  the  external  temperature  is  compensated  by  an  increased 
metabolism.  The  muscles  are  the  principal  seat  of  this  change  in  the  extent 
of  the  metabolism.  If  the  muscular  activity  which  may  be  expressed 
by  movements,  by  shivering,  or  also  by  muscular  tensions,  is  prevented 
by  curare  poisoning  or  by  severing  the  spinal  cord  high  up,  the  heat 
regulation  ceases.  The  principle  that  the  metabolism  of  homothermous 
animals  increases  with  falling  temperature  and  conversely  diminishes  with 
rising  temperature  holds  only  in  part.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  consid- 
erable rise  of  temperature  also  has  a  similar  effect  upon  the  warm-blooded 
animals  as  upon  the  cold-blooded  ones;  the  metabolism  increases  so  that 
there  is  an  increased  production  of  heat  against  which  the  organism  seeks 
to  protect  itself  by  giving  off  more  heat.  The  chief  difference,  then, 
between  the  homothermous  animals  and  the  poikilothermous  ones  is  their 
opposite  behavior  with  regard  to  a  fall  in  temperature. 

'  There  are  a  g^reat  many  experiments  concerning  metabolism  under  varying  condi- 
tions. We  cannot  consider  them  here,  because  in  most  cases  it  is  difficult  to  establish 
the  exact  effect  of  the  different  factors.  We  would  refer  to  the  influence  of  high  altitude 
upon  metabolism,  and  of  a  searshore  climate.  Cf .  N.  Zunts,  A.  Loewy,  F.  Miiller,  and 
W.  Caspari:  HOhenklima  und  Bergwanderungen  in  ihrer  Wirkung  auf  den  Menschen. 
Bong  &  Cie,  1906.  A.  Jaquet  and  R.  St&helin:  Arch,  exper.  Path.  Pharm.  46,  274 
(1901).     Loewy  and  Miiller:  Pfluger's  Arch,  103,  1  (1904). 
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The  human  and  animal  organism  requires  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
bodily  condition  and  for  the  exercise  of  its  functions  a  perfectly  definite 
amount  of  nutriment.  The  nutritional  requirement  depends,  naturally, 
upon  various  external  conditions.  Unquestionably  individual  peculiari- 
ties also  come  into  play  here,  at  least  to  some  extent.  One  very  important 
factor  is  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed.  It  is  also  self-evddent  that 
the  large  amount  of  new  tissue  which  is  being  formed  in  the  growing 
organism  also  influences  the  amount  of  food  required. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  ways  for  getting  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  food  required  under  definite  conditions.  For  one  thing  we  can  ascertain 
the  diet  chosen  by  different  people  of  various  callings,  and  estimate  from 
its  composition  the  calorific  value,  and  use  this  as  a  basis.  If  this  is  done 
with  a  number  of  different  individuals  for  each  class,  then  we  shall  obtain 
very  useful  average  values.  A  single  observation  does  not  give  a  reliable 
indication  of  the  food  requirement.  Certain  circumstances,  such  as  the 
nature  of  the  food  chosen,  its  utilization,  especially  in  individual  cases, 
lessen  the  value  of  the  calculated  amount  of  calories  from  a  single  observa- 
tion. The  greater  the  amount  of  material  worked  over,  and  the  more 
uniform  the  external  conditions  are,  the  less  influence  will  be  exerted  by 
individual  peculiarities.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  all  such  estimations 
will  involve  more  or  less  error,  and  at  best  we  can  only  arrive  at  approxi- 
mations. 

It  is  usually  not  possible  to  determine  in  such  investigations  the  extent  to 
which  the  food  material  is  utilized.  Such  computations  must  be  based  upon 
exact  experiments  on  metabolism.  Nevertheless,  such  observations  have 
great  value  from  a  hygienic-sociological  standpoint.  The  physiology'  of 
metabolism  has  become  epoch-making  in  this  direction.  By  means  of  it, 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  altogether  insufficient  nourishment  of 
certain  classes.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  permanent  underfeeding  and 
too  low  standard  of  life  must  eventually  tend  to  weaken  the  individual. 
The  resistance  towards  injurious  external  influences,  towards  infectious 
diseases,  etc.,  becomes  lessened,  morbidity  and  mortality  increase,  the 
growth  of  children  becomes  retarded,  the  number  of  able-bodied  men  for 
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the  army  becomes  smaller,  and  before  long  the  inadequate  nourishment 
of  a  class  of  people  casts  its  shadow  in  many  directions.* 


Occupation. 


Protein. 

FM. 

Cvbohy- 
drate. 

118 

56 

500 

137 

173 

352 

151 

54 

479 

131 

68 

494 

133 

95 

422 

127 

89 

362 

80 

125 

222 

122 

34 

570 

100 

100 

240 

135 

208 

876 

190 

73 

599 

143 

108 

788 

72 

49 

451 

133 

113 

634 

65 

49 

485 

68 

49 

419 

98 

69 

490 

167 

117 

675 

138 

80 

502 

140 

34 

435 

198 

109 

710 

131 

39 

525 

151 

43 

622 

176 

71 

667 

54 

29 

292 

83 

14 

622 

55 

6 

394 

134 

79 

485 

189 

101 

673 

182 

93 

968 

132 

80 

584 

98 

51 

487 

129 

33 

589 

102 

28 

471 

319 

57 

486 

219 

43 

563 

Oalories.' 


Laborer  at  moderate  work 

Laborer  at  hard  work 

Well-paid  craftsman 

Cabinet-maker  (40  years  old) 

Street  porter  (36  years  old) 

Young  physician,  Munich 

Lawyer,  Munich 

Carpenters,  coopers,  and  locksmiths  in  Ba> 

varia 

University  professor,  Munich 

Bavarian  woodsmen 

Brewery  man  at  hard  work 

Peasant  man 

German  laborer  (mean  from  11  families)  .   . 

Miners  at  hard  work 

Weavers'  families  in  Saxony 

Two  laborers'  families  in  Frankfurt  a.  M  .  . 

Laborer  in  Berlin 

Italian  brickmaker 

French  laborer 

English  laborer 

Scandinavian  laborer 

Well-nourished  tailor,  England 

Hard-working  weaver 

Hard-working  blacksmith 

Seamstresses,  London 

Students,  Japan 

Salesman 

Swedish  laborer  at  moderate  work    .... 

Swedish  laborer  at  hard  work 

Transylvanian  farm-hand      

Factory  people  in  Central  Russia: 

Men  and  women 

Boys 

Country  folk  near  Moscow: 

Men 

Boys 

Fishermen  on  the  Wolga: 

Men 

Women 


3091 
3678 
3148 
3242 
3214 
2890 
2437 

3206 
2373 
6091 
3993 
4848 
2608 
4240 
2710 
2424 
3075 
4605 
3419 
2733 
4811 
3096 
3618 
4179 
1699 
3019 
1898* 
3322 
4545 
5217 

3708 
2896 

3236 
2637 

4369 
2909 


*  C(.  Paul  Mombert:  Das  Nahrungswesen.  Gustav  Fischer.  Jena,  1904.  Here  unfor- 
tunately we  can  but  touch  upon  these  problems  which  are  so  very  important  as  regards 
the  common  people.  It  is  highly  important  that  these  relations  should  be  studied 
closely. 

'  These  values  should  be  at  least  8  per  cent  lower  to  correspond  to  the  calories  actually 
utilized  by  the  organism.  A  part  of  the  food  is  not  absorbed.  Tliis  amount  varies  wiUi 
different  food,  as  we  have  seen.  The  results  given  are  comparable  without  making  this 
deduction.  For  accurate  data  it  would  be  necessary  to  know  the  amount  utilised  from 
case  to  case.  The  above  table  is  from  a  summary  in  J.  KOnig's  "  Die  menschliche 
Nah  rungs-  und  Genussmittel,  ihrer  Herstellung,  Zusammeiisetsung  und  Beschaffenhat/' 
Julius  Springer,  Berlin,  4th  edition.  Vol.  1,  p.  388  (1904). 
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In  the  table  on  page  645  are  given  the  results  of  a  few  observations 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  nourishment  taken  by  different  classes  of 
people. 

Atwater  has  published  the  following  values  for  the  different  classes  in 
the  United  States.' 


CUm  ud  OocupfttJQQ. 


F&rmerB'  Families  (9)  *  .  . 
Mech antes'  Familu^n  (9)  * 
P  rof ees  ional   Men's   Fftm i  - 

lies  (0) 
Colkg*?  Students'  Clubs  <6) 
Laborer's^  F&mity      .   .   .   ^ 
Mason  ,   .    i  at  hardest 
Blacksmith  J     work 
Han  in  Adirondack^  in  mid- 
winter ,..,.,... 

Football  Player 

8andow,  'The  Strong  Man  " 
Teachers'  Families: 

Illinois     ... 

Indiana    .... 
Offieials'  Families  with   lit- 
tle work; 

Connecticut    .   . 

Pennsylvania     . 
Mechanics'    Familic 

little  work  (5> 
Student'  Club»: 

Young  Men  (le) 

Young  Ladies  (4) 


with 


Food  Pur- 


101 
113 

110 

127 
10^ 
ISO 
200 


1S3 
244 

124 
HI 


no 

114 

106 
101 


128 
153 

i3e 

181 
102 
365 
304 


292 
15) 

158 
110 


136 
155 

170 

147 
139 


r 


476 
42Q 

442 
402 

434 

1150 

36S 


557 

502 

4S7 
349 


442 
396 

436 

465 
414 


Pood  Efiten. 


97 

106 

107 

106 


200 


101 

loe 


107 

91 

105 


121 
142 

129 
146 
lOQ 


216 


113 
102 


129 
145 

154 


465 
406 

437 

363 
432 


367 


441 

340 


437 
407 


Digestible  Nu> 

trienu  ^n  Food 

Eit«n. 


i 


S8 
97 

99' 
98 
99 


!9€ 


117 
137 

124 

141 

06 


200 


-Si 


PtKl  V&ltjQ  1 

auori». 


453  3500 

395  3605 


426 
354 
422 


356 


3530 
aS80 
3175 
8K50 
6905 


5740 
4462 

3975 
2910 


3530 
3465 


3705 
3405 


t 


343S  3305 
3420  329S 


3430 
3305 
3145 


4335 


S275 
2780 


3430 
33S0 

3524 


3305 
3170 
3030 


4190 


C.  Volt  and  Max  Rubner*  compute  the  total  food  consumption  p>er  day 
for  adults  to  be  per  head: 

*  W.  O.  Atwater:  Storr's  Agricul.  Experim.  Station,  Storr's  Conn.  Ann.  Report,  9»  152 
(1896)  (1891-1896). 

*  Tlie  numbers  in  parcnthesiB  represent  the  number  of  dietary  studies  upon  which 
these  average  values  are  based.  In  several  cases  experiments  were  made  with  a  family 
in  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  year,  thus  making  two  dietary  studies  with  one  family.  Thus 
in  the  first  case  there  were  five  farmers'  families  which  were  under  observation.  (TrmD»> 
lator.) 

*  Cf.  M.  Rubnerin  "  Handbuch  der  EmAhrungstherapie  und  Difttetic,"  by  E.  vod 
Leyden,  Part  1,  154  (1857),  and  KOnig:  loc  cit. 
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PUra. 

Protein. 

FM. 

Otfbohy. 
drates. 

Calorlei. 

Kdnigsberg 

Munich 

Paris 

issss 

Grama. 
31 
65 
64 
60 

Grams. 
414 
492 
465 
416 

2350 
3036 
2929 

London    

2696 

From  the  values  published  by  Atwater  it  is  apparent  that  the  diet 
chosen  by  people  of  various  callings  is  very  different  both  as  regards  the 
composition  and  calorific  value.  In  order  to  be  able  to  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  the  food  chosen  suffices  to  meet  the  requirements  which  are  placed 
upon  the  organism,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  average  values 
obtained  by  direct  experiments  upon  metabolism.  In  order  to  establish 
the  minimum  requirement  of  the  human  organism,  the  metabolism  is 
studied  under  conditions  at  which  the  muscles  are  as  much  at  rest  as  possi- 
ble. In  twenty-four  hours  the  requirement  per  kilogram  of  body-weight 
has  been  found  to  amount  to  from  30  to  36  calories.  The  average  man 
may  be  assumed  to  weigh  about  70  kilograms,  and  on  this  basis  the  mini- 
mum requirement  per  twenty-four  hours  would  be  2100  to  2520  calories. 
This  value  does  not  hold  for  absolute  rest,  when  the  requirement  is  con- 
siderably less.  The  resting  organism  is  satisfied  with  considerably  less 
food,  as  has  been  shown  by  metabolism  experiments  with  a  woman  in 
hysterical  coma.*  The  minimum  requirement  was  then  only  1680  calories. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  muscles  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  rest  when  the  per- 
son is  awake.  Now  from  the  computed  values  for  a  person  resting  as 
much  as  possible,  we  may  pass  judgment  upon  the  values  given  in  the 
above  tables.  Unquestionably  some  of  the  above  individuals  were  under- 
fed. According  to  the  wide  experience  of  Voit,  the  daily  diet  of  an  adult 
engaged  during  nine  or  ten  hours  in  ordinary  work  should  be  about  2749 
calories.'  This  amount  may  be  distributed  among  the  dififerent  nutrients 
as  follows:  Protein  118  grams,  fat  56.0  grams,  carbohydrates  500  grams. 
The  more  work  there  is  to  be  done,  the  more  calories  are  needed.  Thus 
Voit  estimates  that  soldiers  engaged  in  maneuvers  require  135  grams 
albumin,  80  grams  fat,  and  500  grams  carbohydrates,  amounting  to  3018 
calories.  In  time  of  war,  however,  the  requirement  he  states  to  be  145 
grams  protein,  100  grams  fat,  and  500  grams  carbohydrates,  which  is 
equivalent  to  3218  calories.  Working  women,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
but  2200  calories,  which  should  be  composed  of  94  grams  protein,  45  grams 
fat,  and  490  grams  carbohydrates. 

^  Sonddn  and  Tigerstedt:  Skand.  Arch.  Ph3r8iol.  6,  1  (1895).  J.  E.  Johaonon,  E. 
Landgren,  K.  Sonddn  and  R.  Tigerstedt:  Qnd,  7,  29  (1896). 

>  After  subtracting  the  calories  lost  by  insufficient  utilisation.  This  deduction  is 
not  made  in  the  case  of  the  values  given  for  the  separate  nutrients. 
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In  order  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  these  values  mean,  we  will  state 
that* 

100  grams  of  protein  are  contained  in 
5000  grams  potatoes,  650  grams  fat  pork, 

4200  grams  human  milk,  620  grams  yolk  of  hens' 

3000  grams  cabbage,  600  grams  fat  beef, 

3000  grams  cow's  milk,  500  grams  lean  beef, 

1250  grams  rice,  430  grams  peas. 

800  grams  wheat, 
For  each  100  grams  of  protein  there  is  present 


Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

Cow's  milk 

Peas 

140 
230 
270 
580 
990 
1000 

107 
31 

Human  milk 

170 

Wheat 

Rice 

14 
11 

Potatoes 

0 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  amounts  of  abumin 
given  above  as  representing  the  average  albumin  requirement  are  too  high 
or  not.  It  has  been  found  possible  under  certain  conditions  to  get  along 
with  less  protein.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  these  results 
obtained  in  single  experiments,  which,  moreover,  cover  as  a  rule  but  a  brief 
period  of  time,  should  be  used  for  determining  the  ordinary  requirement. 
Aside  from  individual  peculiarities  which  unquestionably  come  into  play 
here,  there  are  certain  external  conditions  which  are  to  be  considered  as 
exerting  an  influence  in  a  way  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  accurately. 
The  food  requirement  is  different  with  different  nations  according  to  the 
climate  in  which  they  live.  It  is  certain  that  habits  abo  play  a  part. 
The  human  and  animal  organism  must  also  be  independent,  within  certain 
narrow  limits,  of  the  amount  of  protein  in  the  food.  The  amount  of 
protein  which  the  organism  receives  from  day  to  day  changes  considerably 
when  the  diet  is  a  varied  one.  The  amount  of  non-nitrogenous  material 
which  the  organism  receives,  and  which  is  almost  invariably  sufficient  in 
quantity,  enables  the  organism  to  be  satisfied  with  as  little  as  100  or  even 
90  grams  of  protein  per  day.  It  would  of  course  be  wrong  to  base  a  definite 
standard  of  the  food  requirement  upon  the  investigations  which  have  been 
made  up  to  the  present  time.  It  would  be  possible  to  formulate  this 
requirement  more  sharply  if  we  knew  more  precisely  the  conditions  under 
which  the  values  were  obtained  in  different  cases.  Even  the  body-weight 
as  such  is  not  an  exact  factor.     A  very  muscular  individual  will  require 

^  These  values  are  taken  from  Kdnig's  "  EHe  menschliche  Nahning-  und  Genuamittfl^ 
•to."    They  refer  to  the  food  in  its  natural  condition. 
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more  protein  than  a  bony  person  with  but  slight  muscular  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  present  unable  to  measure  the  actual  amount 
of  work  done  by  people  of  different  callings,  which  would  give  us  exact 
data  for  the  calorific  requirements.  At  all  events,  the  protein  content  of 
the  food  is  practically  of  chief  importance,  as  regards  a  definite  food 
requirement.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  furthermore,  it  is  hardly 
desirable  to  have  a  definite  minimum  established  as  regards  the  amount 
of  protein  required  by  the  organism.  If  it  should  be  attempted  to 
make  the  food  contain  such  an  amount,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  fall 
l)elow  it  from  time  to  time,  and  this  would  lead  to  albumin  losses  from 
the  body.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason,  aside  from  the  expense,  of 
being  afraid  that  too  much  dbumin  will  be  eaten.  The  body  easily 
assumes  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  a  larger  supply  of  protein.  We  have 
seen  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  albumin 
in  the  body. 

The  question  of  expense  is  the  most  important  factor  as  regards  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  calorific  requirements  with  non-nitrogenous  food  after 
the  organism  has  received  sufficient  albumin.  Carbohydrates  are  cheapest. 
The  amount  of  these  in  the  above-mentioned  diets  is  also  considerable. 
They  can  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  the  intestine.  Fat,  unfortunately,  is 
very  expensive,  although,  to  be  sure,  an  equal  weight  of  it  has  more  than 
twice  as  much  calorific  value  as  the  carbohydrates. 

In  this  connection  we  must  call  attention  to  a  peculiarity.  When  persons 
are  obliged  to  resort  to  a  definite  diet  which  is  about  the  same  from  day  to 
day,  they  often  lose  in  weight,  and  show  even  in  their  outward  appearance 
that  they  are  not  well-nourished,  even  although  there  may  have  been  enough 
calories  in  the  food.  We  can  to  some  extent  understand  that  a  diet  which 
is  absolutely  non-irritating,  and  remains  exactly  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
will  not  be  as  nutritious  as  one  of  different  composition  which  may  not 
have  any  greater  calorific  value.  We  have  seen  that  the  smell,  taste,  and 
other  sensations  play  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  digestive 
fluids.  Now  when  the  sensation  is  exactly  the  same  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  food  is  free  from  irritating  substances,  it  soon  fails  to  cause 
any  stimulation  of  these  sensations.  The  way  in  which  the  food  is  pre- 
pared also  exerts  an  important  efifect.  This  governs  largely  the  extent  to 
which  the  smell  and  taste  nerves  are  stimulated,  and  moreover  provides 
for  a  greater  utilization  of  the  food  material. 

One  question  which  has  been  considerably  discussed  is  whether  the 
human  organism  should  obtain  its  food  preferably  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom  exclusively,  or  whether  a  mixed  diet  is  preferable.*    Certain 


*  Of.  G.  von  Bunge:  Der  VegetarianismuB,  2d  edition.  A.  Hirachwald  Berlin,  1901. 
Ferdinand  Hueppe:  Der  modeme  Vegetarianuimiis.  A.  HirKhwald,  Berlin,  1900.  W. 
Caspari:  PhyaiologiBche  Studien  iiber  Vegetarianismus.     Martin  Hager,  Bonn,  1905. 
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anatomical  observations  apparently  indicate  that  man  is  adjusted  to  take 
care  of  a  diet  containing  both  meat  and  vegetables.  The  intestine  is 
neither  as  short  as  in  the  case  of  the  pure  camivora,  nor  as  long  as  that  of 
the  herbivora.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  nations,  such  as  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  for  example,  which  are  accustomed  to  a  diet  in  which  vege- 
tables predominate,  have  a  longer  intestine  than  individuals  of  a  nation 
which  is  accustomed  to  a  meat  diet.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the  teeth, 
it  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions;  and  it  is  also  true  as 
regards  the  historical  development  of  the  human  race,  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  man  was  originally  accustomed  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Our  knowledge 
of  cookery  has  to  a  certain  extent  made  us  independent  of  the  nature  of 
the  raw  material.  This  is  particularly  so  with  regard  to  the  products  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Cooking  enables  us  to  get  at  the  contents  of  the 
plant  cells  better,  which  were  originally  enveloped  by  cellulose;  and 
important  foods,  such  as  the  potato,  are  made  more  accessible  to  the  action 
of  diastase.  If  we  really  wish  to  make  a  definite  decision  with  regard  to 
the  relative  values  of  vegetables  and  meats,  we  must,  in  the  first  place, 
compare  the  extents  to  which  each  is  utilized.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  analysis  of  the  fseces,  determining  the  amount  of  unabsorbed 
material.  Certain  factors  come  into  play  here  which  make  it  hard  for  us 
to  decide.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  food.  A  diet  rich 
in  starch  may  have  an  unfavorable  action  upon  the  absorption  of  the  other 
nutriment,  on  account  of  the  fermentation  processes  resulting  and  the 
formation  of  acid  (butyric  acid),  which  accelerates  the  peristalsis  of  the 
intestines,  thereby  causing  a  prompt  evacuation.  Food  rich  in  cellulose 
will  have  the  same  effect.  Individual  peculiarities  also  undoubtedly  come 
into  play  here.  At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  us  to  obtain 
approximate  values  for  the  extent  to  which  the  various  foodstuffs  are 
utilized  in  the  human  organism.  Such  values  are  given  in  the  table  on 
the  following  page. 

The  more  incomplete  utilization  of  the  protein  in  vegetables  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  flesh  foods  is  also  shown  by  the  results  of  experiments  by 
Atwater  and  Langworth  *  with  vegetable,  meat,  and  mixed  diets.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  summary. 


Experi- 
ment 
No. 

NUro«en  in  Grams  per  Day. 

Food. 

In  Food. 

In  Urine. 

In  Frees. 

NitrQ«ra 
unutiltxrd. 

Purely  vegetable 

Mixe<l  {  Average  amount  of  meat, 
diet  1  Large  amount  of  meat    . 

55 
74 
56 

13.8 
19.4 
33.1 

13.9 
15.6 
24.5 

3.9 
2.4 
2.9 

28  3^ 

12  e% 

8  »% 

A  Digest  of  Metabolism  Ezperimenta,  Washington,  1S97. 
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FoodJ 


Milk  — 

Children 

Adulto 

Cheese 

Eggs     

Flesh  — 

From  slaughtered  animals 

From  fish 

Slaughter-house  scraps  .  .  . 
Fat  — 

Butter 

Oleomargarine 

Lard      


Wheat  flour  or  wheat  bread  «— 

Fine 

Medium 

Coarse 

Rye  meal  or  rye  flour  — 

Fine 

Medium 

Coarse 

Rice 

Indian  meal 

Whole  as  meal  — 

Legumes 

Peas,  beans 

Potatoes 

Green  vegetables 

Mushrooms 

Cocoa 


1.  ANIMAL  FOODS. 


Fbod  Absorbed  In  Per  cents  of  that  Eaten. 


Dry  Sub- 
stance. 


06.0 
04.5 
92.0 
95.0 

05.5 
05.0 
00.0 


95 
93 
00 


03.0 
88.5 
84.0 
05.0 
03.5 

81.5 
00.5 
03.0 
82.0 
80.0 


Nitro- 
genous 
Substance. 


05.5 
03.5 
95.0 
07.0 


07. 
07. 
80. 


Fat. 


07.0 
05.0 
00.0 
05.0 

04.0 
91.0 
02.0 


97. 
05. 


05.0 


Oarbohy- 
drate. 


00 
00 
08 


2.  VEGETABLES. 


81.0 

75.0 

98.5 

75.0 

60.0 

97.5 

72.0 

55.0 

92.5 

73.0 

95.8 

68.0 

93.3 

60.0 

90.0 

80.0 

93.0 

99.0 

83.0 

70.0 

96.5 

70.0 

30.0 

84.5 

84.5 

40.0 

95.0 

78.0 

97.5 

95.8 

72.0 

93.0 

83.5 

70.0 

41.5 

94.5 

98.0 

3.  MIXED   DIET. 


Mineral 
Matter. 


60.0 
50.0 
60.0 
80.0 

82.0 
77.5 
70.0 


60.0 
70.0 
55.0 

50.0 
57.4 
38.0 
85.0 
70.0 

70.0 
63.0 
85.0 
73.5 


Largely  animal     

Largely  vegetable    .... 

Average  diet 

The  same  with  white  bread 
The  same  with  rye  bread  . 


95.0 
90.0 
94.0 
95.0 
91.0 


91.0 

95.0 

97.0 

78.0 

86.0 

93.0 

85.0 

92.0 

95.0 

88.0 

92.0 

06.0 

82.0 

92.0 

03.0 

Metabolism  experimenta  with  purely  vegetable  diets  show  that  it  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  nourish  a  youthful,  vigorous  organism  with  vegetables 


K6mg:  (oc  cm. 
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alone  and  to  maintain  it  at  the  highest  stage  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor.* 
A  diet  consisting  entirely  of  vegetables  is  inadvisable  for  the  following 
reasons:  In  the  first  place,  vegetables  are  not  utilized  very  advantageously, 
as  the  above  tables  show;  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  protein  which  they 
contain.     It  must  be  stated,  however,  in  this  connection,  that  the  values 
in  the  tables  were  determined  solely  by  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  food. 
This  is  not  quite  right,  for  meat  contains  nitrogenous  extractive  substances 
which  are  not  of  an  albuminous  nature.     For  this  reason  the  values  given 
for  the  protein  in  the  meat  were  a  little  too  high.     This,  however,  does  not 
materially  influence  the  comparison.     A  vegetable  diet  has  the  further 
disadvantage  that  it  lacks  savor.     To  be  sure,  this  may  be  remedied  by 
artificial  additions,  and  by  exercising  especial  care  in  the  preparation  of 
the  food.     A  vegetable  diet  is  especially  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
greater  volume  of  the  food. 

All  our  present  knowledge,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  experiments  on 
metabolism  and  practical  experience,  justify  us  in  assuming  that  a  mixed 
diet  is  to  be  preferred  as  food  for  a  people.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  attempt  to  eliminate  animal  food  from  our  rations. 

It  has  never  been  positively  proved  that  a  flesh  diet,  even  when  it  pre- 
ponderates, is  harmful.  All  statements  with  regard  to  the  injurious  efifeets 
of  a  meat  diet  are  based  upon  indirect  conclusions,  which  are  capable  of 
two  interpretations.  We  must  admit  that  the  human  organism  is  capable 
of  deriving  sufficient  nourishment  from  a  vegetable  diet,  if  it  is  provided  in 
sufficient  quantity.  It  does  not  seem  true,  from  the  above  experiments, 
that  the  organism  accustoms  itself  to  vegetable  food  in  the  sense  that  the 
vegetable  material  is  consumed  to  better  advantage  after  a  time.  It  would 
not  be  at  all  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrict  the  diet  for  any  length 
of  time  to  meat,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  then  a  lack 
of  material  which  tends  to  promote  the  peristalsis  of  the  intestines.  In 
the  case  of  the  carnivora,  the  same  effect  as  that  produced  by  cellulose  is 
obtained  from  the  fragments  of  bone  and  other  difficultly -digestible  material 
which  the  animal  swallows  with  its  food. 

The  whole  question  concerning  the  relative  advantages  of  vegetable, 
meat,  or  mixed  diets  rests  largely  upon  one  important  point,  namely,  which 
kinds  of  material  are  utilized  in  the  body  to  the  l>est  advantage.  We  have 
again  and  again  stated  that  the  food  does  not,  under  normal  conditions, 
become  part  of  our  bodies  in  the  form  that  it  is  eaten,  but  it  is  the  con- 
stituents which  result  from  a  complete  disintegration  of  the  food  that  are 
suitable  for  the  body.  All  nourishment  is  eventually  assimilated  in  our 
tissues.  If  we  hold  to  the  standpoint  that  the  tissue  cells  —  of  course  in 
a  restricted  sense  —  are  quite  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  food  which 

»  Cf.  Caapari:  loc.  cit,  p.  122. 
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is  eaten,  and  are  affected  solely  by  the  nutriment  which  they  receive  from 
the  circulation,  and  which  has  already  been  assimilated,  then  we  can  formu- 
late the  whole  question  regarding  the  value  of  animal  or  vegetable  food  in 
such  a  way  that  we  shall  have  to  know  merely  which  of  the  two  contains 
the  building-stones  of  protein  in  the  proportions  corresponding  more  closely 
to  the  albumins  of  the  body.  As  regards  the  assimilation  of  the  albumin- 
ous substances  in  the  animal  organism,  the  first  thing  to  consider  is  whether 
the  protein  introduced  can  be  decomposed  into  its  constituents  by  means 
of  the  ferments  contained  in  the  intestine,  and  then  whether  these  build- 
ing-stones are  present  in  the  right  proportions.  If  we  examine  the  pro- 
teins contained  in  vegetable  and  animal  food  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
shall  find  that  the  latter  correspond  more  closely  to  the  composition  of  the 
protein  contained  in  our  own  tissues.  This  is  shown  particularly  plainly 
in  the  case  of  glutamic  acid,  as  is  shown  by  the  values  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table:  * 

One  hundred  grams  of  the  protein  contain  of  glutamic  acid  in  grams: 


Gliadin  from  wheat    . 
Oliadin  from  rye.    .    . 
Hordein  from  barley 
Zein  from  Indian  meal 

Glutein 

Legumin 

Vignin  from  peas     .    . 


37.17 

33.81 

36.35 

16.87 

23.42 

16.6 

16.89 


Conglutin  from  Lupinus  luteus 

Casein 

Egg-albumin 

Albumin  from  fish-muscle    .    . 
Albumin  from  ox-muscle      .    . 

Serum-albumin 

Serum-globulin 


20.96 
10.7 
8.0 
8.9 
11.9 
7.7 
8.5 


Unquestionably  our  present  knowledge  indicates  that  the  albumin  from 
vegetable  foods  gives  rise  to  more  waste  products  in  the  intestine  than  that 
from  flesh  foods.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  mix- 
ture of  animal  and  vegetable  proteins  would  enable  the  animal  organism 
to  utilize  certain  constituents  of  the  latter  in  common  with  the  former 
which  might  otherwise  be  worthless  perhaps  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in 
glutamic  acid.  This  is,  at  present,  merely  a  suggestion.  It  is  well,  how- 
ever, to  consider  such  questions  from  all  possible  points  of  view. 

The  fact  that  vegetarians  are  often  under-nourished  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion. They  are  then  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  own  albumin,  and  live, 
so  to  speak,  upon  animal  protein.  They  are  then  false  to  their  own 
doctrine! 

In  order  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  a  foodstuff,  we  must  in  the 
first  place  know  its  composition.  In  the  following  table  the  composition  of 
one  of  the  most  important  foods  is  given.  In  infancy  milk  is  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  form  of  nourishment.  We  have  already  discussed  the  compo- 
sition of  its  ash,  and  have  found  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  milk  of  every 


>  Cf .  Lecture  IX,  p.  172  el  9eq.,  and  T.  B.  Osborne  and  R.  D.  Gilbert:  Am.  J.  Physio]. 
16,  303  (1906). 
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species  of  animals.    This  is  also  true  of  the  organic  constituents, 
protein,  fat  and  carbohydrate,  as  the  following  table  shows: 
One  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  milk  contain:  * 


specially 


Species. 


Dog  I  .... 
Dogll    .... 

Pigl 

Pigll  .... 
Pig  III   .... 

Sheep 

Goat 

Guinea  pig  I 
Guinea  pig  II  . 
Rabbit   .... 

Cat  I 

Cat  II 

Cat  III  ...  . 
Cat  IV    ...   . 

Cow 

Buffalo*  .  .  . 
Zebra >  .... 
Camel*  .... 
Lama  >  .  .  .  . 
Reindeer '  .  . 
Horse '  .    .   .   . 

Abb* 

Mule* 

Elephant '  .  . 
Caaing-whale  * 
Hippopotamus  * 


Ckaein. 

Albumin. 

,  Total 
Protein. 

Fat. 

4.80 

2.64 

7.44 

11.62 

4.84 

2.43 

7.27 

12.19 

3.76 

1.45 

6.21 

9.54 

3.26 

1.55 

4.81 

7.09 

3.71 

1.65 

5.36 

6.32 

4.08 

0.80 

4.88 

9.29 

2.91 

0.76 

3.67 

4.33 

4.60 

0.49 

5.09 

7.31 

4.79 

0.61 

5.40 

6.96 

8.17 

2.21 

10.38 

16.71 

3.79 

3.30 

7.09 

4.49 

3.79 

3.11 

6.90 

4.80 

3.69 

3.29 

6.98 

4.98 

3.59 

3.49 

7.08 

4.76 

2.90 

0.50 

3.40 

3.70 

4.26 

0.46 

4.72 

7.51 

3.03 

4.80 

3.49 

6.38 

3.87 

2.87 

3.00 

0.90 

3.90 

3.15 

8.38 

1.51 

9.89 

17.09 

1.30 

0.75 

2.05 

1.14 

0.79 

1.06 

1.85 

1.37 

2.63 

1.92 

3.45 

20.58 

43.76 

4.51 

Sugar. 


3.24 
3.23 
3.30 
3.44 
3.19 
5.04 
3.61 
3.31 
3.02 
1.98 
4.79 
4.80 
4.71 
4.83 
4.95 
4.77 
5.34 
5.39 
5.60 
2.83 
5.87 
6.19 
5.69 
7.18 


Human  milk  differs  from  all  of  the  above  varieties  except  ass's  milk,  in 
containing  more  albumin  than  casein.  One  hundred  parts  by  weight  of 
human  milk  contain:' 


casein. 

Albumin. 

Total  Protein. 

Fat. 

Mllk-«ugar. 

0.80 

1.21 

2.01 

3.74 

6  37 

Milk,  besides  containing  casein  and  albumin,  also  contains  a  small 
amount  of  globulin.*  The  composition  of  the  milk  with  a  uniform  diet 
varies  but  slightly  during  the  nursing  period,  with  the  exception  of  that 

»  Cf.  Emil  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  487  (1899);  27,  408  (1899). 

*  Computed  from  several  analyses.     Cf.  K6nig:  he.  cil.  pp.  661,  663,  and  604. 

'  .\veni/E:e  values  from  KOnig:  loc.  cit.  p.  598. 

<  Wrohlewski  [Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  308  (1898-99))  also  bolievcs  that  a  different  pix>- 
tein  which  he  calls  opalUin  is  present,  but  its  isolation  and  description  are  not  very 
convincing. 
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which  flows  shortly  after  birth.  This  contains  far  more  protein,  and  is 
called  the  colostrum.  Human  colostrum  contains  in  100  parts  by  weight 
in  grams: 


Nitrosenoufl 
SubstanooB. 

Fat. 

Milk-flugv. 

3.07 

3.34 

0.40 

The  colostrum  is  found  in  all  species  of  mammals.  With  the  cow  the 
relations  are  as  follows:  100  parts  by  weight  of  milk  contain  2.90  grams 
casein,  0.50  gram  albumin,  3.70  grams  fat,  and  4.95  grams  milk-sugar. 
One  hundred  parts  by  weight  of  colostrum  contain  4.19  grams  casein, 
12.99  grams  albumin  and  globulin,  3.97  grams  fat,  and  2.28  grams  milk- 
sugar.  The  exact  significance  of  the  colostrum  is  not  known.  We  can 
indeed  imaging  that  the  tissues  and  cells  of  the  new-bom,  which  now  exer- 
cise certain  functions  for  the  first  time,  require  a  considerable  supply  of 
protein. 

The  composition  of  the  milk  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  external 
conditions.*  Cow's  milk,  especially,  has  been  much  studied  as  regards 
the  influence  of  various  factors  upon  the  composition  and  amount  pro- 
duced per  day.  One  of  the  chief  factors  is  the  breed,  and  another  the 
nature  of  the  nourishment  the  animal  receives.  Moving  about  and  work 
have  an  effect. 

The  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  milk  are  not  great  under 
normal  conditions.  This  is  very  important.  The  fact  that  the  milk  of 
different  species  of  animals  varies  greatly  is  of  much  significance.  The 
composition  of  the  milk  evidently  has  an  effect  Aipon  the  rate  of  devel- 
opment of  the  suckling.'  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  richer  the  milk 
is  in  its  organic  and  inorganic  constituents,  the  more  rapidly  the  suckling 
is  able  to  build  up  its  tissues.  If  the  milk  of  different  species  of  animals 
all  had  the  same  composition,  then  the  desired  effect  could  be  produced 
only  by  means  of  a  much  greater  production  of  milk,  and  similarly  a  corre- 
spondingly greater  quantity  would  have  to  be  taken  into  the  system  of  the 
suckling.  The  question  arises  whether  the  milk  of  one  species  of  animals 
can  be  substituted  for  that  of  another.  Our  experience  concerning  meta- 
bolism does  not  show  us  a  priori  any  reason  why  this  could  not  be  done, 
provided  of  course  that  the  suckling  should  receive  the  same  amounts  of 
nutriment,  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.*    It  is,  to  be  sure,  con- 


»  Cf.  Kftnig:  loe,  cit.  p.  601. 
>  a.  Lecture  XVII,  p.  404. 

*  Cf.  Max  Rubner  and  Otto  Heubner:   Z.  exper.  Path.  Therap.  1  (1905).      Frana 
Tangl:  PflUger's  Arch.  104,  453  (1905).    Camerer:  Z.  Biol.  16,  24  (1880);  20,  566  (1884). 
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ceivable  that  the  albumin  of  one  kind  of  milk  may  be  differently  constituted 
from  that  of  another  in  a  quite  specific  way.     In  the  case  of  suckling  the 
most  important  function  of  the  food  is  to  build  up  the  cells.     Within  a 
short  time  the  animal  doubles  its  original  weight.     We  can  iinagine  that 
some  kinds  of  protein  are  not  suitable  for  being  introduced  into  the  cell. 
Such  ideas  were  very  welt  justified  at  the  time  when  it  was  assumed  that 
the  protein  was  decomposed  in  the  intestine  only  to  the  peptone  stage  and 
that  these  products  were  absorbed,  and  when  there  was  no  evidence  at 
hand  concerning  the  composition  of  the  different  proteins  of  the  body. 
After  it  was  ascertained,  however,  that  the  suckling  was  able  from  the 
protein  in  its  food  to  construct  all  the  different  proteins  contained  in  the 
various  fluids  of  the  body  and  in  the  tissues,  the  composition  of  which  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  casein,*  it  hardly  seemed  right  for  us  to  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  quantitative  composition  of  the  protein  in  the  food. 
Even  casein  is  decomposed  while  it  is  in  the  alimentary  canal.     Outside 
the  intestine  the  various  cleavage-products  unite  in  various  ways  to  form 
new  proteins.     Even  the  albumin  contained  in  milk  is  made  capable  of 
absorption  by  means  of  changes  which  take  place  while  it  is  in  the  inte»> 
tine.     This  does  not  imply  by  any  means  that  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  various  proteins  b  entirely  a  matter  of  indifference.     There  are 
no  grounds  for  any  such  assumption.     It  is  also  conceivable  that  the 
caseins  from  different  varieties  of  milk  contain  certain  specific  groups.     At 
present,  to  be  sure,  we  do  not  know  of  any  such.     All  that  we  do  know  is 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  different  kinds  of  casein  which  have  been 
studied  all  contain  the  same  building-stones  and  apparently  in  about  the 
same  quantitative  relations.'     We  would,  however,  far  exceed  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  if  we  were  to  conclude  definitely  that  all  the  different 
varieties  are  identical  because  they  are  composed  of  the  same  constituents. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  same  amino  acids  may  be  combined  in  a  num- 
ber of  different  ways  in  the  complex  molecule.     The  number  of  possible 
isomers  is  very  large.     We  have  already  seen  in  studying  fermentations 
that  very  slight  differences  in  the  construction  of  the  molecule  are  of  much 
biological  significance. 

The  casein  of  human  milk  differs  from  that  of  cow's  milk  in  that  rennin 
throws  it  down  in  the  form  of  a  much  finer  flock.  It  is  also  easier  to  pre- 
cipitate casein  from  cow's  milk  by  sUghtly  acidifying  it  with  acetic  acid. 
From  human  milk  it  is  very  difficult  to  precipitate  the  casein  by  means  of 
acetic  acid.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  precipitation  is  at  best  ver>' 
incomplete,  and  in  most  cases  no  precipitate  at  all  is  formed.  In  order  to 
throw  down  completely  the  casein  from  human  milk,  it  is  necessary*  to 
carefully  acidify  it  slightly,  dilute  it  with  water,  and  keep  it  at  37^  C.  for 

»  Cf.  Lecture  X,  p.  211. 

*  Emil  Abderhalden  and  Alfred  Schittenhelm :  Z.  phsrsiol.  Chem.  47  (1906). 
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some  time.  In  spite  of  this  different  behavior  of  the  casein  from  the  two 
kinds  of  milk,  which  may  be  due  to  several  causes,  we  are  not  justified  in 
assuming  that  there  is  any  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  casein. 

On  the  other  hand,  just  as  we  cannot  safely  assume  from  our  present 
chemical  knowledge  that  the  composition  and  nature  of  the  protein  from 
different  kinds  of  milk  are  dissimilar,  so  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  milk  of  the  different  species  of  animals  is  quantitatively  but  not 
qualitatively  different.  The  present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning 
the  composition  and  nature  of  the  different  constituents  of  milk  does  not 
tell  us  how  completely  the  milk  of  one  species  may  be  replaced  by  another. 
This  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  it  is  impossible  to  effect  a  satis- 
factory replacement.  We  only  wish  to  emphasize  at  this  place  how  far 
our  present  knowledge  is  from  the  desired  goal,  and  how  far  the  present 
demands  and  concessions  have  stretched  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our 
actual  knowledge.  At  present  we  are  obUged  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  practical  experience  which  receives  but  sUght  support  in  the  ana- 
lytical values  obtained  from  the  investigation  of  milk.  We  must  emphasize 
the  fact  that  our  present  methods  of  examining  milk,  particularly  the 
analysis  of  the  ash,  show  us  merely  what  elements  are  present  and  in 
what  proportions.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  ash  may  be 
accounted  for  in  several  ways.  It  may  occur  in  the  milk  as  such,  or  the 
sulphur  may  be  present  in  some  state  of  combination  other  than  that  of 
sulphate.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  idea  that  the  intestine  is  only  able 
to  bring  about  certain  slight  changes  in  the  food,  which  is  then  absorbed 
after  having  been  reconstructed  as  little  as  possible,  is  more  and  more  to 
be  discarded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changes  which  take  place  while 
the  food  is  in  the  intestine  are  quite  considerable.  The  assimilation  begins 
in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  synthetic  capabilities  of  the  animal  organism 
are  much  greater  than  was  formerly  assumed.  It  is  far  less  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  food  which  it  receives  than  was  once  believed  to 
be  the  case. 

Practical  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  not  possible  to  replace  entirely 
satisfactorily  the  mother's  milk  with  that  of  some  other  species,  or  by  means 
of  a  milk  substitute.  The  mortality  of  infants  nourished  at  the  breast  is 
much  less  than  that  of  infants  brought  up  in  some  other  way.  It  is  an 
open  question,  however,  whether  this  increased  mortality  is  wholly  due 
to  insufficient  nourishment.  In  many  cases  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
children  of  women  who  are  not  able  to  nurse  their  children,  or  at  least  only 
for  a  short  time,  are  in  many  cases  not  as  strong  as  the  children  of  normal 
women.  Statistics  in  this  direction,  therefore,  to  be  useful  must  take  into 
account  not  merely  whether  the  child  was  brought  up  on  mother's  milk, 
or  upon  a  milk  substitute,  but  it  should  also  be  stated  why  the  mother's 
milk  was  abandoned.     It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  a  sickly  child  is  placed 
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upon  artificial  feeding,  it  will  be  hard  for  it  to  utilize  the  nutriment  to  best 
advantage.    The  child  has  at  the  start  a  defective  circulation.     It  is  hard 
for  the  weakened  cells  to  carry  out  a  thorough  assimilation  and  trana- 
formation  of  the  food  materials.    They  tend  to  become  weaker  and  weaker, 
and  lose  more  and  more  the  ability  of  reconstructing  the  material.      Numer- 
ous complications  lessen  the  value  of  the  artificial  nourishment  which  the 
child  receives.    If  milk  from  an  animal  is  used,  large  amounts  of  micro- 
organisms are  invariably  present  which  cause  unfavorable  effects  in  the 
bowels  of  the  child.    These  organisms  may  be  killed  by  sterilization,  and 
then  their  harmful  effects  will  not  be  felt,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
found  that  in  sterilization  changes  are  produced  in  the  milk  itself  which 
make  it  more  difficultly  digestible.     Perhaps  it  serves  to  "denaturize" 
the  proteins  in  the  milk,  so  that  it  is  harder  for  the  ferments  to  act  upon 
them.     It  has  been  found  possible  to  carry  out  the  sterilization  process 
in  such  a  way  that  this  injury  to  the  milk  itself  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
One  great  danger  to  be  feared  in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants  is  the  over- 
loading of  the  alimentary  canal.     Under  normal  conditions  the  infant  has 
to  work  pretty  hard  to  get  its  food.     In  sucking  out  the  milk  the  child 
becomes  tirfed,  so  that  after  a  time  it  stops  feeding. 

Social  relations  undoubtedly  exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  prevailing 
conditions.  Many  people  resort  to  artificial  feeding  because  they  believe 
the  conditions  are  unfavorable,  and  even  when  the  mother's  milk  is  given, 
it  is  so  seldom  in  accordance  with  natural  conditions,  that  even  these 
infants  do  not  develop  normally.  It  should  be  our  task  to  educate  people 
to  believe  that  mother's  milk  is  the  proper  food  for  the  child,  and  that  it 
alone  affords  a  positive  guarantee  for  the  normal  development  of  the 
infant.  At  the  same  time  it  should  also  be  our  aim  to  carry  out  researches 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  more  satisfactory  substitutes  for  the  mother's 
milk  when  it  is  not  available.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  nourishment 
of  the  child  should  in  no  case  be  regulated  solely  with  regard  to  the  fuel 
value  of  the  food.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  make  sure  that  it  ^ill 
serve  for  the  construction  of  tissue.  A  milk  substitute  may  be  absolutely 
worthless  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  high  calorific  value.  Especially 
at  this  time  of  rapid  development  the  Law  of  the  Minimum  holds  in  its 
entirety.  By  no  means  should  the  nature  of  the  organic  constituents 
alone  come  into  consideration.  It  is  equally  important  that  the  inorganic 
requirements  should  be  satisfied.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  even  sufficient 
to  know  the  total  amount  of  the  inorganic  material. 

In  the  case  of  mammals  the  milk  nourishment  continues  only  during 
the  lactation  period,  and  is  then  abandoned  entirely  \^ithin  a  relatively 
short  time.     We  have  already  seen  in  studying  the  iron  content*    that 

>  a.  Lecture  XVII,  p.  38G. 
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it  would  be  dangerous  to  continue  milk  as  the  sole  food  for  too  long  a 
time.  In  the  case  of  the  human  race,  milk  plays  a  more  or  less  important 
function  as  food  during  the  whole  period  of  growth  and  even  for  adults. 
The  utilization  of  the  material  in  milk  is  somewhat  greater  on  the  part 
of  the  infant  than  is  the  case  with  the  adult,  but  even  then  it  remains 
very  satisfactory.  Cow's  milk  is  utilized  to  good  advantage  by  the  human 
offspring. 

One  very  important  food  for  the  growing  organism,  as  well  as  for  the 
adult,  is  the  egg.  In  the  raw  state,  as  well  as  when  hard  boiled,  the  egg  is 
equally  well  utilized.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  eggs  of  birds  alone 
come  into  consideration,  and  especially  those  of  hens. 

In  100  grams  of  fresh  eggs  there  are  .present  :  73.7  grams  water,  12.6 
grams  nitrogenous  matter,  12.0  grams  fat,  0.7  gram  nitrogen-free  extrac- 
tive substances,  and  1.07  grams  of  ash.  The  percentage  composition  of 
the  last-mentioned  is  as  follows:  * 


Per  cent 

Ash  of 
the  Dry 

KaO 

Na,0 

CaO 

MifO 

FeaOt 

PsO, 

SO, 

8IO, 

CI 

Material. 

Total  contents 

of  hen'8  eggs 
White    of    the 

3.48 

17.37 

22.87 

10.91 

1.14 

0.39 

37.62 

0.32 

0.31 

8.98 

^f^f^       •   '   ' 

4.61 

31.41 

31.67 

2.78 

2.79 

0.57 

4.41 

2.12 

1.06 

23.32 

Yolk     of     the 

eggs       ... 

2.91 

9.29 

6.87 

13.04 

2.13 

1.65 

65.46 

... 

0.86 

1.95 

The  greater  part  of  the  phosphorus  contained  in  eggs  (about  80  per  cent) 
is  present  in  lecithin,  nuclein,  and  other  organic  compounds.  Only  a 
small  part  is  found  in  the  form  of  inorganic  salts. 

Flesh  foods  form  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  diet  for  adults. 
The  amount  eaten  varies  with  different  nations  and  with  different  classes 
of  people.  According  to  Ostertag'  the  consumption  per  head  in  different 
localities  is  as  follows: 


Peryearinkgms, 
Per  day  in  gms. 


Australia. 

U.S.A. 

Great 
BriUin. 

France. 

BeUrium 

and 
Holland. 

Austria- 
Hungary. 

Runia. 

Spain. 

111.6 
306 

64.4 
149 

47.6 
130 

33.6 
92 

31.3 
86 

29.0 
79 

21.8 
59 

22.2 
61 

luly. 


10.4 
29 


In  China  even  less  meat  is  eaten  than  in  Italy.     Similarly  certain  negro 
races  live  almost  entirely  upon  vegetables.     The  composition  of  meat  as 


•  Kdnig:  loc.  cit.  p.  576. 

'  R.  Oetertag:  Handbuch  der  Fleiachbeechau,  p.  4. 
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it  comes  upon  the  table  varies  greatly.  The  species  of  animal  fiom  wfaidi 
it  is  obtained,  the  amount  of  waste  (tendons,  bones,  etc.),  and  the  state  of 
nourishment  of  the  animal,  all  constitute  important  factors.  Meat  con- 
tains, besides  albumin,  other  nitrogenous  substances,  such  as  creating 
creatinin,  sarkosin,  xanthin,  and  camin.  It  is  not  right,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  protein  present  by  the  nitrogen  content  alone. 
The  composition  of  the  flesh  of  fish  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  xnammab. 
Fish  is,  as  a  rule,  utilized  by  the  human  organism  as  well  as  other  flesh 
foods. 

The  values  given  in  the  following  table  illustrate  the  composition  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food: 


Water. 

Nitro«e- 

nous 
Material. 

Fat. 

Afl^ 

Meat  of  mammals 

Salmon 

76.0 
64.0 
79.6 
81.5 
82.7 
80.5 
81.8 
81.2 
80.5 

21.5 
21.1 
18.4 
16.9 
14.6 
9.0 
14.5 
16.0 
16.3 

1.5 
13.5 
0.5 
0.3 
0.5 
2.0 
1.8 
0.5 
1.4 

Pike 

Shellfish 

Sole 

Oysters 

Lobsters 

Fresh-river  crabs 

£klible  snails 

Meat  as  well  as  milk  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  prepared 
foods.  The  latter  is  used  to  make  butter  and  cheese;  the  former  in  the 
manufacture  of  sausages  and  other  cured  products.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  value  of  flesh  food  from  an  economic  standpoint  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  the  product  which  may  be  utilized.  With  fish,  for 
example,  there  is  a  relatively  large  amount  of  waste. 

Among  the  vegetable  foods  the  difiPerent  kinds  of  grain  are  ver}*  impor- 
tant ;  these  are  used  in  the  form  of  meal  and  flour  in  a  number  of  different 
ways,  especially  in  bread-making.  They  also  serve,  as  well  as  potatoes, 
for  the  manufacture  of  starch.  Then  again  there  are  the  large  number  of 
green  vegetables  and  fruits.  As  regards  their  nutritive  value  and  utiliia- 
tion  in  the  human  organism,  we  have  found  that  on  the  whole  they  are  not 
utilized  as  completely  as  the  flesh  foods.  A  vegetable  diet  gives  rise  to  a 
large  amount  of  excreta.  In  the  case  of  the  different  grains  it  makes  con- 
siderable difference  whether  the  whole  grain  is  used  in  the  flour,  or  only 
that  whicli  has  been  freed  from  the  hulls.  The  more  of  the  hull  there  is 
present,  the  leas  the  percentage  utilization.  We  cannot  include  within 
the  scope  of  these  lectures  all  the  different  data  which  have  been  acquired 
concerning  these  relations,  and  which  are  so  important  in  considering  the 
food-supply  of  a  people.  We  shall  have  to  refer  to  the  special  works  on 
the  subject.     Here  we  only  desire  to  point  out  the  great  importance  of  the 
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study  of  such  problems  for  the  complete  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
practical  nutrition. 

It  is  very  significant  that  even  the  adult  organism  requires  nutriment 
not  only  as  fuel,  but  also  for  the  constant  construction  and  renewal  of  the 
cells.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  organism  is  adjusted  for  a 
mixed  diet,  and  that  certain  kinds  of  stimulation  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  the  digestive  juices.  It  is  not  at  all  practical  to  consider 
replacing  our  food  with  chemical  products.  Our  knowledge  regarding 
the  necessary  nourishment  for  the  organism  is  far  too  limited  for  us  to 
attack  such  problems.  The  attempt  has  been  made  quite  recently  to 
provide  albumin  in  as  pure  a  form  as  possible  for  the  use  of  the  sick.  Our 
understanding  of  metabolism  is  not  such  that  we  can  approve  of  such 
experiments  unreservedly.  In  pa3ring  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  a  par- 
ticular nutriment  we  are  pretty  sure  to  neglect  something  else.  We  have 
seen  from  the  Law  of  Isodynamics  that  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  replace 
one  another  in  accordance  with  their  calorific  values,  and  that  protein  may 
be  replaced  by  these  two  foodstuffs  to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  always 
danger,  in  making  use  of  chemically -pure  foods,  that  too  little  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  amount  of  inorganic  salts  which  are  required.  The 
knowledge  of  the  calorific  requirements  for  the  performance  of  a  definite 
amount  of  work  is  very  important  for  the  establishment  of  a  ration.  The 
calorific  requirement  forms  a  foundation.  It  must  not,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole  requirement.  The  composition  of  the  ration  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference. 

In  the  following  table  the  calorific  values  of  a  few  foodstuffs  are  given:  * 
one  gram  of  substance  jrields  the  following  number  of  heat  units,  expressed 
in  small  calories: 

(A)  PROTEINS. 


'Stohmann. 

Bertbelot. 

Stohmann. 

Bertbelot. 

Plant-fibrin  .... 

5941.6 

5832.3 

Flesh  fibers  (with  fat 

removed) 

5720.5 

5728.4 

Serum-albumin    .    . 

5917.8 

Flesh  (with  fat  rem'd) 

5662.6 

Hemoglobin  .... 

5885.1 

59i6.0 

Blood-fibrin    .... 

5637.1 

5529.1 

Milk  casein   .... 

5867.0 

5626.4 

Peptone   from  blood- 
nbrin 

5298.8 

Yolk  of  eggs     .    .    . 

5840.9 

. . . 

Chondrin 

5130.6 

5342.4 

Legumins 

Vitellin 

5793.1 
5745.1 

5780.6 

Egg-albumin     .    .    . 

5735.2 

5687.4 

(B)    FATS. 


Tissue  fat 
Butter 


9484.5 
9231.3 


Linseed  oil . 
Olive  oil 


9623.0 
9328.0 


Cf.  KOnig:  loc,  ct^.  p.  283  e<  9eq. 
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(C)    CARBOHYDRATES. 

Grape-sugar 

Frmt-Bugar 

Galactose 

3742.6 
3755.0 
3721.5 
3955.2 
3951.5 

Maltose 

Starch 

Dextrin 

3949.3 
4182.8 
4112.5 

Cane-sugar 

Milk-sugar 

Cellulose 

4185.4 

(D)    ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

Oxalic  acid 

571 
1745 

Citric  acid 

2397 

Tartaric  acid      

Bensoic  acid 

6281 

This  is  all  that  we  care  to  mention  with  regard  to  metabolism  as  a  whole. 
We  realize  that  we  have  merely  touched  upon  most  of  the  questions 
without  attempting  to  consider  them  from  all  the  different  points  of  view. 
Metabolism  physiology  has  during  recent  years  developed  a  field  of  its 
own.  In  pathology  it  finds  much  that  is  Idndred  in  nature.  Both  fields 
are  intimately  connected  with  one  another,  and  this  is  largely  the  result 
of  recent  efforts.  Without  going  into  clinical  experience  in  detail,  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  to  give  a  complete  picture  of  general  metabolism 
from  all  directions.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  special  works  on  the  pathology  and  physiology  of  metabolism.  Our 
discussion  has  been  only  to  bring  out  the  more  important  principles,  and 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prove  an  incentive  to  further  studies. 
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We  have  not  even  approximately  exhausted  the  large  domain  of 
physiological-chemical  investigation  in  the  discussion  of  our  knowledge 
concerning  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  plant  and  animal 
organisms.  We  have  merely  been  able  to  touch  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  the  science  rests.  To  be  sure,  our  knowledge  is  still 
incomplete,  and  the  explanation  of  many  phenomena  has  resulted  solely 
from  the  play  of  the  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of 
the  exact  sciences  is  constantly  bringing  new  methods  to  the  aid  of  physi- 
ological chemistry,  and  in  this  way  we  are  being  led  to  more  definite  prob- 
lems, so  that  we  are  hopefully  looking  forward  to  the  further  development 
of  the  field.  Little  by  little  the  unknown  becomes  the  known.  EMrect 
proofs  gradually  replace  the  indirect  conclusions.  The  physiological 
chemist  is  gradually  breaking  away  from  the  observation  of  a  single 
indi\ndual.  It  is  becoming  very  evident  that  satisfactory  results  can 
be  obtained  only  when  the  investigation  is  carried  out  with  as  many  dif- 
ferent organisms  as  possible.  The  broader  the  foundations,  the  greater 
the  scope  of  observation,  and  the  more  varied  the  conditions  are  under 
which  certain  physiological  processes  are  studied,  the  less  danger  there 
is  in  arri\ing  at  biased  conclusions.  Just  as  morpholog>'  developed  into 
an  independent  science  only  by  extensive  comparative  investigations 
and  by  the  careful  consideration  of  the  anthropogeny  of  each  individ- 
ual species,  so  we  shall  expect  to  obtain  from  comparative  phvsio- 
logical-chemical  investigation  the  answer  to  many  problems  and  to 
receive  new  impulses  for  further  inquir>'.  Just  as  an  organ  which  is 
functionally  unimportant  —  e.g.,  an  apparently  superfluous  lx>ne  —  may 
be  in  the  eyes  of  a  zoologist  an  eloquent  pnK>f  of  a  common  origin  with 
a  certain  class  of  animals,  and  just  as  the  botanist  is  able  to  conclude 
from  the  similarity  of  the  flora  of  our  highest  j\lpine  peaks  and  that  of 
the  Far  North  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  these  two 
legions,  so  we  may  certainly  hope  to  meet  here  and  there  with  chemical 
processes  which  will  lead  us  from  the  present  into  the  far-distant  past. 
What  an  infinite  perspective  is  opened  to  us  by  a  glimpse  at  the  wonderful 
(fewer  tapestry  of  the  Alpine  heights,  this  so  foreign  and  so  characteristie 
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witness  of  long-forgotten  ages  I  We  also  find  many  insects  which  are  shar|dj 
confined  to  the  Alps  and  to  the  Far  North.  Many  a  paleontologic  discovery 
serves  to  form  a  bridge  between  two  apparently  foreign  fields,  and  at  one 
stroke  changes  assumptions  to  indisputable  proofs.  The  bottoms  of  our 
Alpine  lakes  are  covered  with  forms  of  life  which  we  encounter  again  only 
in  the  arctic  regions.^  How  interesting  it  would  be  to  turn  our  physiologi- 
cal chemistry  into  similar  channels!  We  have  hardly  begun  to  advance 
in  this  direction,  for  our  present  methods  are  still  unable  to  follow  the  iSigfat 
of  thought,  and  our  understanding  of  the  chemical  processes  taking  place 
in  the  different  organisms  is  still  too  limited  for  us  to  make  comparative 
studies.  Nevertheless  this  goal  should  be  regarded  as  most  worthy  of 
attaining.  To  be  sure,  there  are  a  great  many  isolated  facts  and  a  multi- 
tude of  observations  concerning  the  organisms  of  different  lands  of  plants 
and  animals,  but  they  are  far  from  being  of  equal  value,  and  it  remains  to 
unite  our  knowledge  of  certain  processes  into  a  continuous  chain.  We 
can,  however,  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  indicate  that  not  only 
every  species  of  animal  but  even  each  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as  one 
which  is  characteristic  and  limited  in  its  general  metaboUsm.' 

Let  us  consider  for  the  moment  the  great  multiplicity  of  forms  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  In  what  a  contrast  the  tissues  of  these  morphologically 
so  different  beings  must  stand!  Consider  the  vertebrates.  Everywhere 
we  find  the  same  physiological  function,  the  same  tissue,  the  same  organ. 
Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  external  appearance,  but  even  the  finer  struc- 
ture shows  a  great  similarity.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  same  organs  of 
different  species  of  animals  are  very  different  in  their  metabolism,  and 
again  the  chemical  composition  of  these  organs  and  tissues  must  be  char- 
acteristic for  each  species  of  animals  and  perhaps  for  every  indiWdual. 
Herein  lies  the  reason  for  the  differences  in  their  metabolism.  Let  us  see 
what  right  we  have  to  compare  the  purely  morphological  differentiation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  life  into  classes,  families,  and  species  ^ith 
physiological-chemical  Umitations,  especially  as  regards  the  species.  If 
we  consider  physiological-chemical  investigation  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find 
that  it  extends  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand  many  apparently 
dissimilar  elements  are  united  by  a  common  band  to  form  a  large  whole, 
and  on  the  other  hand  many  functions  which  were  apparently  identical 
have,  after  careful  study  of  the  individual  processes,  been  found  to  l^e 
different  in  nature,  and  thus  limitations  have  been  found  to  exist  where 
none  were  suspected.     Thus  it  was  formerly  believed  that  there  was  a 

»  Cf.  F.  Zschokke:  Die  Tierwelt  der  Schweiz  in  ihren  Bozichung  lur  Eiszeit,  Basel, 
1901. 

'  Cf.  Hupport:  Ueber  die  Erhaltung  der  ArteiRonschaften,  Frag,  1896.  Frans  Ham- 
burger: Artei^nheit  und  ARsimilation,  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  1903.  Emil  Abderhaldm: 
NaturwissenBchaftliche  Rundschau,  19,  No.  44  (1904). 
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great  gulf  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  There  was  not 
supposed  to  be  anything  in  common  between  them  as  regards  their 
chemical  processes  and  their  metabolism.  The  plant  cells  were  alone 
assumed  to  build  up  organic  substances,  or,  in  other  words,  effect  syntheses, 
whereas  the  animal  cells  were  assumed  to  break  down  only.  Wohler's 
discovery  that  benzoic  acid  is  changed  to  hippuric  acid  in  the  animal 
organism  made  the  first  breach  in  the  wall  separating  the  two  kingdoms. 
Then  in  rapid  succession  bridge  after  bridge  has  been  built  between  these 
apparently  so  distinct  fields,  so  that  to-day  a  common  band  unites  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  With  this  knowledge  as  a  basis,  it  was 
then  desirable  to  study  more  closely  the  differences  between  these  two 
kingdoms,  and  also  to  unite  them  more  closely  by  numerous  intermediate 
stages. 

A  few  examples  may  illustrate  the  significance  which,  from  a  physio- 
logical-chemical standpoint,  governs  the  conception  of  the  species. 

The  characteristic  mark  of  distinction  of  mammals,  the  mammary 
glands,  deliver  a  secretion,  the  milk,  which  is  quite  uniform  in  nature. 
The  milk  from  an  animal  almost  always  has  a  very  similar  qualitative 
composition,  although  it  varies  quantitatively  somewhat.  Each  species, 
however,  has  its  own  characteristic  milk,  and  this  is  true  not  only  of  the 
mineral  constituents,  but  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  it  as  well.* 
In  fact,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  qualitatively  the  different  kinds 
of  milk  differ  from  one  another.  Although  our  present  knowledge  does 
not  suffice  to  characterize  these  differences  more  precisely,  —  and  indeed 
the  different  kinds  of  casein  appear  to  us  as  identical,  —  we  must  not  forget 
that  we  are  never  justified  in  deciding  from  the  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive composition  of  the  cleavage-products  whether  the  original  proteins 
under  investigation  are  identical.  In  the  arrangement  of  these  constit- 
uents in  the  original  molecule,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  kinds  of  isomer- 
ism, there  are  countless  possibilities. 

Furthermore,  let  us  consider  the  blood  of  different  animals.  In  every 
case  it  has  the  same  function,  the  same  physiological  significance,  and  mor- 
phologically the  most  far-reaching  similarity.  We  always  find  blood- 
corpuscles  and  plasma.  What  a  remarkable  similarity  there  is  between 
human  blood  and  sheep's  blood,  and  yet  the  sad  experiences  which  have 
resulted  from  the  attempts  at  substituting  the  latter  for  the  former  have 
proved  that  deep-seated  differences  must  exist.  The  blood-corpuscles  of 
mammals  all  contain  hemoglobin  as  a  characteristic  constituent.  Its 
function  is  invariably  the  same,  and  yet  the  hemoglobin  is  specific  for 
each  different  species,  as  is  apparent  from  the  external  relations  alone, 
such  as  the  crystalline  form  and  solubility.    Thus  the  hemoglobin  of  the 

1  Emil  Abderhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  26,  487  (1899);  27,  408,  594  (1899).  Cf. 
Lecture  XVII,  p.  404. 
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squirrel  crystallizes  in  the  hexagonal  system,  and  that  of  the  moiise  in  the 
orthorhombic.  From  a  mixture  of  these  two  kinds  of  blood,  each  crys- 
tallizes in  its  own  specific  form,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  corresponds  to 
the  original  mixture. 

Comparative  quantitative  analyses  of  different  kinds  of  blood  ^  indicate 
that,  within  fairly  narrow  limits,  there  is  a  definite  composition  of  the 
blood  for  every  species.  In  closely  related  animals  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  individual  constituents  are  similar,  while  in  unrelated  ones  the  differ- 
ences may  be  very  marked.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  serum  appears  to 
be  of  very  similar  composition  in  the  case  of  all  mammals.  The  product 
in  this  case  is  apparently  identical  when  prepared  from  various  classes  of 
different  animals.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  examination 
of  the  ash  can  give  us  at  best  only  a  rough  idea  of  the  composition  of  the 
serum.  It  only  serves  to  tell  us  what  elements  are  present,  and  nothing 
at  all  concerning  the  manner  in  which  they  are  contained  in  the  circulating 
blood.  But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  prove  that  the  inorganic  and  simple 
organic  constituents  were  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  the  same  in 
the  sera  of  widely  different  species,  there  still  remains  the  far  more  difficult 
problem  of  determining  the  identity  of  the  proteins.  It  is  perfectly  possible 
that  the  different  proteins  in  the  blood  contain  groupings  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  each  species  of  animals. 

Let  us  return  to  the  oft-discussed  observations  concerning  digestion. 
We  have  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  proteins  contained  in  serum '  is  evi- 
dently  independent  of  the  kind  of  food  that  is  eaten.     This  is  probably 
true  for  all  the  other  substances,  or  at  least  for  the  more  complicated 
organic  ones.     The  cells  of  the  body  never  know  what  the  nature  is  of  the 
food  eaten.    They  always  receive  a  modified  nutriment.     The  ferments 
of  the  intestine  and  the  accessory  glands  have  the  function  of  resolving 
the  complicated  organic  constituents  of  the  food  into  cleavage-products 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cells  of  the  intestine  have  the  property  of  effect- 
ing a  chemical  reorganization  of  these  building-stones  into  new  products 
which  are  suitable  for  the  cells  of  the  body.    The  intestine  thus  regulates  to 
a  certain  extent  the  general  metabolism  and  guarantees  the  maintenance 
of  a  constant  composition  of  our  tissues.     It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear 
that  the  entire  course  of  the  metabolism  in  the  cells  of  our  organs  is  depend- 
ent upon  their  composition.     The  composition  of  the  protein  molecule, 
or  perhaps  better  the  protein  molecules,  is  particularly  influential  in  impart- 
ing to  each  individual  cell  its  characteristics.     The  cells  of  the  body  pro- 
duce the  ferments,  and  these  are  probably  transformation  products  of 
the  proteins.     We  can  easily  understand  that  their  finer  construction  \s 


»  Emil  Abdrrhalden:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  23,  521  (1897);  26,  65  (1898). 
»  Emil  Abderbalden  and  Frana  Samuely:  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  46,  193  (1905).   C(. 
Lecture  X,  p.  212. 
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dependent  upon  that  of  the  cell  proteins.  Thus  their  activity  is  regulated 
very  delicately,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  for  a  specific  cell-metabolism. 
The  original  structure  of  the  cell  determines  its  characterization  for  the 
whole  of  its  existence.  Although  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  various  tissues 
possess,  corresponding  to  their  functions,  variously  constituted  cells,  the 
differences  of  which  are  apparent  not  only  in  the  metabolic  end-products, 
but  especially  in  the  nature  of  the  secreted  substances,  we  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  imagine  that  all  the  cells  of  one  and  the  same  nature  have  com- 
mon outlines  along  certain  lines,  so  that  a  common  character  marks  the 
whole  cell  structure  of  an  individual. 

Now  an  individual  results  from  the  union  of  two  cells,  the  egg  and  sperm- 
cells  of  the  same  nature.  Each  must  contain  within  itself  the  common 
form  of  cell  composition,  and  thereby  possess  the  kind  of  cell-metabolism 
which  is  characteristic  of  this  particular  species.  All  the  cells  which  result 
in  rapid  succession  from  the  fertilized  egg-cell  can  only  assume  these  char- 
acteristic tendencies,  and  thus  the  chemical  unity  of  the  original  cell  guar- 
antees the  maintenance  of  the  species.  This  is  subsequently  maintained 
by  the  activity  of  the  intestine,  which  only  permits  such  material  to  reach 
the  tissues  as  has  been  previously  prepared  in  a  definite  manner  for  the 
entrance  into  cell-metabolism  and  into  the  cells  themselves.  We  do  not 
mean  to  assert  that  the  body  cells  have  lost  the  ability  themselves  to  trans- 
form and  adjust  to  their  composition  and  to  their  metabolism  any  foreign 
nutriment,  or  especially  any  foreign  protein.  The  unicellular  organisms 
must  be  able  to  cause  all  these  processes  to  take  place  side  by  side.  With 
the  higher  animals,  the  function  of  transforming  the  foodstuffs  is  relegated 
almost  exclusively  to  the  intestine.  There  is  here  a  division  of  labor.* 
We  can  easily  imagine  that  by  reason  of  an  imperfect  function  of  the  intes- 
tine, an  insufficient  amount  of  prepared  material  may  be  carried  to  the 
tissues,  and  that  under  some  circumstances  the  entire  chemism  of  the 
cells,  their  structure  and  at  the  same  time  their  metabolism,  may  become 
altered  so  that  finally  degenerations  result  which  are  apparently 
inexpUcable. 

In  mammals  the  individuality  of  the  cells  of  the  species  is  in  a  very  great 
measure  guaranteed  by  the  longer  or  shorter  period  during  which  the  new 
being  remains  associated  with  the  organism  of  the  mother.  The  fcetus 
obtains  its  nourishment  from  the  blood  of  the  maternal  organism;  the 
suckling  from  her  milk. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  purely  chemical  explanation  for  the  concep- 
tion of  species  and  its  maintenance.  We  admit  that  we  are  reasoning 
from  a  limited  number  of  observations,  and  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
demonstrate  experimentally  the  truth  of  our  conception.    We  realize  fully 

>  Cf.  Ulrich  Friedemann  and  S.  Isaac:  Z.  ezper.  Path.  u.  Therapie,  1,  513  (1904). 
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that  we  are  now  only  constructing  as  it  were  a  scaffolding  which  will  per- 
haps serve  to  lead  future  investigation  into  definite  channels. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this  idea.  Franz  Hamburger/  starting  from  entirely 
different  experimental  results,  has  likewise  traced  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  the  individuality  of  a  species  and  its  maintenance  to  a  definite 
composition  of  the  cells  and  body  fluids.  This  idea  is  closely  related  to  the 
so-called  biological  reaction,  which  we  shall  discuss  briefly.  Its  discovery 
is  associated  with  the  names  of  Bordet,  TchistoWitsch,  and  Nolf.'  It  rep- 
resents merely  a  generalization  of  the  Law  of  Immunity,  and  depends  upon 
the  formation  of  very  specific  substances  after  the  introduction  of  products 
foreign  to  the  species.  The  knowledge  of  this  principle  is  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  the  further  development  of  physiological  chemistry.  It  forms  a 
bridge  to  the  domain  of  pathology;  and  we  become  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  pathological  processes  are  not  sharply  distinct  from  ph3rsio- 
logical  ones,  but  are  common  manifestations  of  body  cells  under  definite 
conditions.  The  limitations  of  purely  physiological-chemical  investiga- 
tion are  thus  being  more  and  more  eUminated.  By  the  improvement  of 
methods,  it  continually  enters  new  fields,  and  on  the  other  hand  other 
fields  constantly  attach  themselves  to  it,  and  await  new  impulses  for 
further  fruitful  work.  Here  we  must  introduce  the  name  of  an  investigator 
to  whom,  more  than  any  one  else,  our  thanks  are  due  for  the  expression 
of  this  unity  between  physiological  and  pathological  processes,  namely, 
Paul  Ehrlich.  We  shall  return  to  his  theory,  which  has  served  as  a  founda- 
tion for  important  investigations  in  this  domain.  In  this  connection  also 
we  must  call  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  Pawlow's  work.'  He 
likewise  clearly  recognized  the  numerous  transition  stages  between  ph}'sio- 
logical  and  pathological  processes,  from  his  observations  on  the  functions 
of  the  alimentary  tract  under  varying  conditions. 

It  is  quite  out  of  the  question  for  us  to  give  here  even  a  brief  summarv' 
of  all  the  investigations  which  are  based  upon  the  conception  of  the  "bio- 
logical reaction."  In  a  very  short  time  it  has  developed  into  an  import^t, 
independent  branch  of  biological  science.  We  shall  here  very  briefly  call 
attention  to  a  few  fundamental  experiments.  If  we  inject,  for  example. 
horse-blood  into  a  rabbit,  the  serum  of  this  animal  soon  shows  characteristic 
new  properties  towards  the  injected  blood.  It  dissolves  the  blood-corpuscle 
and  forms  a  precipitate  with  the  new  serum,  called  the  precipitin'formatwJ^ 
This  reaction  is  a  specific  one.     The  serum  of  the  rabbit  which  has  been 


*  TjOC.  cit. 

'  Jules  Bordet:  Annales  de  Tlnstitute  Pasteur,  1800,  240.  Tchistowitech:  W. 
1899,  413.  Nolf:  Ibid.  1900,  299.  Cf.  Rostoski:  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Praaipitine.  Wiin- 
burg,  1902. 

'  Pawlow-VTalther:  Das  Experiment  als  zeitgemasse  und  einheitliche  Methode  roedi- 
ainischer  P'orschung.     Bergmann,  Wiesbaden,  1900. 
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treated  previously  with  horse's  blood  will  not  react,  for  example,  upon 
the  blood  of  the  ox,  sheep,  or  goat.  We  may  add  that  the  formation  of  such 
specific  products  is  not  peculiar  to  the  blood  and  its  serum.  The  property 
is  common  to  all  the  cells,  body-fluids,  and  secretions.  If  we  inject  the 
spermatozoa  of  the  sheep  into  a  rabbit,  the  blood-serum  of  this  animal 
when  added  to  the  living,  motile  spermatozoa  of  the  sheep  will  restrict  their 
activity.  And  this  serum  also  has  a  solvent  action  upon  the  blood-corpus- 
cles of  the  sheep's  blood;  i.e.,  the  effect  of  the  spermatozoa  is  the  same  as 
if  sheep-blood  itself  had  been  injected.  Hamburger  assumes  that  every 
cell,  and  all  the  other  substances  which  circulate  in  the  body-fluids,  possess 
definite  atomic  groupings,  which  we  must  regard  as  imparting  the  specific 
nature  to  these  products.  Consider  the  ferments  I  These  are  substances 
of  which  we  know  merely  the  effect.  Emil  Fischer  has,  as  we  have  often 
mentioned,  called  our  attention  to  their  very  specific  action,  and  indicated 
clearly  their  dependence  upon  the  configuration  of  the  different  compounds 
with  which  they  react.  The  ferment  molecule  must  possess  certain  definite 
groups  by  reason  of  which  it  can  react  with  certain  other  molecules, 
and  only  these.  Fischer  has  aptly  compared  the  relation  between  the 
ferment  and  the  compound  with  which  it  reacts  as  that  of  a  key,  and  the 
lock  which  it  fits.  Just  as  a  given  key  fits  only  a  certain  kind  of  lock,  and 
conversely  the  lock  can  only  be  opened  by  just  such  a  key,  so  the  specific 
atomic  grouping  of  the  ferment  molecule  probably  harmonizes  exactly 
with  the  compound  to  be  acted  upon.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  slight 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  ferment  molecule  will  be 
sufficient  to  modify  the  eflSciency  of  the  ferment.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  also  believe  that  when  this  characteristic  group  is  in  combination  with 
some  other  substance,  the  ferment  will  be  prevented  from  exercising  its 
function.  It  is  possible  that  the  zymogen  stage  of  the  ferment  is  brought 
about  by  some  such  combination  or  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
in  the  ferment  molecule.  These  views  are  advanced  merely  to  indicate 
that  just  as  the  individual  cells  can  produce  ferments,  they  them- 
selves may  be  endowed  with  specific  atomic  groups,  which,  as  Ehrlich 
has  suggested,  may  perhaps  stand  in  certain  relation  to  the  assimilation 
of  the  food.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a  certain  analogy  between  fer- 
mentation and  cell-activity.  We  know  of  the  formation  of  anti-ferments 
when  the  ferments  are  introduced  into  the  circulation.  These  anti- 
ferments  are  also  specific  in  their  action.  We  may  look  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  precipitins,  and  related  bodies,  as  taking  place  in  a  perfectly 
analogous  manner.  We  introduce  into  the  blood  and  cells  of  a  foreign 
species  of  animals  a  certain  atomic  grouping  which  is  peculiar  to  a  different 
species,  and  which  is  perfectly  foreign  to  the  first  animal.  The  animal 
organism  reacts  towards  this  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  towards  the 
toxines  which   result  from   micro-organisms.     Substances  are  evidently 
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produced  which  are  so  constituted  that  they  exactly  correspond  to  the 
structure  of  the  foreign  product.  In  this  way  the  active  groups  which 
would  be  injurious  to  the  body-cells  are  rendered  harmless.  The  ''bio- 
logical reaction"  of  the  animal  organism  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  a  means  of  protection. 

Let  us  see  what  subsequent  investigation  has  done  for  us  in  this  direc- 
tion towards  establishing  our  conception  of  species.     In  the  first  place 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  formation  of  precipitins  was  not  confined  to 
one  species,  but  that  the  specific  result  of  the  reaction  was   limited  to 
related   animals   within   such    narrow   limitations  that   the    relationship 
between  animals  which  from  morphological   and  other  similarities   are 
usually  grouped  together  could  be  confirmed  by  means  of  the   ''biological 
reaction. "     Nuttal  ^  found,  for  example,  that  the  serum  of  a  rabbit  into 
which  the  serum  from  dog's  blood  had  been  injected  would  give  a  pre- 
cipitate with  the  blood  of  eight  different  kinds  of  CanidcB,  but  not  with 
the  blood  of  any  other  species.     Friedenthal '  showed,  furthermore,  that 
only   the    anthropoid    apes   showed   a   marked   blood-relation  to    man, 
whereas   the  lower  apes   showed   but    slight  indication    of    a    common 
origin.     We  may  add  that  the  different  kinds  of  birds  have  also  been 
compared  in  this  way,  and  that  recently  Uhlenhut '  has  succeeded  in  so 
perfecting  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  biological  reaction  that  it  has 
become  possible  to  differentiate  and  distinguish  between  closely  related 
kinds  of  blood.     The  reaction  has  become  of  considerable  importance  in 
forensic  blood  determinations. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  desirable  to  ascertain  what  compounds  the  cells 
and  body-fluids  make  use  of  for  carrying  out  this  specific  reaction.  We 
would  naturally  think  of  the  proteins  in  this  connection,  for,  on  account  of 
their  extremely  complicated  composition,  they  are  most  suited  to  8er\'e  as 
carriers  of  specific  groups  of  atoms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  prove  that  after  the  injection  of  protein,  e.g.,  serum-albumin, 
perfectly  specific  precipitins  are  formed;*  and,  indeed,  it  was  even  found 
possible  to  distinguish  by  this  means  between  the  casein  of  different  kinds 
of  milk.  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  in  such  cases  the  individual  protein 
substances  come  into  consideration,  or  whether  the  effect  is  produced  by 
impurities  which  adhere  to  them.     At  all  events,  it  is  of  great  interest  to 

»  Cf.  Nuttal:  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  69,  150  (1901).  BIockI  Immunity  and  Blood  ReU- 
tionship.     Clay  <fe  Sons,  London,  1901. 

'  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  1900,  494.  Sitzsber.  Berliner  Akad.  1902.  Verhandl.  Ber- 
liner physiol.  Gescll.  1904.  Uhlenhut:  Arch.  Rassen-  und  Gesellschaftsbiologie,  1,  682 
(1904). 

•  Uhlenhut:  Deut.  med.  Wochschr.  1905,  42. 

*  Cf.  among  others,  L.  Michaelis:  Deut.  med.  Wochschr.  1902,  41.  L.  MicKaelia  #iyt 
Carl  Oppenheimer:  Arch.  Anat.  Physiol.  Sup.  1902,  336.  F.  Obermayer  and  E.  P.  Pick: 
Wien.  klin.  Wochschr.  1904,  10.     Andrew  Hunter:  J.  Physiol.  32,  327  (1905). 
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find  that  if  the  proteins  enter  metabolism  in  any  other  way  than  through 
the  intestines,  i.e.,  in  such  a  way  that  the  substances  have  not  lost  their 
identity  by  the  activity  of  the  intestine  and  changed  so  that  they  are 
suited  to  the  body-albumin,  then  the  only  effect  to  be  observed  is  the  for- 
mation of  these  specific  products.  This  result  supports  our  views  regarding 
the  great  importance  of  the  digestion  processes  and  assimilation  in  the 
intestine  for  the  maintenance  of  the  species. 

With  the  assumption  of  atomic  groups  of  specific  nature  in  the  individual 
cells,  and  thus  in  the  egg  and  sperm,  new  aspects  are  given  to  the  problem 
of  heredity.  Although  it  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  cause  mor- 
phological changes  that  have  been  artificially  produced  to  be  inherited, 
still  there  remains  the  possibility  of  effecting  hereditary  variations  by 
influencing  the  chemical  composition.  We  may  mention  the  interesting 
experiments  of  Engelmann  and  Gaidukow  *  who  succeeded  for  the  first 
time  in  proving  satisfactorily  that  a  property  which  had  been  acquired 
could  be  inherited.  If  cultures  of  Oscillaria  sancta,  a  kind  of  alga,  are  kept 
for  months  at  a  time  in  light  of  a  definite  color,  then  the  single  threads  of  the 
alga^adually  assume  a  complementary  color,  i.e.,  a  shade  which  is  favor- 
able to  the  assimilation  in  such  light.  The  change  of  color  takes  place  only 
with  the  living  organism.  Aqueous  solutions  of  the  dye  do  not  show  any 
such  change  in  shade  under  the  same  conditions.  We  have,  therefore,  a 
case  of  a  vital,  physiological  adjustment.  Engelmann  designates  it  as 
chromatic  adaptation.  Now,  strange  to  state,  this  acquired  change  of  color 
is  retained  when  the  OsdUaria  are  placed  in  ordinary  Ught.  In  the  case 
of  rapid  propagation,  the  new  color  prevails,  so  that  the  assumption  may 
be  made  safely  that  there  is  a  new  formation  of  chromophyll  in  the  younger 
generations  of  cells.  In  reality  we  have  here  a  case  of  the  inheritance 
of  a  change  in  chemical  composition,  and  in  fact  in  the  formation  of  a 
pigment,  the  synthesis  of  which  remains  the  same  as  formerly  in  the  new 
environment. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  by  feeding  compounds  of  quite  definite 
composition  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  a  change  in  the  chemical  compo- 
sition, and  thereby  in  the  cell-metabolism.  Such  experiments  must  be 
without  much  prospect  of  success,  because  of  the  fact  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  intestinal  wall  frustrates  the  entrance  of  such  foreign  substances. 
The  unicellular  beings  are  Ukewise  unsuitable  for  deciding  such  questions, 
because  they  are  also  provided  with  the  necessary  means  for  maintaining 
their  constancy  of  chemical  composition.  At  best,  the  only  way  we  can 
conceive  of  any  such  experiment  being  successful  would  be  to  continue  for 
a  long  time  the  introduction  of  such  substances  to  the  body-cells  in  some 
other  way  than  through  the  alimentary  canal,  for  it  would  be  expected  that 

1  T.  W.  Engelmann:  Arch.  Anat.  Phyaiol.  1902,  Suppl.  333.  Sitssber.  Berliner  Akad. 
Wiasensch.  1902.    Arch.  Anat.  Phyaiol.  1903,  214. 
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in  the  course  of  time  the  cells  would  lose  to  some  extent  the  ability  of  trans- 
forming rapidly  the  substances  which  are  brought  to  them.  At  all  events, 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  metabolism  of  more  highly  organised 
beings  could  be  affected. 

It  is  almost  generally  assumed  that  in  the  inheritance  of  certain  proper- 
ties the  nucleus  of  the  cell  plays  a  particularly  important  part,  and  in  fact 
it  is  usually  assumed  that  it  alone  is  able  to  transmit  the  characteristics  of 
the  parents.     This  is  certainly  not  justifiable,  for  although  the  protoplasm 
represents  an  apparently  homogeneous  mass,  which  is  but  slightly  differ- 
entiated and  excites  but  little  the  interest  of  the  histologist,  it  is  not  at  all 
apparent  why,  with  its  infinitely  complicated  composition,  it  should  not  be 
capable  of  at  least  taking  part  in  the  processes  named.    In  this  direction  the 
following  experiment  of  Godlewsld  *  is  interesting.     He  fertilized  nucleus- 
free  fragments  of  Echinus  eggs  with  spermatozoa  of  Antedon  rosacea.    It 
was  found  possible  in  some  cases  to  effect  a  development.     Even  these 
nucleus-free  pieces  did  not  develop  to  be  of  the  Antedon  type.     In  order 
to  understand  this  experiment  better,  we  should  recall  the'  investigations 
of  Loeb,^  which  we  have  previously  mentioned,  who  succeeded  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  in  bringing  eggs  to  spontaneous  segmentation  by  the 
action  of  certain  salts  in  definite  concentrations.     Of  great  interest  is  his 
discovery  that  under  certain  definite  conditions  the  egg  of  a  definite  species, 
e.g.,  that  of  a  star-fish,  could  be  fertilized  by  the  spermatozoa  of  an  entirely 
different  nature.     We  shall  not  go  into  the  significance  of  these  discoveries 
any  more  deeply,  but  will  briefly  consider  the  outlook  which  Loeb  himself 
obtained  from  his  experiments.     He  believes  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  many  different  forms  of  life,  particularly  those 
of  deep  sea,  may  have  resulted  from  conditions  which  are  not  at  all  unlike 
those  of  his  experiments.     It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  composition  of  the  sea-water  in  certain  localities  may  change  so 
that  the  conditions  for  the  fertilization  of  one  species  are  replaced  by  those 
corresponding  to  a  different  one.     We  mention  these  experiments  merely 
to  illustrate  in  what  widely  different  ways  biology  seeks  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  life.     To  be  sure,  we  are  not  justified  in  considering  the  inter- 
esting results  of  Loeb's  experiments  as  by  any  means  solving  the  problem  of 
egg  development,  or  even  in  hoping  that  by  such  a  way  we  shall  obtain  an 
insight  into  the  laws  of  heredity.    Loeb's  experiments  merely  show  that  it 
is  possible,  by  changing  the  concentration  of  a  salt  solution  in  which  the 
unfertilized  egg  is  placed,  to  bring  about  cell-division.     They  do  not  tell 
us  anything  at  all  about  the  causes  of  cell-multiplication,  and  the  reason 

»  Anzeigen  der  Akad.  Wissensch.  Krakau,  1006,  501. 

»  University  of  California  Publications,  1,  No.  1,  p.  1  (1903) ;  1,  39  (1903);  1, 83  (19W); 
2,  5  (1904).  Pfluger's  Arch.  99,  323  (1903);  ibid.  104,  325  (1904).  Ct.  Emil  Abde^ 
halden:  Arch.  Rassen-  und  Gesellschaftsbiologie,  1,  656  (1904). 
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for  the  regular  arrangement  and  the  gradual  differentiation  of  their 
functions. 

Similarly,  Godlewski's  investigation  fails  to  shed  light  upon  the 
problem  of  heredity  itself.  It  shows  us,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  clearly 
and  definitely  that  it  is  not  right  to  regard  the  process  of  cell-division  as  a 
function  of  the  nucleus  alone,  and  consider  that  the  protoplasm  plays  a 
passive  part.  The  cell  of  the  egg,  in  its  entirety  and  according  to  its  chem- 
ical composition,  must  have,  more  than  any  other  cells  of  the  body,  the 
ability  to  subdivide  and  increase.  The  entire  nature  of  cell  propagation, 
in  all  its  particulars,  has  been  found  to  be  bound  up  with  it.    • 

Loeb's  experiments  have  shown  that  the  egg-cells  of  various  species  of 
animals  mj^y  be  easily  induced  to  take  part  in  such  a  process  of  cell-division. 
The  cells  of  one  kind  develop  up  to  a  certain  stage  apparently  of  their  own 
accord,  others  require  a  slight  stimulation,  while  others  need  quite  a  con- 
siderable impulse.  The  entire  development  of  the  individual  is  bound  up 
with  countless  problems.  When  we  remember  that  we  have  before  us  a 
mode  of  development  which  has  been  inherited  for  ages  and  has  been 
taking  place  over  and  over  again  in  paths  which  have  been  well  defined, 
the  wonderful  thing  is  that  there  is  apparently  no  limitation  to  it.  We 
can  understand  perhaps  how,  in  the  case  of  the  mature  organism,  lost 
tissues  may  be  regenerated;  and,  again,  it  does  not  appear  so  remarkable 
to  us  that  from  the  cells  of  a  certain  tissue  others  may  be  produced  with 
the  same  function  and  the  same  chemical  composition,  so  that  the  whole 
corresponds  to  a  morphological  and  functional  unit.  On  the  basis  of  our 
present  knowledge,  however,  it  is  a  mystery  how  all  the  different  tissues 
can  develop  from  a  single  cell,  and  how  in  each  kind  of  tissue  chemical 
processes  will  take  place  which  are  peculiar  to  that  particular  tissue,  as  is 
evident  from  a  study  of  the  secretions  and  of  the  end-products  of  their 
metabolism.  The  complicated  picture  of  the  morphological  development 
of  the  individual  seems  to  us  far  less  remarkable  than  the  much  more 
intricate  and  more  involved  differentiation  of  the  chemical  construction 
and  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  individual  cells. 

Now  we  know  that  the  individual,  in  the  case  of  the  more  highly  organ- 
ized animals  especially,  shows  not  only  a  development  of  species,  but  in 
its  beginnings  there  are  stages  of  development  to  be  detected  which  we 
can  understand  only  from  the  history  of  the  ancestry  of  the  animal  organ- 
ism. We  need  recall  merely  the  formation  of  the  gill-clefts  or  gill-slits,  a 
stage  of  development  which  even  the  human  fcetus  passes  through.  Is  it 
not  probable  that  there  are  differences  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
tissues  during  the  separate  stages  of  its  being,  which  are  likewise  suited 
for  tracing  the  entire  group  of  vertebrates  back  to  a  common  ground 
plan?     We  must  thank  G.  von  Bunge  for  an  answer  to  this  question.* 

»  Z.  physiol.  Chem.  28,  452  (1899). 
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He  pointed  out  that  the  land  vertebrates  are  richer  in  sodium  chloride 
in  proportion  as  the  stage  of  development  is  young.  This  fact  was  illus- 
trated particularly  clearly  by  comparing  the  sodium  chloride  content  of 
the  cartilage  of  embryo  and  that  of  later  stages  of  development  of  the 
same  species.  The  older  the  animal,  the  lower  sinks  the  content  of 
sodium  and  chlorine.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  the  cartilage  of 
the  embryo  is  so  rich  in  common  salt.  This  fact  is  all  the  more  striking 
because  the  land  is  poor  in  this  salt,  potassium  salts  preponder- 
ating. Typical  inhabitants  of  the  land,  such  as  insects,  have  in 
their  bodies  the  elements  sodium  and  potassium  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  that  in  their  food.  The  remarkably  high  content  of  sodium 
chloride  in  the  cartilage  of  the  early  stages  of  development  of  verte- 
brates which  inhabit  the  land  may  be  regarded,  like  the  appearance 
of  the  gill-slits  and  other  similar  phenomena,  as  an  ancestral  reminis- 
cence. It  is  not  at  all  strange  that  even  the  chemical  composition 
should  indicate  long-forgotten  conditions. 

Not  alone  the  development  of  the  individual   leads  to  such    various 
problems,  but  in  later  life  also  we  meet  with  processes  the  nature  of  which 
we  can  understand  only  very  imperfectly.     We  usually  assume  that  the 
development  of  the  entire  organism  can  be  traced  back  eventually  to  three 
germ-layers.     We  can  indeed  distinguish  these  as  regards  their  chemical 
function  and  their  construction  even  although  one  and  the  same  layer, 
as  the  ectoderm,  may  be  of  very  heterogeneous  construction.     We  can 
imagine  that  the  cells  of  each  of  these  three  germ-layers  among  themselves 
have  certain  common  characters  so  that  eventually  each  indi\'idual  cell 
is  in  a  position  of  replacing  other   cells  which  have  resulted   from  the 
same  germ-layer  and  even  to  form  these  anew.     It  is  not  sufficient,  how- 
ever, to  conceive  that  these  three  germ-layers  correspond  to  three  great 
classes  of  different  cells.    They  must,  as  we  have  already  suggested, 
all    show  common    characteristics.     To  what  extent  the    body-cells  of 
even  adult  organisms  have  the  ability  of  changing  their  composition, 
and  thereby  their  function,  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment.*   If 
the  crystalline  lens  is  entirely  extirpated  from  a  water  salamander,  after 
a  short  time  there  will  be  found  in  its  place  a  newly  formed  transparent 
structure  which  perfectly  corresponds  to  the  original  lens.     It  is  verv 
interesting  to  find  that  the  new  formation  of  the  lens  starts  from  the 
epithelial  cells  of  the  iris.     Now  the  cells  of  the  latter  are  normally  as 
opaque  as  possible.     Nevertheless  these  cells  multiply  after  the  removal 
of  the  lens,  and  the  pigment,  which  causes  the  opacity,  disappears.    In 
this  process  comprehensive  chemical  processes  must  take  place.    The  cells 

»  Cf.  Vincenzo  L.  Colucci:  Memor.  della  R.  accad.  delle  scienze  dell'  iiwt.  di  Bologni, 
Serie  5,  T.  1,  p.  593  (1890).  Also  G.  Wolff:  Arch.  Entwicklungsmechanik  der  Orgmi*- 
men,  1,  380  (1896). 
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of  the  crystalline  lens  and  of  the  iris  have  unquestionably  quite  different 
construction  corresponding  to  their  different  functions.  Certainly  their 
metabolism  is  different. 

Thus  when  we  find  that  from  one  tissue  another  of  entirely  different 
characteristics  may  be  formed,  with  a  quite  different  function,  we  can- 
not help  asking  whether  pathological  new  formations  do  not  arise  from 
similar  processes.  Certainly  the  cells  of  the  newly-formed  crystalline  lens 
of  the  Triton  renew  themselves  and  form  cells  of  the  same  kind,  and  show 
hardly  any  tendency  to  form  the  pigment  which  is  required  by  the  cells  in 
the  iris.  Similarly  it  is  possible  that  a  body-cell  may  retain  its  individual 
nature  only  with  difficulty  if  for  any  reason  its  chemical  nature  and  func- 
tion become  seriously  altered,  and  the  progeny  of  such  a  cell  will  possess 
the  characteristics  of  the  mother-cell  so  that  gradually  a  whole  cell-complex 
will  develop  which  is  of  a  nature  foreign  to  the  entire  organism  and  to  its 
metabolism,  and  in  fact  the  metabolic  end-products  of  this  new  cell-com- 
plex may  exert  a  disturbing  influence  upon  the  metabolism  of  the  remain- 
ing cells  of  the  body. 

Apparently  there  is  a  connection  between  these  cells  and  the  mother 
soil  —  we  refer  especially  to  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  —  for  it  has  been 
frequently  doubted  whether  such  cells  can  be  successfully  transmitted  to 
organisms  of  a  different  species.  We  are,  in  making  these  suggestions, 
very  far  from  explaining  the  formation  of  these  peculiar,  atypical 
tissues.  We  only  wish  to  bring  forth  the  fact  that  with  the  further 
development  of  our  physiological-chemical  knowledge  new  tasks  will  be 
set,  and  that  even  problems  of  purely  morphological  investigations  will, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  closely  allied  to  those  of  physiological 
chemistry.  If  it  is  once  found  possible  to  compare  the  metabolism  of  the 
cells  of  a  cancer,  or  other  malignant  growth,  with  normal  cells,  we  may 
certainly  expect  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  insight  into  the  nature  of  such 
mysterious  processes. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  that  we  know  concerning  metabolism, 
and  what  we  have  deduced  indirectly,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  impossible 
that,  among  the  more  complicated  processes,  here  and  there  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  separate  processes  may  be  missing,  or  react  in  a  faulty  manner, 
thus  giving  rise  to  degenerations  which  eventually  may  be  inherited,  or  at 
least  there  may  be  indications  of  the  transmission  to  several  members  of  a 
family.  We  would  recall  certain  anomalies,^  such  as  cystinuria,  alcap- 
tonuria,  and  albinoism,  and  finally  familiar  types  of  degenerations  in  the 
nervous  system.  Gout  and  diabetes  may  also  be  caused  by  disturbances 
in  some  phase  of  the  functions  of  cell-metabolism  which  are  partly 
inherited  and  partly  acquired.  Although  we  may  imagine  that,  for 
example,  an  anomaly  in  the  composition  of  the  body-albumin  is  inherited 

»  a.  A.  E.  Garrod:  PflUger's  Areh.  VT,  410  (1903). 
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in  such  a  way  that  the  egg-cell,  as  a  part  of  the  mother's  organism,  is 
affected  by  the  disturbance,  still  this  will  not  hold  for  the  transmission  of 
many  other  properties.  In  this  direction  we  have  the  peculiarity  in  the 
inheritance  of  hemophilia,  as  we  have  already  indicated. 

If  we  consider  the  cells  in  their  entire  chemical  construction,  and  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  herein  lies  their  entire  function,  we  can  indeed 
imagine  that  a  faulty  organization  of  the  cell  will  have  an  influence  upon 
the  general  metabolism.  The  conception  of  the  disposition  which  plays 
such  an  important  part  in  pathology  is  certainly  well  foimded,  and  the 
cause  of  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  state  of  the  function  of  certain  groups  of 
cells,  or  the  whole  cell  state  of  the  body  may  be  affected  in  such  a  way  that 
the  individual  appears  to  be  functionally  deficient.  Naturally  such  spec- 
ulations, which  have  no  experimental  justification,  do  not  penetrate  at  all 
into  the  nature  of  a  disposition;  but,  nevertheless,  it  seems  fitting  to  sug- 
gest that  an  alteration  in  the  chemical  processes  of  the  cells  themselves 
may  come  into  consideration  here. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  to  the  limitations  of  the  concept  of  species  on 
a  basis  of  physiological-chemical  investigation.     We  have  mentioned  only 
a  few  of  the  species  which  have  been  most  thoroughly  studied.     We  might 
multiply  these  examples,  but  a  few  suggestions  should  prove  suflScient. 
We  know  that  the  general  metabolism  of   different  animals    is  unlike. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  different  kinds  of  nourishment  which  they  receive. 
Thus  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  urine  of  herbivora  will  be  of 
quite  different  tjomposition   from  that  of  pure  camivora,   and  that  of 
the  latter  will  likewise  be  different  from  that  of  omnivora.     We  even 
find  differences  in  the  same  animal  species.     We  recall  in  particular  the 
amount  of  kynurenic  acid  present  in  the  urine  of  dogs.     We  encounter 
other  characteristics  which  indicate  that  each  species  of  animal  has  a 
peculiar  cell-metabolism.     We  do  not  doubt  at  all  that  there  are  also 
individual  differences.     The  fact  that  there  is  a  perfectly  definite  endogenic 
uric  acid  value  for  each  individual  points  in  this  direction.     Also  the  pecul- 
iar characteristic  color  of  the  skin,  hair,  eyes,  etc.,  gives  one  the  impression 
that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  specialized  individual  metabolism  of  certain 
definite  cell-complexes.     Each  individual  possesses  its  own  characteristic 
smell.     This  is  usually  not  observed  by  human  beings,  but  that  there  are 
such  distinctions  is  evident  from  the  ability  of  certain  animals,  such  as  the 
dog,  to  trace  a  person  by  the  scent. 

The  differentiation  of  the  species  increases  infinitely  in  the  case  of  lower 
animals,  especially  the  anthropods.  What  a  richness  of  coloring,  and  what 
splendor  in  the  groups  of  butterflies  and  beetles!  Each  separate  color  is  an 
expression  of  the  chemism  of  the  cells  producing  it.  We  meet  with  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  plant  world,  where  the  beautifully  colored  flowera 
indicate  an  unsuspected  variety  of  peculiarly  modified  chemical  proceese^ 
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To  be  sure  there  are  certain  relations  between  the  pigments  that  the  vege- 
table kingdom  produces  and  those  of  the  living  animal  organism,  which 
find  expression  particularly  when  it  is  a  case  of  assuming  a  color  for  pur- 
poses of  protection.  It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  pigment  used 
in  mimicry  with  that  of  the  plants  upon  which  the  animals  feed.  We 
would  also  refer  to  the  large  number  of  poisonous  substances  which  animals 
produce  partly  as  weapons  of  attack  and  partly  for  other  purposes. 

The  specific  character  of  cell-metabolism  does  not  by  any  means  stop  at 
causing  differentiated  individuals.  It  also  concerns  the  individual  cell. 
We  shall  refer  in  this  connection  merely  to  the  specific  metabolic  sub- 
stances, especially  the  toxines,  which  the  cells  produce  to  combat  every 
kind  of  bacteria. 

The  intricate,  specific  organization  of  the  cells  of  certain  kinds  of  animals 
is  also  indicated  indirectly,  as,  for  example,  by  their  behavior  towards  certain 
poisons.  Thus  we  know  that  a  man  who  is  not  accustomed  to  morphia 
will  usually  sleep  after  taking  two  centigrams,  whereas  with  dogs,  ten  times 
this  amount  does  not  have  the  slightest  effect  toward  producing  sleep.  A 
goat  will  stand  twenty  grams  of  morphine  hydrochloride  without  showing 
any  desire  to  sleep,  although  other  indications  of  poisoning  appear. 
Whereas  atropine  is  a  violent  poison  for  man,  rabbits  are  perfectly  immune 
toward  it.  They  can  feed  unharmed  upon  leaves  of  belladonna.  It  is 
also  known  that  all  kinds  of  animals  do  not  furnish  equally  good  fostering 
soil  for  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  that  different  organisms  react  differently 
toward  certain  infections. 

If  we  summarize  all  these  details,  we  shall  recognize  how  manifold  the 
processes  are  which  stamp  their  outlines  upon  every  kind  of  species  and 
every  individual.  Here  lies  before  us  an  immeasurable,  almost  unculti- 
vated field  of  investigation.  New  problems  and  new  methods  become 
more  and  more  intricate,  and  the  demarcations  of  the  conception  of  species 
become  more  and  more  exact.  The  purely  morphological  boundaries  of 
species,  families,  and  classes  will  pass  away.  Comparative  physiological- 
chemical  investigation  will,  in  the  future,  take  the  lead  and  control  the 
results  of  purely  morphological  investigation. 

We  must  consider  one  other  field  which  is  gradually  coming  into  more 
intimate  contact  with  physiological  chemistry.  We  refer  to  pharmacology. 
We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  determining  the  effect  of  individual 
drugs.  We  desire  to  determine,  by  comparative  experiments,  whether 
it  is  this  or  that  group  which  represents  the  active  principle,  and 
whether  the  compound  exerts  its  eflfect  as  such,  or  whether  it  first  under- 
goes a  transformation.*    Finally,  we  are  interested  to  know  how  the 

*  Cf.  S.  Fraenkel:  Die  Arsneimittelsynthefle  auf  Gnindlage  der  Beiiehungen  iwischen 
ehemiflchen  Aufbau  und  Wirkung,  Berlin,  J.  Springer,  1906.  H.  Bechold  and  P.  Ehrlich: 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.  47.  173  (1906). 
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substance  introduced  is  broken  down,  and  in  what  form  it  leaves  the  body. 
Conversely  our  interest  is  fastened  upon  the  way  in  which  the  body  reacts 
toward  the  influence  of  certain  compounds.  Here  also  innumerable  specific 
cell  reactions  come  into  play,  and  we  constantly  meet  with  indications  of 
the  functional  differences  of  the  cell-complexes  of  different  organs.  Investi- 
gation in  this  field  is  only  just  beginning.  We  lack  methods  for  tracing 
the  course  of  each  individual  substance  in  the  body  from  cell  to  cell.  We 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  different  body-cells  have  a  different 
affinity  for  certain  products  which  are  introduced,  and  whether  perhaps 
the  specific  reaction  of  the  organism  is  not  the  expression  of  the  ability  for 
selection  on  the  part  of  certain  particular  tissue-cells.  /  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  interested,  in  every  case,  to  know  how  the  animal  organism 
wards  off  the  action  of  all  the  different  substances  which  are  introduced 
into  the  body  and  are  foreign  to  it.  In  considering  the  functions  of  the 
cells  we  constantly  met  with  such  problems  and  have  seen  in  how  many 
different  ways  the  organism  protects  its  cells  from  the  action  of  such  sub- 
stances. Sometimes  the  substance  which  is  introduced  is  oxidized,  some- 
times it  is  reduced,  and  at  other  times  it  is  conjugated  either  directly, 
or  after  certain  preparatory  attacks,  with  different  substances  which 
are  produced  in  the  intermediate  metabolism.  Thus  we  have  seen  how 
the  animal  organism  behaves  toward  glycocoU,  sulphuric  acid,  urea,  and 
glucuronic  acid.^  We  know  that  the  proteins  themselves  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  these  processes.  They  combine  with  many  of  these  harmful 
substances  which  are  introduced  into  the  body  and  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds. Often  this  combination  involves  the  breaking  down  of  the 
cell.  The  cell-albumin  becomes  incapable  of  exerting  its  function.  The 
effect  of  a  great  many  poisons  is  due  to  their  affinity  to  the  proteins  of  the 
cells  and  tissues.  Here  again  we  meet  with  certain  specific  differences 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cell  and  the  proteins  which  have  taken  part 
in  their  construction.  In  this  connection  we  would  recall  the  different 
coloring  of  the  cells,  the  cause  of  which  is  Hkewise  attributed  to  a  different 
chemical  construction  of  the  cells.  It  is  this  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  various  functions  of  the  different  kinds  of  cells,  and  the  separate 
organs,  and  upon  it  depend  also  all  of  the  various  reactions  which  have 
been  mentioned,  whether  the  cell  plays  an  active  part,  or  whether  a 
mere  passive  one. 


'  Cf.  E.  Fromm:   Die  chemischen  Schutzmittel  des  TierkOrpere  bei  Vergiftungen. 
K.  J.  Triibner,  Strassburg,  1903. 
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We  have  seen  in  discussing  the  boundaries  of  physiological-chemical 
investigation,  that  such  exist  only  artificially,  and  that  the  domain  is 
immensurable.  The  tendency  is  becoming  more  and  more  marked  to  refer 
sciences  which  were  formerly  sharply  defined  to  a  common  basis.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  domain  of  pathology,  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  closely  related  to  physiology.  In  fact,  pathological  processes  in  a 
certain  sense  are  nothing  else  than  physiological  processes  of  our  body- 
cells  under  specific  conditions.  This  applies  particularly  to  a  group  of 
processes,  interesting  alike  to  pathologists  and  physiologists,  namely,  the 
formation  of  certain  substances  in  response  to  the  action  of  other  products 
on  the  body -cells.  We  have  already  encountereil  these  processes  at  various 
times.  We  have  seen  that  the  animal  organism  responds  to  the  intro- 
duction of  ferments  by  the  formation  of  anti-ferments;  that  is,  the  cells 
proiiuce  substances  which  prevent  the  activity  of  the  ferments.  Vfe  again 
met  this  problem  in  considering  the  so-called  "  l)i(»logical  reaction.'^ 
Here  also,  it  was  a  case  of  the  formation  of  distinct  metal)olic  pnxlucts. 
The  most  significant  thing  alx)ut  these  processes  is  the  fact  that  the 
products  formed  act  in  a  very  specific  manner.  We  thus  involuntarily 
return  to  an  analogous  process  which  we  have  already  mentionetl.  It  is 
known  that  the  human  and  animal  organism  is  capable,  not  only  of 
withstanding  the  infection  of  specific  pathogenic  Imcteria.  but  alsi».  that 
it  possesses  peculiar  characteristics,  which  prevent  a  set'ond  attack  of  the 
same  bacteria  for  a  long  time  after  their  first  repulse.  This,  of  courw, 
only  applies  to  certain  infectious  diseases.  Other  diseases  do  not  leave 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  behind  thcni.  This  is  evident  fmm  the  fact 
that  one  may  l>e  afflicted  several  times  with  the  .«*anie  disease.  —  e.g., 
pneumonia,  —  whereas  other  sicknesses,  such  as  typhoid  or  scarlet  fever, 
usually  occur  but  once. 

The  far-reaching  specificity  is  also  noticeable  in  these  casc»s.  This  is 
best  demonstrated  by  the  following  exanif>le.  We  can  determine,  by 
experiment,  the  quantity  of  cholera  bacteria  necessary  to  cause  the  death 
erf  a  guinea  pig  of  a  given  age  and  weight.  If  we  take  a  smaller  quantity, 
the  animal  will  only  become  sick,  and  will  gradually  recover.    This  guinea 
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pig  has  now  obtained  an  entirely  new  property,  which  sharply  difFeren- 
tiates  it  from  the  other  animals  of  the  same  class,  which  have  not  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  We  usually  speak  of  this  as  an  acquired 
immunity.  This  is  evident  from  the  following.  The  immunized  animal  can 
then  be  infected  with  an  amount  of  cholera  bacteria  which  would  formerly 
have  produced  death,  and  it  now  does  not  even  cause  illness.  If  we 
inject  these  bacteria  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  after  a  time  withdraw 
some  of  the  fluid,  we  shall  observe  a  very  characteristic  picture  under  the 
microscope.  The  cholera  bacteria  have  lost  their  activity,  and  form  small 
balls,  which  are  sometimes  collected  into  "  clumps."  A  control  animal,  inoc- 
ulated for  the  first  time  with  these  cholera  bacteria,  will  show  an  entirely 
different  picture.  The  organisms  in  this  case  are  endowed  with  great 
activity.  We  find  it  necessary  to  assume  that  the  immunized  animal 
possesses  substances  in  its  organism  which  injure  the  cholera  bacteria, 
and  restrict  their  activity.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  investigations 
of  R.  Pfeiffer.*  If,  together  with  the  cholera  bacteria,  serum  from  an 
immunized  animal  is  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  another  animal 
which  has  not  been  previously  treated,  we  shall  observe  the  same  phenom- 
ena which  were  characteristic  of  an  animal  which  had  already  been  infected 
with  cholera  bacteria.  The  latter  become  non-motile,  and  form  balls  or 
clumps.  M.  Gruber'  has  shown  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  verified 
in  a  test-tube,  by  bringing  cholera  bacteria  into  contact  with  serum  from 
an  animal  infected  with  cholera.  We  immediately  observe  under  the 
microscope,  that  the  cholera  bacteria  lose  their  mobility,  and  unite  in 
clumps.  This  is  spoken  of  as  an  "agglutination."  Its  appearance  is  indi- 
cated by  the  turbid  liquid  becoming  clear,  and  a  precipitate  forming  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  a  specific  reaction 
is  taking  place  here,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  detect  an  influence  upon  the 
cholera  bacteria  by  the  serum  of  an  animal  which  has  withstood  some  other 
infection.  Thus  an  animal  which  has  become  immune  against  t}T)hoid 
bacteria  does  not  possess  a  serum  which  acts  upon  cholera  bacteria,  and 
conversely  the  serum  of  an  animal  which  has  been  immunized  against 
cholera  does  not  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  typhoid  bacteria. 

The  animal  organism  not  only  produces  a  specific  protecting  material 
against  bacteria,  but  also  against  their  poisons.  Thus,  the  medium  on 
which  diphtheria  bacteria  have  been  cultivated  shows  toxic  properties 
after  the  bacteria  have  been  filtered  off.     Diphtheria  toxine  acts  even  in 


'  R.  PfeifTer:  Z.  Hygiene,  16,  268  (1894);  20,  217  (1895);  Deut.  med.  Wochsch.  Nos. 
7  and  8,  pp.  97,  119  (1896).  R.  PfeifTer  and  Kolle:  Z.  Hygiene,  21,  203  (1896).  R. 
Pfeiffer  and  Wassermann:  Ibid.  14,  46  (1893).  R.  Pfeiffer  and  Marx:  Deut.  med. 
Wochschr.  1898,  47,  489;  Z.  Hygiene,  27,  272  (1898). 

'  M.  Gruber:  Munchener  med.  Wochschr.  1896,  206.  M.  Gruber  and  H.  E.  Durham: 
Ibid.  1896,  285.  M.  Gruber:  Ibid.  1899,  1329.  Cf.  R.  Kraus:  Wiener  klin.  Wochscb. 
1897,  32. 
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small  doses.  By  gradually  increasing  the  dose  of  this  poison  to  an  animal 
under  experiment,  we  can  immunize  it,  so  that  it  is  able  to  stand  relatively 
large  amounts  of  it.^  We  cannot  here  go  into  all  the  developments 
arising  from  these  observations,  which  are  so  interesting  from  a  biological 
standpoint.  We  can  state  merely  that  bacteria  yield  to  the  body  sub- 
stances which  we  call  toxines.  They  have  a  harmful  effect  upon  the  normal 
cell-metabolism.  They  are,  in  part,  constantly  given  up  by  the  bacteria, 
while  to  some  extent  the  toxines  are  retained  by  the  bacteria  in  their  cell 
structure.  In  the  latter  case  these  poisons  only  become  active  on  the 
death  of  the  micro-organism.  It  is  questionable  whether  we  are  justified 
in  looking  upon  these  two  groups  of  poisons  as  being  unlike.  It  is  possible 
that  the  eliminated  toxines  are  the  end-products  of  metabolism.  It  is  just 
as  plausible  to  believe  that  we  have  here  a  phenomenon  which  more  closely 
resembles  a  secretion  process.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand why  the  micro-organisms  eliminate  such  highly  complicated  sub- 
stances; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  conception  that  the  toxines  are 
end-products  of  metabolism  seems  doubtful,  because  we  usually  find  that 
such  substances  require  but  little  expenditure  of  energy  for  their  formation; 
i.e.,  they  are  lower  decomposition  products.  The  strictly  specific  nature  of 
the  toxines  also  harmonizes  more  readily  with  the  idea  of  a  typical  secretion 
process.  In  such  a  case  we  have  to  deal  with  products  which  are  analogous 
to  the  ferments.  The  toxines  given  off  would  then  correspond  to  the 
^'unorganized"  ferments;  those  remaining  in  the  cells,  to  the  "organized" 
ferments. 

Just  as  this  classification  of  the  ferments  is  a  purely  superficial  one,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  their  nature  and  their  manner  of  action,  so  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  the  toxines  which  are  given  up  freely  by  the  cells 
and  those  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  cells  are  essentially  identical. 
Again,  the  comparison  of  the  toxines  and  ferments  is  also  superficial,  and 
should  not  prejudice  us  with  regard  to  the  toxines.  We  do  not  know 
anything  definite  about  their  nature.  They  are  classed  with  the  proteins, 
and  justly  so,  for  only  to  this  class  of  chemical  compounds  can  we 
imagine  that  such  complicated  bodies  belong.  For  the  same  reason  we 
have  concluded  that  the  ferments  belong  to  the  protein  group,  being 
probably  transformation  products  of  the  cell-proteins.  Just  as  the  fer- 
ments exert  a  specific  action,  so  the  bacterial  poisons  have  well-defined 
characteristics.  We  know  of  poisonous  substances  which  are  produced 
by  highly  organized  plants  and  by  animals  the  action  of  which  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  toxines.  Thus  we  have  ricin  from  the  castor-oil 
plant  (RiciniL8  communis),  and  abrin  from  the  seeds  of  Jequirity  (Abrua 
precatorius).     Both  are  extremely  poisonous,  and  an  immunity  may  be 

^  E.  Behring:  Deut.  med.  Wochsoh.  1890.     E.  Behring  and  Kitaaato:  Ibid.  1890. 
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established  to  offset  their  action.^  Snake  venom  also  belong  to  this  class. 
The  skin  and  blood  of  toads  likewise  contain  such  poisons,  and  they  are 
also  found  in  the  gardennspider.  The  blood  of  the  eel  contains  a  toxine 
belonging  to  this  group.  Indeed  the  number  of  plant  and  animal  poisons 
which  have  been  studied  is  far  greater  and  the  poisons  are  of  a  more  varied 
nature  than  we  can  attempt  to  describe.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  discuss 
their  constitution,  and  in  fact  none  of  these  poisons  has  been  obtained  in 
a  perfectly  pure  state.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  fact  affects  investi- 
gation in  the  whole  field  of  toxines  and  antitoxines.  To-day  we  cannot 
depict,  as  sharply  as  we  should  like,  the  effect  of  the  toxines  and  the  cause 
of  the  formation  of  antitoxines.  At  present  we  must  resort  to  hypotheses, 
and  a  state  of  certainty  will  prevail  only  when  it  is  found  possible  to 
establish  the  constitution  of  at  least  one  of  the  toxines.  From  our  study 
of  the  ferments,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  antitoxines  are  similarly 
constituted  to  the  toxines.  This  seems  probable  from  the  specific  relations 
between  these  two  products.  It  is  important  as  regards  th^  development 
of  the  modem  conception  of  toxines  and  antitoxines  that  we  should 
recognize  clearly  where  the  facts  end  and  speculation  begins,  for  nowhere 
has  this  been  forgotten  more  than  in  this  particular  field.  Perfect  clear- 
ness in  this  respect  is  essential  for  the  sound  development  of  this  branch  of 
knowledge,  because  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  most  beneficial  hypotheses 
of  the  age  governs  our  conception  of  the  nature  of  toxine  action  and  the 
formation  of  antitoxines.  We  have  in  mind  the  theory  to  which  Paul 
Ehrlich  refers  all  the  investigations  in  this  field,  and  which  ^ith  unexpected 
rapidity  has  been  confirmed  by  observation  after  observation,  and  discovery 
after  discovery. 

This  hypothesis  is  quite  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Ehrlich's 
side-chain  theory.^  Ehrlich  attempted  with  his  theory,  which  is  closely 
related  to  chemical  representations,  to  bridge  over  the  gaps  in  our  inadequate 
knowledge  concerning  the  chemical  structure  of  the  toxines.  He  makes 
certain  assumptions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  active  groups.  In  place 
of  the  chemical  composition,  he  uses  certain  names  which  may  be  replaced 
by  definite  chemical  radicals  with  the  advance  of  our  knowledge.  Paul 
Ehrlich  has  not  only  succeeded  in  correlating  by  means  of  his  ingenious 
theory  many  processes  in  this  large  field  which  apparently  took  place  side 
by  side  quite  independently  of  one  another,  but  his  theory  has,  moreover, 


»  Paul  Ehrlich:  Deut.  med.  Wochschr.  1891,  976,  1218.  Fortachritte  d.  Mediiin, 
1897,  41. 

'  Cf.  Rostoski:  Zur  Kenntnis  der  Prfizipitine.  A.  Stuber,  Wiirzburg,  1902.  Cari 
Oppenheimer:  Toxine  und  Antitoxine.  G.  Fischer,  Jena,  1904.  P.  T.  MOller:  Vor- 
lesunpen  iihor  Tnfektion  und  ImmunitSt.  G.  Fischer,  Jena,  1897.  Ludwig  AschoflF: 
Ehrlich's  Seitenkettentheorie  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  die  kunstlichen  Immunisienings- 
prozesse.  G.  Fischer,  Jena,  1902.  Paul  ROmer:  Die  Ehrlichsche  Seitenkettentheorie 
und  ihre  Bedeutung  fiir  die  medizinischen  Wissenschaften.    A.  Holder,  Wien,  1904. 
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the  great  advantage  that  upon  it  as  a  foundation  link  after  link  of  a  tangled 
chain  of  processes  has  been  disentangled,  so  that  as  a  result  we  have  before 
our  eyes  a  continuous  picture  of  separate  processes.  Problem  after  problem 
has  accumulated,  and  gradually  a  new  structure  has  been  built  which 
serves  to  bring  under  one  roof  all  the  various  processes  which  stand  in  any 
relation  to  the  formation  of  the  anti-bodies.  The  investigations  of  E^irlich 
appear  especially  important  to  us,  because  they  are  the  first  to  bridge  over 
the  chasm  which  has  previously  been  assumed  to  exist  between  ph3rsio- 
logical  and  pathological  processes  in  the  animal  kingdom,  so  that  to-day  a 
sharp  line  can  no  longer  be  drawn  between  these  two  fields.  Ehrlich  has 
pointed  out  that  the  formation  of  the  anti-bodies  stands  in  direct  relation 
to  the  cell-metabolism.  In  order  to  make  this  relation  clear,  we  shall  explain 
briefly  how  Ehrlich  represents  the  assimilation  of  the  nutriment  by  the  cell 
as  taking  place.  The  individual  cells  are  only  capable  of  taking  up  and 
uniting  with  their  structure  those  substances  which  correspond  to  their 
entire  composition.  The  substances  taken  up  must  fit  into  the  cells. 
The  protoplasm  possesses  groups  which  are  chemically  active,  and  these 
have  a  maximum  afiinity  to  a  certain  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the 
nutriment,  which  it  unites  to  the  cell-body.  Paul  Ehrlich  calls  these  groups 
stde-chainSy  or  receptors.  On  the  basis  of  this  theory  we  can  easily  picture 
to  ourselves  why  certain  cells  reject  this  and  that  substance,  and  on 
the  other  hand  assimilate  other  products.  One  is  tempted  to  deduce  a 
purely  chemical  theory  for  the  process  of  assimilation,  though  by  doing  so 
we  may  be  making  a  grave  error.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  a  chemical 
compound,  for  instance  the  benzene  ring,  may  carry  side-chains,  and  that 
these  may  enter  into  reaction  with  other  complexes.  A  new  compound 
would  result,  but  such  a  reaction  is,  as  a  rule,  complete  when  this  has  been 
accomplished.  The  cell,  however,  behaves  in  an  entirely  different  manner. 
It  constantly  utilizes  material,  and  must  be  continually  forming  new  side- 
chains,  for  it  is  always  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  taking  up  nutrient 
substances ;  that  is,  the  new  groups  must  always  be  present  to  combine  with 
the  nutriment.  It  follows  from  this  assumption,  that  the  "side-chains," 
as  conceived  by  Ehrlich,  do  not  correspond  to  our  present  idea  of  a  purely 
chemical  phenomenon.  These  side-chains  are  only  hypothetical  as  yet, 
and  have  nothing  definite  to  substantiate  their  existence.  If  we  assume 
that  the  various  cells  have  differently  constituted  side-chains,  we  will  then 
have  reached  the  idea  of  the  specific  nature  of  the  cells.  This  also  permits 
us  to  venture  the  assumption  that  the  different  nutrients  are  completely 
disintegrated  during  digestion,  and  are  transformed  into  homogeneous 
products  in  the  intestines.  Ehrlich's  theory  is  only  completely  compre- 
hensible from  this  point  of  view.  The  specific  groups  of  the  cells  must 
exactly  correspond  to  those  of  the  nutrient  materials,  the  latter  being 
established  only  at  the  time  of  assimilation. 
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With  the  above  in  mind,  let  us  apply  the  side-chain  theory  to  the  forma- 
tion of  antitoxines.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  bacterial  poisons 
are  probably  very  closely  related  to  the  proteins.  We  can  easily  ima^e 
that  they  may  have  atomic  groupings  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  nutri- 
ents, and  that,  for  this  reason,  they  are  attached  to  distinct  cells.  The 
cell  immediately  loses  its  ability  to  assimilate  any  nutrient  material  at 
those  points  where  any  toxines  have  attached  themselves.  If  the  cell  has 
not  been  permanently  injured  by  the  poison,  it  will  try  to  repair  the  damage 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  side-chains.  Under  these  conditions  there  may  be  an 
over-production  of  side-chains,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will  not  all  have 
room  to  attach  themselves  to  the  protoplasm;  they  will  consequently  be 
pushed  off,  and  circulate  in  the  blood.  We  must  not  forget  that  these  new 
side-chains  must  correspond  exactly  in  their  composition  to  those  to  which 
the  toxines  have  attached  themselves.  This  "first"  side-chain  must  cer- 
tainly have  had  a  definite  affinity  for  the  toxine  before  it  combined  with  it, 
in  its  transport  in  the  organism. 

Those  analogously  constituted  side-chains  which  circulate  in  the  blood 
must  also  have  the  ability  of  uniting  with  toxines,  thus  making  them 
harmless,  before  they  reach  the  cells.  According  to  this  view,  the  forma- 
tion of  antitoxines  is  not  a  new  process  —  the  free  side-chains  are  nothing 
more  than  antitoxines  —  but  merely  a  repetition  of  a  normal  function  of 
the  cell.  It  corresponds  to  the  secretion  of  the  individual  cells  to  which 
we  have  repeatedly  called  attention.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  facts  which  go  to  substantiate  Ehrlich's  assumption.  We 
only  wish  to  add  that  it  has  been  shown  that  definite  bacterial  poisons,  for 
instance  tetanus  poison,  enters  into  combination  with  tissue-cells,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  acquainted  with  poisons  which  can  be  recog- 
nized as  having  very  distinct  affinity  for  specific  tissues.  Thus,  it  is 
known  that  abrin  possesses  very  close  relationship  to  the  components  of 
the  tissues  of  the  conjunctiva.  Ehrlich  designates  the  group  of  the  toxine 
molecule,  which  unites  with  the  side-chains  of  the  cells,  or  the  free  side- 
chains,  as  the  haptophor  group.  It  is  clear,  if  this  conception  of  the  com- 
bination of  toxines  and  antitoxines  is  correct,  that  only  a  definite  amount 
of  the  latter  can  combine  with  a  given  quantity  of  the  former.  The  whole 
process  must  evidently  correspond  to  a  neutraUzation. 

The  toxine  also  contains  a  toxophor  as  well  as  a  haptophor  group.  This 
is  the  carrier  of  the  specific  poisonous  effect  of  the  toxine.  That  this 
assumption  of  different  groups  in  the  toxine  molecule  is  well  founded  fol- 
lows from  the  fact  that  antitoxines  may  he  produced  even  after  the  toxophor 
group  itself  has  been  destroyed.  It  has,  itself,  nothing  to  do  with  the  im- 
munity reaction  of  the  organism.  In  the  latter  case  the  haptophor  group 
only  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  If  this  be  removed,  for  instance 
by  antitoxine,  then  the  toxine  will  be  rendered  valueless  for  immunization. 
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According  to  this  conception,  every  body-cell  must  be  able  to  form  anti- 
toxines,  although  such  an  assumption  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  We 
can  also  imagine  that  individual  cell-complexes  possess  the  ability  of  pro- 
ducing toxines;  in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  evidence  of  a  selective  action 
within  certain  limits.  The  whole  subject  of  the  formation  of  antitoxines 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  general  process  of  metaboUsm.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  the  cell-metabolism  is  so  altered  by  the  introduction 
of  toxines  that  an  over-production  of  side-chains  results.  This  assumption 
only  serves  as  an  assistant  h3rpothesis,  which  is  to  act  as  a  prop  to  the  main 
idea  which  is  Ukewise  hypothetical  in  its  nature.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  idea  of  such  an  enlarged  production  of  atomic  groups,  and  their 
expulsion  beyond  the  influence  of  the  cell,  is  not  at  all  necessary.  We 
must  call  attention  to  a  process  which  we  have  already  discussed  in 
detail.  We  have  repeatedly  remarked  how  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of 
the  air  products  of  entirely  different  properties  are  formed  as  soon  as  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  plant  cells  containing  chlorophyll.  They  are  in 
the  first  place  optically  active,  and  contain  in  their  composition  hydrogen 
as  well  as  carbon  and  oxygen.  We  are  accustomed  to  assume  that  the 
first  product  formed  is  a  carbohydrate,  although  this  beUef  has  no  sub- 
stantial foundation.  Other  compounds,  as  well  as  carbohydrates,  might 
be  formed  just  as  easily.  Why  is  an  optically  active,  very  specifically 
constituted  substance,  formed  from  carbon  dioxide  and  water?  We  are 
unable  to  answer  this  question.  We  must  assume  that  this  phenomenon 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  composition  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  chromo- 
phyll-containing  cells.  This  is,  itself,  asymmetrically  constituted,  and  can 
consequently  only  produce  asymmetric  compounds.  When  we  consider 
the  question  why  the  cells  of  the  stomach  only  deUver  pepsin  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  those  of  the  pancreas  likewise  give  a  very  specific 
secretion,  we  must  answer  that  in  this  case  also  the  constitution  of  the 
cells  is  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  individual  functions.  Every  body- 
cell  evidently  endeavors  to  maintain  its  composition,  for  its  permanency 
guarantees  that  its  function  remains  the  same  and  that  there  is  a  normal 
progress  of  its  metabolism.  The  whole  organization  of  the  animal  body 
is  so  adjusted  that  the  cells  shall  maintain  their  specific  composition.  This 
is  already  evident  from  our  consideration  of  the  subject  of  digestion.  We 
do  not  in  the  least  doubt  that  every  individual  body-cell  continually -forms 
a  definite  secretion,  thus  participating  in  the  general  metabolism.  But 
the  same  food  is  being  normally  presented  to  the  cells  by  the  blood. 
If  a  foreign  substance  passes  beyond  the  intestine,  manifold  assistance  is 
offered  as  quickly  as  possible  all  over  the  organism  to  for  all  any  damage. 
The  liver,  especially,  guarantees  the  constant  comp<  ion  of  the  blood. 
It  captures  material,  unites  it  with  other  prodi  s,  .  If  its  functions 
are  not  sufficient,  other  organs  come  to  assist,  it  glands 
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finally  begin  to  participate  in  removing  the  foreign  substance  by  an  in- 
creased elimination  of  secretions.  The  animal  organism  under  normal 
circumstances  constitutes  a  well-protected  entity.  Nothing  fordgn  can 
penetrate  into  the  cell-metabolism,  consequently  the  general  metabolism 
proceeds  along  its  usual  course.  It  becomes  an  entirely  different  matter 
when  material  is  presented  to  the  cells  which  can  turn  the  whole  organisa- 
tion toward  an  entirely  different  direction.  There  are  constantly  cells  in 
our  body  which  are  engaged  in  process  of  destruction,  and  others,  which 
here  and  there  renew  an  important  foundation  stone,  or  even  entirely 
reconstruct  it.  The  body-cells  have  become  adapted  to  a  definite  nutri- 
tion through  many  generations,  and  confine  themselves  to  material  which 
is  useful  to  the  whole  organism.  During  infection,  the  blood  will  trans- 
port substances  which  are  evidently  closely  related  to  normal  nutrient 
materials. 

This  assumption  seems  all  the  more  probable  when  we  suggest  that  we 
can  easily  imagine  how  in  the  preparation  of  the  buildingrstones  of  a  cell, 
not  only  the  cell  in  question  is  active,  together  with  its  neighboring  cells, 
but  there  must  be  an  intimate  exchange  of  the  products  of  metabolism  on 
the  part  of  the  separate  cells.  Now  the  toxines  are  merely  products  result- 
ing from  the  metabolism  of  cells.  If  these  products  become  a  part  of  a 
body-cell,  then  immediately  the  entire  function  of  such  a  cell  is  changed. 
It  will,  as  before,  receive  and  give  up  substances  to  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
but  the  substances  now  given  up  will  be  of  an  entirely  different  character, 
for  the  function  of  a  cell  is  a  result  of  its  own  composition.  We  can  easily 
understand  how,  if  a  single  constituent  of  a  cell  is  altered,  all  the  chemical 
processes  may  take  place  in  a  different  direction.  If  the  cell  is  not  badly 
injured  it  will  continue  to  function.  Naturally  the  subsequent  absorp- 
tion of  material  will  take  place  in  accordance  with  the  altered  conditions, 
and  thus  the  peculiar  nature  of  such  cells  will  gradually  make  itself  felt. 
Among  the  thousands  of  body-cells,  it  is  not  necessary  that  many  of  them 
should  be  attacked,  perhaps  only  those  which  were  in  the  process  of  under- 
going a  transformation.  We  know  that  in  chemical  processes  the  slightest 
deviation  in  the  conditions  may  cause  the  reaction  to  take  place  differently. 
How  much  more  must  a  continuous  change  in  the  nature  of  the  metabolic 
products  affect  the  normal  course  of  processes  which  take  part  in  the  cell 
construction!  We  wish  to  affiliate  this  conception  of  Ehrlich  concerning 
the  formation  of  antitoxines  more  closely  with  processes  of  metabolism, 
and  especially  in  order  to  avoid  leaving  the  impression  that  the  formation 
of  these  side-chains  is  an  abnormal  function  of  the  cells.  The  different 
toxines  are  naturally  differently  constituted,  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
stranp:e  that  the  colls  of  the  various  tissues  should  take  up  these  toxines 
in  different  degree,  and  that,  for  instance,  the  cells  of  the  nerve  tissues 
should  be  pecuUarly  adapted  to  unite  with  tetanus  poison.     This  toxine 
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shows  very  clearly  that  Ehrlich  is  right  in  his  conception  of  the  production 
of  toxines  by  the  cells.  Wassermann  and  Takaki  *  carried  out  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  They  triturated  the  spinal  cords  and  brains  of 
normal  guinea  pigs  with  a  physiological  salt  solution.  Into  this  emulsion 
they  introduced  a  single,  double,  treble,  and  ten  times  deadly  dose  of 
tetanus  poison  and  injected  these  mixtures  subcutaneously  into  mice. 
The  animals  did  not  die.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  antitoxic  action  of 
tetanus  poison  is  confined  solely  to  the  nerve  tissues.  It  was  also  shown 
that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  emulsions  likewise  act  antitoxically  if  they 
are  injected  subcutaneously  into  mice  and  then  the  various  lethal  doses 
afterward  administered.  Similarly  the  poisonous  effect  is  much  lessened  if 
the  emulsions  in  question  are  introduced  after  the  toxine  into  the  body. 
It  is  possible  that  we  shall  be  able  to  isolate  the  poisonous  group  in  tetanus 
poison  and  find  out  its  composition.  Centrifugalized  emulsions  of  nerve 
tissue  are  perfectly  inactive,  which  proves  that  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  substances  in  the  surrounding  fluids  but  with  the  cells  themselves. 
The  discovery  that  the  antitoxine  from  the  brain  is  destroyed  by  boiling, 
and  that  the  protective  effect  of  the  emulsion  obtained  from  the  spinal 
medulla  or  brain  is  lost  in  the  same  way,  is  of  great  significance.  Blumen- 
thaP  has  at  last  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  tetanus  poison  combines 
with  the  brain  substance,  by  adding  the  tetanus  poison,  which  itself  can 
readily  pass  through  a  filter,  to  brain  substance  and  then  filtering.  The 
filtrate  contains  no  toxine.  It  might  be  thought  that  perhaps  the  solids 
of  the  nervoas  tissue  had  held  it  back  merely  mechanically.  That  this  is 
not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  mixture  of  tetanotoxine  and 
nerve  substance  no  longer  has  a  toxic  effect.  Finally  Biumenthal  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  the  protective  action  of  the  brain  and  cord  grew 
less  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  toxine  which  had  been  administered 
to  the  animal  in  Ufe.  It  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  is  true.  The  brain 
substance  cannot,  of  course,  combine  with  an  infinite  amount  of  toxine. 
The  amount  taken  up  naturally  depends  upon  the  number  of  the  reacting 
groups  that  are  present  which  have  an  affinity  to  tetanotoxine.  If  some 
of  these  groups  have  already  been  satisfied,  then  naturally  this  tissue 
will  be  capable  of  removing  only  a  fraction  of  the  amount  which  it  is 
otherwise  capable  of  uniting  with.  In  fact,  we  can  determine  quantita- 
tively how  much  antitoxine  is  present  in  a  certain  amount  of  nerve  sub- 
stance by  estimating  the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  combine  with  more 
toxine. 

We  cannot  here  go  into  further  details  concerning  the  toxines  and  anti- 
toxines,  nor  discuss  the  development  of  Ehrlich 's  side-chain  theory  in 
this  direction  any  further.     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  have  sketched  the 

»  Waiwermann  and  T.  Takaki:  Berliner  Win.  Wochenachrift,  1,  5,  1898. 
»  F.  Biumenthal:  Deut.  med.  Wochschr.  No.  12,  p.  185  (1898). 
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extent  of  the  investigation  in  this  field  and  to  have  shown  how  closely 
related  it  is  to  physiological  conceptions.  We  shall  now  turn  our  attention 
to  the  results  of  Ehrlich's  hypothesis  in  the  study  of  hemolysis,  which  is 
more  closely  related  to  our  subject. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sera  of  many  varieties  of  blood  are  able 
to  dissolve  the  red  corpuscles  of  other  species  of  animals.  This  fact  is  the 
cause  of  the  bad  results  which  have  resulted  from  the  attempts  at  the  trans- 
fusion of  blood  into  human  beings.  For  a  long  time  little  was  known 
concerning  the  nature  of  hemolysis.  Recently  Belfanti  and  Carbone^ 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  serum  of  a  horse  into  which  the  red  cor- 
puscles from  rabbits  have  been  injected,  has  a  much  more  poisonous  effect 
upon  rabbits  than  does  normal  horse  serum.  Bordet,*  whom  we  have  to 
thank  for  developing  our  conception  of  hemolysis,  showed  that  the  serum 
of  guinea  pigs  into  which  there  had  been  repeated  intraperitoneal  injections 
of  from  three  to  five  cubic  centimeters  of  defibrinated  rabbit's  blood,  would, 
when  placed  in  a  test-tube,  rapidly  dissolve  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  rabbit, 
whereas  the  normal  serum  of  the  guinea  pig  either  did  not  have  this  property 
at  all,  or  showed  but  slight  evidence  of  it.  Here  again  we  are  dealing  with 
quite  specific  effects,  and  there  is  really  a  formation  of  anti-bodies  here. 
This  discovery  is  of  especial  interest  because  Bordet  has  shown  that  even 
cells  to  which  we  are  not  accustomed  to  ascribe  toxic  effects  have  a  quite 
similar  effect  to  that  of  the  bacteria.  The  phenomenon  is  not  remarkable. 
It  merely  shows  us  that  every  species  of  animal  has  its  own  peculiarly 
constituted  cells  and  thereby  its  own  specific  metabolism. 

We  must,  first  of  all,  consider  the  explanation  of  how  the  hemoglobin 
is  removed  from  the  red  corpuscles  under  the  action  of  the  serum  which 
is  employed.  It  cannot  be  a  question  of  variations  in  the  osmotic  pres- 
sure, for  even  a  fraction  of  a  milligram  of  the  serum  exerts  this  effect,  and 
again  the  specific  action  also  contradicts  any  such  assumption.  All  of  our 
knowledge  points  to  a  poisonous  effect  upon  the  red  corpuscles  them- 
selves. We  shall  now  try  to  apply  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  phenomenon  of  hemolysis.  Bordet  succeeded  in  pro\ing 
that  a  hemolytic  serum  loses  its  effect  if  it  is  heated  to  55*^  C.  The 
serum  is  then  designated  as  inactive  serum.  In  order  to  avoid  any  mis- 
conceptions, we  had  best  take  up  a  specific  example.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  have  a  guinea  pig  which  has  previously  been  treated  with  rabbit*3 
blood.  If  the  serum  of  this  animal  is  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop  upon 
an  opaque  solution  of  red  corpuscles  from  a  rabbit,  contained  in  isotonic 


»  S.  Bolfanti  and  P.  Carbone:  Giom.  della  R.  Accad.  di  med.  di  Torino,  1898. 

»  J.  Bordet:  Ann.  inst.  Pastour,  12,  688  (1898);  13,  273  (1899);  14,  257  (1900);  16,  303 
(1901).  Cf.  Von  Dun^cm:  Miinchener  med.  Wochschr.  Nos.  13  and  14,  pp.  405,  449 
(1899).  K.  Landstoiner:  Zentr.  Bacteriol.  26  (1899).  P.  Ehriich  and  J.  Morgenioth: 
Berliner  klin.  Wochschr.  1899,  1900.  1901.     P.  Ehriich  and  H.  Sachs:  1902. 
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salt  solution,  we  shall  find  that  within  a  short  time  a  solution  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  takes  place.  The  solution  becomes  transparent  and  a 
clear  red.  If  exactly  the  same  experiment  is  carried  out  with  inactive 
serum,  the  red  corpuscles  will  remain  unaffected.  Now  if  in  a  third  test- 
tube  the  serum  of  a  normal  guinea  pig  is  added  to  the  suspension  of 
blood-corpuscles,  there  is  again  no  hemolysis.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solvent  effect  is  obtained  if  the  normal  serum  from  normal  guinea  pigs  is 
added  to  the  inactivated  serum.  This  proves  that  at  least  two  substances 
are  necessary  for  bringing  about  hemolysis.  One  of  these  is  found 
already  formed  in  the  immune  serum  and  also  in  normal  serum,  and  the 
other  is  only  yielded  by  immunized  serum,  i.e.,  in  this  case  in  the  blood 
of  guinea  pigs  which  have  been  previously  treated  with  the  blood 
of  rabbits.  The  two  substances  are  different  as  regards  their  behavior 
toward  heat.  That  which  is  present  in  normal  serum  is  stable  towards 
heat,  while  that  present  in  the  other  is  unstable.  Quite  a  number  of  different 
names  have  been  given  to  these  substances.  We  shall  choose  for  the 
thermo-stable  substance  the  designation  amboceptor,  and  for  the  thermo- 
unstable  one  the  name  complement. 

Ehrlich's  theory  fits  in  at  this  point.  He  was  especially  interested  in 
explaining  why  the  different  sera  should  act  so  specifically,  and  what  the 
relations  of  amboceptor  and  complement  are  to  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  to  themselves.  For  simplicity's  sake  we  will  designate  the  two  com- 
ponents, amboceptor  and  complement,  which  produce  hemolysis,  by  the 
name  hemolysin.  This  must  have,  judging  from  its  analogy  to  the  toxines, 
a  very  distinct  aflSnity  to  some  constituent  of  the  red  corpuscles.  Ehrlich 
and  Morgenroth's  experiments  have  proved  this.  They  injected  sheep's 
blood  into  a  goat.  The  serum  from  this  animal  completely  dissolved  the 
sheep-blood  corpuscles,  although  it  lost  this  property  on  heating  to  55 
degrees.  The  complements  were  destroyed.  The  amboceptors  must 
have  remained  unchanged,  as  they  are  thermo-stable  at  this  temperature. 
The  above  investigators  then  added  sheep-blood  corpuscles,  and  centri- 
fugalized  the  mixture  after  standing  half  an  hour.  To  the  resulting  serum 
they  added  more  sheep-blood  corpuscles,  and  also  some  fresh  normal 
serum.  No  hemolysis  resulted.  When  the  previous  addition  of  sheep- 
blood  corpuscles  was  omitted,  and  normal  serum  added  to  the  inactivated 
serum,  the  solution  of  the  red  corpuscles  immediately  set  in.  It  follows 
from  these  experiments  that  the  sheep-blood  corpuscles  had  removed  one 
of  the  components  of  the  hemolysin  which  was,  in  fact,  the  amboceptor. 
That  this  assumption  is  correct,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  centrifugalized  as  above,  immediately  went  into  solution  on 
the  addition  of  normal  serum  in  an  0.85  per  cent  salt  solution.  We  must 
also  mention  that  normal  goat's-blood  serum  does  not  attack  the  normal 
sheep-blood  corpuscles. 
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One  phase  of  hemol3rsis  was,  therefore,  explidned.  The  amboceptors 
present  in  immune  serum  unite  with  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  that  species 
of  animals  to  which  they  are  suited.  No  other  kind  of  blood  is  able 
to  combine  with  the  amboceptors  which  react  so  readily  with  sheep's 
blood.  For  this  reason  alone  we  cannot  assume  that  it  is  a  case  of  mere 
absorption  of  the  blood  amboceptors  by  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The 
combined  amboceptors  cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  and  in  fact  the 
affinity  of  these  for  the  red  corpuscles  may  be  determined.  It  has  been 
found  that  different  red  corpuscles  are  capable  of  combining  with  very 
different  amounts  of  amboceptors. 

We  must  now  attempt  to  explain  how  the  complement  stands  in  relation 
to  the  process  of  hemolysis.  In  the  first  place,  Ehrlich  and  Morgenroth 
have  proved  that  normal  red  corpuscles  do  not  unite  with  the  complements. 
The  simplest  explanation  is  that  the  amboceptors  possess  at  least  two 
differently  constituted  groups.  One  unites  with  the  blood-cell,  and  the 
other  with  the  complement.  This  effects  the  solution  of  the  blood-cor- 
puscles. The  complement  alone  cannot  act  upon  them.  The  groups 
which  are  adapted  to  act  upon  the  red  corpuscles  are  wanting.  Only  by 
the  aid  of  the  amboceptor  is  the  complement  able  to  react  with  the  erythro- 
cytes. Just  what  this  influence  is  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  possible  that  a 
fermentation  takes  place.  We  may  state  that  hemolysin  has  been  con- 
sidered to  be  analogous  to  the  toxines.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  compound 
toxine.  The  haptophor  group  of  the  toxine  corresponds  to  the  ambo- 
ceptor, and  the  toxophor  group  to  the  complement.  The  comparison 
seems  even  more  justifiable  when  we  add  that  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  form  anti-bodies  to  the  hemolysins.  Certain  poisons  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  are  analogous  to  the  hemolysins.*  We  may 
mention  snake  venom,  garden-spider  poison  {Arachnolysin) ,  and  toad 
poison  {Phrynolysin) .  It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  poisons  with  a  hemo- 
lytic action  from  bacterial  cultures.  We  may  refer  to  stapholysin  which 
is  obtained  from  staphylococcus  cultures,  and  tetanolysin  from  tetanus 
bacteria. 

Here  at  this  point  we  may  also  refer  to  an  observation  which  we  have 
already  discussed  in  detail.^  One  of  the  many  poisonous  effects  of  snake 
venom  is  its  hemolytic  action.  If,  for  example,  we  add  the  poison  of  the 
cobra  to  blood,  hemolysis  soon  sets  in.  If  the  blood-corpuscles,  how- 
ever, are  well  washed,  i.e.  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  every  trace 
of  serum,  and  then  placed  in  0.S5  per  cent  sodium  chloride  solution,  no 

'  Cf.  Flexner  and  Nog^chi:  J.  cxper.  Med.  6,  No.  3  (1902).  H.  Sachs:  Hofmeist^r's 
Boitr.  2,  125  (1902).  F.  Pr6scher:  Ibid.  1,  575  (1901).  R.  Kraus  and  P.  Clairmont: 
Wiener  klin.  Wochschr.  1900,  No.  3,  and  1901,  1016.  M.  Neisser  and  F.  Wechsburg: 
Miinchener  med.  Wochschr.  48,  No.  18,  p.  697  (1901)  and  Z.  Hygiene,  36,  299  (1901). 

*  Cf.  Lecture  VI,  p.  115,  et  seq. 
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hemolysis  takes  place  on  the  addition  of  cobra  poison.  The  addition  of 
a  little  serum,  or  of  lecithin,  now  sufiSces  to  cause  hemolysis.  It  is  natural 
to  designate  lecithin  as  the  amboceptor  which  enables  the  poison  of  the 
cobra  to  attack  the  erythrocytes.  It  is,  furthermore,  interesting  to  find 
that  cholesterol  can  prevent  this  action  of  the  lecithin.  We  mention 
these  interesting  discoveries  here  because  they  perhaps  explain  why  the 
two  compounds,  cholesterol  and  lecithin,  are  found  in  every  cell. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  red  blood-corpuscles  are  constantly  being  de- 
stroyed in  our  organisms.  Hemolysis  undoubtedly  takes  place.  It  may 
be  brought  about  by  changes  in  the  osmotic  pressure,  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  normal  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  results  from  a  process 
similar  to  that  just  described. 

We  may  add  that  the  formation  of  precipitins  may  also  be  explained  on 
the  basis  of  Ehrlich's  side-chain  theory,  and  many  other  discoveries  find 
their  proper  place  in  complicated  processes  by  means  of  the  same  theory. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end.  We  are  aware  that  we  have  just  placed 
considerable  stress  upon  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  reaUze  the  danger  that  may 
result  from  such  a  generalization.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  able,  in  each 
particular  case,  to  decide  whether  we  are  justified  in  comparing  a  given 
process  with  those  which  have  been  just  described.  It  is  clear  that  the 
final  goal  of  our  investigation  in  the  field  of  immunization  is  never  to  be 
attained  by  the  mere  advancement  of  any  special  theory.  We  find  our- 
selves temporarily  in  a  region  which  is  not  accessible  to  chemical  or 
physical  investigation,  for  both  require  as  a  starting-point  the  employment 
of  chemically  pure  substances.  As  long  as  we  are  unable  to  prepare  any 
one  of  these  complicated  products  in  a  pure  state,  and  establish  its 
chemical  constitution,  we  must  not  expect  to  obtain  an  exact  insight  into 
all  the  complicated  processes  upon  which  the  actions  of  the  toxines  and 
related  substances  are  based. 
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Abrin,  681. 

AbniB  pnecatoriuB,  681. 

Absorption  of  carbohydrates,  65;  of  fat, 
107;  of  lime,  373;  of  iron,  388;  of 
nises,  413;  in  the  stomach,  508;  in 
the  intestine,  532. 

Absorption  coefficients  (of  the  blood  for 
O.  N  and  00,),  415;  (of  serum  for 
C6,),  421. 

Absorption  spectrum  of  oxyhemoglobin 
and  its  derivatives,  560  et  seq. 

Acceptors.  See  Side-chain  theory. 

Acetal,  303. 

Acetanilid,  458. 

Acetic  acid,  formation  from  carbohy- 
drates in  the  intestine,  63;  in  the 
tissues,  74;  f rom  glycocoll,  170;  from 
bacterial  action,  465;  as  product  of 
alcoholic  fermentation,  483. 

Acetic  acid  bacteria,  448. 

Aceto-acetic  acid,  97. 

Acetone^  a  cause  of  glucosuria,  81 ;  elimi- 
nation, 97;  from  leucine,  454;  in 
preserved  yeasts,  464. 

Acetonuria,  97,  98. 

Acetone  bodies,  source  of,  97,  98,  99,  454. 

p-Acetyl-amido-phenol,  458. 

Achras  sapota,  39. 

Acid  albumins,  121,  203. 

Acidity  of  blood,  99;  of  urine,  591. 

Acidosis,  99,  242. 

Acid,  chemical  and  physico-chemical  con- 
ceptions, 591,  592;  secretion  of  by 
snails,  490. 

Acid  fuchsin,  583. 

Acipenser  stellatus,  137. 

Acipenserin,  137. 

Acrom^aly,  609. 

Activation  of  muscle  ferment,  88. 

Activity,  optical,  15. 
hypertrophic,  350. 

Acrose,  15. 

Adaptability,  of  salivary  secretion,  489; 
of  gastric  secretion,  501. 

Adaptation,  chromatic,  160. 

Addison's  cusease,  603. 

Adelomorphous  cells,  496. 

Adenine,  280,  297. 

Adhesion,  importance  in  blood  coagula- 
tion, 545. 

Adipocere,  326. 

Adiposity,  111. 

Adonis  vemalis,  29. 


Adonitol,  29. 

Adrenalin,  601  et  8eq. 

Aerobic  bacteria,  412. 

Agar-asar,  42. 

Age.  iimuence  on  metabolism,  629. 

Agglutination,  680. 

AEmine,  148,  304;  action  on  muscles,  358; 
taste,  490. 

Alanine  anhydride,  228  et  uq,,  180,  186. 

Alanine  carbonate  of  calcium,  233. 

Alanyl-alanine,  179,  180,  185,  228,  474. 

Alanyl-glycine,  179,  180,  186,  474. 

Alanyl-glycine  anhydride,  186. 

Alanyl-dycyl-glycine,  474. 

Alanyl-leucine,  179,  184,  474. 

Alanyl-leucyl-glycine,  474. 

Albumin.   See  also  Protein. 

Albumin,  absorption  of,  208;  denatur- 
ization  of,  120,  121;  from  carbohy- 
drates, 304;  calorific  value  of,  333- 
336;  with  regard  to  isodynamics, 
336;  as  source  of  muscular  energy, 
337:  as  source  of  eneigy  for  gland- 
work.  341;  influence  upon  general 
metalx)li6m,  347,  348;  circulating 
and  organised,  673  et  eeq.;  content 
of  foodstuffs,  648. 

Albumin  bodies,  substituted,  127;  clas- 
sification of,  129  et  se^.;  size  of 
molecules,  127,  128;  simple,  131; 
compound,  131;  true,  131. 

Albumin  crystals,  121,  122,  125;  fatten- 
ing, 618,  642. 

Albumin  decomposition,  in  Ck>ma  dia- 
beticum,  100;  by  ferments,  166  et 
eeq.;  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  328; 
computation  of  extent  of,  622,  627. 

Albumin  derivatives  in  urine,  270,  271 ; 
r^uirement,  221  et  seq.,  342,  343, 
639  et  eeq.]  with  carbohydrates  or 
fats,  342  et  seq.;  with  mixed  diet, 
342,  343. 

Albumin  metabolism,  621,  637. 

Albumin  synthesis,  in  the  intestine,  208; 
in  animal  body,  213;  by  fungi,  216; 
in  plants,  193,  201  e^  seo. 

Albumin  putrefaction,  169,  170,  217,  218, 
253. 

Albuminous  glands,  485. 

Albumins,  131,  172.  See  aUo  the  yari- 
ous  albumins. 

Albuminates,  422. 

Abuminoids,  131,  176. 

Albumoids,  138. 
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Albuminous  bodies.     See  Proteins. 

Albuminuria,  268. 

Albumoses,  164. 

Alcapton,  270. 

Alcaptonuria,  270. 

Alconol,  formation  from  carbohydrates  in 
the  intestines,  63;  influence  upon 
gastric  secretion,  500;  upon  pan- 
creatic secretion,  527. 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  27,  461,  469,  482, 
483. 

Alcoholic  poisoning,  327. 

Alcohols,  m  the  tissues,  74  j  of  sugars,  27. 

Aldoses,  19. 

Aleuron  grains,  122. 

Al^,  fresh  water,  52;  salt  water,  52. 

Ahmentary  glucosuria,  30,  76. 

Aliphatic  amino  acids,  147. 

Alizarin,  21. 

Alkali  albuminates,  121. 

Alkali  salts,  part  played  in  CO,  combina- 
tion, 421-424 ;  migration  in  the  blood, 
426. 

Alkalinity,  influence  upon  oxidation,  440. 

Alkalinity  of  blood,  421. 

Alkaloids,  201,  305. 

AUantoine,  277,  295. 

Allantoic  fluid,  277. 

Alloxan,  277,  279. 

Alloxuric  bases,  297. 

Alloxyproteic  acid,  270. 

Almonds,  133,  308,  381. 

Alveolar  air,  composition,  428,  429;  gas 
tension,  414;  carbon  dioxide  ten- 
sion, 429. 

Alytes  obstetricans,  353. 

Amanita  muscaria,  114. 

Amanitine,  114. 

Amaiyllidaceae,  45. 

Amlx)ceptor,  689. 

Amides,  150. 

p-Amido  phenol,  252,  458. 

Amino  acids,  129,  146  et  aeq.;  cleavage 
of  inactive  acids  into  optically  active 
components,  181;  part  assumed  in 
COj  union,  233,  425;  transformation 
into  sugars,  317  c/  seq. 

Amino  acid  chloride,  180. 

Amino-acetic  acid.     See  Glycocoll. 

Amino-benzoic  acids,  234. 

Ami  no-butyric  acid,  148. 

Amino-butyryl-amino-butyric  acid  A  and 
B,  474. 

Amino-butyryl-glycine,  474. 

Aniino-caproic  acid.     See  Leucine. 

Amino-cthyl  sulphonic  acid.     See  Taurine. 

Amino-glutaric  acid.     See  Glutamic  acid. 

Amino-/3-hydroxypropionic  acid.  See 
Serine. 

Amino-hydroxy- valeric  acid,  152. 

Ainino-i3-irni(lazol-propionic  acid.  See 
Histidine. 

Amino-isobutyl-acetic  acid.     See  Leucine. 

Amino-isovaleric  acid,  148,  454,  494. 

Amino-isovaleryl-glycine,  474. 


Amino-methyl-ethyl-propionic  acid.     I 

Isoleudne. 
Amino-,  6-,  ozypurine,  2-.    See  Guanin 
Amino-,  2-,  ozypyrimidine,  6-.     See  ( 

toeine. 
Amino  propionic  add.    See  Alanine. 
Amino  pyrotartaric  add.    See  dutaa 

acid. 
Amino  purine^  6-.    See  Adenine. 
Amino  salicjrhc  acids,  (X-  and  p-,  234. 
AminoHsuccmic  acid.    See  Aspartic  adi 
Amino-thiolactic  acid.     See  Qrstine. 
Amino- valeric  acids,  148,  170,  454,  494. 
Amino  sugar.    See  Glucosamine. 
Ammonia,  99,  146,  193,  231,  237. 
Ajnmonfum  carbonate,  229,  231. 

chloride,  action  upon  blood  corpuack 
550. 

cyanate,  231. 

formate,  231. 

lactate,  238. 

oxalate,  217. 
Amniotic  fluid,  236. 
Amoeba,  47,  459. 
Amorphophallus  Konjako,  29. 
Amphibia,  cutaneous  respiration  of,  432. 
Amygdalin,  20,  480. 
Amy!  alcohol,  148,  470. 
Amylan,  44. 

Amyl  nitrite,  cause  of  glucosuria,  81. 
Amylodextrin,  43. 
Amyloid,  49,  138. 
Amylolytic  ferment,  59,  60. 
Amylum,  42. 
Anaemia,  386. 
Anaerobic  bacteria,  412. 
Anchylostomum  caninum,  547. 
Animal  foods,  value  of,  650  et  eeq. 
Anions,  358  et  seq. 
Annelida,  360. 
Anodons,  567. 
Anthrax  bacillus,  153. 
Ant i -catalyzers,  468. 
Anti-fennents,  476. 
Anti-rennin,  476. 
Antimony  poisoning,  327. 
Antitoxins,  476,  684  et  seq. 
Antodon  rosacea,  6?2. 
Antoxyproteic  acid,  270. 
Apiin,  36. 
Apiose,  36. 

Appetite,  effect  on  gastric  secretion,  498. 
Araban,  65. 

Arabinose,  23,  24,  44,  452. 
Arabite,  28. 
Arabonic  acid,  28. 
Arachidic  acid,  102. 
Arachnolysin,  690. 
Arbacia  pustulosa,  140. 
Arginase,  228. 
Arginine,  154,  226,  259. 
Arginyl-arginine,  179. 
Argon,  414. 

Aromatic  amino  acids,  151. 
Arsenic,  81,  406. 
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AneniouB  aoid,  446. 
Araenic  acid,  446. 
Araenic  poisoninffy  327. 
Aneniureted  hydrogen,  570. 
Anine.    See  Aneniureted  hydrogen. 
Aah  of  milk,  305. 

of  sucklings,  367,  368. 
of  foods,  369. 
Aiparagine,  150,  202,  215,  358. 
Asparagus,  aspanigine,  150;  iron,  38L 
Asparagyl-diaJanine,  182. 
A^Mtragyl-monoglycine,  182. 
AsfMirtic  acid,  149,  304,  470. 
Aspergillus  oryzae,  37. 
Aspenillus  niffer,  217. 
AsBinmation  of  fats,  105;  of  iron,  392;  of 

lime,  466  et  aeq, ;    of  'Sugar  (direct), 

55;  of  carbonic  acid,  51. 
Assimilation  limit  for  carbohydrates,  76, 

88. 
Assimilation  product  of  00„  54. 
Abb's  milk,  404,  655. 
Asymmetric  carbon,  16. 
A^rmmetric    cleavage    of    polypeptides, 

184,   185;   of  raoemic  ammo  acids, 

228,443. 
Asymmetric  synthesis,  54  et  seq, 
Atractylis,  29. 
Atriplex,  362. 
Autolysis,  265,  266,  479. 

B. 

Bacillus  Dellbriicki  (Leichmann),  465. 

Bacillus  putrificus,  218. 

Bacteria,  as  reagent  for  oxygen,  53. 

aerobic  and  anaerobic,  412. 
Bacterial  action  upon  nucleins,  289. 
Bacterial  poisons,  680  et  eeq. 
Bacterium  coli,  153,  218. 
Bacterium  denitrificans,  195. 
Bacterium  lactis,  27. 
Bacterium  lactis  a^rogenes,  218. 
Bacterium  radicicola,  197. 
Bacterium  thermo,  63. 
Bacterium  xylinum,  448. 
Baricy,  gliadin,  133;  iron,  380. 
Bathing  sponge.     See  Sponge. 
Balloon  ascension,  436. 
Beans,  iron  content  of,  380. 
Beaker  cells.    See  Goblet  cells. 
Beef,  366,  370,  377,  381 ;  ash  of,  369,  370, 

371;  extract  of,  500. 
Beef-blood,  366. 
Beei^acetic-acid-bacteria,  465. 
Beeswax,  102. 
Beggiatoa,  194. 
Bence-Jones  protein,  269. 
Benzaldehyde,  20. 
Benzamide,  244. 
Benzene,  93,  252. 
Benzidine,  446. 
Benzoic  acid,  5,  229,  440,  446. 
Benzyl  alcohol,  440,  446. 
Bertholletia,  123. 
Betaln«114. 


Betulase,  20. 

BUe,  513;  influence  on  digestion  of  fats, 
104,  107,  519;  antiseptic  action,  220, 
519;  composition,  516,  517;  influ- 
ence on  peristalsis,  519;  influence  on 
lipase,  520. 

Bile-acids,  514  et  sea. 

Bile  concretions,  572. 

Bile  pigments,  513,  569  et  eeq, 

Bilianic  acid,  515. 

Biliary  fistula,  520. 

Bilirubin,  569. 

Biliverdin,  569. 

Biological  reaction,  668  et  eeq. 

Birch,  cane-sugar  in,  38. 

Birds,  pancreas  extirpation,  583:  dia- 
betic pimcture,  77;  oil  bags  of,  102, 
595. 

Bismuth,  392. 

Biuret  base  (CurtiusO,  474. 

Biuret  reaction,  163. 

Bladder-stones,  297. 

Blood,  su^r  in,  29,  30;  jecorin,  49;  glu- 
oolytic  ferment,  73;  fat,  109;  urea, 
225;  creatine,  235;  impoverished, 
386;  gases  of,  413  et  seq.;  defibri- 
nated  and  clotted,  536;  analysis  of, 
553  et  seq. ;  amount  of,  556. 

Blood  clot,  535. 

Blood  coagulation,  535  et  seq. 

Blood-corpuscles,  possible  presence  of  his- 
ton,  135;  presence  of  nudeo-proteid, 
140,  141;  formation  of,  401;  union 
with  CO,,  423  et  seq. ;  behavior  in  high 
altitudes,  436;  red  and  white,  535; 
red,  549,  550,  556;  white,  551,  556. 

Blood  extravasations,  569. 

Blood  gases,  408  et  seq. 

Blood,  laked,  550. 

Blood-leech.     See  Leech. 

Blood-pigments,  124. 

Blood  pressure,  effect  on  secretion  of 
urine,  584;  influenced  by  adrenalin, 
GOO  et  seq. 

Blood  plates,  535,  552. 

Blood-vessels,  glycogen  content  of,  47. 

Blood  relationship,  670  et  seq. 

Boar,  spermatozoa  from,  2So. 

Bog  iron  ore  deposits,  193. 

Bones,  mucoid  m,  143;  in  rachitis,  371; 
in  osteomalacia,  377;  marrow  of, 
395, 573;  influence  of  castration,  600; 
influence  of  thyroid  gland,  605;  tissue 
of,  611. 

Bdttcher's  suear  test,  25. 

Bowman-MiilTer's  capsule,  581. 

Boyle's  law,  413. 

Brain,  glycogen  in,  47;  phosphorus,  403; . 
creatine,  236. 

Brain  substance,  affinity  to  tetanus  toxin, 
687. 

Bread,  iron  and  lime  content,  370,  377, 
380;  influence  on  gastric  secretion, 
502,  503;  upon  pancreatic  secretion* 
531. 
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Brom-oapronyl-glycine-chloride,  181. 
Brom-iao-capronyi-chloride,  -,  181. 
Bromine  water,  reagent  for  tryptophane, 

152. 
Brom-phenjl-mercapturic  acid,  158. 
Brom-propionyl  chloride,  180. 
Brunner's  elands,  512. 
Buchu  seeds,  114. 
Bull,  spermatoxoa  of,  285;  blood  of,  554, 

555. 
Burss  mucosse,  578. 
Butter-fat,  333. 
Butyric  acid,  102;  from  carbohydrates  in 

the  intestine,  63,  64. 
Butyric  acid  fermentation,  27,  469. 
Butylchloral  hydrate,  34. 

C. 
Cabbage,  iron  and  calcium  content,  370, 

381. 
Cachexia  strumipriva,  605. 
Cadaverine,  154,  170,  259. 
Caffeine,  200,  280. 
Caecum,    elimination    of    iron,  etc.,   389 

et  seq. 
Calcium,  80,  370  ei  weq. 
Calcium    chloride,     antidote     for    Nad 

{^lucosuria,  80;  effect  on  blood  ooagu- 
ation,  538. 

Calcium  salts,  in  foods,  370-372;  in 
rachitis,  371*  elimination  of,  392; 
influence  on  blood  coagulation,  538. 

Calories,  definition  of,  332,  333. 

Calorific  requirement,  645-647. 

Calorific  value  of  certain  foods,  333,  334, 
336,  661,  662. 

Camphene  glycol,  34. 

Camphor,  32,  34. 

Cane-sugar,  13,  29,  37,  190;  inversion  in 
the  intestine,  61 ;  behavior  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  blood, 
61;  effect  upon  the  muscles,  323, 
358;  calorific  value,  333,  336. 

Caoutchouc,  339,  312. 

Capric  acid,  102. 

Caproic  acid,  102. 

Capiylic  acid,  102. 

Caramel,  25. 

Carbamate  of  ammonium,  230. 

Carbamic  acids,  232,  425. 

Carbaminobenzoic  acid,  234. 

Carbamic  acid  amide,  232. 

Carbaminoisethionic  acid,  234. 

Carbamo-acetate  of  calcium,  233. 

Carbamo-prr>pionat<?  of  calcium,  233. 

Carbohemoj^lobin,  562. 
.Carbohydrates,  13-100;  transformation 
into  fat  in  plants,  103;  as  source  of 
heat,  342;  influence  upon  the  protein 
requirement,  342  et  9eq.\  influence 
upon  fattening,  345  et  seq.;  influence 
on  respiratory  quotient,  346;  influ- 
ence on  general  metabolism,  347 
et9eq. 


Carbohydrate  group  of  the  pioteiiit,  14L 
159,  317. 

Carbohydrate  metaboliom,  023,  027,  632. 

Carbon  atom,  asymmetric,  16. 

Carbon  atom  added  to  lug^un,  18. 

Carbon  chains  of  amino  add  radidet,  311; 
324. 

Carbon,  relation  to  nitro|{en  in  urine,  321. 

Carbon  dioxide  (Carbomc  acid),  aMimi- 
lation  of,  15,  51;  formation  in  the 
intestines  from  carbohydrates,  63; 
ffas  exchange,  420;  gas  presmre  in 
blood,  420  et  9eq.;  m  lymph,  435; 
absorption  in  serum,  421;  mflueoee 
on  composition  of  blood  oompoDnti, 
426;  influence  on  absoiptjoo  d 
oxygen,  427. 

Carbon  monoxide  gluoosuria,  81. 

Carbon-monoxide  hemoglobin,  424,  561. 

Cardnonm,  675. 

Carica  papaya,  168. 

Caries  of  the  teeth,  493. 

Carmine,  elimination  by  the  IddnejFs,  581 

Camine,  660. 

Carrots,  iron  content,  381. 

Caip,  eggs  of  (hematogen),  388;  spema 
of,  136:spermatosoa.  285. 

Cartilage,  cnondroitin-suJphurie  acid,  49; 
mucoid,  143;  tissue,  611. 

Casein,  134,  206;  from  cow's  milk  174; 
from  goat's  milk,  174;  calorifie 
value,  333;  glutamic  add  cootcot, 
653. 

Castor-oil  seeds,  103,  122. 

Castration  600;  influence  on  osteoma- 
lacia, 378. 

Catalases,  449. 

Catalyaers,  467. 

Catalysis,  467. 

Catechol,  254. 

Catechoyl  sulphuric  acid,  251,  254. 

Cations,  358  et  seq. 

Cats,  rate  of  growth,  371,  4(H;  bkwd, 
554,  555;  hemoglobin,  125,  559. 

Cell  metabolism,  311  e(  aeq.,  349  e<  mq. 

Cell  nucleus,  672. 

Cellobioee,  37. 

Cellose,  38. 

Cells,  chief  or  prindpal,  495 ;  compositioQ 
of,  329,  330. 

Cell-substance,  resistance  towards  itt* 
ments,  191. 

Cellulase,  482. 

Cellulose,  13,  31,  38,  41.  42,  62.  63,  482. 

Celtis  reticulosa  Miq.,  201. 

Cement,  of  tooth,  493. 

Cephalopoda,  402,  447. 

Cerealose,  39. 

Cerebrin,  613. 

Cerebron,  20,  31,  613. 

Cerebronic  acid,  20,  31,  613. 

Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  615. 

Cerosin.  44. 

Cetin,  102. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  102. 
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Chemical  eneigy,  52. 

Chenopodiumro62. 

Cherries,  iron  and  lime  in,  64. 

Cherry-ffum,  24,  42. 

Chief  cells,  495. 

Chilodon,  46. 

Chitin,  162. 

Chiton,  402. 

Chloracetyl  chloride,  180. 

Chloracetyl-glycine,  180. 

Chloral,  81. 

Chloral  hydrate,  32,  34. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  361  ei  »eq. 

Chlorine,  435. 

Chlorine  water  reagent  for  tryptophane, 

152. 
Chloroform.  81,  327. 
Chlorophyll,  52,  396,  397,  565,  566. 
Chlorosis,  386  et  sea. 
Cholalic  acid,  229,  248,  514. 
Choleic  acid,  514. 
Cholera  bacteria,  679. 
Cholesterol,  116,  117,  514,  613. 
Cholic  acid.    See  Cholalic  acid. 
Choline,  112,  113,615. 
Chondro-albumoid,  138. 
Chondroitin,  143. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  49,  138. 
Chondromucoid,  143. 
Chorda  dorsalis,  138. 
Chorda  tympani,  485. 
Chromogens  in  suprarenal  capsule,  601. 
Chromophyll,  52,  565. 
Chyle,  107. 
Chyme,  506. 
Cilianic  acid,  515. 
Circulation,  of  foetus,  410. 
Cladophora,  357. 

Classification  of  proteins,  129  et  eeq. 
Cleavage.     See  Hydrolysis. 
Cleavage  processes,  as  source  of  eneigy, 

74,  411. 
Cleavage  products  of  proteins,  146-170. 
Clostridium  Pasteurianum,  195. 
Qupeine,  136,  175. 
Coagulation    of    proteins,    120,    121;    of 

fibrinogin^  133;  of  blood,  535-544. 
Cocoa  beans,  iron  and  lime  content,  370, 

380. 
Cobitis  fossilis,  438. 
Cobra  poison,  115,  117,  547. 
Cocks,  castration  of,  600. 
Coefficient  of  absorption.    See  Absorption. 
CoUoid,  608. 
Colloids,  120,  360. 
Colorability  of  tissues,  678. 
Coloring  matters.     See  various  pigments. 
Colostrum,  655. 
Coma  diabeticum,  99. 
Combustion,  in  the  organism,  409  et  seq., 

439-160. 
Comparative   chemical    investigation,    2, 

QQSetaeq. 
Complement,  689. 
Compoeition  of  body  cells,  329,  330. 


Concept,  of  quantity,  11 ;  of  food,  349-354. 

Conchiolin,  138. 

Configuration,  of  hexoses,  17,  18;  influ- 
ence on  fermentation,  470  et  »eq.; 
on  taste,  494. 

Conglutin,  173;  calorific  value,  333;  glu- 
tamic acid  content,  653. 

Connective  tissue,  47,  611. 

Coniferse,  199. 

Constitution  of  proteins,  171,  178. 

Consumption  of  foodstuffs,  647. 

Contact  action,  467. 

Control  experiment,  8. 

Coprosterol,  117. 

Coregonus  oxyrhynchus,  137. 

Cornea,  143. 

Copper  albuminate,  128. 

Copper  in  hemocyanin,  402. 

Copper  salts,  357. 

Com,  sein  from,  133. 

Corpora  amylacea,  138. 

Cotton-seed,  albumin  crystals,  123. 

Cow's  blood,  554,  555;  hemoglobin  from, 
559. 

Cow's  milk,  366-380,  404. 

Crab's  muscle,  546,  576. 

Creatine,  235. 

Creatonine,  235. 

Creeol,  P-,  170,  252,  255. 

Cresol-sulphuric  acid,  p-,  254. 

Cretins,  604. 

Crustaceans,  402. 

Crystalline  lens.    See  Lens. 

Crystallization  of  proteins,  122. 

Cucurbita,  103. 

Cupric  oxide,  as  carrier  of  oxygen,  445. 

Curari,  30.  81. 

Cyanamide,  156,  235. 

C^anhydrine,  18. 

Cyanic  acid,  230,  278. 

Cyanophyceffi,  125. 

Cyanuric  acid,  238. 

C^cadeae,  198. 

Qrclopterine.  137,  175. 

Cyclopterus  lumpus,  137. 

Cycle,  of  carbon,  51,  200;  of  hydrogen,  53, 
200;  of  oxygen,  51;  of  nitrogen,  194; 
of  sulphur,  200. 

Cyprinines,  137,  175. 

Cyprinus  carpio,  137. 

Qrsteine,  158. 

Cysteinic  acid,  158. 

cystine,  157.  239,  245,  248,  266,  304. 

Cystine  diathesis,  267. 

Cystinuria,  260,  266. 

Cysts.  142. 

Cytosine,  282,  298. 


Dahlias,  inulin  content,  29. 
Dalton's  law,  413. 

Dandelion  greens,  iron  content  of,  381. 
Dates,  iron  and  lime  content,  370,  380. 
Death  rigor,  133,  617,  618. 
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Decomposition  of  polypeptids  in  the 
organism,  185;  of  proteins  by  tiyp- 
sin,  188,  189,  208;  by  pepsins,  203; 
of  the  purine  bases,  292;  of  the 
pyrimidine  bases,  298 ;  of  albumin,  193, 
260 ;  of  albumin  in  intestines,  209, 212 ; 
in  germinating  seeds,  201,  202. 

Degeneration,  fatty,  327. 

Dehydrocholic  acid,  515. 

Deilephilia  elpenor  and  euphorbise,  447. 

Delomoiphous  or  parietal  cells,  496. 

Denatunzing  of  proteins,  120. 

Denitrification,  194. 

Denitrifying  bacteria,  198. 

Dentin.  493. 

Desamidation,  232,  304. 

Development,  rate  of  (relation  to  com- 
position of  milk),  367,  370,  371,  404, 
655. 

Dextrins,  43,  44.  46,  59,  61. 

Dextrine-like  substances  in  urine,  48,  96. 

Dextrose,  29.     See  d-Glucose. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  87  et  seq,,  332,  341. 

Diabetic  puncture,  77. 

Dialanyl-cystine,  179,  185,  474. 

Dialuric  acid,  240. 

Dialysis,  120. 

Diamino  acids,  129. 

Diamino-capronic  acid  a  and  t,  154. 

Diamino-/?-aithiodilactyl  acid,  a,  158. 

Diamino-mono  carboxylic  acids,  154. 

Diamino  hydroxy-mono-carboxylic  acids, 
154. 

Diamino-trihydroxy-dodecanoic  acid,  154, 
318. 

Diamino-valeric  acids,  156. 

Diastase,  39,  40,  476;  of  saliva,  59,  490; 
of  pancreatic  juice,  60,  521 ;  of  plants, 
477;  of  intestinal  juice,  512. 

Dibenzoyl-omithine,  155. 

Dicalcium  phosphate,  122. 

Diet  for  various  classes  of  people,  644  et  seq. 

Digestibility,  507. 

Digestion,  59-62,  104-110,  203-220,  579, 
638. 

Digitalin,  21. 

Digitonin,  21,  31. 

Dig]  toxin,  21. 

Diglycyl-glycine,  180-228. 

Dihydrocholesterol,  117. 

Dike  topi  perazine,  180. 

Dileucyl-cystine,  179,  185,  474. 

Dileucyl-glycyl-glycine,  179,  217,  475. 

Dimethyl-amino-benzaldehyde,  /)-,  152. 

Dimethyl-cyclo-octadi-ine  (1  5),  306. 

Dimethyl-dihydroxy-purines,  280. 

Dimethyl-xanthine,  297. 

Disodium  urat<?,  299. 

Diona^a  inuscipala,  168. 

Dihydroxybenzenes,  252. 

Dihydrox>7>henylacetic  acid,  257,  271. 

Dioses,  19. 

Dioxypurine,  280. 

Dioxvpyrimidine,  281. 

Dipalmitylolein,  102. 


Diphtheria  toxin,  680. 

Disaccharides,  36-40. 

Disinfection  by  HCl  of  stomadiy  21SL  219. 

Dissociation,  of  hemo^obin,  416;  of  biear- 

bonate  422. 
Distearylpalmitin,  102. 
Dog,  ash  of  suckling,  367;  rate  of  deydop- 

ment,  404. 
Dog's  blood,  oxygen  content,  415;  OOf 

content,  421;  oompodtion,  554-565; 

hemcMglobin,  559. 
Doe's  milk,  composition,  366,  404. 
Dofium  galea,  490. 
Doris,  402. 
Drosera,  168. 
Drosophila  funebris,  448. 
Dulcite,  27. 
Duodenum,  absorption  of  iron,  388  et  9eq,; 

digestion  in,  511  et  seq.  - 


Earth-worms,  glycogen  in,  46. 

Echinoderms,  46,  493. 

Echinus  eg^s,  672. 

Eck's  fistula,  231. 

Edestin,  126,  127,  132,  172. 

Edinger's  theory  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
616. 

Eggs,  composition  of,  659. 

Egg  albumin,  124,  132,  172,  333,  653. 

£gg  globulin,  132. 

Egg-yolk,  370,  377,  381,  387. 

Elsagnacse,  197,  198. 

Elastin,  138,  176. 

Elimination  of  iron,  388;  of  metabolic 
end  products,  579-595. 

Elodea  canadensis,  57. 

Emulsin,  20,  461,  472. 

Emulsions,  103,  105. 

Enamel,  527. 

Endotryptase,  464. 

End-products  of  protein  metabolism,  22i- 
250. 

Enei^,  chemical,  52;  obtained  by 
cleavage,  74,  412,  441;  obtained  by 
oxidation,  74,  436-460;  from  food, 
331,  332;  radiant,  52;  conservation 
of,  334;  exchange  of  in  «nimftl«  of 
different  sizes,  629. 

Enterokinase,  208,  521. 

Enzymes.     See  Ferments. 

Epiguanine,  298. 

Episarkine,  298. 

Epithelium,  47. 

Erepsin,  167,  513,  531. 

Erucic  acid,  110. 

Erythric  acid,  28. 

Erythritol,  28. 

Erythrose,  28. 

Erythrocytes,  550. 

Esox  lucius,  protamine  in,  137. 

Ether,  cause  of  glucosuria,  81. 

Ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  250,  251. 

Ethyl  alcohol.     See  alcohol. 

Ethylamine  carbonate,  234. 
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Ethylbensene.  243. 

Ethylene  oxide,  113. 

Ethylurea,  234. 

Esters  of  monoamino  acids,  172. 

Evonymus,  56. 

Exact  science,  relation  to  physiological 
chemistry,  4. 

Excitability,  Me  of  oxygen,  459. 

Excrements,  534. 

Expired  air,  428. 

Exudates,  578. 

F. 

FflBces,  534. 

Fagine,  114. 

Fasting  values,  628. 

Fat,  as  6  rat  assimilation  product  of 
plants,  56;  formation  from  su^r, 
67;  melting  points,  103;  assimila- 
tion, 109. 

Fats,  101-112;  as  source  of  ener|p;y,  338; 
influence  on  protein  reqmrement, 
342  et  9eq,;  on  respiratory  quotient, 
346;  on  eeneral  metabolism,  347; 
source  of  neat,  111:  solvent  of  the 
cells,  112;  from  carbohydrates,  303, 
309;  calorific  value,  333;  from  pro- 
tein, 323;  influence  on  gastric  secre- 
tion, 500;  on  pancreatic  secretion  and 
emptying  of  stomach,  527. 

Fat,  determination  of,  325. 

Fat,  in  secretions,  326;  in  fsces,  624;  in 
icterus,  519. 

Fat  metabolism,  623,  627,  631. 

Fat  migration,  327,  328. 

Fattening,  345  et  aeq. 

Fatty  acids,  from  fat,  101 ;  from  lecithine, 
112,  113;  utilization  in  fat  synthesis, 
105;  decomposition,  456. 

Fatty  d^eneration,  327. 

Fatty  infiltration,  322,  327,  328. 

Fatty  tissue,  101,  110. 

Fehhng's  test,  25. 

Fellic  acid,  516. 

Fermentation,  27;  reactions,  37,  38,  479. 

Ferments,  73,  294,  295,  374,  447,  461- 
483.  See  Diastase,  Lipase,  Rennin, 
Trjrpsin,  Pepsin,  Erepsin. 

Fibrogenous  substances,  537. 

Fibrin,  133,  173,  535  et  aeq. 

Fibrin  ferment,  482,  53/;  zymogen  of, 
538. 

Fibrin  globulin,  542. 

Fibrinogen,  133,  537. 

Fibrinoplastic  substance,  537. 

Fibroin,  138. 

Fictitious  meal,  341,  498. 

Ficus  carica,  168. 

Ficus  macrocarpa,  168. 

Figs,  iron  and  ume  content,  370,  380. 

Fiff-tree,  proteolytic  ferment  from,  168. 

Fish,  protein  from,  653. 

Fish-scales,  138. 

Flagellata,  52. 

Flesn,  composition  of,  660.  See  Beef 
and  Meat. 


Flies,  larvffi,  46;  eggs,  326. 

Floridee,  125. 

Foetus,  ash  of,  369. 

Foods,  calorific  value,  333;  inorganic^ 
349-436;  organic,  13;  concept  of, 
353;  requirement,  644-652. 

Foodstuffs,  consumption  of,  647;  replace- 
ment of,  331-348;  relative  value  of, 
333,  334,  336. 

Formaldehyde,  14,  56,  201,  446. 

Formamide.  201. 

Formic  acia,  6^  74. 

Frogs,  extirpation  of  pancreas.  83;  mucin 
in  the  spawn,  141;  function  of 
kidneys,  582.  See  alao  Mud-frog, 
Nurse-frog,  River-frog. 

Fructose,  26,  27,  29,  38,  42,  66,  95,  190, 
323,  471. 

Fruit-sugar.    See  Fructose. 

Fucose,  19,  24. 

Functional  nervous  diseases,  615. 

Fundulus  heteroclitus,  359. 

Fundus  elands,  495. 

Fungi,  glycogen  in,  47. 

Furmrol,  21. 

Fusel  oil,  470. 

G. 

Galactanes,  31. 

Galactitol,  44. 

Galactonic  acid,  28. 

Galactosamine,  20,  35. 

Galactose,  16,  20,  27,  28,  31,  38,  39,  40, 
44,  148,  613;  fermentation  of,  471. 

Gall-bladder,  516,  517. 

Gas-absorption,  law  of,  413. 

Gas-exchange,  in  formation  of  fats  from 
carbohydrates,  310-311 ;  in  the  lungs, 
428,  434;  in  the  tissues,  435-438  j  in 
work  of  kidneys,  584;  under  vanous 
conditions,  663-670. 

Gases  in  alveolar  air,  etc..  428-431. 

Gas-secretion,  in  the  lungs,  431;  in 
swimming-bladder  of  the  fish,  433. 

Gastric  contents.     See  Chyme. 

Gastric  fistula,  164. 

Gastric  iuice,  496-507. 

Gastric  lipase,  103,  497. 

Gastropods,  glycogen  in,  46. 

Gelatin,  137,  l76;food  value  of,  215;  blood 
coagulation,  547. 

Gelatin-sugar.     See  Galactose. 

General  metabolism,  620-662. 

Generation,  organs  of,  glycogen  m,  47; 
relation  to  other  oigans,  ^7-600. 

Gentiobiose,  37. 

Glands,  activity  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, 465. 

Glandular  work,  source  of,  341, 

GUadin,  133,  173,  653. 

Globin,  124,  141,  174,  397,  424,  666. 

Globulins,  127,  132,  172. 

Globuloses,  165. 

Glomerulus  Malpighl,  681. 

Glucase,  60,  61. 

Glucohemia,  77,  78,  86,  02. 
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Glucol3rtic  fennent,  73,  447. 

Gluoonio  acid,  57,  94. 

Gluooproteids,  20,  141. 

Oluoosamine,  20,  31,  35, 94, 141,  159,  488. 

Glucosaaon,  26. 

Glucose,  (2-,  16, 38,  39,  40,  66, 67, 190, 305, 
323, 333, 336,  445,  471, 480,  481.  See 
also  Grape-sugar  and  Dextrose. 

Gluco6e-a-gluco8i(&  (Maltose),  481. 

Glucose-Z^-glucoside  (Isomaltose),  481. 

Glucosides,  19,  472. 

Glucosuria.  alimentary,  30,  76;  starvation, 
30;  phloridzin,  30,  80;  stiychnine, 
etc.,  30,  80;  after  diabetic  puncture, 
77;  injection  of  salt,  80,  359;  extir- 
pation of  pancreas,  S2, 

Glucothionic  acid,  49. 

Glucurone,  32. 

Glucuronic  acid,  27,  31-34;  oxidation  in 
diabetes,  94. 

Glucuronic  acid  conjugates,  32-34. 

Glutamic  acid,  149,  304,  470,  653. 

Glutamine,  151,  202. 

Glutenin,  653. 

Gluten  casein,  132. 

Glutin,  137. 

Glyceric  aldehyde,  28. 

Glyceric  acid,  28,  303,  470. 

Glycerol,  14,  22,  28,  101,  112,  303,  314, 
483. 

Glycero-phosphoric  acid,  113,  115. 

Glycerose,  14,  28,  58,  302,  303,  304. 

Glycine.     See  Glycocoll. 

Glycine  anhydride,  179,  186,  228. 

Glycine-ethyl-ester,  181. 

Glyco-apiose,  37. 

Glycocholeic  acid,  248,  514. 

Glycocholic  acid,  248. 

Glycocoll,  5,  147,  148,  229,  242-248,  278, 
294,  458,  494,  514. 

Glycocoll  carbonate  of  calcium,  233. 

Glycogen,  36,  44-49,  66-75,  315. 

Glycol,  28,  113,  114. 

Glycol  aldehyde,  19. 

Glycolose,  19,  28. 

Glycolic  acid,  28. 

Glycosuria.     See  Glucosuria. 

Glycyl-alanine,  474. 

Glycyl-rf-alanine,  187. 

Glycyl-alanine  anhydride,  186. 

Glycyl-asparagine,  183. 

Glycyl-aspartic  acid,  182. 

Glycyl-glycine,  179,  180,  185,  217,  228, 
474. 

Glycyl-leucyl-alanine,  474. 

Glycyl-phcnyl -alanine,  179,  474. 

Glycyl-Z-tyrosinc,  179,  184,  185,  187,  474. 

Glyoxylic  acid,  152,  162,  295. 

Glyoxydiuride.     See  Allan toine. 

Gmelin's  test  for  bile  pigments,  569. 

Gouts,  rate  of  development,  371,  404. 

Goat's  blood,  554,  555. 

Goat's  milk,  366,  404,  405. 

Goblet  cells,  142. 

Goitre  region,  604. 


Gold  chloride  solution,  357. 

GonionemuB,  358. 

Goose-blood.  559. 

Goose-fat,  aD0Oii)tion'of,  117. 

Goigonia  CaroUni,  138. 

Gos^^pose,  40. 

Gout,  298. 

Graham  bread,  iron  and  lime  in,  370,  377. 

Grains,  protein  in,  132,  133. 

Grape,  iron  and  lime  content,  370,  380. 

Grape-sugar,  13,  336,  358,  440.    See  alee 

d-glucose. 
Grave-wax,  326. 
Green-gage  (or  French)  plums,  iron  and 

lime  content,  370,  380. 
Grubs  of  insects,  glycogen  in,  46. 
Guaiacum  test,  4ft. 
Guanidine,  156,  235. 
Guanine,  22,  280,  283,  294,  297. 
Guanylic  acid,  22,  283. 
Guinea  pigs,  experiments  with*  64,  124, 

368,  371,  393,  559. 
Gulose,  17. 
Gums,  42,  48. 


Haptophor  ^ufM,  685. 
Hazel  nuts,  iron  in,  381. 
Heat,  coagulation   of  proteins  by,  121; 

equivalent  of  work,  336,  424,  625; 

measurement  of,  335, 625;  sources  of, 

75,  lll,342;regulation,595,643;rigor, 

617. 
Helianthus,  inulin  of,  29;  fat  cleavage, 

103. 
Helix,  glycogen  of,  46. 
Helix  pomatia,  glucoproteid  of,  144. 
Helleborin,  21. 
Hemal-lymph-glands,  573. 
Hematin,   124,   141,  386,  392,  416,  558- 

565. 
Hematinic  acids,  564. 
Hematop:en,  381,  387. 
Hematoidin,  569. 
Hematopoietic  organs,  398. 
Hematoporphyrin,  387,  396,  564,  573. 
Hemicelluloses,  42. 
Hemin,  396,  563,  565. 
Hemochromogen,  416,  558. 
Hemocyanin,  402. 
Hemoglobin,  381 ;  in  new-bom,  382-385; 

crjrstals   of,    125;  behavior  in  high 

altitudes,  436 ;  spectroscopic  bdiavior. 

560;  combination  with  oxygen,  415; 

chemist  nr  of,  551-557 ;  analysis  of,  559. 
Hemoglobin  formation,  387-392. 
Hemoglobin-iron  of  new-bom,  384,  385. 
Hemolysis,  115,  551,  688-690. 
Hemolysins,  689. 
Hemophilia,  543. 
Hemopyrrole,  564. 

Hemp-seeds,albuminci7BtalBfrom,122,123. 
Hen,  hemoglobin  of,  559. 
Hen's  egg,  ash  of  the  white,  369,  370,  380, 

659;  ash  of  the  yolk,  309,  370,  659. 
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Henle's  loop,  581. 

Heptoses,  19. 

Heredity,  670-676. 

Herring,  dupein  in,  136. 

Heterocyclic  amino  acids,  151. 

Heteroxanthine,  207. 

Hexahydrobenzene  (inositol),  906. 

Hexobioees,  37. 

Hexoses,  19. 

High  altitudes,  effect  of,  436. 

Hippomelanin,  145. 

Hippuric  acid  synthesis,  5, 50, 229,242,479. 

Hirudin,  547. 

Histidine.  154,  288. 

Histidyl-nistidine,  179. 

Histones,  135,  174. 

Hoffmann's  tyrosine  test,  151. 

Holothuria,  glycogen  of,  46. 

Homogentisic  aciof,  257,  271. 

Homothermous  animals,  643. 

Honey,  ash  of,  369,  370,  380. 

Hoitieln,  653. 

Horn,  138. 

Horae,  rate  of  growth,  371,  404;  hemo- 
globin, 559. 

Horee-blood,  125,  418, 421,  554,  555. 

Horae-milk,  366,  404. 

Horee-tallow,  103. 

Homy  laver,  138. 

Human  beings,  ash  of  infants,  368,  369; 
rate  of  growth,  371,  404;  iron  con- 
tent, 393,  394. 

Human  milk,  ash  of,  366,  369,  370,  377, 
380,404. 

Humin  substances,  146. 

Humor,  vitreous,  143. 

Hunger.     See  Starvation. 

Hydra,  CO,,  assimilation  of,  52. 

Hydrasones.  25. 

Hydrobilirubin,  572. 

Hydrochinon.     See  Quinol. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  203,  204,  219,  220, 
490,  492,  496,  523. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  18,  220,  238. 

Hydrogen,  200,  438. 

Hydrogen  peroxide,  313,  449. 

Hydrolysis  of  proteins,  146,  partial,  186. 

Hydro- p-cumaric  acid,  254. 

Hydrosol.  120. 

Hydroxylamine,  201. 

Hydroxymandelic  acid,  p-,  170,  254. 

Hydroxynaphtylamine,  446. 

Hydroxyphenyl-  a-aminopro 


151. 


aminopropionio     acid, 


Hydroxyphenyl-ethjlamine,  259. 
Hydroxyphenyiacetic  acid,  170,  254,  255, 

273. 
Hydroxyphenyl -propionic   acid,  p-,   170, 

254,  255,  259,  273. 
Hydroxyprolin,  151. 
Hydroxypyrrolidin-carboxylic  acid,  151. 
Hydroxy- d-quinolin-carboxylic   acid,    p-, 

153. 
Hydroxy-bensoic  acids,  252. 
Hydroxybutyric  add,  fi-,  97. 


Hydroxy-fatty  acids  in  fats,  102. 
Hydroxy-quinolin-sulphate,  252. 
Hydroxy-p-cumaric  acid,  254,  255. 
Hyoglycocholic  acid,  515. 
Hyper^lucsmia.    See  Glucohemia. 
Hypensotonic  solution,  550. 
Hypersecretion  of  gastric  juice,  508. 
Hypisotonic  solution,  550. 
Hypophysis,  609. 
Hyposulphurous  acid,  249. 
Hypoxanthine,  280,  292,  297. 


Ichthulin,  144. 

Ichthylepidin,  138. 

Idoee,  17. 

Icterus,  518,  570. 

Ileum,  absorption  of  iron  in,  389. 

Illuminating  gas,  81. 

Imadazole,  2^. 

Immunity,  509;   of   mucous   membrane, 

494;  acquired,  680. 
Inactivated  serum,  688. 
Indican,  259. 
Indigo,  201. 
Indigo-blue,  258. 
Indigo-red,  259. 
Indigotate,  sodium  sulph-,  582. 
Indirect  conclusions,  4,  307,  313,  314. 
Indirubin,  259. 
Individual  variations,  8. 
Indole.  153,  170,  251,  258,  457. 
Indophenol,  446. 
Indoxyl,  201,  252,  257,  457. 
Indoxyl-gl  neuronic  acid,  32. 
Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  252. 
Indoxyl-sulphate  of  potassium,  252. 
Infants,  ash  of,  368,  369;  rate  of  growth, 

371,  404. 
Inorganic  foodstuffs,  349  et  eeq. 
Insects,  glycogen  in  the  grubs  of,  46. 
Inspired  air,  volume  of,  429. 
Internal  secretion,  90. 
Innervation,  of  the  liver,  77;  of  the  lim^i, 

434;  of  the  kidneys,  585. 
Inositol,  93,  306. 
Inorganic  foods,  349-407. 
Insect  blood,  125,  447. 
Inspired  air,  composition  of,  428. 
Intestinal  digestion  of  carbohydrate,  60; 

of  fat,  104;  gf  protein,  208. 
Intestinal  flora,  62,  64,  218. 
Intestinal  f^ases,  438. 
Intestinal  juice,  512  et  aeq. 
Intestinal  putrefaction,  218. 
Intestinal  respiration,  438. 
Intestine,   absorption   of   iron   in   small, 

388  ei  eeq. ;  digestion  and  absorption, 

511  et  sea. ;  elimination  of  iron  m  the 

large,  SS^  et  eeq. 
Inulase,  482. 
Inulin,  29,  41,  44,  95. 
Invenion,  38. 
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Invertase,  467,  482,  512. 

Invertin,  61,  461. 

Invert-sugar,  29,  38. 

Iodine,  41,  406,  607. 

lodothyrin,  607,  608. 

Ions,  358,  359,  592. 

Iridese,  44. 

Iron,  380-402. 

Iron,  bacteria,  194. 

Iron  content  of  foodstufifs,  380,  381 ;   of 

rabbits,  681 ;  guinea  pigs,  682. 
Isoamylalkohol,  149,  455,  470. 
Isobilianic  acid,  515. 
Isobutyric  acid,  455. 
Isobutvl-acetic  acid,  455. 
Isocholesterol,  117. 
Isodynamics,  law  of,  331,  336. 
Isolactose,  38,  480,  481. 
Isoleucine,  148. 
Isomaltose,  37,  479-481. 
Isomers,  behavior  in  hydrolysis,  471-476. 
Isotonic  solutions,  550. 
Isovaleric  aldehyde,  149-455. 
Isovalerianic  acid,  455. 
Isovalero-nitrile,  149. 
Izodis-ricinus,  547. 


Jalap,  rhodeose  in,  19. 

Jecorin,  49. 

Jejunum,  iron  absorption  in,  389  ei  seq, 

Jequirity  seeds,  682. 

Johannisbrot  tree,  cane  sugar  in,  38. 

K. 

Kephir  lactase,  38,  480. 

Keratins,  138,  176. 

Ketoses,  19. 

Kidneys,    glycogen    in,  47;    glucothionic 

acid,  49;    elimination   of  sugar,   82; 

hippuric  acid,  246,  247;   elimination 

of    iron,    388;     of    lime,    392,    397; 

function  of,  579-594. 
Kynurenic  acid,  153,  260. 
Kyrins,  177. 


Laborer,  diet  of,  645,  646. 

Laccase,  447. 

Lactarius  volemus,  29. 

Lactase,  323,  482,  513. 

Lactates,  oxidation  of,  in  diabetes,  93. 

Lactation,  386. 

Lactic  acid,  238,  303,  304;  from  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  intestine,  63-  as 
intermediate  product  in  alcoholic 
fermentation,  483. 

Lactic-acid-ferment,  482. 

Lactic-acid  fermentation,  27,  469. 

Lactobiose,  39. 

Lacto-glucase,  38. 

Lactose,  39. 


wt 


liAvulic  acid.  282,  306,  313. 
Lsvuiic  aldehyde,  306,  313. 
Laked  blood.  550. 
Lampyris  splendidula,  411. 
Lan^rfaans  oelJs  in   the  panevoM, 

Lanolin,  105. 

Laige  intestine,  elimination  of  inm  in. 
389  6<  sea. 

Latent  period  of  the  stomach,  408. 

Lathnea  sauamaiia,  122. 

Laurie  acid,  102. 

Lavosin,  44. 

Laws,  of  isodynamics,  331-348 ;  of  oonaer- 
vation  of  eneigy,  334  et  ieg. ;  of  the 
minimimi,  356;  of  gas-absorptioD, 
413;  of  specific  sense  energy,  494. 

Lecithides,  115. 

Lecithin,  112-116,  403*  content  in  cer- 
tain oigans,  114;  cleavage  by  lipase, 
115;  activates,  115;  in  nervous 
tissue,  613. 

Legumin,  132. 

L^uminoses,  196. 

Legumes,  legumin  in,  132. 

Lens,  crystsuline,  138. 

Lentils,  iron  content,  381. 

Leptothrix  ochracea,  194. 

Leucsemia,  290. 

Leucine,  148,  239,  304,  305,  325;  decom- 
position of  the  d'l  form  in  the  organ- 
ism, 453,  454;  cleavage  by  fungi,  470; 
cleavage  by  yeasts,  470;  taste,  494. 

Leucine-ethvl-^ter,  475. 

Leucine  carbonate  of  calcium,  233. 

Leucinimide,  169. 

Leucocytes,  glycogen,  47;  uric  acid,  389; 
in  blood  coagulation,  540;  in  general, 
551  e^  seq. 

Leucyl-alanine,  179,  474. 
-alanyl-alanine,  179. 
-asparagine,  183. 
-aspartic  acid,  182. 
-glycine,  179,  474. 
-^lycyl-glycine,  179,  181,  474. 
-isoserine,  474. 
-leucine,  179,  186,  228,  474. 
-proline,  179,  474. 
-tetraglycine,  179. 
-Z-tyrosme,  181,  474. 

Levulose,  27.    See  ci-Fructose. 

Lichcnin,  44. 

Lichens,  53. 

Lieberkiibn's  glands,  512. 

Liebermann's  reaction  for  proteins,  162. 

Life  without  bacteria,  64. 

Ligamentum  muchs,  138. 

Lignification,  42. 

Lifiaceae,  44. 

Limax,  46. 

Limonene,  118. 

Lipoids,  solubility  of,  112. 

Lipase,  103,  475,  482;  of  stomach,  429; 
of  intestinal  juice,  512. 

Lithium,  407. 
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Liver,  glyco^n,  47;  giucothionic  acid, 
^;  jeconn,  49;  glycogen  storehoime, 
66;  carbohydrate  metabolmm,  77; 
behavior  after  pancreas  extirpation, 
84,  636;  in  diabetes  mellitusy  93; 
urea  formation,  231:  uric  acid,  237; 
metabolism  in  diabetes,  353;  iron 
dep6t,  391;  bile,  513-521;  relation 
to  fibrinogen,  548;  part  played  in 
formation  of  bile-pigments,  569, 
570. 

liver  atrophy,  264. 

liver-bile,  516. 

liver-proteid,  22. 

Loach,  438. 

Localization  of  combustion,  409. 

Luminescence,  53. 

Lump-fish,  protamine  from,  137. 

Lung  arteries,  428,  429. 

Lung  catheter,  429. 

Lungs,  gas  exchange  in,  408-432; 
metabolism  in.  431,  441;  as  glands, 
431 ;  surface  ot,  428;  reducing  power, 
431 ;  glycc^n  in,  47. 

Lunff  veins,  42$. 

Lupmes,  133,  150. 

Luteins,  549. 

Lymph,  573-578. 

Lymphsfogues,  576. 

Lymph  fistula,  108. 

Lymph  glands,  function  of,  577. 

Lynaph  vessels,  glycogen  in,  47. 

Lysine.  154. 

Lysyl-lysine,  179,  259,  305. 

M. 

Mackerel,  scombrin  in,  136. 

Madder,  21. 

Maggots,  sugar  formation  by,  319. 

Magnesium,  402. 

Magnesium  salts,  from  albumin,  123. 

Malt,  39. 

Maltase,    479,    480;   of    intestinal   juice, 

512. 
Maltobiose,  39. 
Maltoglucase,  37. 
Maltose,  37,  39,  46,  59,  96,  480. 
Malt-sugar,  39. 

Mammary  riands,  49,  595,  596-599. 
Man.    <See  Human  beings. 
Mandelic  acid,  470. 
Mandelo-nitrile-glucoside,  20,  480. 
Manganese,  402. 
Manganous  oxide,  450,  451. 
Manganeseperoxide,  450,  468. 
Mannaniy  29. 

Manna  tetrasaccharidc,  40* 
Mannitol,  27,  93. 
Mannonic  acid,  28. 
Mannonio-acid-lactose,  470. 
Manno-rfaamnoses,  36,  190. 
Mannose,  16,  26,  28,  29;  transfonnation 

into  glucose  and  fructose,  67,  190; 

fermentation  of,  471. 


Mannose  hydrosone,  26. 

Manno-saccharic  acid,  28. 

Mariotte's  law.    See  Boyle's  law. 

Marrow  of  bones,  612. 

Meal  worm,  123. 

Meat,  ash  of,  366,  370,  377,  381;  influ- 
ence on  gastric  secretion,  502;  in 
pancreatic  secretion,  531;  composi- 
tion of,  660. 

Meat  broth,  influence  on  gastric  secretion, 
500. 

Meat,  consumption  of,  by  different  races 
of  people,  659. 

Meat  juice,  influence  on  gastric  secretion, 
500. 

Meconium,  218. 

Medulla  oblongata,  77. 

Melanins,  144. 

Melanose,  447. 

Melanotic  sarcoma,  144. 

Melibiase,  482. 

Melibiose,  37. 

Melitriose,  37,  40. 

Melons,  168. 

Membrame  propriae,  138. 

Menstruation,  398. 

Mercaptan,  494. 

Mercapturic  acid,  159-160. 

Mercury  salts,  357. 

Mesitylene,  458. 

Mesitylenic  acid,  458. 

Mesoporphrine,  564,  567. 

Meso-tartaric  acid,  452. 

Mesoxyl-urea,  279. 

Metabolism,  620-^2;  of  cells,  49;  with- 
out salts,  354,  356;  influence  of  woric 
upon,  626;  effect  of  body  surface, 
628-630;  influence  of  age,  630;  in 
starvation,  630;  during  pregnancy, 
642;  external  conditions,  643;  m 
osteomalacia,  377. 

Metal-albuminates,  128. 

Methemoglobin,  125,  425,  562. 

Methane,  63.  438. 

Methods,  value  of,  11. 

Methylamine,  602. 

Methylene  blue.  411. 

Methyl-glucosides,  472-473. 

Methyl-2-6-dihydroxy-pyrimidine,  281. 

Methylfuran,  306. 

Methylglycocoll,  235. 

Methylguanine,  7-  (epiguanine),  298. 

Methylquanidine-CMM^tic  acid,  235. 

Methyl  imidazole,  286. 

Methyl  indole,  257,  602. 

Methyl  pentosans,  23-65. 

Methyl  pentoses,  19. 

Methyl  propyl-pyrrole,  664. 

Methyl  quinol,  252. 

Methyl  quinolin,  457. 

Methyl  uracil,  281. 

Methyl  xanthine,  297. 

Methyl  xyloside,  473. 

Mice.    S^  Mouse. 

Micro-chemical  tests,  105,  390. 
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Migration  of  material,  in  salmon,  351,  352; 
in  starvation,  352. 

Milk,  milk-sugar  in,  39;  ash  of,  366;  lime 
in,  370;  influence  on  gastric  secretion, 
500,  502,  503 ;  influence  on  pancreatic 
secretion,  531 ;  composition  of,  654 : 
relation  of  composition  to  rate  of 
development  of  suckling,  367,  370, 
371,  404,  655. 

Milk-albumin,  132. 

Milk-globulin,  132. 

Milk-sugar,  13,  31,  37,  39,  323;  digestion 
of,  62;  calorific  value,  333;  action  on 
muscle,  358. 

Millon's  reagent,  151. 
'Mimicry,  677. 

Molecules,  size  of,  starch,  41 :  proteins,  128. 

Molisch's  sugar  test,  162. 

Mollusks,  46,  402. 

Mono-amino-di-carbo-oxylic  acid,  150. 

Mono-amino-mono-carbo-oxylic  acids,  148, 
151. 

Mono-amino-hydrozy-carbo-oxylic  acids, 
149, 151. 

Mono-amino-acids,  129. 

Mono-methyl-xanthine,  297. 

Mono-sodium  urate,  299,  593. 

Monosaccharides,  19-21. 

Moore's  suear  test,  25. 

Morbus  Addisonii,  603. 

Morbus  Basedowii,  609. 

Morphine,  80.  677. 

Moss,  Icelana,  44. 

Mouse,  iron  content  of  a,  393. 

Mouth,  485. 

Mountain  sickness,  437. 

Mucins.  141,  142. 

Mucin-like  substances  in  urine,  268. 

Mucic  acids,  28,  39,  94. 

Mucoids,  142. 

Mucous  glands,  485. 

Mud-frog,  sterile  larvae,  64. 

Muroena,  546. 

Musca  lucilia,  478. 

Muscarine,  114. 

Musca  vomitorirf,  319. 

Muscle-albumin,  calorific  value,  333, 
336. 

Muscles,  action  of  certain  salts  upon, 
368;  creatine  in,  235;  function  of, 
611. 

Muscles,  glycogen,  46;  jeeorin,  50;  glyco- 
gen stores,  67;  behavior  after  extir- 
pation of  pancreas,  85;  consumption 
of  carbohydrates,  87;  purine  bases, 
292. 

Muscular  force,  source  of,  337. 

Mussels,  conchiolin  of,  138. 

Muscular  work,  67;  influence  on  albumin- 
fattening,  618. 

Muscular  stomach  of  birds,  1.38,  507. 

Mutual  relations  of  fat,  carbohydrate  and 
protein,  301-348,  358  et  seq. 

Mutton-tallow,  melting-point,  103;  absorp- 
tion of,  108;  assimilation,  110. 


Myogen,  133. 

Myosin,  133. 

Myrostic  acid,  102. 

Myrosin,  20,  461. 

MjrxGsdema,  605. 

Myxomycetes,  oxygen  requirement  ol,  46Bi 

N. 

Naphthol,  a,  162,  446. 
Naphthoic  acid,  229,  243. 
Naphthuric  acid,  229,  243. 
Navel.    See  Umbilical  cord. 
Naphtylamine,  or,  446. 
Nepente,  168. 
Nephritis,  268. 
Nerves,  facial,  485. 

glossopharyngeal,  485,  494. 

Bngual,  486. 

splanchnic,  78. 

sympathetic,  485,  507,  527,  603. 

trigeminal,  495. 

vagus,  78,  434,  498,  521. 

degeneration  of,  616. 
Nervous  diseases,  615,  617. 
Nervous    system,     influence     on     liver, 

77. 
Nervous  tissue,  phosphorus  content,  403; 
function  of,  611  to  614;  aflinity  to 
tetanus  toxin,  686. 
Neurine,  114. 
Neurokeratin,  138,  613. 
Neurosis,  459. 
Neutral  fats,  101. 
Nitrates,  193. 
Nitrification,  193. 
Nitrites,  194. 
Nitric  acid,  193. 
Nitric-oxide-hemoglobin,  561. 
Nitro-benzalddiyoe,  244,  457. 
Nitro-benzene,  81. 
Nitro-benzoic  acid,  244. 
Nitro-benzyl  alcohol,  34,  458. 
Nitro-hippuric  acid,  243. 
Nitro-phenol,  252. 
Nitro-toluene,  34,  458. 
Nitrogen,  119,  194-200,  438. 
Nitrogen  content  of  blood,  415;  of  feces, 

624. 
Nitrogen  in  soil,  196. 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  342,  637-640. 
Nucleases,  288. 
Nucleic  acids,   144,  275,  276,  300;  from 

yeast,  21;  digestion,  288. 
Nuclein  bases.    See  Purines. 
Nucleic-acid-protamine,  140. 
Nucleins,  141,  275,  387,  388,  403. 
Nucleoalbumins,  133,  173,  397,  403. 
Nucleohistone,  139. 
Nucleoproteids,  140,  275-300. 
Nurse-trog,  353. 

Nutritional  value  of  foods,  621-626. 
Nutrition  without  salts,  354  et  9eq. 
Nuts,   conglutin,   133;    fats  from  caibo- 
hydrates,  308. 
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O. 
Oata,  gliadin  in,  133. 
Obesity,  111. 

Ocean,  denitrifying  bacteria  in,  199. 
Octodecyi  alcohol,  102,  595. 
CBsophageal  fistula,  341. 
CBsophageal  groove,  509. 
Oil  as  fi ret  assimilation-pioduct  of  plants, 

OiJ-bag^of  birds,  102,  595. 

Oil  of  Pennyroyal,  English,  327. 

Oil-plasma,  545. 

Oils,  ethereal,  303. 

Oil-seeds,  fats  from  carbohydrates,  308 
etaeq. 

Oleacs,  56. 

Oleic  acid,  102,  113,  303. 

Oleum  Pulegii.    See  Oil  of  Pennyroyal, 
English. 

Olive  oil,  108. 

Olives,  carbohydrate  and  fat  in,  308. 

Opalins,  glycogen  in,  46. 

Opalisin,  654. 

Optical  activity,  15  ei  teq. 

Oranges,  iron  and  lime  in,  370,  380. 

Orcin,  252. 

Organ  pentoses,  22. 

Organs,    experiments    in    surviving,    9; 
hematopoetic^  398. 

Organs  of  generation,  597  H  9eq. 

Organs  of  phosphorescence,  411. 

Ornithine,  155.  169,  227,  228,  245. 

Omithuric  acid,  155,  245. 

Osasones,  26. 

Oscillaria  sancta,  671. 

Osmosis,  357. 

Osseoalbumoid,  138. 

Osteoidal  tissue,  374. 

Osteoclasts,  612. 

Osteomalacia,  377. 

Oteoplastic  tissues,  374. 

Osteoporosis,  375. 

Oval.  433. 

Ovalbumin.    See  Egg  albimiin. 

Ovaries,  379,  599. 

Ovimucoid,  143. 

Ovokeratin,  138. 

OzaUc  acid,  28,  279,  295,  444,  457. 

Oxalylurea,  279. 

Ox-blood,  421. 

Ox-muscle,  653. 

Oxidases,  445,  482. 

Oxidation,  animal,  409,  439-460. 

Oxidation  ferments,  445  ei  aeq. 

Oxidation  power,  93. 

Oxidation  processes,  74,  411,  452. 

Oxidizable  substances,  408. 

Oxy-.     jSee  Hydroxy. 

Oxydases,  445,  482. 

Oxygen,  408-438;  free  in  saliva,  411 ;  actu- 
ation, 442. 
absorption  by  the  blood,  at  different 
temperatures,  417;  at  different  pres- 
sures, 418;  influence  of  CO^  427. 
capacity  of  the  blood,  427. 


Oxygen,  carriera  of,  445. 
consumption   by  animals  of  different 

size,  629. 
supply  of  foetus,  410,  411;  of  insects, 

411,  412. 
tension  of  lymph,  435. 
tension  curves,  418. 
Oxygenases,  449. 

Oxyhemoglobin,  125,  127, 141,  558-561. 
Oxyneurine,  114. 
Oxyproteic  acid,  270. 
Oxypurine,  6,  280. 
Oxysantonine,  457. 
Osone,  312,  441. 
Oxonide,  313. 

P. 
Pahns,  cellulose  stores  in,  44;  cane-sugar 

content,  38. 
Palmitic  acid,  303;  from  lecithin,  113;  from 

fat,  102. 
Palmitic-acid-mjrricyl  ester,  102. 
Pancreas,  nucleic  acid  in,  285;  carbohy- 
drate metabolism,  82,  83,  87;  part 

played    in    digestion^    513    et    eeq,; 

glycogen,  47;  glucothionic  acid,  49. 
Pancreas,  extirpation  of,  82. 
Pancreas-nucleoproteidy  21. 
Pancreatic  fistula,  164. 
Pancreatic  juice,  action  on  nucleic  acids. 

288;  absorption  of  fat,  107;  general 

function,  521  ei  9tq, 
Papayotin,  168. 
PapillionacflD,  197. 
Parabanic  acid,  279. 
Paracasein,  207. 
Parachymosin,  207. 
Paraffin  plasma,  545. 
Paralyiere,  468. 
Paramucin,  142. 
Paranuclein,  134. 
Para  nuts,  123. 

Parathyroid  glands,  604,  605,  606. 
Paraxan thine,  297. 
Parotid  gland,  484  et  aeq. 
Parthogenesis,  360. 
Partial  pressure,  374. 
Partial  hydrolysis  of  proteins,  186. 
Patella,  402. 
Pathology,      relation     to     physiological 

chemistry,  3. 
Paunch,  509. 

Pears,  iron  and  lime  content,  370,  380. 
Peas,  ash  of,  369,  377,  388. 
Pectases,  482. 
Pecten  irradians,  148. 
Pectinase,  482. 

Penicillium  glaucum,  470,  472. 
Pentaglycine,  179. 
Pentamethyldiamine,  154,  170,  250. 
Pentosans,  23,  42,  65. 
Pentoses,  19,  21,  323. 
Pentoses  in  organs,  22;  in  food,  24. 
Pentosuria,  23,  96. 
Pepsin,  203,  204,  462,  482,  499. 
Pepsin  digestion,  163. 
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Pepsinogen,  497. 

Peptides.    See  Polypeptides. 

Peptone  blood,  546. 

Peptones,  165,  178, 188,  204,  208,  546. 

Percarbonic  acid,  57. 

Perforating  fibers,  612. 

Periosteum,  612. 

Peroxide  formation,  449,  450. 

Peroxydases,  449. 

Persea-gratissima,  29. 

Pereeitol,  29. 

Petroselinum  apiin,  36. 

Phenaceturic  acid,  243,  256. 

Pharmacology,  relation  to  physiological 
chemistry,  677. 

Phenol,  170,  229,  252,  457,  458. 

Phenylacetic  acid,  170,  244. 

Phenol-glucuronic  acid,  32. 

Phenolpntalein,  446. 

Phenolphtalin,  446. 

Phenol-sulphate  of  potassium,  229,  252, 
457. 

Phenol  sulphuric  acid,  252, 254. 

Phenylalanine,  151, 251,  256, 259, 272, 304. 

Phenylaminopropionic  acid,  151. 

Phenyldiaminine,  446. 

Phenylethylamine,  259. 

Phenylhydrazine,  25. 

Phenylpropionic  acid,  170. 

Phloretin,  30,  82. 

Phloretic  acid,  30. 

Phloridzin,  21,  30,  81. 

Phloridzin  poisoning,  31,  327,  587. 

Phloroglucinol,  30. 

Phospho-elobulin,  137. 

Phosphoglucoproteid,  44. 

Phosphorescent  organs,  411. 

Phosphoric  acid,  22,  112,  277. 

Phosphoric  acid  amide,  284. 

Phosphorus,  403-406;  behavior  in  organ- 
ism, 403,  444;  content  of  nervous 
tissue,  613. 

Phosphorus  poisoning,  30,  81,  265,  327, 
328,  548. 

Phrynolysin,  690. 

Phycocyan,  125. 

Phylloporphyrin,  568. 

Physcia  parietina,  217. 

Physiology,  relation  to  physiological 
chemistry,  3,  484,  485. 

Physiological  salt  solution,  550. 

Phytocholesterol,  116. 

PhytoviU'llin,  132,  173. 

Pigment  formation  in  Morbus  Addisonii, 
603. 

Pigments,  569. 

Pigs,  development  of,  370,  404. 

Pig's  blood,  iron  and  lime  content,  370, 
381;  analysis  of,  554,  555;  hemo- 
globin from,  559. 

Pig's  fat,  absorption  of,  108. 

Pig's  milk,  366,  404,  405. 

Pike,  protamine  from,  V.U. 

Pinene,  188. 

Pine-seeds,  albumin  from,  173. 


Pinguicula,  168. 

Pinna  squamosa,  402. 

Planarians,  52. 

Plant  casein.  173. 

Plant  ciytalloids,  122. 

Plasma,  415,  421,  422,  423,  535. 

Plastein,  208. 

Platinum  catalysis,  468. 

Pleurobranchia  Meckelii,  490. 

Plums,  iron  and  lime  content  oi,  370,  380l 

Pneimaonia,  350. 

Poikilothennous  animals,  643. 

Polydypsia,  83. 

Polypeptides,  178, 179,  183-186,  192,  474, 
475. 

Polyphagia,  83.  * 

Polyps,  46. 

Polysaccharides,  19,  36-49. 

Polyuria,  83. 

Potash,  content  of  certain  foodstuffs,  366. 

Potatoes,  ash  of,  369,  370,  380. 

Precipitin  formation,  668. 

Preserved  yeasts,  464. 

Primula,  29. 

Principal  cells.  495. 

Problems  of  physiological  chemistiy,  1-12. 

Proferments,  465. 

Proline,  151,  152. 

Proljrf-leucine.  179. 

Propionic  acid  from  alanine,  170. 

Propylbenzene,  243. 

Prosecretin,  528. 

Prostate  gland,  599. 

Protagon,  613. 

Protamines,  135-137. 

Protective  substances,  23. 

Proteid  of  the  liver,  22. 

Proteids,  131, 139, 275.    See  dUo  Proteins. 

Proteins,  119-275. 

Protocatechuic     acid,     252,     254;    from 
adrenalin,  602. 

Protococcus  vulgaris,  28. 

Proton,  226. 

Protoplasm,  456,  672. 

Protozoa,  46. 

Psalterium,  509. 

Pseudomucin,  142. 

Pseudonucleins,  134. 

Ptyalin,  59. 

Ptyalose,  39. 

Pumpkin  seeds,  122. 

Purine  bases,  277,  278,  289-294;  decom- 
position of,  292-297. 

Purine  ring,  279. 

Purine  value,  exogenous  and  endogenous, 
291. 

Pus,  578. 

Pus  cells,  140. 

Putrefaction,   in    the    intestine,  253;  ol 
protein,  218. 

Putrefactive  products    of    proteins,  l&^ 
170. 

Putrescine,  155,  170,  260,  267. 

Pylorus,  function  of,  507. 

Pyridine,  from  adrenalin,  602. 
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Fyrimidine  bases,  276. 

Pyrimidine  ring,  281. 

Pyrocatechol-sulphuric  acid,  251. 

Pyrogallol,  252,  440. 

Pyrotartaric  acid,  169. 

Pyrrole,  from  adrenalin,  602;  in  Morbus 

Addisonii,  603. 
Pyrrolidine  carboxylic  acid,  151. 
Pyrrole  reaction,  152. 

Q. 
Quantity,  concept  of,  11. 
Quercitrin,  24. 
Quinol,  253,  458. 
Quinoyl  sulphuric  acid,  254. 
Quotient,  respiratory,  346, 627 ;  D + N,  321, 

^^-  R. 

Rabbits,    ash    of   young,    368;     rate   of 

development,    370,    404;    blood    of, 

554,  555;    composition  of  milk,  366, 

404;   hemoglobin  content,  383;   iron 

content,  39^. 
Hacemic  acid,  453. 
Hacemic  bodies,  amino  acid  in,  181. 
Rachitis,  371  et  seq, 
Raffinose,  37.  40. 
Rape-seed  oil,  1,  10. 
Raspberries,  iron  and  lime  content,  370, 

380. 
Rats,  hemoglobin  of,  383. 
Reaction,  biological,  668  et  seq. 
Reactions,  of  the  hexoses,  25-27. 
Reabsorption,    in    urinary  tubes,  584   et 

seq. 
Receptors,  683. 

Reduction -power  of  the  lungs,  431. 
Reduction  processes,  411,  442. 
Reflex  action,  490. 
Regeneration,  674. 
Regulation,  mechanism  of,  436. 
Re^rgitation,  509. 
Remdeer,  milk  of.  654. 
Relation   of  foodstuffs,  2,   5  d  seg,  301 

et  seq. 
Relation  of  milk  compositions  to  rate  of 

development,  366. 
Relative   value   of  foodstuffs,   333,   334, 

336. 
Renal  calculi,  297. 
Rennet  bag,  509. 
Rennin,  205-207,  482,  495,  497. 
Reproductive  glands,  glycogen  in,  47. 
Reproductive  organs,  597  et  seq. 
Reserve     air,     429;    carbohydrate,     42; 

cellulose,  44. 
Residual  air,  429. 
Resistance     capacity     of     cell-substance 

towards  ferments,  191. 
Respiration,  internal  and  external,   412; 

anaerobic,  412;  cutaneous,  432-437. 
Respiration  calorimeter,  625. 
Re^iratory  quotient,  346. 
Retention  cysts,  487. 
Reticulin,  138. 


Reticulum,  509. 

Reversible  fermentation  reactions,  37, 479- 

483. 
Rhamninose,  40,  190. 
Rhamnose,  19,  24,  29,  40,  190. 
Rhamnus  infectoria,  40,  190. 
Rhinantacse,  197. 
Rhizapoda,  46,  459. 
Rhodeose,  19. 
Rhodophycese,  125. 
Riboee,  29. 

Rice,  iron  and  lime  content,  370,  380. 
Ricin,  681. 

Ricinus  communis,  681. 
Rigor  of  death,  133,  617,  618;   of  heat, 

617. 
River-crabs,  tyrosinase  of,  447. 
Roman-snail,  144. 
Root-nodules  or  tubercles,  196. 
Ruberythric  acid,  21. 
Rubia  tinctorum,  21. 
Rumen,  509. 
Ruminants,  509. 
Rumination,  509. 
Rye,  133,  369,  370,  380. 

S. 

Saccharin,  318. 

Saccharic  acid,  27;  ci-,  oxidation  in  dia- 
betes, 94. 

Saccharobiose,  38. 

Saccharo-colloids,  41. 

Saccharomyces  apiculatus,  471. 

Saccharomyces  intermedians,  481. 

Saccharomyces  productivus,  471. 

Saccharose,  38. 

Salicin,  21. 

Salicylic  acid.  243,  440,  446. 

Salicylic  aldehyde,  94,  440,  446. 

Salicylic  amide,  252. 

Saliva,  203,  485-494;  action  on  carbo- 
hydrates, 59;  oxygen  content  of,  410. 

Salivary  glands,  function  of,  485-494; 
microscopic  appearance,  487,  488; 
mucin  in,  142. 

Salmine,  136,  175. 

Salmo  fario,  protamine  in,  137. 

Salmonucleic  acid,  285. 

Salmon,  migration  of  matter  in,  130,  287, 
351. 

Salmon  testes,  histon,  135;  salmine,  136. 

Salmon  spawn,  140. 

Salsola,  or  Salt-wort,  364. 

Salt,  common.     See  Sodium  chloride. 

Salt,  preparation  of  substitute  for,  363, 
364. 

Saltpeter,  formation  in  soil,  193. 

Salts,  349  et  seq.;  storage  of,  by  foetus, 
375. 

Salts,  action  of,  upon  muscle,  357  el  seq. 

Salts,  requirement  of,  by  adults,  366;  by 
growing  individuals,  366;  by  suck- 
hufii,  376. 

Santonme,  457. 

SaponificatioD,  103. 
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Saponin,  21,  116. 

Sapotoxln,  31. 

Sarcolemma,  138. 

Sarcoma,  675. 

Sarcosine,  235,  660. 

Schweitzer's  reagent,  41. 

Sciences,  exact,  relation  to  physiolQgical 
chemistiy,  4. 

Scombrine,  136,  174. 

Scybala,  534. 

S<^lliiim  catulus  and  canicula,  83. 

Scynmol,  515. 

S<^mnol-sulphuric  acid,  515. 

Scymnus  borealis,  513. 

Sea-moss,  19,  24. 

Sea-urchin,  140. 

Sebaceous  glands,  595. 

Secalin,  44. 

Secretin,  527  el  sea.,  596  el  seq. 

Secretion,  internal,  596  el  seq, 

Sedimentum  lateritium,  573,  592. 

Selachia,  225. 

Seminase,  482. 

-Seralbumin  and  Seiglobulin.  See  Serum 
albumin  and  Serum  globulin. 

Serine,  149,  239,  304. 

Serous  membranes,  577. 

Serum,  536. 

Serum  albumin,  131,  132,  172,  548; 
crystals,  124, 127;  glutamic  acid  con- 
tent, 653. 

Serum  globulin,  131,  132,  172,  548;  glu- 
tamic acid  content,  653. 

Seryl-serine,  179. 

Sexual  character,  secondary,  599. 

Sexual  organs.     See  Regenerative  oigans. 

Schweigger-Seidel's  urinary  tubule,  581. 

Sheath-fish,  protamine  in,  137. 

Sheep,  rate  of  development,  370,  404; 
blood,  554,  555;  milk  of,  366,  404, 
405. 

Side-chains,  683. 

Side-chain  theory,  682-691. 

Silicate  of  soda,  120. 

Silicic  acid,  120. 

Silk,  139;  -fibroin,  176;  -gelatine,  176. 

Silver,  absorption  by  the  cells,  357. 

Silunis  glanus,  137. 

Sinapis  alba,  57. 

Size,  influence  upon  metabolism,  628 
et  seq. 

Skatole,  153,  170,  201,  251,  257,  458. 

Skatole-acetic  acid,  153,  170,  259. 

Skatole-amino-acetic  acid,  153,  258. 

Skatole-carboxylic  acid,  153,  170,  259. 

Skatoxyl,  257,  458. 

Skatoxyl-glucuronic  acid,  32. 

Skatoxvl- sulphuric  acid,  251. 

Skin.  4.^2-437. 

Small  intestine,  389-392,  511  et  eeq. 

Smell,  489-495. 

Snail,  mucin  from,  142. 

Snail,  Roman,  144. 

Snails,  acid,  490. 

Snake  venom,  690. 


SoapB,  103;  influence  on  panereaB,  528. 

Soda,  content  of  foods,  366. 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  423. 

Sodium  carbonate,  423. 

Sodium  chloride,  361-365;  i^uoofluria 
produced  by,  79,  80;  cvae  of,  525. 

Sodium  phoirohate,  423,  503. 
silicate,  120. 
sulphindigotate,  582. 
urate,  299,  593. 

Soil,  nitrogen  in,  196. 

Soja  hispida,  197. 

Sol,  120. 

Solanin,  116. 

Soldiers,  diet  of,  647. 

Soribite,  27,  448. 

Sorbose,  448. 

Species,  conception  of,  663-678. 

^)ecific  composition  of  body-cells,  329, 
330. 

Specific  nature,  of  oxydases,  446;  of 
ferments,  467. 

Spectroscopic  behavior,  of  oxyhemoglobin, 
560;  hemoglobin,  560;  carbonic-oxide- 
hemoglobin,  561;  nitric  oxide  hemo- 
globin, 561 ;  sulph-hemoglobin,  562. 

Spermaceti,  102,  105,  108. 

Spermatozoa,  135,  140,  285. 

Sperm-whale,  102. 

Sphflerochinus  granularis,  123. 

Sphingosin,  20,  31,  613. 

Spider  poison,  648. 

Spinach,  iron  in,  381,  388. 

Spirogyra,  357. 

Spleen,  glucothionic  acid,  49;  jecorin,  49; 
iron  dep6t,  390;  influence  on  pan- 
creas, 531;  on  blood-fonnation,  573; 
function  of,  610,  611. 

Splitting-processes.  See  Cleavage  and 
Hydrolysis. 

Sponge,  46,  138. 

Spongin,  138. 

Squirrels,  hemoglobin,  125,  559. 

Stacchyose,  40. 

Standard  calorific  values  of  foodstuffs,  337. 

Staphylosin,  690. 

Starch,  13,  36,  42;  soluble,  43;  calorific 
value  of,  333,  336;  paste,  43. 

Starvation,  glucosuria,  30;  effect  on 
diabetic  puncture,  77;  migration  of 
matter  during,  352 ;  disappearance  of 
glycogen,  68;  metabolism,  631;  reli- 
tion  of  separate  oigans  in,  635. 

Steapsin.     See  Lipase. 

Stearic  acid,  from  fats,  102;  from  lecithin, 
113;  formation  of,  303. 

Stereochemistry,  of  sugars,  16-18;  of  poly- 
peptides, 180,  181,  184,  185. 

Stereoisomers,  decomposition  of,  'in  the 
or^^anism,  452;  relation  to  cleavage, 
470-476. 

Stercobilin,  534. 

Stomach,  function  of,  495-510;  smsll, 
496;  fistula,  496;  extirpation  of,  509; 
emptying  of,  507. 
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Strophantin,  37. 

Strophantobiofle,  29. 

Strychnine,  gluooeuria,  30,  81;  influenoe 

upon  the  nervous  mtem,  450. 
Strawberries,  370,  377,  381. 
Strawberry  extract,  577. 
Sturgeon,  sperma  of,  137;  sturin  in,  136. 
Sturm,  136,  175. 
Sublimate,  corrosive,  81. 
Substance,  fibrogenous  and  fibrinoplastic, 

537. 
Sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands,  485- 

Suocinic    acid,    170,    483;   oxidation    of, 

during  diabetes,  94. 
Sucklings,  ash  of,  368. 
Sugar,  370,  380. 
Sugar  acids,  27,  28. 
Sugar-beet,  38. 
Sugar  center,  77. 
Sugar-cane,  38. 

Sugar-content  of  the  blood,  29. 
Sugar-maple,  38. 
Sugar-millet,  38. 

Sugar  puncture.     See  Diabetic  puncture. 
Sugars,  simple,  19  el  seq.;  compound,  36 

ei  eeq.;  formation  from  fat,  310-322; 

formation  from  protein,  316-321. 
Sulphanilcarbamic  acid,  234. 
Sulphanilic  acid,  234. 
Sulph-hemoglobin,  561. 
Sulphocyanic  acid,  250. 
Sulphur,  119,  194,  249,  406. 
Sulphur  bacteria,  194. 
Sulphureted  hvdrogen.  170, 194,  401,  438. 
Sulphuric  acid,  249,  457,  490. 
Sulphurous  amino  acids,  156. 
Sunflower-seeds,  123. 
Suprarenal  ^land,  600-603. 
Surface-tension,  532. 
Surviving  oigans,  experiments  with,  9. 
Sweat-g|lands,  595. 
Swimming-bladder  of  fishes,  433. 
Symbiosis,  53. 
Synovial  fluid,  578. 
Synthesis,  of  fat  in  intestinal  wall,  105; 

of  polypeptides,  179;  by  ferments,  37, 

38,  479-483. 
Syntonin,  336. 

T. 
Takadiastase,  38. 
Talose,  18,  472. 
Tape- worm,  glycogen,  46. 
Tannin,  252,  305. 
Tartaric  acids.  28,  94,  453,  470. 
Tartronic  acid,  28,  239. 
Taste,  489-495. 
Taste-buds,  494. 
Taurine,  158.  234,  248,  615. 
Taurochenocholic  acid,  515. 
Taurocholic  acid,  158,  248,  515. 
Teeth,  493. 
Temperature,    during   work   of   salivary 

elands,  486 ;  of  kidneys,  584. 
Tendon  mucoid,  143. 


Tension,  of  CO,,  421 ;  of  oxygen,  418. 

Tenebrio  molitor,  123. 

Terpenes,  117,  307. 

Testudo  gTBDca,  433. 

Testes,  123,  600;  of  a  buU,  285. 

Tetanolysin,  690. 

Tetanus  toxin,  116,  687-690. 

Tetraglycine,  179. 

Tetraglycyl-giycine,  474. 

Tetramethylenediamine,  155,  170,  250. 

Tetrasaccfaiarides,  40. 

Tetroses,  19,  37. 

Theobromine,  200,  280. 

Theophjrlline^  280. 

Thiolactic  acid,  a,  169. 

Thiophenaldehyde,  244. 

Thiophenuric  acid.  244. 

Thiosulphuric  acia«  249. 

Thread  oacteria,  194. 

Thread  fungi,  198. 

Thujone,  34. 

Thujone  hydrate,  34. 

Thymine,  281,  298. 

Thymol,  162,  252. 

Thymus  glands,  histon,  135,  174;  function 
of.  610. 

Thymus-nucleic  acid,  281,  285. 

Thyreoglobulin,  132,  608. 

Thyroid  gland,  604-609. 

Tissue,  osteoplastic,  374 ;  osteoidal,  374. 

Tissue-extracts,  10. 

Tissue-fat,  calorific  value,  333. 

Tissue-juices,  influenoe  on  coagulation  of 
blood,  540. 

Toad  poison,  690. 

Toad-stools,  114. 

Toluene,  243. 

Toluric  acid,  243. 

Toluene  diamine,  570. 

Toluic  acid,  243,  458. 

Tonus,  vascular,  437. 

Tooth-structure,  493. 

Tooth-wort,  albumin  crystals  from,  122. 

Torpedo  marmorata,  83. 
oscellata,  83. 

Toxines,  682-690. 

Toxophor  groups,  684. 

Trachae,  411. 

Tradescentia,  459. 

Tragacanth-^m,  24. 

Transformation  of  nutriment  albumin 
into  body  albumin,  209  et  aeq  ;  car- 
bohydrate and  protein,  305  et  aeq. ;  fat 
and  carbohydrate,  103,  303  c^se9.;fat 
and  protein,  305,  323  et  seg. 

Transudates,  577,  578. 

Trehalose,  37. 

Tribrom-phenol,  252. 

Trichlor-lactic  acid,  278. 

Triglycine,  185. 

Triglycyl-glycine,  474. 

Triglycyl-glycine-ester^  474. 

Trihydroxyglutaric  acid,  28. 

Trimethylamine,  113,  114. 

Trimethylamino  acetic  acid,  114. 
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Trimethvl-2-,  5-,  dioxjrpurine,  1-,  3-,  7- 

(caffein),  280. 
Trimethylcarbinol,  34,  229. 
Trimethyl-hydroxy-ethyl-ammonium    hy- 

drozidej  113. 
Trimethyl-vmyl-ammoniiim      hydroxide, 

114. 
Triolein,  102. 
Trios^s,  19. 

Trioxypurin  (2-,  5-,  8-),  238,  280. 
Tripalmitin,  102. 
Trisaccharides,  40. 
Tristearin,  102. 
Triticonucleic  acid,  23. 
Triton  (Salamander),  674. 
Trommer's  test  for  sugar,  25. 
Trout,  protamine  from,  137. 
Trypsin,  208,  482,  522. 
Trypsin  digestion,  163,  164,  189. 
Trypsinogen,  522. 
Tryptophane,  152,  251,  258,  260. 
Tubulus  contortus,  581. 
Typhoid,  679. 
Tryosine,   151,  202,  251,  254,  255,  256, 

259,  272,  304. 
Tiyosinase,  447. 
Tyrosyl-glycine,  U,  187. 

U. 

Umbilical  cord,  143. 

Uracil,  281,  298. 

Ursemia,  595. 

Uraminobenzoic  acid.  See  carbamino- 
benzoic  acid. 

Uraminoisethionic  acid.  See  carbamino- 
isethionic. 

Uranium  salts,  cause  of  glucosuria,  81. 

Urate  of  sodium,  acid  and  neutral,  299, 
593. 

Urea,  155,  225-227,  238,  278,  279,  295. 
325;  r6ie  in  solution  of  uric  acid 
594;  formation  of,  228  et  seq.;  oxi- 
dation of  amino  acids,  234;  conju- 
gation with,  234,  457;  behavior  to  red 
corpuscles,  550. 

Urease,  482. 

Uric  acid,  236  ei  se^.;  277,  289;  exogenous 
and  endogenous,  291;  metabolism, 
291;  solubility  of,  298,  593;  elimi- 
nation from  kidneys,  586  et  seq. 

Uric  acid  diathesis,  298. 

TJricoIytical  ferments,  294. 

Urinary  tubes,  function  of,  .582. 

Urine,  579  et  8eq.\  theory  of  elimination, 
583,  586;  composition  of,  589,  590; 
reaction  of,  591. 

Urobilin,  572. 

Urochloralic  acid,  34. 

Urochrome,  572. 

Uroerythrin,  572. 

Uroferric  acid.  270. 

Uroleucic  acid^  257,  271. 

Uroxanthic  acid,  271. 

Ursocholeic  acid,  516. 


Utilization  of  foodBtuflfs,  650  ei  eeq, 
Utricularia,  168. 

V. 
Valeric  add.  from  oelulose,  63. 
Valeric  aldehyde,  d-,  149. 
Value  of  foodstuffs,  333,  334,  336. 
Vampyreila  flpirogyne,  533. 
VaniUin,  oxidation  in  diabetes,  94. 
Variations,  individual,  8. 
Vascular  tonus  in  high  altitudes,  436. 
Vegetable  add^    56;    oxidation   of   the 

alkali  salts  in  diabetes,  93. 
Vegetable  diet,  649-653. 
Vegetable  mucilages,  42. 
Vegetarianism,  649-652. 
Vignin,  653. 
Vitellin,  134. 
Vitelloses,  165. 
Volemitol,  29. 
Vorticella,  46,  52. 

W. 

Water,  53,  349,  354;  influence  on  gastric 

secretion,  500. 
Whale  (sperm),  102. 
Wheat,  ash  of,  369,  370,  380;  gliadin  and 

gluten  casein,  132. 
Wheat-bran,  381. 
Wheat-flour,  380. 
White-bread,  iron  and  lime  content,  370, 

377,  380. 
White-horee  melanin,  145. 
White  of  egg,  composition  of,  659. 
White-snapper,  protamine  from,  137. 
Wild  raspberries,   iron  and  lime  content, 

370. 
Wild  strawberries,  iron  and  lime  content, 

370,  381. 
Woman's  milk.      See  Human  milk. 
Wood,  pentosans  from,  24. 
Wool-fat,  116. 
Work,  heat  equivalent  of,  335,  336,  624. 

625. 

X. 

Xanthine,  280,  297. 

Xantho-proteic  reaction,  162,  163. 

Xanthorhamnin,  40. 

Xylan,  24. 

Xylitol,  28. 

Xylol,  243,  458. 

Xylose,  ^,  21,  24,  33,  282. 


Yeast,  27,  47,  141, 

Yeast-nucleic  acid,  21,  22.  281. 

Yeasts,  expressed  liquor  trom,  464. 

Yeasts,  preserved,  464. 

Yolk  of  the  hen's  egg.    See  Egg-yolk. 

Yolk-plates,  123. 

Z. 
Zein,  133,  173,  653. 
Zymase,  464. 
Zymogen,  205,  463,  465,  497. 
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